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sconce  of  copper,  703 ;  Detail  drawing, 
showing  how  candle  cups  are  shaped ; 
Craftsman  candlestick:  may  be  made  of 
copper,  brass  or  iron ;  Detail  drawing, 
showing  the  cut  of  the  candlestick,  704. 

Camera,  The  Educational  Value  of  the : 
How  It  Develops  the  Power  of  Receiving 
and  Classifying  Impressions — Six  illus¬ 
trations,  649-654. 

Canterbury  Cathedral :  A  History  in  Stone 
of  Gothic  Architecture  and  of  the  Life 
from  which  It  Sprang — Shop  of  the  Can¬ 
terbury  weavers,  overlooking  the  river, 
369 ;  Mercery  Lane,  looking  toward 
Christchurch  Gateway,  370;  Christchurch 


Gateway,  the  entrance  to  the  Cathedral 
Close,  373 ;  Canterbury  Cathedral  from 
the  monks’  burying  ground,  giving  a 
good  view  of  the  cloisters  and  of  Bell 
Harry  tower,  374 ;  The  Norman  staircase, 
a  perfect  example  of  Norman  architec¬ 
ture  ;  The  great  cloister,  showing  the  fine 
Early  English  arcade,  375 ;  The  Bap¬ 
tistery,  showing  the  arrangement  of  roof 
lines  and  towers  of  the  cathedrals,  376. 

Carpenter,  Edward,  A  Visit  with — A  view 
of  the  kitchen  doorway  of  the  home  of 
Edward  Carpenter  at  Millthorpe,  in  the 
Yorkshire  Hills,  England,  119;  Feeding 
the  chickens  in  the  kitchen  garden  at 
Millthorpe;  Edward  Carpenter’s  home  is 
a  stone  cottage,  half  buried  in  a  garden, 
120. 

Cathedrals,  The  City  of  the  Three — Houses 
in  Rouen,  531 ;  The  Roman  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame ;  The  crown 
tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint-Ouen ; 
Entrance  to  the  Church  of  Saint-Vincent ; 
View  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint-Ouen, 
532;  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde ;  Home  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers;  Tower  and  entrance 
court  of  the  Palace  of  Justice;  The  great 
clock  tower,  533 ;  An  old  Rouen  house  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  A  picturesque 
street;  Another  view  of  the  Rue  Saint  - 
Romain;  The  house  of  Saint  Armand, 
534- 

City  and  Town  Planning  Suggesting  Beauty 
Based  on  Business  Conditions — Cleveland 
business  center:  Summit  and  Superior 
Avenues,  Ontario  and  East  Sixth  Streets 
bound  the  “Group”  prospect,  660;  Group 
plans  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  looking  north :  De¬ 
signed  by  the  Commission  on  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  consisting  of  Daniel  H. 
Burnham,  John  M.  Carrere  and  Arnold 
W.  Brunner,  661 ;  Group  plans  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,. 
Ohio,  looking  south,  662;  Proposed  civic 
center,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Plans  designed 
by  the  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of 
John  M.  Carrere,  Arnold  W.  Brunner 
and  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  663;  Plans 
designed  by  the  Advisory  Committee, 
664;  Extension  of  Howard  Street,  show¬ 
ing  present  market,  for  the  City  of  Balti¬ 
more,  665. 

Cloister  on  the  Rhine,  A :  Its  Beauty  and 
Romance — Entrance  to  the  Abbot’s  resi¬ 
dence,  St.  George’s  Cloister,  Stein  on  the 
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Rhine,  50 7 ;  Two  views  of  the  ambulatory, 
508 ;  The  festival  hall ;  The  refectory, 
509;  Stairway  leading  to  the  Abbot’s 
apartment,  510. 

Coleman,  Glenn  O.,  Undercurrents  of  New 
York  Life  Sympathetically  Depicted  in 
the  Drawings  of — “Forty-second  Street,’’ 
143;  “Amateur  Night  on  the  Bowery,” 
144;  “Union  Square,  New  York,”  145; 
“The  Shop  Girl  at  Home,”  146. 

Cottage  in  Kent,  A  Four-Hundred-Year- 
Old,  Where  Ellen  Terry  Lives  in  the 
Summertime — A  glimpse  of  the  entrance 
to  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  cottage;  The  porch 
of  the  cottage  is  a  reconstructed  cow¬ 
shed  :  The  rough  hewn  timber  supports 
are  carved  in  quaint  and  interesting 
fashion,  59;  The  structure  of  the  house 
is  typical  of  the  oldest  cottages  in  Kent, 
of  blackened  timber  and  rough  plaster 
and  a  moss-grown  shingled  roof,  60;  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  house  is  the 
old  hallway  with  its  timber  buttresses 
and  casement  windows,  61 ;  The  sitting 
room;  Miss  Terry’s  own  sleeping  room, 
62. 

Crane,  Walter,  An  Afternoon  with — Mr. 
Walter  Crane:  from  a  recent  photograph 
taken  in  his  South  Kensington  studio, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  3;  “The  Winds  of 
the  World”:  Walter  Crane,  painter,  35: 
“England’s  Emblem”:  Walter  Crane, 
painter,  36;  “The  Renascence  of  Venus”: 
Walter  Crane,  painter,  37;  Details  from 
the  frieze  “Locomotion  and  Transporta¬ 
tion,”  made  for  an  English  railway  mag¬ 
nate  and  now  in  place  at  Paddockhurst, 
Sussex :  Designed  and  modeled  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Crane;  “The  Canoe,”  “The  Ox  Cart,” 
“Primitive  Man,”  “The  Horse,"  38;  “The 
Stage  Coach,”  41 ;  “The  Canal  Boat,”  42. 

Elektra  in  Dresden :  Richard  Strauss’s 
Latest  Opera — The  Theater  Platz,  Dres¬ 
den  ;  Richard  Strauss  and  his  family,  283 ; 
Frau  Krull  as  Salome;  as  Elektra,  284; 
Four  scenes  from  “Elektra,”  with  Krull, 
Perron,  Sembach  and  Schumann-Heink, 
285 ;  Mme.  Carmen  Melis ;  Mme.  Mariette 
Mazarin ;  Mme.  Eve  Grippon,  286. 

Garden  City  Movement,  Rapid  Growth  of 
the — Cottages  designed  by  Barry'  Parker 
and  Raymond  Unwin ;  A  crescent  of  cot¬ 
tages  in  Earlswick  village ;  Group  of 
workmen’s  cottages  in  Earlswick,  a  garden 
village  in  Yorkshire,  297;  Group  of  cot¬ 


tages  built  by  the  Hampstead  tenants  on 
Temple  Fortune  Hill;  Workmen’s  cot¬ 
tages  in  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  298; 
Dwellings  grouped  around  a  quadrangle, 
which  is  a  common  garden ;  Houses 
grouped  around  a  crescent  in  Hampstead 
Garden  Suburb,  299;  The  firs  on  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath  adjoining  the  estate  upon 
which  the  garden  suburb  is  built,  300;  A 
pair  of  cottages  in  Erskine  Road :  de¬ 
signed  by  Michael  Bunney  and  C.  C. 
Makins,  302;  Workmen’s  cottages  in 
Hampstead  Way:  each  cottage  contains 
two  dwellings,  303 ;  Four  houses  in  one, 
showing  dignified  effect  of  grouping:  de¬ 
signed  by  Michael  Bunney  and  C.  C. 
Makins,  304;  Dwellings  grouped  around 
a  quadrangle :  designed  by  Geoffry  Lucas, 
305 ;  A  group  of  shops  in  Hampstead 
Garden  Suburb,  307 ;  Great  wall  that 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  village 
and  Hampstead  Heath,  310. 

Garden  of  the  Many  Little  Paths,  The : 
“One  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose”;  “The 
most  decorative  form  in  all  the  flower 
world,”  623;  “The  stronghold  of  the 
trolls  and  other  magical  creatures”;  “An 
early  spring  note  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Wilderness,”  624 ;  “Poppies  and  roses  in 
June”;  “In  its  ghost  stage  the  dandelion 
reaches  the  spiritual,”  625 ;  “The  birds’ 
public  bath,  where  the  members  of  the 
‘orchestra’  bathe  and  drink,”  626. 

Gardens  in  the  Air,  Where  the  Children 
Flourish  with  the  Flowers — There  are  in¬ 
door  playrooms  in  the  Phipps  tenements 
for  stormy  days ;  All  day  the  roof  garden 
is  filled  with  children  and  mothers  who 
sew  and  chat,  255  ;  A  roof  garden  belong¬ 
ing  to  Grace  Church,  where  many  Italian 
children  find  happiness ;  The  day  nursery- 
roof  garden  of  Grace  Church,  where  chil¬ 
dren  and  flowers  flourish  together,  256. 

Hayes-Barton,  At :  The'  Birthplace  of 
Raleigh — The  front  entrance  of  Hayes- 
Barton  :  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  home  in 
East  Budleigh,  Devon,  419;  The  parish 
church  at  East  Budleigh,  near  Raleigh’s 
home;  Garden  wall  about  the  old  estate 
of  Hayes-Barton,  420;  Window  in  the 
room  in  which  Raleigh  was  born ;  Carved 
pew  ends  in  the  East  Budleigh  church, 
421 ;  A  view  of  Hayes-Barton,  looking  up 
from  the  pond,  422. 

Henri,  Robert.  Foreign  Prints  Exhibited  by 
— Sketch  of  an  old  woman :  by  Rem- 
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brandt  van  Rijn.  107;  “The  Artist’s 
Family”:  by  Rembrandt  van  Rijn.  108. 

Honiton  and  the  Revival  of  Lacemaking  in 
Devon — Lacemakers’  houses  in  Beer. 
Seaton  and  Axmouth,  445 :  One  of  the 
many  picturesque  corners  of  the  old  town 
of  Beer,  446:  A  village  street  in  Brans- 
combe;  Another  view  of  Beer.  447;  Three 
examples  of  Honiton  lace,  448. 

House,  A  Town,  with  Opportunities  for 
Outdoor  Living — Front  view  of  town 
house  built  at  Santa  Monica.  California, 
by  Messrs.  Myron  Hunt  and  Elmer  Grey : 
Closer  view,  showing  enclosed  court  and 
porch  which  furnish  opportunitv  for  out¬ 
door  living,  yet  privacy  from  the  street, 
689 ;  Large  living  room ;  Stairway  in  the 
house  at  Santa  Monica,  showing  charm¬ 
ing  arrangement  for  a  small  den.  690: 
House  at  Santa  Monica,  first  floor  plan. 
691 ;  Second  floor  plan,  692. 

House  on  the  Hudson,  An  Historic — Scene 
in  the  house  of  Gomez,  the  Jew  :  Indians 
bartering  furs  with  the  trader,  opp.  p.  6. 

House  Showing  the  Value  of  Cooperation 
between  the  Owner  and  the  Workmen — 
First  floor  plan.  80 ;  Exterior,  81;  View 
of  the  rear  of  the  house,  showing  oorch, 
roof  construction  and  latticed  porches  at 
either  end  of  the  dwelling.  82:  Second 
floor  plan,  83 ;  Showing  placing  of  house 
in  relation  to  garden,  84. 

House,  The  Minister’s — House  built  for  a 
minister  in  Pasadena,  California :  Cost 
when  completed  less  than  $2,000 ;  Show¬ 
ing  interior  arrangement  of  minister’s 
house,  the  end  beyond  the  fireplace  and 
stairway  serving  as  a  dining  room,  693 : 
Seat  by  the  fireplace,  with  glimpse  into 
hallway;  Detail  of  stairway  leading  un 
from  living  room.  694;  The  minister’s 
house,  first  floor  plan,  695  :  Second  floor 
plan.  696. 

Houses,  California,  Two  Typical — House 
owned  by  E.  N.  Wright,  Pasadena.  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  Entrance  to  Mr.  W right’s  house, 
showing  interesting  use  of  wood  and 
concrete,  437;  Looking  along  the  terrace 
at  the  front  of  Mr.  Wright’s  house ;  Out¬ 
door  sleeping  room  on  the  upper  floor, 
438;  Living  room  in  Mr.  Wright’s  house, 
with  glimpse  of  dining  room  through 
hall,  439;  Dining  room  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
house,  most  simply  and  effectively 
finished  in  wood,  440:  Wood  and  stone 


bungalow  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Masac, 
Pasadena,  California:  Costing  $2,250: 
Living  room  of  Mrs.  Masac’s  bungalow. 
441 ;  Looking  across  the  front  porch  of 
Mrs.  Masac’s  bungalow,  442. 

Houses,  Country,  Designed  by  Aymar  Em¬ 
bury.  which  Express  the  Modern  Ameri¬ 
can  Spirit  in  Home  Architecture— Home 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Peters,  at  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  first  floor  plan.  164:  Second 
floor  plan,  165:  Home  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bull, 
Tuckahoe,  New  York,  first  floor  plan; 
second  floor  plan.  166 :  Home  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Peters,  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
showing  entrance  and  porch  ;  Rear  view 
of  Mr.  Peters’  house,  looking  across  the 
garden,  167;  Mr.  J.  C.  Bull’s  cottage, 
showing  interesting  modified  Colonial 
effect:  Home  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Orr,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  Long  Island  :  An  effective  use 
of  white  shingles  and  buff  stucco.  168: 
Home  of  Mr.  Douglas  Z.  Doty,  Bound 
Brook,  New  Jersey:  relation  of  roof  to 
windows  is  singularly  interesting :  Rear 
view  of  Mr.  Doty’s  house,  169;  Living 
room  in  Mr.  Orr’s  cottage ;  Living  room 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Peters,  170;  Home  of 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Orr,  first  floor  plan ;  sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan,  i7r. 

Houses,  Craftsman,  for  the  Home  Builders’ 
Club— Two-story  bungalow,  first  floor 
plan,  74;  Two-story  bungalow,  second 
floor  plan;  Chimneypiece  in  the  living 
room,  of  split  field  stone,  with  a  rough 
tiled  hearth,  75 ;  One  end  of  the  room 
projects  out  between  the  twin  porches 
and  is  connected  with  them  by  French 
doors,  76 ;  Exterior  view  of  the  bun¬ 
galow  ;  Rear  end  of  the  living  room 
used  as  a  dining  room,  with  double 
French  doors  leading  out  under  the  per¬ 
gola  :  combination  china  closets  and  side¬ 
boards  are  built  in  beneath  the  casement 
windows,  77 ;  Small  two-story  Craftsman 
cottage  with  all  the  comfort  of  a  large 
dwelling;  Living  room  of  cottage,  show¬ 
ing  fireplace  with  built-in  bookcases  on 
either  side,  78;  First  and  second  floor 
plans  of  cottage,  79. 

A  Well-Constructed  Wood  Cottage:  A 
Roomy  Cement  House — Wood  cottage, 
first  floor  plan ;  second  floor  plan,  192 ; 
Exterior  features,  193;  Looking  from  liv¬ 
ing  room  out  into  staircase  and  kitchen, 
194 ;  Roomy  cement  house :  a  most  dur¬ 
able  structure  with  beauty  of  line  and 
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fine  harmony  in  relation  of  detail,  195 ; 
Fireplace  in  the  living  room  of  cement 
house,  with  chimney  of  split  field  stone 
and  a  rough  tile  hearth :  on  either  side 
are  settles  with  wainscoted  backs,  196 ; 
First  floor  plan ;  second  floor  plan,  197. 
One-story  bungalow,  built  of  cement  mor¬ 
tar  over  truss  metal  lath,  316;  Two-story 
cement  bungalow ;  Fireplace  in  the  living 
room  of  two-story  bungalow,  317;  First 
floor  plan  for  two-story  bungalow ;  Sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan  for  two-story  bungalow. 
318;  Plan  showing  detail  in  construction 
of  one-story  bungalow,  319. 

A  Craftsman  House  that  Shows  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  a  New  Idea — Exterior 
view ;  Corner  of  the  dining  room,  looking 
into  the  stone  fireplace  nook,  431 ;  Detail 
of  window  in  living  room,  showing  its 
adjustment  to  the  beams  and  uprights; 
Detail  of  window  in  dining  room,  show¬ 
ing  relation  to  wainscoting,  432;  First 
floor  plan,  434;  Second  floor  plan,  435. 
Two  Craftsman  Plouses  so  Arranged 
that  the  Cost  of  Construction  Will  Be 
Moderate:  Craftsman  house  of  concrete 
or  plaster:  First  floor  plan,  567;  Second 
floor  plan,  568;  Exterior,  569:  A  Crafts¬ 
man  cottage  of  cement  and  shingles 
planned  for  inexpensive  construction :  ex 
terior,  570;  First  and  second  floor  plans, 
571. 

The  Cost  of  the  Craftsman  House :  Why 
These  Designs  Do  Not  Lend  Themselves 
to  what  Is  Called  "Cheap  Building” — A 
Craftsman  house  adapted  to  cement  con¬ 
struction,  681 ;  Craftsman  design  for 
shingled  house,  682 ;  Cement  house,  first 
floor  plan ;  Second  floor  plan.  684 : 
Shingled  cottage,  first  floor  plan  ;  Second 
floor  plan,  687. 

How  Apple  Culture  Is  Becoming  a  Big 
Industry — A  bunch  of  Western  grown 
apples,  showing  what  intelligent  cultiva¬ 
tion  can  achieve  in  the  size  and  quantity 
of  fruit,  669:  The  careful  method  of  pick¬ 
ing  apples  employed  bv  the  successful 
fruit  growers  of  the  Yakima  Valley. 
Washington,  670:  Apples  are  placed  one 
at  a  time  in  packing  boxes  671 :  Pic¬ 
turesque  scene  of  apple  pickers  in  an 
orchard  in  Yakima  Valley.  Washington, 
672. 

How  Beauty  and  Labor  Are  Interwoven  in 
the  Daily  Life  of  Japan — “A  Japanese 
Designer,”  "When  the  Twilight  Bats  Are 


Flitting,”  by  Hokusai,  519;  Nine  views 
showing  Japanese  artisans  at  their  work, 
520-522;  "The  Plowman”:  Carving  on  an 
ivory  tusk,  by  Nakagawa  Rinyai,  527. 

How  Pergolas  Add  to  the  Appreciation  and 
Enjoyment  of  Outdoor  Life — A  rustic 
hotel  pergola  in  California,  of  eucalyptus 
wood  covered  with  grape-vines;  Pergola 
fitted  up  with  armchairs  and  swinging 
seats  for  a  summer  lounging  spot,  203 ; 
Pergola  of  eucalyptus  timber  and  cement, 
sheltering  two  sides  of  a  garden  ;  Concrete 
pergola  leading  to  a  fountain  covered 
with  climbing  roses  and  bordered  with 
geraniums.  204;  Concrete  and  rustic  per¬ 
gola  :  an  attractive  approach  to  the  house : 
Porch  pergola  embowered  in  roses,  used 
as  a  summer  livine  room ;  A  porch  per¬ 
gola  of  wood  with  massive  cement  pil¬ 
lars  :  Pergola  of  a  formal  garden  sug¬ 
gesting  Greek  inspiration,  205 ;  Detail  of 
wood  pergola,  shading  a  garden  path ; 
Japanese  construction  suggested;  pictur¬ 
esque  lanterns  are  hung  at  intervals,  206. 

I Indson-Fulton  Memorial  Art  Exhibit  in 
New  York — Robert  Fulton:  Benjamin 
West,  painter,  frontispiece,  opp.  p.  115: 
"Lucrctia  Stabbing  Herself”:  Rembrandt 
van  Rijn,  painter,  125;  Wilhelm  van  Hey- 
thuysen :  Frans  Hals,  painter,  126;  “The 
Philosopher”:  Rembrandt  van  Rijn, 
painter,  127;  “The  Forest  Stream”: 
Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  painter,  128;  “Ker- 
messc”:  Jan  Steen,  painter,  129;  “Cava¬ 
liers  and  Ladies”:  Pieter  de  Hooch, 
painter,  130;  “Girl  with  Water  Jug”: 
Johannes  Vermeer,  painter.  131 :  Colonial 
desk  of  unusual  beauty  of  design  and 
finish,  132;  Silver  designed  by  New  York 
craftsmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  137 : 
Tankards  designed  bv  American  colonist: 
The  work  of  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  artisans:  Table  made  by  early  colo¬ 
nists,  the  oldest  piece  of  Colonial  furni¬ 
ture  on  record,  138. 

Illustrators,  Foremost  American:  Vital  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  Their  Work — Sketch  for  an 
illustration:  by  William  J.  Glackens,  269: 
"Evening.  Twenty-seventh  Street”:  from 
a  drawing  by  John  Sloan,  270;  “Fifth 
Avenue  Stage” :  from  a  drawing  by 
Everett  Shinn.  27r :  "I  want  you  two 
girls  to  know  each  other” :  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  George  Bellows,  272 :  “Evening  in 
Mulberry  Street":  from  a  drawing  by 
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Jerome  Myers,  273 ;  “Cafe  de  la  Paix” : 
from  a  drawing  by  G.  Wright,  274;  “A 
lonely  figure  trudged  wearily  up  the 
marble  steps”:  from  a  drawing  by  May 
Wilson  Preston,  273 ;  Bear  cub  and 
puma :  from  a  drawing  by  Charles  Liv¬ 
ingston  Bull,  276;  Illustration,  drawn  by 
Henry  Raleigh,  277;  “Summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear”:  a  sketch  of  New  York  life  by 
Boardman  Robinson,  279. 

Jewelry  and  Engraved  Medals,  Interesting 
Modern  French  Work  in — Hat  pin :  by 
Nics  Freres ;  necklace :  by  M.  Fouquet ; 
hat  pin :  by  E.  Brandt ;  bonbonniere :  by 
M.  Feuillatre ;  buckle  :  by  Boutet  de  Mon- 
vel ;  bracelet :  by  M.  Feuillatre,  91 ;  “The 
Friend” :  engraved  medal :  by  M.  Ni- 
clausse :  “Captain  Coffey.  Apache” :  by 
Edward  Sawyer;  “Study”:  by  O.  Yen- 
cesse;  “Transportation”:  placque  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  International  Exhibit 
at  Milan,  92. 

Lace,  Filet,  A  Lesson  in  Making — Figure 
one :  Frame  of  wood  or  heavy  wire  on 
which  the  net  is  sewed,  208:  Figures  two, 
three  and  four:  Positions  of  the  hands  in 
making  Filet  lace,  209 ;  Figure  five :  The 
cloth  stitch  in  which  threads  are  woven 
in  both  directions ;  Figure  six :  Darning 
stitch,  210:  A  tea  cloth  of  Filet  lace 
made  at  Greenwich  House  Handicraft 
School,  designed  bv  Katharine  Lord ; 
Pillow  covers  of  Filet  lace  made  at 
Greenwich  House  Handicraft  School, 
211;  Curtain  made  for  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  at  Greenwich  House  Handicraft 
School :  designed  by  Katharine  Lord : 
Opera  bag  and  card  case  of  modern 
coarse  Filet  lace :  designed  by  Katharine 
Lord,  212. 

Lace-Makers  of  Aspley  Guise — A  cottage 
lived  in  by  one  of  the  lace-makers  at 
Aspley  Guise,  Bedfordshire,  England,  85  ; 
Mrs.  Taylor,  one  of  the  lace-makers,  in 
the  door  of  her  cottage,  86. 

Manet  and  Modern  American  Art — “The 
Reader,”  frontispiece,  opp.  o.  483 ;  “The 
Port  of  Boulogne :  Night  Effect,”  487 ; 
“At  the  Cafe  Concert,”  488;  “The 
Wash,”  489;  “The  Flute,”  490. 

Needlecraft,  A  Revival  of — Working  draw¬ 
ing  for  thistle  embroidery ;  Detail  of  Ori¬ 
ental  stitch,  95;  Corner  of  thistle  design 
for  curtain ;  Showing  the  correct  placing 
of  thistle  design  on  bedspread,  96;  Thistle 


design  for  bedspread ;  Thistle  design  for 
scarf  end ;  Detail  in  thistle  design  for 
curtain,  97. 

Notes :  “Sunlight  Brook” :  Childe  Hassam, 
painter,  595;  “The  Watermelon  Man”: 
Black  and  white  drawing  by  George  Bel¬ 
lows,  596. 

Operetta,  A  Plea  for  the,  as  a  Means  of 
Sincere  Musical  Expression  in  America — 
Oscar  Straus,  a  leading  composer  of 
Viennese  operetta,  385 ;  Victor  Herbert, 
the  leading  composer  of  operetta  in 
America,  386. 

Pantomime:  Its  Place  in  Education  and  Its 
Significance  to  the  Arts — “En  Crinoline”  : 
from  a  painting  by  Ben  Ali  Haggin  of 
Rita  Sacchetto  in  eighteen-thirty  panto¬ 
mime,  639;  Mme.  Hanako,  Japanese 
actress  and  pantomimist :  from  a  painting 
by  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  640;  Pilar-Morin  in 
a  pantomime  presentation  of  “Madame 
Butterfly,”  641 ;  Rita  Sacchetto  as  Pierrot 
in  Mario  Costa’s  opera  “Histoire  d’un 
Pierrot,”  642. 

Parker,  Barry :  An  Architect  Who  Designs 
Houses  as  a  Whole,  and  According  to 
Need  Rather  than  Precedent — Sketch  of 
house  in  relation  to  garden,  409;  The 
home  of  Barry  Parker  in  the  Garden  City 
at  Letchworth ;  Barry  Parker,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  architect  who  is  also  a  craftsman, 
411;  Front  of  living  room  in  Barry  Par¬ 
ker’s  house,  showing  hall  and  entrance 
door;  Back  of  same  room,  showing  fire¬ 
side  nook  and  staircase,  4T2;  Sketch  for 
the  entrance  to  a  country  house,  414 ; 
Sketch  of  corner  of  living  room ;  Sketch 
for  wall  treatment,  415. 

Park  Hill,  a  New  and  Delightful  Suburb, 
that  Is  Being  Built  on  a  Plateau  Over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson— Four  illustrations. 
573',  574- 

Pictures  at  the  Recent  New  York  Water 
Color  Exhibition,  Characteristic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Life — “The  Tree-top  Baby”:  from 
a  water  color  by  Olive  Rush,  361 ;  “Even¬ 
ing  on  the  Bay” :  from  a  water  color  by 
Edward  Dufner,  362 ;  “Wash  Day” :  from 
a  water  color  by  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls, 
363;  Portrait  of  a  Farmer  Artist:  by 
Hanna  Rion,  364. 

Plants,  Hardy,  the  Most  Satisfactory  for 
the  Permanent  Home — Two  corners  of  a 
perennial  garden  in  June,  the  upper  one 
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planted  with  garden  heliotrope  and  Ori¬ 
ental  poppies,  the  lower  one  with  fox¬ 
glove,  larkspur  and  columbine,  583 ;  Ori¬ 
ental  poppies  grouped  in  Japanese  fashion 
in  an  old  pitcher;  Perennial  Japanese  iris, 
blossoming  in  July;  A  mass  of  phlox 
blossoming  at  the  back  door  in  April  and 
May ;  The  hollyhock,  584. 

Rockies,  the  Canadian,  Unexplored  Beauty 
in — Sketch  in  two  colors  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  drawn  by  Louis  Akin,  frontis¬ 
piece,  opp.  p.  233 ;  Giant’s  steps.  Para¬ 
dise  Valley,  in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
312;  Moranne  Lake.  Valley  of  the  Ten 
Peaks,  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  314. 

Romance  of  the  Road,  The  New — The  use 
of  the  automobile  has  been  followed  by  a 
period  of  more  scientifically  constructed 
roadways ;  “The  Lure  of  the  Road,”  47 ; 
The  automobile  is  bringing  the  city  man 
back  to  the  country;  Travel  today  is  gain¬ 
ing  something  of  the  intimacy  and  ro¬ 
mance  which  characterized  the  old  days 
of  the  wayside  inn,  48. 

Spanish  Life  and  Landscape  as  Painted  by 
Luis  Mora — Four  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  Luis  Mora:  “Catetos,  Sevilla”; 
“Hustling  Business,  Sevilla”;  “Hauling 
Boats,  Valencia”;  “A  Spanish  Gypsy,” 
402-406. 

Streeton,  Arthur:  An  Australian  Painter 
Who  Has  Solved  the  Problems  of  Art  in 
His  Own  Way — Four  paintings  by  Arthur 
Streeton:  “Australia  Felix,”  157;  “Syd¬ 
ney  Harbor,  158;  “Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  on  a  Misty  Afternoon  in  Win¬ 
ter,”  159;  “Venice,  Grand  Canal  from 
the  Palazzo  Foscari,”  160. 

Studio-Bungalow,  Designed  and  Built  by 
the  Owner  in  Accordance  with  Crafts¬ 
man  Ideas,  A — Studio-Bungalow  of  Mr. 
H,  Vance  Swope  at  Mardean.  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Living  room.  577;  View  of  living 
room,  showing  stairway  and  windows 
connecting  studio  with  bedroom  on  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  578. 

1  ito,  Ettore,  Modern  Italian  Painter,  The 
Art  of — Illustrations  of  six  paintings : 
“The  Love  Story,”  241 ;  “The  Start  for 


the  Fishing,”  242 ;  “Life,”  243 ;  “The 
Train  Passes,”  244;  “The  Cable,”  245; 
“On  the  Sea  Wall,”  246. 

Town  Planning  in  Theory  and  in  Practice: 
The  Work  of  Raymond  Unwin — Ray¬ 
mond  Unwin,  whose  work  is  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  towns,  395 ;  Top  of  Asmun's 
Place,  Hampstead  Garden’s  Suburb,  with 
children’s  playground  in  foreground ; 
Hampstead  Way :  Some  of  the  first 
houses  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  Tenants,  Ltd.,  396;  Hampstead  Gar¬ 
den  Suburb,  general  plan,  401. 

Tree  Surgery:  A  Lesson  in  the  Care  of 
Trees  along  Scientific  Lines — Cleaning  a 
diseased  cavity  in  an  old  tree  with  chisel 
and  mallet ;  Excavated  tree,  with  cavity 
ready  for  filling  with  cement;  Tree  filled 
with  cement,  properly  rounded  so  that 
bark  will  eventually  grow  over  the 
cavity  and  entirely  hide  the  evidence  of 
excavation,  179;  An  example  of  tree 
butchery  resulting  in  slow  death ;  Im¬ 
proper  way  of  supporting  limbs,  resulting 
in  strangulation;  Limbs  of  trees  properly 
supported  by  iron  bars  held  by  bolts  and 
washers,  instead  of  bands  around  the 
branches,  180. 

Why  Carving  Is  the  Most  Intimately  Ex¬ 
pressive  of  All  the  Arts — Oxford  chapel 
crypt :  showing  early  Norman  carving  on 
the  capitals;  Staircase  of  the  Church  of 
Saint-Etienne-du-Mont,  Paris:  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  transition  of  Renais¬ 
sance,  341 ;  Entrance  to  the  Reliquary : 
interior  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris, 
thirteenth  century;  Detail  of  loggia: 
“The  Condemnation  of  Adam”:  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  Paris.  .342:  Norman  doorway  of 
the  Church  of  Patricksbourne.  showing 
the  transition  to  early  Gothic;  Old  Nor¬ 
man  doorwav  of  the  Church  at  Iffley, 
showing  the  frank  and  simple  decorative 
ideas  of  the  period,  343 ;  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege  Chapel,  Oxford :  an  expression  of 
the  decorative  feeling  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  344. 

Wiltsee.  Mrs.  Everett,  and  Her  Baby  Son : 
from  a  recent  portrait  by  Wilhelm  Funk, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  355. 
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AN  HISTORIC  HOUSE  ON  THE  HUDSON:  THE 
SILENT  WITNESS  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF 
AMERICAN  FREEDOM :  BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 


JjEST  of  the  Hudsonf River,  about  six  miles  above  New¬ 
burgh,  stands  an  historic  house, — the  oldest  house  in 
that  part  of  the  country, — whose  history  suggests  the 
three  great  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
American  life:  religious  liberty,  political  independ¬ 
ence  and  strength  of  individual  endeavor.  The  house, 
which  was  built  somewhere  between  seventeen  hundred 
and  fourteen  and  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty,  rests  in  a  hol¬ 
low,  on  a  road  leading  downward  to  a  rocky  point  of  land  jutting 
into  the  river.  This  point  forms  the  northwestern  head  of  Newburgh 
bay,  and  around  it  cling  perhaps  the  oldest  traditions  of  that  region ;  for 
its  story  reaches  back  into  the  primitive  life  of  aboriginal  America. 

Long  before  the  white  men,  fleeing  from  religious  persecution, 
sought  homes  in  the  New  World, — long  before  the  Dutch  and  English 
pushed  to  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  native  Americans, 
the  Algonquin  tribes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
met  at  certain  seasons  to  worship  in  their  own  way  along  the  river 
banks.  The  crooked  roads  past  Newburgh  and  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  over  which  throngs  the  traffic  of  the  white  man  today,  are  simply 
enlargements  of  Indian  trails  beaten  by  moccasined  feet  through 
what  was  then  a  primeval  wilderness.  From  all  directions  the  trails 
converged  at  the  spot  where  the  house  now  stands,  and  led  down¬ 
ward  to  the  point  on  the  shore  where  the  Indians  held  their  ceremonies. 
Down  from  the  North,  up  from  the  South,  and  across  the  mountains 
from  the  West  came  the  tribes,  sometimes  from  two  hundred  miles 
away,  to  gather  on  the  rocky  point.  Here  they  danced  in  ceremonial 
rite,  chanting  their  harsh,  rhythmic  liturgies  and  invoking  the  super¬ 
natural  forces  that  to  them  were  manifest  in  nature  and  in  the  animals. 
Thus  the  red  men  implored  the  greater  powers  to  aid  them  in  their 
struggle  for  existence,  praying  for  help  in  war,  in  fishing  expeditions 
and  in  the  chase.  Colonial  chronicles  tell  that  these  rites  were  held 
before  starting  on  the  hunt,  or  on  war  ventures,  in  order  that  the 
Indians  might  learn  whether  they  would  be  successful.  Could  the 
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Indian  medicine-men,  the  tribal  priests  and  prophets,  have  under¬ 
stood  the  sign  that  floated  up  the  Hudson  past  their  place  of  ceremony 
in  the  historic  year  of  sixteen  hundred  and  nine,  what  message  of 
despair  would  they  have  proclaimed  to  their  people !  But  the  Indians 
little  knew  at  that  time  that  the  coming  of  the  white  men  meant  their 
doom.  Tradition  says  that  Hudson’s  ship  lay  by  night  at  anchor 
off  the  rocky  point,  while  the  Indians  performed  their  ceremony. 
What  a  sight  met  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  sailors!  Strange  forms 
upon  the  shore,  lit  only  by  the  flare  of  a  great  fire,  danced  and  leaped 
around  the  blaze,  while  out  over  the  waters  floated  a  shrill,  barbaric 
chant  which  must  have  seemed  to  the  white  men  the  very  voice  of  the 
unknown  wilderness.  If  the  Indians  further  down  the  river,  wdio 
by  day  had  seen  with  awe  the  approach  of  the  strange  ship,  had 
welcomed  the  wrhite  men,  thinking  them  gods, — so  now7  the  sailors, 
struck  with  terror  at  the  Indians  upon  the  river  bank,  thought  indeed 
that  the  aborigines  were  in  league  with  the  devil!  In  fact,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  ceremony  written  in  sixteen  hundred  and  twTenty- 
one,  naively  states  that  at  a  certain  moment  in  the  dance  “the  devil 
appears  (they  say)  in  the  shape  of  a  ravenous  or  a  harmless  animal — 
the  first  betokens  something  bad,  the  second  something  good.”  It 
is  uncertain  just  when  the  rocky  point  on  which  the  Indians  held  their 
ceremonies  received  the  suggestive  name  by  which  it  still  is  know’n. 

m  DU  t  v 

The  story  goes  that  it  wras  a  Dutch  skipper,  somewhere  between 
sixteen  hundred  and  twTenty-four  and  sixteen  hundred  and  forty, 
who  w7ith  the  picturesque  and  superstitious  fancy  of  that  period, 
first  called  the  spot,  “De  Duyfel’s  Dans  Hammer  ”  (“The  Devil’s 
Dance  Chamber”),  which  title  has  been  solemnly  inscribed  ever  since 
on  maps  and  legal  records. 

The  Indians  continued  to  hold  their  ceremonies  at  the  Dans 
Hammer  many  years  after  Hudson’s  advent,  until  early  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  the  simple  worshipers  retreated  into  the  forests, 
driven  back  by  the  settlements  of  the  whites. 

IT  WAS  in  the  reign  of  “Good  Queen  Anne,''  over  a  hundred  years 
after  Hudson’s  discovery,  that  a  large  grant  of  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  acres  on  the  Hudson  River  known  as  the  “Harrison 
Patent,”  wTas  issued  and  divided  among  five  owners.  The  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  this  grant  containing  about  one  thousand  acres  of 
land,  including  the  Dans  Hammer,  was  obtained  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  fourteen  by  an  obscure  but  interesting  personage  known  to  local 
history  as  “Gomez  the  Jew.”  From  his  name  Gomez  must  have 
been  by  ancestry  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Jew,  possibly  one  of  those 
whose  family  had  knowm  little  peace  in  Europe  since  the  expulsion 
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of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  but  who, 
like  religious  refugees  of  Christian  faith,  had  found  temporary  asylum 
in  brave  and  tolerant  little  Holland.  Or  he  may  have  been  descended 
from  the  little  band  of  Jews  who  fled  from  Portuguese  Brazil  and 
landed  at  the  New  Netherlands  in  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
However  this  may  be,  we  hear  of  Gomez  only  as  “a  Jew  and  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  New  York.”  Here  then,  on  the  Hudson,  in  a  hollow  of  the 
hills,  close  to  the  main  Indian  trail  leading  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Dans  Kammer,  Gomez  built  his  house.  Pioneer  settlers  in 
those  days  naturally  selected  such  location  for  their  dwellings  as 
would  provide  them  best  protection  against  the  elements  and  against 
hostile  Indians.  Gomez  therefore  built  his  home  in  a  warm  spot 
at  the  head  of  a  valley  facing  the  south,  near  a  spring.  As  this  spring 
was  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  the  Indians,  being  on  the  main  trail 
leading  from  the  back  country  to  the  Dans  Kammer,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  house  must  have  been  built  with  the  idea  of  fortification 
against  possible  Indian  depredation.  Indeed,  Gomez  was  six  miles 
from  any  other  settlement  and  thus  lived  in  comparative  isolation. 
The  house  was  therefore  a  stronghold, — a  stone  block  house  of  the 
type  often  built  at  that  period  in  outlying  districts.  It  consisted  of  two 
front  rooms  and  back  of  these  two  cellars  wherein  were  stored  pro¬ 
visions  and  possessions  safely  barricaded  against  the  Indians.  Over 
the  whole  sloped  the  slanting  Dutch  roof  characteristic  of  New  York 
dwellings  at  that  time.  It  must  have  been  Gomez,  or  his  workmen, 
who  first  felled  the  primeval  forest  trees  of  this  region  to  furnish 
timber  for  the  roof. 

Whether  or  not  the  Jewish  merchant  piled  up  the  stone  walls 
with  his  own  hands,  or  whether  he  employed  Dutch  or  English 
builders  to  help  him,  is  not  known:  but  the  house  was  skilfully  and 
well  built.  The  common  field  stone  was  the  only  material  used  in 
the  entire  structure  except  the  wood  for  the  roof.  There  was  no 
lime,  yet  the  stones  were  so  well  fitted,  and  so  cunningly  locked  to¬ 
gether  that  the  observer  would  fancy  them  laid  in  mortar.  The 
unavoidable  cracks  between  the  stones  were  simply  chinked  with  clay 
— found  near  at  hand — to  keep  out  rats  and  weather.  The  great 
walls,  over  two  feet  in  thickness,  have  stood  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  just  as  they  were  when  the  stones  were  first  laid. 

It  is  probable  that  like  many  another  early  New  Yorker,  Gomez 
sought  the  wilderness  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  Indeed,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  his  house  at  the  convergence  of  the  Indian  trails,  near  the 
Indian  spring  and  camping  ground,  would  indicate  that  he  purposely 
established  himself  where  he  could  come  into  ready  touch  with  the 
red  men  for  purposes  of  barter.  We  may  imagine  the  Indians  on 
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their  way  to  the  Dans  Kammer  stopping  at  the  block  house  to  leave 
their  furs  in  exchange  for  the  hatchets,  knives  and  trinkets  that  they 
coveted.  The  strong  cellars  in  the  back  of  the  house  were  probably 
built  to  hold  the  peltries  acquired  by  the  merchant,  as  well  as  the 
articles  of  exchange  for  the  Indians.  Trade  with  the  natives  was 
indeed  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  livelihood  among  the  Dutch 
and  English  of  New  York,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Gomez  was  a 
rich  merchant  with  paid  assistants,  and  that  his  trading  was  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  some  importance.  It  is  curious  that  he  should  bear  the  same 
name  as  Estevan  Gomez  who  in  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
sailed  from  Labrador  to  Florida  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  navi¬ 
gators  to  notice  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 

SO  STOOD  as  a  frontier  settlement  this  house  of  an  early  Jewish 
pioneer  whose  presence,  even  as  a  merchant-trader,  suggests 
reflection  on  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  which  was  avowedly  the 
first  principle  of  the  settlers  in  the  New  World.  At  that  time  bigotry 
and  persecution  raged  in  Europe  among  those  who  were  all  Christian 
and  racially  related,  but  differing  Christian  sects  had  endured  per¬ 
secution  at  each  other’s  hands  only  since  the  Reformation;  the  Jews 
had  endured  it  at  the  hands  of  all  almost  since  the  advent  of  Christian¬ 
ity  itself.  It  was  therefore  a  significant  test  of  American  ideals  of 
religious  liberty,  that  the  Jew  as  a  Jew,  so  early  found  a  home  among 
the  Colonists.  Perhaps  nothing  proves  more  convincingly  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  followers  of  Roger  Williams  than  the  reception  of  the 
Jews  by  Rhode  Island.  When  some  of  the  oppressed  and  harried 
Hebrew  race  asked  if  they  could  find  a  home  near  this  settlement, 
they  received  in  answer  this  statement,  “We  declare  they  may  expect 
as  good  protection  here  as  any  stranger,  not  being  of  our  nation, 
ought  to  have.”  For  did  not  the  very  Charter  drawn  up  by  the 
Rhode  Island  assembly  of  the  people  contain  the  words, — “No 
person  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  in  anyways  called  in  question 
for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  .  . 

In  August,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  a  band  of  Jews 
landed  at  Newport,  and  there,  true  to  their  faith,  they  subsequently 
built  a  Jewish  house  of  God  on  American  soil.  Longfellow  has 
sung  the  pathos  of  this  persecuted  race  in  his  poem  on  the  old 
Colonial  Jewish  burial  ground  at  Newport.  But  it  was  not  in  Rhode 
Island  that  the  Jews  were  first  received;  New  Amsterdam  had  already 
opened  its  harbor  to  the  Jewish  refugees  from  Brazil.  Though 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  then  Governor  of  the  colony,  had  ordered  this  little 
band  of  Jew's  to  leave  the  country,  he  received  instructions  from 
Holland  that  this  course  would  be  “unreasonable  and  unfair.”  and 
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that  he  was  to  allow  the  Jews  to  remain  and  to  accord  them  such  civil 
and  political  rights  as  were  granted  them  in  Amsterdam.  The  Jews 
found  happiest  homes,  however,  in  the  colony  of  Roger  Williams, 
who  was  beloved  for  his  justice  and  broad-mindedness  not  only 
by  his  own  followers  but  by  the  Indians  as  well, — he  who  feared  that 
England  and  the  other  nations  would  one  day  have  to  regret  their 
treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  who  declared,  “I  desire  not  the  liberty 
to  myself  which  I  would  not  freely  and  impartially  weigh  out  to  all 
the  consciences  of  the  world  besides.” 

To  appreciate  what  this  spirit  of  religious  tolerance— or  perhaps 
more  truly,  the  effort  toward  it — meant  in  those  times,  we  must 
remember  how  Europe  had  been  torn  by  jealous  and  bloody  wars  in 
which  religious  bigotry  had  played  hideous  and  cruel  part.  The 
block  house  on  the  Hudson,  like  many  another  old  American  dwelling, 
was  therefore,  in  a  measure,  a  silent  witness  to  a  new  spirit  of  freedom, 
—to  a  spirit  of  growth  in  racial  as  well  as  in  religious  tolerance.  Who 
can  foretell,  in  our  nation  of  many  races,  what  the  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  spirit  of  tolerance  may  mean  in  the  ideals  and  in  the 
“new  religion”  of  the  country.  Certainly,  in  regard  to  the  Jews, 
the  opening  to  this  keenly  intellectual  race,  of  professions  and  activities 
which  had  been  denied  them  during  centuries  of  European  oppres¬ 
sion,  should  have  a  quickening  effect  upon  our  institutions,  stimu¬ 
lating  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  grafting  upon  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  and  youthful  country  the  seasoned  cultural  influence  of  an 
ancient  civilization.  Indeed,  Harper’s  Encyclopaedia  of  United 
States  History,  in  writing  of  the  Jews  in  America,  says  that  already 
“their  homes,  asylums,  hospitals  and  educational  establishments 
are  among  the  best  endowed  and  most  progressive  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  the  benevolent  acts  of  prosperous  Hebrew  men  toward 
objects  and  institutions  other  than  those  of  their  own  people  have 
received  a  high  and  deserved  recognition.” 

“Gomezjthe  Jew”  must  have  held  his  lonely  citadel  for  some 
thirty  years  or  so.  His  block  house  subsequently  changed  owners, 
— and  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  four  years  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  it  was  bought  by  a  patriotic  Dutch- American 
named  Wolfert  Acker,  during  whose  possession  the  house  entered 
upon  its  second  period  of  typical  American  life. 

This  Wolfert  Acker  was  a  great-grandson  of  Jan  Acker,  one  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Netherland,  and  a  grandson  of 
the  older  Wolfert  whom  Washington  Irving  has  immortalized  with 
such  quaint  humor  in  his  sketch  called  “Wolfert’s  Roost.”  This 
younger  Wolfert  is  in  no  way  to  be  confused  with  the  elder,  nor  is 
the  block  house  of  “Gomez  the  Jew,”  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud- 
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son  to  be  identified  with  the  “Roost,”  or  “Sunnyside,”  on  the  east 
bank,  described  by  Irving.  Wolfert  the  younger  was  a  Revolutionary 
patriot  who  attained  much  local  prominence  during  the  war.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  decision  and  energy,  and  to  have  been 
filled  with  a  fine  spirit  of  American  patriotism.  At  a  time  when 
New  York  was  wavering  between  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  the  deter¬ 
mined  stand  for  independence,  Wolfert  came  forward  in  his  local 
precinct  as  a  stanch  and  daring  adherent  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Newburgh  was  then  the  principal  town  on  this  part  of  the  Hudson, 
and  we  repeatedly  find  the  name  of  Wolfert  Acker  upon  the  town 
chronicles. 

THE  story  of  the  settlement  of  Newburgh  is  not  without  pic¬ 
turesque  interest.  It  was  in  seventeen  hundred  and  nine,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River,  that 
a  group  of  Protestant  German  peasants,  known  as  the  Palatines, 
were  driven  by  the  Catholic  French  from  the  Rhine  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  between  Louis  XIV  and  the  Grand 
Alliance  of  European  powers.  The  villages  in  the  Palatinate  were 
burned  and  the  peasants  reduced  to  starvation  till  at  the  instigation 
of  Protestant  Queen  Anne  and  her  statesmen,  the  German  refugees 
sought  English  protection  and  were  sent  to  America.  Most  of  the 
Palatines  settled  in  Pennsylvania — (having  perhaps  already  come 
under  the  influence  of  William  Penn  during  his  travels  in  Germany) 
and  there  they  left  their  impress  in  the  quaint  dialect  known  as 
“Pennsylvania  Dutch.”  But  a  few  came  to  New  York,  for,  home¬ 
sick  for  their  Rhenish  country,  they  had  petitioned  the  “Goode 
Queene”  for  lands  in  the  new  world  as  like  as  possible  to  their  be¬ 
loved  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  grant  on  the  beautiful  Hudson  River 
had  therefore  been  issued  to  them.  Some  ten  or  twelve  rude  log 
cabins  of  these  Palatine  settlers  formed  the  beginning  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Newburgh.  The  German  colony  was  short  lived, 
however,  for  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three  the  increasing 
stream  of  English  settlers  bought  out  all  the  Palatine  farmers,  who 
sought  homes  elsewhere, — all  except  one  family,  the  descendants  of 
Michael  Weigand,  who  are  still  to  be  found  in  Orange  County. 

It  was  at  the  hostelry  of  Martin  Weigand,  mentioned  by  historians 
as  “the  Weigand  Tavern  at  Newburgh,”  that  the  daring  General 
“mad  Anthony  Wayne”  made  his  headquarters,  while  Washington 
stayed  at  the  historic  “Washington  Headquarters”  still  standing  in 
the  town.  In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  patriots  at  the  Weigand 
Tavern,  when  Wolfert  Acker  and  others  were  appointed  “A  Com- 
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mittee  of  Safety  and  Observation.”  The  Tories  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  precinct  were  aggressive  and  prominent,  and  had  incited  the 
neighboring  Indians  to  depredations  upon  the  Whigs.  It  was  as 
necessary  to  protect  the  settlers  at  home  as  to  send  troops  to  the 
front.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  we  find  Wolfert  among  the 
delegates  selected  to  attend  the  Provincial  Convention  in  New  York. 
Still  later  we  see  him  chairman  of  another  important  meeting  at  the 
Weigand  Tavern,  when  the  Committee  “formulated  and  placed  a 
copy  of  the  pledge  of  the  patriots  there  for  signature.”  We  are  told 
that  Wolfert  was  in  fact  a  “zealous  Whig,”  and  that  he  was  noted  for 
“hunting  Tories,”  We  are  also  told  that  a  regiment  located  at  New¬ 
burgh  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-three  had  Wolfert  Acker 
as  second  lieutenant.  He  contributed  freely  of  his  means  to  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  left  nothing 
undone  that  was  in  his  power  to  do  in  furthering  the  cause  of  American 
independence. 

The  block  house  near  the  Dans  Kammer  now  became  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  the  Whigs  in  all  that  part  of  the  country,  and  indeed 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  local  patriots.  The  house,  as  occupied  by 
Wolfert  Acker,  stood  for  the  great  principle  of  political  independence. 
On  the  Sabbath  day  the  neighboring  Whig  farmers  gathered  at  Wol- 
fert’s  house  to  confer  together  and  to  learn  the  latest  war  news. 
Wolfert  opened  these  meetings  by  reading  a  chapter  from  his  old 
Dutch  Bible;  after  this  he  recounted  to  his  audience  whatever  news 
he  had  received,  then  the  current  Whig  newspaper  was  read,  and  a 
general  discussion  followed.  The  meetings  broke  up  early  that  the 
farmers  might  reach  their  homes  before  dark.  We  may  imagine 
that  the  Whigs  dreaded  to  leave  their  farms  unprotected  after  sun¬ 
down;  and  though  the  old  Indian  trails  had  long  since  become  high 
roads  along  which  the  people  had  built  their  homes,  perhaps  the 
revolutionists  never  felt  wholly  safe  from  Tories  and  hostile  Indians 
after  nightfall. 

With  what  joy  must  the  Newburgh  patriots  have  welcomed  the 
victorious  close  of  the  war!  Surely  they  must  have  felt  that  some 
thanks  were  due  to  the  local  efforts  of  Wolfert  Acker.  For  we  are 
told  that  by  the  little  Sabbath  meetings  in  his  stone  house  Wolfert 
“continually  strengthened  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  friends  of 
Liberty  during  the  whole  War.” 

After  the  seven  years’  struggle  was  over  and  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  were  again  striving  to  emerge  from  the  ruin  that  had  blighted 
New  York,  we  find  Wolfert  Acker  vigorously  engaged  in  new  pur¬ 
suits.  With  the  creative  enterprise  and  self-reliant  initiative  that 
were  and  are  typical  of  American  character,  we  see  Wolfert  estab- 
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lishing  a  landing  on  the  Hudson  (now  known  as  Cedarcliff) ;  throwing 
a  ferry  across  the  river;  sending  a  packet  line  of  sloops  to  New  York 
City;  operating  grist  and  saw  mills  on  the  stream  flowing  past  his 
house,  known  on  old  maps  as  “Jew’s  Creek"  in  honor  of  Gomez; 
and  busily  occupying  himself  on  his  own  premises  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick, — a  trade  in  which  the  Dutch  excelled.  The  brick¬ 
yard  was  but  a  simple  affair.  Acker  had  found  clay  in  the  hill  above 
his  house,  and  utilizing  the  natural  opportunity  thus  offered  he  had 
his  negro  slaves  cast  bricks  in  home-made  molds.  The  block  house 
now  enters  upon  the  third  era  of  its  life.  It  bears  witness  to  the  pluck 
and  industry  with  which  the  New  Yorkers  rebounded  from  the  devas¬ 
tation  of  the  War.  It  becomes  transformed  from  a  mere  pioneer 
stronghold  into  an  American  home.  Acker  knocks  off  the  old  slop¬ 
ing  Dutch  roof  and  builds  a  second-story  from  his  own  bricks.  So 
stands  the  house  today, — an  old  American  mansion  on  the  Hudson 
River,  having  outlived  those  who  made  its  history,  but  still  filled 
with  the  honor  of  by-gone  days. 

We  part  reluctantly  from  the  forceful  character  of  Wolfert  Acker 
the  younger,  and  from  this  interesting  period  in  New  York  history. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  the  house  and  property  ^  passed 
from  the  old  Dutch  family  into  other  hands. 

FORTUNATELY  for  the  house  and  its  history,  the  present 
owner  is  himself  a  native  of  New’burgh  who  values  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Hudson  River.  When  the  house  came  into 
his  possession,  he  found  it  quite  a  modernized  dwelling.  With 
care,  prompted  by  taste  and  intelligence,  he  undid  the  work 
of  the  last  fifty  years  and  restored  the  house  to  its  old  Colonial  dignity. 
The  task  was  only  accomplished  by  patient  study  and  effort.  Bit 
by  bit,  beneath  the  modern  innovations,  the  true  character  of  the  old 
dwelling  wras  discovered  and  again  brought  forth.  Let  us  look  at 
the  house  today.  There  it  stands,  half  stone,  half  brick,  nestled  deep 
among  the  hills,  sheltered  from  the  winds  in  winter,  shaded  by  the 
trees  in  summer.  Before  it  rushes  the  mill-stream  with  its  ceaseless 
song.  A  little  path  leads  to  the  door,  whose  framework  is  still  the 
wrood  of  those  first  trees  felled  by  “Gomez  the  Jew.”  Opposite  the 
door  in  the  center  of  the  house  is  a  steep  pine  staircase  built  by  Wol¬ 
fert  Acker.  To  the  left  of  the  staircase  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the 
larger  of  the  twro  rooms  built  by  Gomez.  Here  is  the  huge  stone  fire¬ 
place,  whose  opening  is  at  least  eight  feet  wide  and  between  five  and 
six  feet  deep,  before  which  we  may  imagine  that  the  Indians  warmed 
themselves  when  they  came  in  winter  to  barter  furs.  What  a  picture 
it  makes  for  the  fancy — the  pioneer  JewT  and  the  Indians  in  the  broad, 
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low-ceiled  room,  lit  by  the  roaring  fire  of  mammoth  logs.  In  the 
smaller  room  to  the  right  is  another  equally  large  fireplace,  in  the 
center  of  which  hangs  an  iron  chain  with  a  hook  at  the  end  on  which 
a  pot  or  kettle  was  hung  in  the  old  days.  Back  of  these  two  rooms, 
bedded  in  the  hillside  and  thus  quite  inaccessible  from  without,  are 
the  two  cellars.  Upstairs  there  are  several  rooms,  built,  of  course, 
by  Acker,  and  above  this  second  story  of  brick  is  a  garret  in  which 
may  now  be  seen  a  number  of  spinning  wheels  collected  by  the  present 
owner  of  the  house. 

The  great  stone  fireplaces  of  the  Jew  had  been  bricked  in  by 
Acker,  and  Colonial  mantelpieces  placed  above  them.  Later  comers 
had  made  the  fireplaces  still  smaller,  according  to  modern  fashion, 
so  that  no  traces  of  the  original  hearths  were  to  be  seen.  The  present 
owner  noticed  that  the  chimneys  in  the  garret  were  enormously  wide, 
and  he  wondered  why  they  were  so  much  larger  than  the  fireplaces 
below.  Convinced  that  the  original  fireplaces  were  very  large  and 
were  still  beneath  the  modern  ones,  he  began  to  dig  and  found,  as 
has  been  said,  that  two  successively  smaller  fireplaces  had  been  built 
into  the  first  cavernous  ones.  So  he  restored  the  rude  picturesque 
hearths  to  their  original  aspect.  This  is  only  one  detail  of  his  work 
upon  the  house. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  American  of  today  unpossessed  by  the 
fever  of  tearing  down  the  old  while  striving  for  the  new, — one  who 
as  a  private  individual  is  willing  to  give  time  and  study  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  an  old  American  landmark.  Surely  this  is  a  pastime, — 
if  we  may  call  it  by  so  slight  a  word — of  benefit  to  a  local  community, 
as  well  as  of  credit  to  the  individual.  Our  past  is  not  far  behind  us, 
itais  true ;  but  our  history,  though  only  a  few  generations  long,  is  worth 
remembering. 

They  say  that  some  of  Wolfert  Acker’s  many  descendants  pushed 
westward.  Let  us  hope  that  they  inherited  the  vigor  and  initiative 
of  their  progenitor.  The  desire  for  liberty  of  thought  and  of  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  is  as  characteristic  of  our  struggling  Western  towns 
today  as  ever  it  was  of  the  first  settlements,  Indeed,  could  the  old 
house  on  the  Hudson  but  speak,  it  might  justly  echo  for  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  the  Colonial  maxim  declaring  freedom 
of  conscience  “to  every  man,  whether  Jew,  or  Turk,  or  papist,  or 
whomsoever  steers  no  otherwise  than  his  conscience  dares.” 


MODERN  BRITISH  ART,  AS  SEEN  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  AT  THE  GRAFTON 
GALLERIES:  BY  M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

HE  several  exhibitions  of  pictures  held  in  London 
during  the  past  summer  offered  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  student  of  conditions  and  tendencies 
in  modern  British  art,  for,  in  addition  to  a  large  and 
very  representative  showing  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  innumerable  minor  exhibitions  by  single 
men  or  small  groups,  there  was  on  view  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  a  notable  collection  of  significant  work  done  by  the  younger 
men, — the  daring  and  revolutionary  spirits  wrho  for  the  most  part 
are  outside  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

For  this  reason  the  group  of  more  than  three  hundred  “Chosen 
Pictures”  shown  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  wras  acknowledged  by  the 
art  critics  to  be  the  most  important  exhibition  held  in  London  for 
many  years.  It  carried  the  greater  weight  because  it  was  partially 
a  retrospective  exhibition,  including  not  only  canvases  fresh  from 
the  easel,  but  examples  of  the  most  characteristic  paintings,  draw¬ 
ings,  etchings,  engravings  and  sculpture  done  by  the  exhibitors  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years.  The  idea  of  holding  such  a  retrospective 
exhibition  wras  borrowed  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  a  short  time  ago  held  a  similar  exhibition  of  the  work  of  well- 
known  academicians.  This  wras  considered  at  the  time  to  be  a 
vindication  of  Academic  art,  and  also  somewhat  of  a  challenge  to  the 
revolutionists,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  unqualified  success,  as 
a  showing  of  the  past  efforts  of  those  officially  high  in  British  art 
circles  resulted  in  a  display  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

But  the  indirect  effect  of  it  has  been  well  worth  while,  for  the  men 
of  the  International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers  and 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club  took  up  the  gauntlet  which  had  thus 
been  thrown  down  and  gathered  together  a  thoroughly  representative 
collection  of  their  own  work,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  continued 
until  the  close  of  that  official  exhibition. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  people  interested  in  art  matters  went  from 
one  to  the  other  again  and  again,  observing,  comparing  and  judging 
respective  merits  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own  critical  powers 
and  their  predisposition  toward  one  or  the  other  expressions  of  the 
national  art  feeling.  The  revolutionaries  most  assuredly  did  not  lose 
by  such  comparison,  for,  although  it  was  admitted  everywhere  that 
the  level  of  the  Academy  w'as  unusually  high  this  year,  it  was  still 
very  much  of  a  level,  and  nothing  was  offered  that  wTas  either  new 
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From  the  recent  exhibition  of  “Chosen  Pictures”  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  London. 


“the  gfay  feather”  :  john 

LAVERY,  PAINTER. 


From  the  recent  exhibition  of  "Chosen  Pictures"  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  London. 


"supper  time”  :  william 

STRANG,  PAINTER. 


THE  TENDENCY  OF  MODERN  BRITISH  ART 


or  specially  significant.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  was  very  much 
more  the  vogue  than  the  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  for  the  Royal 
Academy  is  a  time-honored  institution,  and  society  would  no  more 
omit  visiting  it  a  certain  number  of  times,  than  it  would  omit  the 
Ascot  or  the  yacht  racing  at  Cowes.  And  it  was  undeniably  attractive 
and  charming,  the  technique  uniformly  high, — otherwise  the  pictures 
would  not  have  been  admitted, — but  it  was  the  same  well-bred,  con¬ 
servative,  optimistic,  thoroughly  conventional  British  art  which  has 
held  its  own  for  so  many  years,  serene  in  its  placid  consciousness  of 
superiority,  and  undisturbed  by  the  efforts  of  the  many  succeeding 
groups  of  revolutionists. 

THE  element  that  predominated, — if  any  one  element  in  so  large 
an  exhibition  could  be  said  to  predominate, — was  portraiture. 
There  were  hundreds  of  brilliant,  well-painted  canvases  and 
smooth  well-modeled  statues  and  busts  of  distinguished  men  and 
women,  slender,  high-bred  young  girls  and  beautiful  children, — a 
most  aristocratic  and  charming  display  of  conventional  and  presumably 
charming  people.  There  were  landscapes  in  almost  equal  number, 
showing  bits  of  the  lovely,  prosperous,  well-groomed  English  country, 
delightfully  quaint  and  mellow  old  villages,  stately  castles,  rugged 
Scotch  and  Welsh  mountains  and  gorges,  and  richly  colored  glimpses 
of  Italy,  Switzerland  and  the  Riviera, — -all  painted  from  the  English 
point  of  view,  which  is  as  unmistakable  anywhere  in  the  world  as  the 
Englishman  himself.  The  lower  classes  were  by  no  means  neglected, 
but  in  these  pictures  they  were  all  comfortable,  prosperous  and  well- 
behaved, — sturdy  plowmen  going  home  at  twilight,  bare-footed 
lassies  tending  sheep  or  picking  buttercups,  and  nice  old  women  knit¬ 
ting  in  pleasant  cottage  kitchens.  Ragged,  gaunt,  desperate  poverty,' 
such  as  may  be  seen  any  day  in  Whitechapel,  does  not  gain  admission 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  unless  indeed  it  may  lend  itself  to  such  dramatic 
handling  as  robs  it  of  all  its  misery  and  sordidness  and  lends  it  a  sen¬ 
timental  charm  that  is  pleasantly  exciting  to  the  emotions.  Of 
course  there  were  mythological  and  historical  pictures  by  scores 
and  hundreds;  so  many  “Judgments  of  Paris”  that  one  grew  to  look 
for  them  and  to  recognize  them  from  afar,  almost  as  automatically 
as  one  spots  another  “Susannah  and  the  Elders”  in  the  Continental 
galleries.  But  even  here  the  British  viewpoint  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Greek  goddesses,  nymphs  and  Andromedas,  clad 
only  in  their  own  loveliness,  were  all  nice  pretty  golden-haired 
English  girls  unmistakably  conscious  of  the  indecorum  of  appear¬ 
ing  in  public  without  the  customary  skirt  and  blouse.  The  knights 
and  ladies,  gay  young  squires  and  pretty  pages  with  lutes  and 
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lovelocks,  were  more  convincing,  because  although  they  hap¬ 
pened  a  long  time  ago,  they  still  belong  to  the  soil  and  in  their  time 
were  members  of  the  very  best  English  society.  In  fact  the  entire 
exhibition  was  a  complete  revelation  of  the  life,  opinions  and  view¬ 
point  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, — sleek,  prosperous,  well-bred 
and  very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  because  so  irreproachably  presented, 
but  not  of  a  character  to  grip  either  mind  or  heart  with  profound 
conviction  or  compelling  emotion,  because  it  so  systematically  ignored 
the  rugged  facts  of  life. 

WHEN  one  went  from  the  Academy  to  the  Grafton  Galleries,  the 
first  impression  was  that  here  one  was  face  to  face  with  the  work 
of  men  who  are  doing  real  things, — revealing  honestly  what  they 
see  and  think  and  feel;  struggling  for  true  and  vivid  expression,  often 
without  much  regard  for  beauty  or  grace,  and  boldly  experimenting 
with  methods  which  in  some  cases  have  not  as  yet  become  entirely 
familiar,  but  which  are  always  vigorous  and  sincere.  This  exhi¬ 
bition  showed  the  spirit  of  unrest, — transition  period, — as  clearly 
as  the  Academy  showed  the  preponderance"  of  the  established  order, 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  evidences  were  all  of  an  awakening  art  spirit. 
The  pretty  picture  with  a  story  in  it  was  not  to  be  found;  the  por¬ 
traits  were  vigorous,  truthful  and  convincing,  and  the  excursions 
made  into  the  past  resulted  in  a  bringing  back  of  the  feeling  that 
belonged  to  the  times  depicted. 

The  influence  of  Whistler  was  very  strong,  and  there  were  also 
traces  of  kinship  with  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Manet  and  Monet,  as 
well  as  the  modern  Dutch  School.  The  Glasgow  men  were  very 
much  in  evidence,  showing  some  of  the  strongest  canvases  in  the 
exhibition.  Naturally,  the  leader  among  these  was  John  Lavery, 
who  combines  great  vigor  and  sinceritv  with  a  most  subtle  and  de- 
licious  color  and  a  delicacy  of  handling  that  emphasizes  the  poetic 
side  of  his  subject.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  group  of  pictures 
shown  by  Mr.  Lavery  was  entitled  “The  Gray  Feather,” — a  portrait 
of  a  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  young  woman  in  a  black  frock. 
She  w?ears  a  gray  hat  with  soft  gray  plumes  and  a  filmy  veil  and 
leans  on  a  dull  yellow'  cushion,  the  color  of  winch  accentuates  the 
olive  tone  in  her  clear  dark  skin.  The  high  notes  of  color  are  given 
by  the  roses  lying  on  the  cushion  and  by  the  sparkle  of  the  jewels  on  her 
throat  and  lifted  hand.  Quite  as  interesting,  and  much  more  delicate 
and  elusive  in  effect,  is  another  portrait  called  “The  White  Duchess,” 
— an  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Lavery’s  astonishing  skill  in  handling 
the  varying  tones  of  white  combined  with  the  faintest  gray  and  pale 
tints  of  yellow,  pink  and  violet.  The  whole  picture  is  like  an  opal. 
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From  the  recent  exhibition  of  "Chosen  Pictures”  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  London. 


"the  betrayal”  : 

RICKETTS,  PAINTER. 


CHARLES 


From  the  recent  exhibition  of  “Chosen  Pictures ”  at  the  Grafton  Galleries.  London. 


"the  man  in  the  black  shirt”  :  A  portrait 

OF  CHARLES  SHANNON,  BY  HIMSELF. 


From  the  recent  exhibition  of  “Chosen  Pictures ”  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  London. 


‘the  sculptress  :  Charles 

SHANNON,  PAINTER. 


Reproduced  by  permission  j>f  the  Stafford  Galleries 


"end  of  the  morris  dance": 

WILLIAM  NICHOLSON,  PAINTER. 
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Still  another  portrait,  called  “The  Gray  Horse”  shows  a  favorite 
and  most  characteristic  subject  with  Mr.  Lavery.  A  slim  young 
woman  in  a  black  habit  sits  on  the  back  of  a  gray  horse  of  which  only 
the  head  and  back  show  in  the  picture,  the  figure  of  the  rider  being 
given  all  the  prominence,  while  the  horse  is  merely  an  accessory  to 
make  possible  the  pose.  This  picture  is  full  of  sunshine,  which 
sifts  through  the  leaves  of  an  overhanging  tree  and  dapples  horse 
and  rider  with  splashes  of  dazzling  light. 

ANOTHER  Scotchman  who  shows  a  notable  group  of  paint¬ 
ings  is  William  Strang,  who  has  strayed  from  Ins  original  place 
in  the  Academy,— -because  he  is  an  A.  R.  A.  in  spite  of  his 
revolutionary  tendencies,— and  he  seems  much  more  at  home  here 
than  in  the  decorous  assemblage  of  the  immortals.  Ir.  Strang 
derives  his  methods  of  color  and  treatment  from  the  Venetians,  and 
his  inspiration  from  the  Golden  Age.  The  pictures  are  full  of  rich 
mellow  sensuous  color  and  a  certain  full-blooded  daring  joy  of  life. 
Most  of  them  are  groups  of  nymphs,  satyrs  and  delicious  little  plump 
sun-browned  babies  tumbling  and  playing  about  on  the  velvet  grass 
in  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  South.  They  are  not  modem  women 
and  children  bereft  of  clothing,  but  real  pagans  and  forest  creatures 
belonging  to  the  days  when  the  world  was  young.  Mr.  Strang  also  has 
a  more  serious  vein,  for  he  shows  one  or  two  forceful  portraits,  one  of 
which,  the  “Rouge-Croix  Pursuivant,”  is  handled  with  heraldic 
severity  and  very  flat  tones.  Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  the  group, 
however,  is  the  little  domestic  scene  reproduced  here.  It  is  called 
“Supper  Time,”  and  shows  the  pause  of  the  simple  peasants  for 
grace  before  meat.  They  are  true  children  of  the  soil,  young  and 
lusty  and  content  with  life.  The  young  mother,  with  her  fair  rosy 
skin  and  hair  of  ruddy  brown,  throws  back  her  gown  of  dull  pink 
cotton  to  nurse  the  plump  sleepy  baby,  whose  little  yellow  head  nestles 
against  the  soft  gracious  shoulder;  the  young  father  with  his  jet  black 
hair  and  bronzed  face  and  arms,  white  shirt  and  russet  waistcoat,  forms 
a  delightful  contrast  in  color,  and  the  scheme  is  completed  by  the 
dull  blue  of  the  cloak  thrown  over  the  end  of  the  table,  the  blue  por¬ 
ringers  and  the  brilliant  oranges  that  lie  against  the  cloak. 

Also  rich  and  luscious  in  color  and  whole-heartedly  pagan  in 
feeling,  is  a  portion  of  the  group  of  paintings  shown  by  Charles  Shan¬ 
non,  who  has  forged  rapidly  to  the  front  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  little  assemblage  of  strong  men. 
“The  Wounded  Amazon”  is  here,  the  picture  which  won  the  Gold 
Medal  at  Munich  ten  years  ago.  She  is  a  magnificent  creature,  a 
splendid  savage  wnman-warrior  sitting  in  a  forest  glade,  apart  from 
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the  battle,  to  examine  a  wound  in  her  leg,  which  is  revealed  by  the 
removal  of  her  brazen  greave.  Her  expression  is  that  of  impatience 
rather  than  pain,  and  she  plainly  intends  to  give  very  little  time  to 
her  hurt  beyond  what  is  needed  to  stanch  the  flowing  blood.  Another 
picture  in  this  gay  pagan  manner  is  the  “Wood  Nymph,”  a  lovely 
forest  creature  sleeping  with  a  baby  faun  beside  her  and  a  group  of 
graceful  deer  examining  her  curiously.  In  choice  of  subject  and  in 
feeling  these  pictures  have  about  them  a  strong  reminiscence  of 
Bocklin,  but  they  are  less  weird  and  more  human  and  therefore  much 
more  alive  and  delightful, — also  much  better  painted. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  Mr.  Shannon’s  art,  which 
one  cannot  helpTeeling  is  more  characteristic  of  the  man.  This  is 
shown  in  the  two  pictures  reproduced  here,  which  are  both  painted 
in  a  very  low  key,  with  a  skilful  use  of  black  against  a  flat  neutral 
background.  They  are  severe  and  almost  melancholy  in  effect,  show¬ 
ing  a  restraint  as  marked  as  is  the  abandon  of  the  pictures  we  have  just 
described.  “The  Sculptress”  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  French 
Government  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  collection  at  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  The  other,  which  is  entitled  “The  Man  in  a  Black  Shirt” 
is  a  portrait  of  the  artist  by  himself.  In  some  ways  this  picture  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  because  of  the  quiet  strength  with  which  the 
fair,  finely  modeled  head  is  handled,  so  that  it  is  given  due  emphasis 
and  yet  brought  absolutely  into  key  with  the  somber  tone  of  the  rest 
of  the  picture.  Another  portrait  in  the  same  manner  and  almost 
equally  interesting  is  called  “The  Man  in  the  Inverness  Coat,” — 
a  portrait  of  Charles  Ricketts,  another  artist  who  is  doing  work  that 
absolutely  commands  attention.  This  portrait  shows  a  man  with 
a  thin  spare  frame  and  the  head  of  a  mystic  and  a  dreamer, — a  man 
who  craves  for  nothing  except  the  power  to  represent  what  is  in  his 
mind,  and  who  would  starve  sooner  than  sacrifice  his  ideal. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  of  the  group  of  Mr.  Ricketts’  pictures 
selected  for  this  exhibition  is  illustrated  here.  It  is  called 
“The  Betrayal”  and  even  in  the  reproduction  it  is  possible 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  breadth  and  simplicity  of  its  treatment. 
It  is  a  strange  and  highly  imaginative  piece  of  work,  done  with 
great  sweeping  strokes  of  the  brush  and  very  little  detail,  as  if  the 
man  were  so  filled  with  his  subject  that  he  grappled  with  the  spirit 
of  it  regardless  of  all  else.  The  coloring  is  all  somber,  representing 
the  night  as  stormy,  with  a  dark  murky  sky,  streaked  with  livid  driv¬ 
ing  clouds;  the  men  who  have  come  to  take  Him  are  huddled  to  one 
side,  shrinking  back  in  unexplained  fear,  and  the  flame  of  their 
torches,  held  high  in  air  and  blown  by  the  wind,  streams  toward  Him 
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like  banners  of  fire.  His  pale  robe  is  flushed  with  the  ruddy  light 
from  the  torches,  but  the  garments  of  the  traitor  kneeling  at  His  feet 
to  give  the  kiss  of  betrayal  are  dead  and  dull.  In  the  background, 
against  the  faintly  glimmering  cliffs,  is  seen  the  fleeing  figure  of  the 
young  man  who  left  his  garments  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  and 
ran  away  naked.  The  figure  of  the  Christ  is  full  of  sorrowful  dignity, 
with  a  certain  stern  majesty  that  is  absent  from  most  conceptions 
of  Him.  Altogether  an  unforgetable  picture,  to  which  one  turns 
again  and  again,  drawn  by  an  ever-increasing  fascination.  All  the 
work  shown  by  Mr.  Ricketts  has  this  same  strange  compelling  quality. 
There  is  one  picture  called  “Christ  before  the  People”  that  is  heart¬ 
searching  in  the  tragedy  it  suggests,  and  another,  “The  Good  Samar¬ 
itan”  that  is  compassion  itself,— as  well  as  a  wonderful  piece  of  paint¬ 
ing.  His  sculpture  is  equally  remarkable,  the  most  striking  being 
two  small  bronzes,  one  of  which  shows  Herodias  holding  Salome  on 
her  knee, — the  tigress  mother  and  strange  cruel  voluptuous  young; 
the  other  is  called  “The  Sphinx,”  and  shows  a  creature  that  is  half 
woman  and  half  lioness,  padding  with  long  sinuous  steps  down  to 
a  stream,  to  which  she  bends  her  beautiful  head  to  drink.  Until 
one  sees  this  bronze,  one  does  not  realize  how  seldom  the  sphinx 
is  thought  of  as  a  creature  that  might  have  life,  and  the  bronze  itself 
is  the  most  uncanny  and  the  most  attractive  thing  imaginable. 

ANOTHER  man  who  leans  far  toward  the  unusual  is  F.  Cayley 
Robinson,  who,  in  his  own  way,  is  one  of  the  best.  Some  of 
his  pictures  are  strongly  suggestive  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
showing  chalky  flat  tones  and  archaic  severity  of  composition.  One 
of  these,  called  the  “Deep  Midnight”  is  as  purely  Egyptian  in  feeling 
as  if  it  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  represents 
a  group  of  priests  and  priestesses  standing  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  temple, 
studying  the  stars  that  burn  whitely  in  the  deep  blue  tropical  sky. 
The  clear  darkness  is  wonderfully  rendered  and  the  whole  picture 
is  pervaded  with  a  sense  of  stillness  and  deep  reverence.  Another 
picture,  called  “Dawn,”  shows  a  boat  moving  slowly  through  the 
gleaming  pale  waters  of  a  river,  in  which  it  is  faintly  mirrored  in  the 
early  morning  fight;  a  woman  standing  at  the  prow  holds  a  lantern, 
which  forms  a  glowing  spot  of  light  amid  all  the  pale  dim  tones  of 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Robinson  lived  for  two 
whole  years  in  a  small  yacht,  sailing  from  place  to  place  or  lying  at 
anchor, — a  thing  that  can  easily  be  believed  when  one  sees  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  unearthly  pale  fight  that  lies  between  sea  and 
sky  at  dawn. 

Very  different  in  feeling  is  the  robust  joyousness  of  William 
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Nicholson’s  “End  of  the  Morris  Dance.’’  This  shows  the  burly 
hero  of  the  village  festival  carried  high  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
fellow  dancers,  and  in  composition  and  color  the  picture  is  a  very 
characteristic  Nicholson.  In  the  background  are  dun-colored  clouds, 
and  the  dull  green  and  brown  tones  of  massed  trees  and  buildings. 
The  dancer  is  clad  in  a  white  smock  and  everyday  corduroys,  but  his 
high  hat  is  garlanded  with  bright  flowers  and  stuck  with  feathers, 
and  a  bright  green  sash  crosses  his  broad  chest.  On  his  legs  are 
leather  greaves,  like  those  of  a  cricket  player,  hung  with  sleigh  bells 
and  ornamented  with  bunches  of  red  and  green  ribbons.  Another 
and  similar  picture  of  the  same  group  shows  the  dancer  in  full  career 
down  the  village  street,  but  this  one  is  the  more  exciting  because  it 
represents  the  supreme  moment  of  a  contented  simple  existence. 

The  organization  of  this  exhibition  was  largely  due  to  the  exertions 
of  Francis  Howard,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers,  and  himself  an  artist  of  note. 
His  own  work  is  represented  by  several  pictures,  of  which  the  most 
attractive  is  the  portrait  of  his  wife,  a  slim,  dark-eyed  young  woman 
in  a  brown  velvet  gown,  plume  hat  and  fur  boa,  painted  in  a  manner 
that  was  plainly  inspired  by  Whistler.  Although  he  has  lived  in 
England  for  many  years,  Mr.  Howard  is  an  American,  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  due  to  Iris  native  heritage  of  “hustle”  that  he  was  able  to  “achieve 
the  impossible”  and  bring  this  amazing  exhibition  together  within 
the  space  of  three  days.  Although  extended  notice  can  be  given 
only  to  the  artists  whose  pictures  we  reproduce  here,  the  remainder 
of  the  exhibition  is  equally  interesting,  containing  as  it  does  such 
pictures  as  “The  Sons  of  God  and  the  Daughters  of  Men,”  by  Maurice 
Greifl’enhagen, — who  also  shows  some  brilliant  portraits;  a  group 
of  landscapes  by  David  Muirhead  which  are  veritable  gems  of  big 
work  within  small  compass;  several  interesting  pictures  by  William 
Orpen  and  Harrington  Mann,  and  some  notable  paintings  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  Augustus  John,  who  is  a  master  draughtsman  of  pitiless 
realism  and  almost  brutal  power.  The  etchings  and  engravings 
shown  by  such  men  as  Max  Beerbohm,  T.  Sturge  Moore,  James 
Pryde,  Muirhead  Bone,  Francis  Dodd  and  Edward  J.  Sullivan,  as 
well  as  Charles  Shannon  and  William  Nicholson,  are  of  a  quality  to 
deserve  an  article  to  themselves,  and  the  sculpture  also  would  furnish 
ample  material  for  separate  treatment.  There  is  talk  of  bringing 
the  whole  collection  to  New  York  this  winter  and  if  it  comes  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  it  will  be  found  most  valuable  in  suggestion  and  inspi¬ 
ration  to  those  of  our  own  men  who  are  working  along  the  same  lines 
of  sincere  endeavor  to  express  direct  vigorous  thought  and  to  compass 
the  interpretation  of  life  as  a  whole. 
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A  TRINITY 

^  ■  MIERE  is  a  trinity  holy  and  worthy  of  honor,  representing  our  best. 

The  first  member  of  the  trinity  is  a  man, 

A  lover  of  other  men  and  a  friend  of  women, 

A  laborer,  practical  in  meeting  life’s  issues, 

Yet  tender  to  the  touch  of  young  fingers, 

Fond  of  his  home  and  his  garden, 

Devoted  in  his  work  and  his  religion, 

Responsive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  his  surroundings, 

Ready  to  risk  much  for  his  ideals. 

The  second  member  of  the  trinity  is  a  woman, 

In  all  respects  the  equal  of  the  man. 

Strong  and  buoyant  of  body,  sane  and  healthy  of  mind, 

Self-reliant  and  possessive  of  herself, 

Able  to  meet  all  men  frankly  and  honestly  with  straight  glance, 

Able  to  meet  women  with  sympathy  and  affection, 

Interested  in  the  progress  of  her  times, 

Possessed  of  the  largest  patriotism, 

A  worker  indefatigable  and  proud, 

A  seeker  after  righteousness. 

The  third  member  of  the  trinity  is  a  child, 

The  fruit  of  the  love  of  the  man  and  the  woman. 

The  great  first  privilege  of  their  union, 

The  great  first  duty  of  their  fives. 

And  in  the  child  are  all  possibilities, 

Health,  mentality,  spirituality, 

The  progress  of  the  new  generation, 

The  onward  urge  of  the  race, 

The  quest  of  divinity. 

This  is  a  trinity  of  great  excellence, 

For  what  are  their  faults  when  we  consider  their  virtues  ? 

And  what  are  their  sorrows  when  we  consider  their  joys  ? 

By  Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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COLOR:  A  STORY:  BY  MARIE  LOUISE 
GOETCHIUS 

ATINKA  stood  before  her  mistress  in  the  dark  little 
kitchen  and  took  the  orders  for  the  day.  The  mistress 
was  small  and  sharp.  She  scolded  Katinka  for  a 
yesterday’s  stupidity;  she  warned  her  that  in  the 
future  she  must  grow  more  intelligent.  Katinka  was 
so  used  to  being  scolded  that  she  did  not  listen.  She 
stared  instead  at  her  mistress’s  neck  ribbon.  It  was 
red,  very  broad  and  red,  and  it  warmed  Katinka.  She  wanted  to 
touch  and  feel  it.  Everything  else  in  the  room — about  her  mistress 
and  about  herself — was  ugly  and  faded.  Only  the  red  ribbon  glowed 
like  fire. 

Soon  the  mistress  went  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  Katinka  began 
to  work.  There  was  enough  to  be  done  to  last  that  day  and  the  next 
and  the  next.  The  air  in  the  kitchen  was  heavy  and  close,  but  she 
did  not  notice  that.  The  coals  in  the  stove  gleamed  orange  and 
breathed  out  stifling  heat.  She  bent  her  flat  thin  body  stolidly  over 
this  heat — opening  and  slamming  the  rust-turned  doors  of  the  stove. 
There  were  unwashed  dishes  piled  high  on  the  table.  Later  she 
would  have  to  wash  them — and  then  there  was  the  sweeping  and 
cleaning  such  as  it  was,  and  the  making  up  of  three  rooms  and  the 
serving — and  after  that,  more  work  still.  Katinka  was  strong,  even 
though  she  looked  bloodless  and  badly  fed.  Now  she  clattered 
clumsily  around  her  kitchen,  with  her  huge  ilapheeled  shoes,  her 
flabby  skirts  hitched  up  in  front  and  dragging  limply  behind,  her 
dirty  brown  gingham  waist  gaping  open  at  the  throat.  And  always 
she  thought  of  the  red  ribbon  and  how  bright  and  cheerful  it  was. 

The  first  thing  she  remembered  in  all  her  squalid  life,  was  a  red 
handkerchief  about  her  mother’s  neck.  Otherwise  she  could  only 
look  back  upon  beatings  and  cursings,  and  the  bitter  cold,  the  biting 
cold  of  Russia.  Since  then  she  had  seen  countless  colors,  in  stuffs 
and  ribbons,  but  she  had  never  owned  one  of  them — never  even  a 
colored  spool  of  thread.  Her  mistress  had  many  ribbons  of  reds  and 
blues  and  purples.  And  her  mistress’s  child  had  many  ribbons, 
too.  That  was  a  lucky  child!  It  had  much  to  eat,  a  nice  white  bed, 
gay  toys,  kind  words  and  pretty  dresses  with  sashes  and  shoulder 
knots  to  match.  The  child  came  often  into  the  kitchen  to  plague 
and  tease  Katinka.  It  seemed  to  like  the  kitchen,  just  as  Katinka 
liked  the  parlor,  where  everytliing  was  red  plush,  and  where  there  were 
big  pink  paper  roses  in  the  window. 

This  particular  morning,  the  child  stole  in  earlier  than  usual. 
It  was  dressed  in  white,  with  a  wide  blue  sash,  whose  dangling  fringe 
swTept  the  floor  as  the  child  darted  here  and  there,  fingering  every- 
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thing,  disarranging  the  dishes,  peering  on  the  shelves,  questioning 
and  getting  in  Katinka’s  way.  Katinka  was  not  afraid  of  the  child 
as  she  was  of  the  mistress,  so  she  dared  touch  the  sash.  Its  silk 
slipped  scrapingly  through  her  rough  fingers  as  she  stroked  it  and 
whispered  guttural  words  to  it.  It  seemed  to  streak  in  a  broad  blue 
band  of  light  through  the  undusted  kitchen. 

Soon  however,  the  child  grew  tired  of  Katinka  and  not  even  an 
offer  of  jam  and  bread  could  keep  it  near  her.  It  ran  wilfully,  with  a 
flirt  of  its  sash,  out  of  the  door.  The  kitchen  seemed  darker  when  the 
mistress  and  child  were  not  there.  Katinka  felt  dumbly  alone  and 
sullen. 

As  she  waited  on  the  table  that  noon,  she  noticed  that  the  child 
was  wearing  more  finery  than  usual — also  that  the  mistress  was 
dressed  as  for  Sunday.  Katinka  was  glad  of  this,  because  it  meant 
that  they  would  be  going  out  that  afternoon  and  that  she  would  have 
the  house  to  herself.  She  wondered  where  they  were  going. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  they  started  off.  Katinka  watched 
them  from  the  window.  The  mistress  walked  carefully  and  stiffly, 
holding  her  best  skirt  high  above  her  brown  cotton  petticoat.  The 
child  in  its  big  flaring  hat  and  starched  dress,  minced  along  beside 
its  mother.  When  they  had  disappeared  around  the  corner,  Katinka 
went  directly  to  the  parlor  and  sat  in  one  of  the  big  red  plush  chairs. 
She  liked  to  smooth  the  plush  with  her  fingers.  But  she  did  not  dare 
to  stay  there  long.  The  dishes  must  be  cleared — the  rooms  done. 

After  she  had  finished  all  the  downstairs  work,  she  went  to  the 
child’s  room.  There  lying  on  the  bed  was  the  blue  sash.  It  curled 
on  the  white  cover  like  a  blue  snake.  Katinka  stared  at  it,  fascinated. 
It  had  grown  dark  and  gray  outside  and  it  was  raining  in  great  flat 
drops  against  the  window  pane.  The  room  was  very  untidy,  and  was 
trimmed  profusely  with  a  soiled  salmon  pink.  But  to  Katinka’s  eyes 
it  was  beautiful,  and  far  above  the  daring  of  her  dreams.  Now  the 
blue  sash  seemed  to  make  it  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She  could 
not  work  while  the  sash  lay  there.  The  consciousness  that  she  was 
alone  with  it  overpowered  her.  She  took  it  up  timidly  and  putfjit 
like  a  scarf,  around  her  neck.  It  clung  boldly  to  her  dull  brown 
gingham  waist,  as  if  it  had  innumerable  claws,  clutching  at  her  for 
support,  sucking  in  her  immobility.  She  stood  motionless  for  some 
time.  She  seemed  afraid  to  move — to  put  the  scarf  down  where  she 
had  found  it.  She  touched  it  carefully.  But  finally  the  first  in¬ 
stinctive  fear  of  such  intimacy  retreated  and  left  her  trembling  over 
the  pleasure  of  being  alone  with  the  sash.  As  she  tidied  up  the  room, 
she  still  felt  the  blue  ribbon  about  her  narrow  shoulders. 

At  last,  however,  her  work  in  the  room  was  finished.  She  put  the 
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sash  slowly  back  on  the  bed,  but  her  shoulders  twitched  rebelliously. 
Then  with  a  sudden  uncouth  gesture,  she  caught  the  sash  up  again, 
carried  it  out  of  the  room,  and  started  climbing  the  stairs  to  the  garret 
where  she  slept.  The  stairs  were  steep  and  black.  They  creaked 
with  each  thud  of  her  heavy  feet. 

It  was  damp  and  brown  in  the  garret.  The  lowr  wooden  rafters 
of  the  ceiling  pressed  dow  n  smotheringly.  A  kitchen  chair,  a  cracked 
wash-basin  and  pitcher,  a  wooden  wrash-stand  and  a  narrow"  iron 
bed  were  all  the  room  contained.  Katinka  shut  the  door  behind 
her — the  blue  sash  slipped  from  her  shoulders  and  lay  coiling  and 
writhing  on  the  dusty  floor.  She  stooped  awkwardly  and  picked  it 
up.  Then  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  and  patted  happily  the 
soft  blue  silk  of  the  ribbon. 

Suddenly  she  started.  The  front  door  had  slammed.  The  mis¬ 
tress  and  the  child  wrere  back.  At  once  she  thrust  the  sash  beneath 
the  cover  of  the  bed  and  without  a  backward  glance  at  it,  she  stumbled 
downstairs.  The  mistress  scolded  her  well  for  not  being  at  the 
door.  The  child  ran  up  to  its  room,  but  evidently  did  not  miss  the 
sash,  for  it  did  not  ask  about  it. 

Katinka  went  at  the  rest  of  her  work  stupidly.  She  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  blue  sash  waiting  for  her  beneath  the  cover  of  the 
bed. 

That  evening  her  young  man  came  and  sat  with  her.  Katinka 
never  thought  of  this  young  man,  except  on  the  one  night  a  week 
when  lie  wras  allowed  to  see  her.  lie  wras  honest  and  sober  enough. 
Some  day  she  would  marry  him.  He  had  often  told  her  that  she  wras 
a  good  worker.  She  worked  while  he  wras  there.  She  darned  a  big 
black  heap  of  the  cliild’s  stockings.  He  watched  her  with  dull  ap¬ 
proval.  They  neither  of  them  felt  it  necessary  to  converse.  At  nine 
o’clock  promptly  lie  went  away.  Katinka  was  glad.  She  w'anted 
to  be  alone  in  the  dark  with  the  blue  sash.  There  wras  no  remorse 
in  her  heart.  She  did  not  consider  it  wrong  to  have  taken  the  sash. 
She  might  have  taken  it  long  ago  if  she  had  thought.  She  slept  with 
it  around  her  neck,  that  night.  At  dawn  she  woke  to  touch  it  and 
look  at  its  warm  blue.  When  she  was  dressed,  she  hid  it  again  under 
the  mattress. 

But  the  suggestion  of  the  sash  upstairs  stayed  with  her  all  that 
day  and  started  a  strange  unwieldy  revolution  of  her  being.  She 
felt  suddenly  drunk  with  the  idea  of  owning  more  ribbons  and  finery. 
She  thought  constantly  of  this,  and  the  more  she  thought  of  it,  the 
more  tenacious  and  fixed  became  her  greedy  and  starving  wish  for  other 
companions. 

She  began  to  watch  her  mistress  and  the  child.  Her  eyes  turned 
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always  to  their  rooms  and  the  pretty  things  they  left  about.  When¬ 
ever  they  went  out,  she  would  fumble  and  hunt  slyly  in  their  bureau 
drawers,  until  little  by  little,  her  treasure  grew.  A  ribbon  here — 
a  belt  there,  a  piece  of  gay-colored  stuff — small  bits,  each  of  them, 
but  mounting  steadily  into  a  rich  pile  of  flaming  color — hidden  by 
day  beneath  Katinka’s  mattress,  scattered  by  night  in  prodigal  wealth 
over  the  iron  bed.  Katinka  hugged  her  secret.  She  brooded  over 
it  gluttonously.  Now  during  the  day,  she  was  still  the  drudge,  going 
and  coming,  carrying  and  washing  and  serving  others.  But  the  dark 
little  kitchen,  the  scoldings,  the  flat  colorlessness  of  the  day  slid  by 
her  vacantly.  The  weekly  visits  of  the  young  man  blurred  them¬ 
selves  into  the  whole.  She  did  not  think  of  telling  him  her  secret. 
She  sang  sometimes  tunelessly  as  she  worked.  Even  the  mistress 
noticed  the  change  in  her  and  began  to  watch  her,  for  she  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  things  she  did  not  understand,  and  there  was  no  reason 
that  she  could  see  why  her  servant  should  sing.  So  she  scolded  and 
spied  upon  Katinka  more  than  ever. 

Only  the  nights  were  Katinka’s  own,  and  in  them,  she  learned  to  be 
happy.  Night  after  night,  she  played  with  her  treasure.  Her  one 
little  candle  burned  palely  in  its  sickly  yellow  point.  Its  light  was 
feeble  by  contrast  to  the  ribbons.  Sometimes  she  would  lay  them 
out  in  different  patterns  on  the  floor  and  look  at  them  for  hours. 
Such  patterns  as  Katinka  would  weave!  Narrow  and  broad,  short 
and  long  ribbons,  smooth  and  wrinkled,  they  would  stretch  their 
orange,  blue  and  red  arms  out  into  the  shadows  and  beckon  and 
twist  and  turn  and  point.  Sometimes  when  a  sliver  of  moonlight 
crept  painfully  in  through  the  top  of  the  narrow  window,  Katinka 
would  blow  out  the  candle,  and  heap  them  in  the  thin  path  of  the  moon 
whiteness.  Then  the  colors  would  burn  strangely,  as  with  a  thousand 
eyes.  To  Katinka  they  seemed  to  stir  and  breathe.  She  would  often 
seize  them  up,  and  strain  them  to  her,  and  as  she  bent  over  them, 
with  her  pale  hair  and  face,  her  high  hard  cheekbones,  her  narrow 
sunken  shoulders,  the  ribbons  looked  in  their  brilliant  tones  as  if 
they  had  sucked  the  life  from  her.  Other  times  she  dressed  up  in 
them.  They  hung  from  her  grotesquely,  like  weird  flapping  winged 
banners.  There  were  indeed  many  ways  in  which  to  enjoy  them. 
Oh,  those  were  gay  warm-blooded  nights  spent  with  good  friends! 

Still  Katinka  grew  bolder.  Her  passion  became  fierce  as  a 
miser’s  greed  for  gold.  The  day  was  dull  and  worthless  in  which 
she  did  not  bring  another  ribbon  to  add  to  her  pile  beneath  the  mat¬ 
tress.  Once  a  danger  note  sounded.  The  child  wished  to  wear  the 
blue  sash.  It  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  mistress  asked  Katinka 
if  she  had  seen  the  sash,  and  Katinka,  in  a  sudden  panic,  answered 
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that  one  day  when  she  was  cleaning,  it  had  blown  out  of  the  window. 
The  mistress  accepted  this  explanation  silently  and  no  more  was  said 
about  it.  But  from  that  day  the  mistress  grew  very  careless.  Once 
she  left  her  best  brooch — a  big  bowknot  with  a  bright  stone  in  the 
center  of  it— on  the  bureau.  It  did  not  tempt  Katinka.  She  looked 
at  it  without  envy.  But  that  same  morning  she  found  a  long  piece 
of  brick-colored  satin  ribbon  hang  on  the  child’s  bureau,  and  that 
she  took  greedily. 

In  the  evening,  her  young  man  came  to  see  her.  Katinka  had 
so  much  work  to  do  that  she  could  not  sit  with  him.  She  was  tired. 
Her  head  ached  doggedly.  Her  thick  ankles  and  feet  turned  in 
resistlessly,  as  she  shuffled  about  the  kitchen,  scraping  the  rust-worn 
pans,  washing  the  greasy  dishes.  A  smell  of  fish  hung  strongly  in 
the  air.  Katinka’s  young  man  snuffed  it  in  contentedly.  He  stared 
at  Katinka  and  thought  to  himself  that  she  would  make  him  a  good 
wife.  He  did  not  notice  the  drabness  of  her  hair,  the  flatness  of  her 
face,  the  shapelessness  of  her  figure.  Katinka  was  glad  he  was  there 
— she  would  be  glad  when  he  went.  She  wanted  to  feel  the  silky 
touch  of  her  new  ribbon  slide  through  her  rough  fingers. 

Suddenly  a  door  slammed  and  there  were  footsteps  on  the  kitchen 
stairs.  Katinka  recognized  them.  They  were  short  flat  steps. 
She  had  heard  them  descending  those  stairs  every  morning  since 
she  had  been  in  this  place.  She  put  her  big  red  hands,  dripping  as 
they  were  with  dish  water,  under  her  apron.  It  was  an  instinctive 
sresture.  She  could  not  imagine  why  her  mistress  was  coming  down 
to  the  kitchen. 

The  young  man  rose  awkwardly  and  made  as  if  to  go,  then  he 
changed  his  mind  and  stood  on  one  foot,  with  one  thick  shoulder  and 
arm  sagging.  His  little  eyes  shifted  uncomfortably  from  Katinka 
to  the  door  of  the  kitchen  which  opened  presently  with  a  rattle.  The 
mistress  walked  in.  Her  blue  silk  and  lace  waist  and  the  black  satin 
skirt  rustled  aggressively.  Katinka  was  not  used  to  seeing  her  mis¬ 
tress  in  the  kitchen  after  dinner,  and  it  gave  her  a  vague  feeling  of 
confusion.  Also  she  was  afraid  that  the  mistress  would  scold  her 
because  of  the  young  man.  The  mistress  stood  small  and  sharp 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  cheap  kitchen  lamp  flared  in  her 
face;  the  silk  of  her  skirt  crackled  as  she  turned  to  the  young  man. 

“Are  you  Katinka’s  friend?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  he  answered,  hoarsely. 

“Then  you  come  upstairs  with  me — and  you,  too,  Katinka,” 
commanded  the  mistress. 

The  young  man  looked  at  Katinka  helplessly,  but  Katinka  did 
not  meet  his  eyes.  She  was  used  to  obeying  her  mistress.  She 
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shambled  after  her  now — the  young  man  following.  The  mistress 
went  on  ahead  rapidly — up  the  black  kitchen  stairs  to  the  parlor 
floor.  The  young  man  gaped  in  at  the  parlor,  with  its  red  plush 
furniture  and  pink  paper  flowers.  It  looked  very  pretty,  lighted 
up  with  the  pink  paper  shaded  lamp,  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
But  the  mistress  did  not  pause  there.  She  went  on  past  her  own  room 
and  the  child’s  room.  The  child  popped  its  head  around  the  half¬ 
open  door  of  its  room  and  stuck  its  tongue  out  at  Katinka. 

Finally  they  reached  the  crooked  dusty  flight  of  stairs  leading 
to  the  garret — the  mistress  still  hurrying  ahead.  Katinka  mounted 
the  stairs  breathing  heavily.  The  young  man  came  slowly  after  her 
— his  eyes  looked  bewildered. 

The  mistress  threw  open  the  door  of  Katinka’s  wretched  room. 
The  candle  was  burning  wanly.  It  flickered  in  a  sudden  frightened 
panic  from  the  unexpected  draft.  The  room  looked  stale  and  damp 
— it  smelt  of  dust.  The  bed  clothes  had  been  disarranged  and  pulled 
apart,  the  linen  sheet  trailed  on  the  floor,  the  mattress  was  awry,  the 
woollen  blanket  was  pushed  back — and  half  dragging  on  the  dirty 
floor,  half  lying  on  the  covers,  were  all  the  ribbons  that  Katinka  had 
taken.  Strangled  and  coiled,  one  with  the  other,  they  looked  like 
bleeding  tortured  things  thrown  aside  to  die. 

Katinka  gave  a  little  guttural  cry  when  she  saw  them  and  her 
face  twisted  itself  into  a  grotesque  mask  of  pain.  The  candle  light 
fell  palely  on  the  colors,  which  seemed  to  be  trying  to  hide  by  fusing. 
The  whole  heap  of  them  dissolved  into  purples  and  reds.  The 
mistress  pointed  to  them. 

“  There” — she  said  to  the  young  man.  “  She  stole  them.  They’re 
all  mine.” 

The  young  man  stared  at  the  mistress  stupidly.  Katinka  crouched 
in  a  corner,  her  eyes  on  the  ribbons. 

“That’s  what  she  is,”  continued  the  mistress,  triumphantly — 
“A  thief.  Do  you  want  to  have  a  thief  for  a  wife  ?” 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.  He  seemed  incapable  of  words. 
A  dull  red  flushed  his  face.  He  no  longer  looked  at  Katinka. 

“Then  you  can  go,”  said  the  mistress.  “No  decent  respectable 
man  would  have  it.  You’d  better  go.” 

She  motioned  to  the  door.  The  young  man  backed  out  of  the 
room.  His  steps  marking  heavily  his  descent,  grew  fainter  and 
fainter.  Katinka  seemed  hardly  to  notice  that  he  had  gone.  She 
had  looked  up  once  at  him,  while  her  mistress  was  speaking,  but  the 
rest  of  the  time  she  stared  as  if  in  a  stupor  at  the  ribbons. 

“As  for  you,”  said  the  mistress.  “You  pack  your  trunk  and  get 
out  early  tomorrow  morning.  It’s  no  more  than  you  deserve.  And 
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before  you  go — the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  want  you  to  press 
each  one  of  these  things  neatly,  and  lay  them  on  the  kitchen  table. 
I  won’t  touch  them  in  the  crumpled  state  they’re  in  now.  I’ve  counted 
them  all,  and  if  you  take  as  much  as  one  I’ll  have  you  arrested.  You’re 
very  lucky  that  I  don’t  anyway.” 

Then  she  went  out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  wooden  door  behind 
her.  Katinka  was  alone. 

Katinka  went  over  to  the  ribbons,  seized  them  passionately  in 
her  arms  and  crushed  them  to  her.  They  streamed  gaily  from  her 
hands,  and  flung  out  long  red  and  blue  banners,  which  clung  to  her 
dirty  apron  and  torn  skirt.  They  seemed  to  recognize  her  touch. 
She  talked  to  them  incoherently,  and  stroked  them  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  them.  Then  she  knelt  on  the  floor  and  counted  them, 
sorting  them  carefully.  The  last  one  of  all  which  she  took  up  was 
the  blue  sash.  She  looked  at  it  a  long  while.  Finally  she  rose,  and 
stood  holding  it  in  her  hand.  Then  she  put  it  around  her  neck. 
The  silk  was  soft  and  brushed  against  her  skin.  She  shivered  as  it 
touched  her.  Then  she  put  it  down  and  dragged  her  box  out,  with 
a  slow  rasping  sound,  from  beneath  the  bed;  she  unhooked  a  few 
limp  dress  rags  hanging  behind  a  faded  curtain  and  put  them  in 
the  box. 

Suddenly  she  slammed  down  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  snatching 
up  the  sash  again,  buried  her  face  in  it.  Then  a  gust  of  shivering 
seized  her.  As  if  impelled  by  it,  she  climbed  painfully  on  top  of  the 
box,  and  reaching  up  knotted  an  end  of  the  sash  to  one  of  the  low 
rafters.  Then  she  made  a  loop  in  the  other  end  of  the  sash,  put  it 
carefully  around  her  neck,  and  stepped  off  the  box.  The  other  rib¬ 
bons  sprawled  at  her  feet.  The  candle  spluttered  after  a  while  and 
went  out. 
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AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  WALTER  CRANE:  HIS 
VIEWS  ON  THE  ARTISTIC,  SOCIAL  AND  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  PREVAILING  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND  TODAY:  BY  M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

VERY  American  interested  in  art  matters  knows  the 
many-sided  work  of  Walter  Crane.  Both  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  famous  group  of  Pre-Raphaelites  and  as 
an  individual  worker  he  has  exerted  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  development  of  modern  art  in  England  and< 
abroad,  and  no  nation  is  more  alive  to  this  than  we  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  one  would  naturally  ex¬ 
pect,  Mr.  Crane  lives  in  a  quiet  and  time-worn  part  of  London.  Going  to 
South  Kensington  one  turns  from  the  busy  thoroughfare  up  a  narrow 
alley  paved  irregularly  with  ancient  flagstones,  past  a  gray  old  church 
that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  there  since  the  days  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  and  into  a  street  so  still  and  deserted  that  it  is  like  a  cloister 
set  apart  from  the  rush  and  roar  of  London.  The  house,  too,  is 
definitely  old-fashioned;  built  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
III,  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  Georgian  architecture  and,  save  for 
the  alterations  necessary  to  modern  ideas  of  comfort,  it  has  been 
left  untouched. 

Entering,  one  feels  instantly  that  it  is  the  house  which  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  would  belong  to  Walter  Crane,  for  on  every  hand' 
is  the  record  of  his  varied  activities.  The  walls  are  literally  crammed 
with  pictures,  tapestries,  embroideries,  rough  sketches  and  cartoons, 
and  the  furniture,  which  is  as  old  as  the  house,  belongs  to  it  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  not  a  piece  could  be  spared  from  its  place  without  a 
definite  loss  of  comfort  and  individuality.  In  one  corner  are  shelves 
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piled  with  pottery  covered  with  strange  and  most  decorative  designs, 
and  here  and  there  the  dull  gleam  of  quaintly  shaped  vessels  of  copper 
and  brass,  wrought  with  intricate  traceries,  bear  mute  witness  to  the 
artist’s  many  experiments  in  the  various  crafts.  Had  these  things 
been  brought  together  merely  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation,  the 
house  woidd  be  overcrowded,  but  as  it  is,  everything  bears  so  distinctly 
the  impress  of  a  single  strong  personality  that  all  melt  imperceptibly 
into  the  parts  of  one  whole.  They  show  plainly  that  this  is  not  a 
collection,  but  the  record  of  the  experiments  and  achievements  of  a 
busy  life;  the  things  which  he  had  done  himself  and  which  were  kept 
by  him  because  they  were  nothing  more  than  his  thoughts  and  fancies 
put  into  form. 

This  impression  had  just  taken  definite  shape  when  the  man  him¬ 
self  came  in.  lie  was  much  younger  looking  than  I  had  expected, 
for  we  have  known  of  him  so  long,  but  when  I  remembered  that  his 
first  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  when  he  was  only 
sixteen  years  old,  and  that  he  has  been  doing  the  work  of  four  men 
ever  since,  for  in  addition  to  his  painting,  decorating,  designing 
and  book  illustrating,  he  has  been  writing  and  lecturing  all  this  time, 
I  realized  that  a  lifetime  is  not  always  measured  by  years.  He  is 
a  quiet,  fair  man,  very  taciturn,  and  yet  friendly,  with  a  trace  of  dif¬ 
fidence  in  his  manner  that  makes  one  forget  for  the  moment  the 
honors  and  decorations  that  have  been  awarded  him  in  many  lands, 
the  enterprises  he  has  established  and  fostered,  the  important  work 
he  has  done  in  the  direction  of  social  reform,  and  the  many  honorable 
offices  he  has  held  and  still  holds,  and  remember  only  that  for  the 
most  part  he  worked  out  things  for  himself  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
that  he  has  been  working  them  out  in  his  own  way  and  along  many 
lines  ever  since. 

IT  SOON  became  evident  that  Mr.  Crane  did  not  talk  fluently 
of  his  own  achievements,  and  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  find  a 
beginning.  Fortunately,  however,  a  pile  of  sketches  lying  on  a 
chair  provided  a  starting  point,  for  they  were  landscapes,  and  land¬ 
scape  painting  is  the  special  hobby  of  this  master  designer.  He 
would  talk  about  these,  for  it  was  plain  that  each  one  brought  to  his 
mind  a  pleasant  memory  of  some  wild  bit  of  Welsh  mountains  or 
rocky  coast,  some  quiet  glade  or  half-ruined  castle  in  England  or 
Scodand,  or,  better  still,  some  recollection  of  the  gorgeous  coloring 
and  decorative  possibilities  found  in  Italy,  India  or  Ceylon.  They 
were  landscapes,  yet  each  one  was  in  itself  a  decorative  design,  for 
Mr.  Crane  sees  tilings  in  that  way.  The  composition  in  nearly 
every  one  was  first  of  all  decorative,  and  one  felt  that,  for  example. 
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“the  winds  of  the  world": 

WALTER  CRANE,  PAINTER. 


‘  ENGLAND  S  EMBLEM  :  WALTER 
CRANE,  PAINTER. 


"the  RENASCENCE  OF  VENUS” 
WALTER  CRANE,  PAINTER, 


TWO  DETAILS  FROM  THE  FRIEZE  “LOCOMOTION  AND 
TRANSPORTATION,”  MADE  FOR  AN  ENGLISH  RAIL¬ 
WAY  MAGNATE  AND  NOW  IN  PLACE  AT  PADDOCK- 
HURST,  SUSSEX:  DESIGNED  AND  MODELED  BY 
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the  strip  of  white-hot  sand  and  peacock-blue  sea,  seen  through  the 
slim  straight  stems  of  a  group  of  tall  palms,  was  more  a  decorative 
motif  than  an  actual  record  of  nature,  and  that  the  red  sandstone 
tower,  carved  with  strange  symbols  at  the  gateway  of  some  old  Indian 
city,  or  the  huge  milk-white  dome  of  an  Oriental  palace  gleaming  like  a 
pearl  against  the  burning  blue,  was  quite  as  characteristic  of  Walter 
Crane  as  it  was  of  India. 

Turning  from  these  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  discussion 
of  tapestries,  covered  thickly  with  arabesques  and  the  luxuriant  inter¬ 
twining  of  plant  forms,  and  of  dull-hued  hand-woven  linens  printed 
with  the  same  gorgeous  designs.  One  piece  that  is  a  great  favorite 
with  Mr.  Crane  is  a  panel  of  embroidery  wrought  after  his  design 
by  Mrs.  Crane.  It  was  suggested  by  the  first  two  lines  of  the  “Divina 
Commedia,”  and  shows  Dante  straying  through  the  forest,  with  a 
leopard,  a  lion  and  a  wolf  slinking  stealthily  toward  him, — all  very 
low  in  tone  and  done  in  pale  dull  hues  suggesting  the  gloom  and 
mystery  of  the  twilight  land  that  lies  between  the  worlds. 

But  there  was  work  of  a  much  later  period  to  be  seen  and  this  was 
in  the  studio  across  the  way,  so  we  crossed  the  street,  plunged  into 
another  tiny  alley,  swung  sharply  around  a  corner  and  there,  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  so  narrow  that  one  standing  in  the  middle  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  might  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  side,  was  a 
hooded  doorway  embowered  with  vines.  Passing  through  this,  we 
went  down  a  flight  of  three  or  four  steps  into  a  little  garden  that  is 
one  tangle  of  green  and  that  forms  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Crane’s  work¬ 
shop.  It  is  a  workshop  in  very  truth,  large  and  well  lighted,  and 
bare  of  all  studio  belongings  save  the  necessary  easels  and  painter’s 
tools,  but  crowded  with  paintings  and  cartoons,  some  finished,  others 
in  various  stages  toward  completion,  and  still  others  merely  sketched 
in.  A  large  picture  that  seems  almost  to  leap  out  at  one  entering 
the  door  is  the  celebrated  “Prometheus  Unbound,”  home  temporarily 
from  its  many  travels  among  the  exhibitions.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory 
picture,  for  we  are  so  used  to  thinking  of  Prometheus  as  chained  to 
the  rock  and  helpless  while  the  vulture  tears  at  his  vitals,  that  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  see  him  alive  and  vigorous  with  his  chains  cast  away, 

S'ving  the  vulture  full  payment  with  interest  for  all  his  past  torture. 

unning  around  the  wall  of  the  studio  is  a  plaster  model  of  the  great 
frieze  made  for  a  railway  magnate  and  now  in  his  place  at  Paddock- 
hurst,  Sussex.  The  subject  is  “Locomotion  and  Transportation,” 
and  the  different  stages  are  expressed  by  symbolic  figures,  beginning 
with  primitive  man  journeying  from  place  to  place  on  his  own  feet, 
advancing  to  the  taming  of  the  horse,  then  to  the  canal  boat,  ox¬ 
cart,  stage-coach,  and  so  on  to  the  most  modern  and  approved  methods 
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of  transportation,  the  whole  idea  being  summed  up  in  two  large  panels* 
one  showing  the  Genius  of  Mechanical  Invention  uniting  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  and  the  other,  the  Genius  of  Electricity  uniting  the 
Four  Corners  of  the  World. 

On  the  easel  was  a  half-finished  painting  of  the  lunette  designed 
for  the  building  of  the  West  London  Ethical  Society.  It  symbolizes 
the  advancement  of  the  race,  and  is  founded  upon  the  line: 

“Still  the  race  of  kindred  spirits  pass  the  torch  from  hand  to  hand.” 
A  line  of  running  athletes  passes  over  the  half-circle  made  by  the  top 
of  the  globe,  and  each  man  as  he  runs  extends  his  torch  to  the  man 
ahead  of  him,  and  reaches  back  with  the  other  hand  to  take  the  torch 
from  the  one  behind. 

IN  SUCH  surroundings  it  was  easy  to  lead  the  talk  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Crane’s  methods  of  working,  and  he  told  me  simply  that 
he  had  to  express  his  thought  in  the  medium  that  seemed  best 
fitted  to  it;  that,  being  both  writer  and  artist,  he  most  frequently 
works  out  an  abstract  idea,  first  in  literary  form  and,  as  it  takes 
shape,  he  sees  it  in  the  pictures  which  are  generally  his  most  vivid 
means  of  expression.  There  was  a  reminder  in  this  of  William 
Morris,  and,  the  similarity  of  methods  being  suggested,  he  said  it 
was  quite  true  that  Morris  worked  in  much  the  same  way,  except 
that,  being  primarily  a  poet,  each  one  of  his  designs  became  visible 
poetry  in  iris  hands,  and  he  took  a  delight  in  working  out  in  stained 
glass  or  weaving  into  tapestries  the  rich  fancies  with  which  his  brain 
was  always  teeming  analogous  to  the  joy  he  experienced  in  weaving 
strange  tales  and  old  romances  into  lus  verse.  Mr.  Crane  has  the 
same  versatility  of  expression,  and  his  mastery  of  many  forms  of 
art  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  express  his  thought  at  times  in  a  picture, 
again  in  a  story,  and  at  other  times  in  designs  for  tapestry,  stained 
glass,  metal  work,  pottery,  carving,  embroidery  or  an  entire  decorative 
scheme  that  might  include  all  of  these. 

He  spoke  most  cordially  of  the  appreciation  that  had  alwrays  been 

fiven  him  in  America  as  well  as  on  the  Continent, — especially  in 
iermany,  where  the  symbolism  which  he  uses  so  lavishly  carries  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  imaginative  and  philosophical  turn  of  the  national 
thought.  Generous  as  has  been  the  recognition  accorded  to  him  in 
England,  he  has  always  felt,  he  said,  a  certain  lack  of  real  understand¬ 
ing,  for  the  reason  that  the  English  taste  is  not  for  allegory,  and  lies 
more  in  a  direction  of  the  expression  in  realistic  form  of  domestic 
sentiment  or  portraiture.  This  led  naturally  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  attitude  of  the  English  people  toward  art,  and  Mr.  Crane 
said  frankly  that  men  who  were  trying  to  do  vigorous  and  original 
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work  were  apt  to  find  the  public  rather  stolid  and  apathetic,  although 
in  this  period  of  transition  along  all  lines  and  of  reaching  out  for  new 
expression  in  so  many  directions,  there  were  most  promising  signs 
of  a  coming  change  for  the  better. 

BEING  a  Socialist  and  at  all  times  actively  engaged  in  socialistic 
work,  Mr.  Crane  naturally  keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  his  feeling  is  that  all 
the  world  over  the  times  are  now,  as  he  puts  it,  “in  the  very  rapids 
of  the  coming  revolution,”  and  that  old  ideas  as  well  as  long  established 
customs  are  gradually  breaking  up  and  giving  place  to  new  and  better 
things.  So  many  new  currents  of  thought  set  in  motion  by  the  social 
and  political  unrest  of  the  age  must  inevitably  affect  modern  art, 
and,  to  Mr.  Crane’s  way  of  thinking,  a  new  and  vital  expression  may 
come  sooner  than  we  expect  it.  lie  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  by 
no  means  an  age  of  spontaneous  art  expression,  for  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  fact  that  the  center  of  interest  is  held  by  science  and  mechanical 
invention.  Both  work  in  direct  opposition  to  art,  but  especially  the 
latter,  for  every  great  mechanical  invention  so  scatters  people  over 
the  world  that  they  lose  the  personal  touch  and  the  free  and  natural 
expression  of  individual  life  upon  which  all  art  must  rest.  The 
modern  tendency  being  to  disperse  instead  of  to  concentrate,  art  is 
naturally  dormant;  because  people  are  for  the  most  part  living  rest¬ 
less  and  artificial  fives,  far  removed  from  the  earth  out  of  which  all  real 
art  must  spring,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  are  so  preoccupied  with 
business  invention,  money-making  and  luxurious  living  that  they  have 
no  time  for  the  self-expression  which  alone  is  art. 

The  same  thing,  of  course,  affects  the  progress  of  the  crafts.  Mr. 
Crane  spoke  of  the  impulse  given  to  the  revival  of  handicrafts 
by  the  efforts  of  William  Morris  and  his  group  of  workers,  of  which 
he  himself  was  one,  but  he  candidly  admitted  that  the  limitations 
of  their  work  lay  in  the  fact  that  their  leader  was  wholly  inspired  by 
Mediaeval  design,  and  that,  mighty  as  was  his  genius,  he  could  not 
get  outside  of  his  own  time ;  the  vogue  for  his  work  was  subject  to 
decline  like  other  fashions ;  but  the  effect  of  his  principles  was  likely  to  be 
lasting :  for  there  is  now  coming  more  and  more  into  evidence  a  powerful 
secondary  effect  that  is  making  itself  felt  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  America, 
and  his  ideals  and  doctrines  are  steadily  gaining  influence  because 
they  are  founded  upon  the  great  basic  truth  that  art  belongs  to  daily 
fife  and  must  be  the  result  of  natural  and  healthy  living.  The  world 
at  large  has  grown  used  to  being  supplied  by  machinery  with  all  it 
needs,  and  as  a  consequence  it  clamors  for  large  quantities  of  things 
made  after  the  same  pattern  and  at  the  same  moment, — a  demand 
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which  can  be  met  only  by  the  factories;  not  by  the  workshops.  Until 
the  public  taste  grows  beyond  this,  the  crafts  will  not  be  restored 
to  general  use,  for  the  inspiration  to  do  good  work  can  only  come 
from  the  desire  of  the  man  who  buys  it  to  have  the  stamp  of  his  owrn 
taste  and  individuality  upon  all  liis  surroundings  and  upon  every¬ 
thing  that  he  uses. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  signs  that  the  public  taste  is  slowiy 
improving,  and  Mr.  Crane  feels  that  the  steadily  growing  socialistic 
tendencies  of  the  age  hold  out  the  promise  that  people,  even  under 
the  conditions  of  our  present-day  civilization,  may  yet  realize  the 
value  of  living  simply  in  the  open  and  of  having  independent  local 
centers  of  life  and  industry,  where  the  things  needed  by  the  com¬ 
munity  may  be  made  in  the  community,  wiien  and  wiiere  they  are 
wanted.  This  once  established,  the  homes,  villages,  churches,  and 
all  general  meeting  places,  wrould  inevitably  become  once  more  full 
of  interest,  because  they  w7ould  be  made  each  for  its  owm  particular 
use,  and  in  such  surroundings  and  under  such  conditions  with  certain 
economic  changes,  the  old  content  and  leisure,  which  in  former  ages 
produced  such  beautiful  tilings,  would  come  once  more  into  the  daily 
lives  of  the  people.  To  this  end,  every  social  experiment,  every  little 
independent  settlement  of  workers,  even7  garden  city,  indeed,  every 
individual  workshop,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, — an  evidence 
of  healthy  growth  even  under  conditions  as  they  are. 

WITH  regard  to  what  is  called  the  New7  Art  movement,  Mr. 
Crane  sees  in  it  little  more  than  a  passing  eccentricity.  The 
reaction  from  mere  inane  prettiness  wTas  inevitable,  but  in 
most  cases  it  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  fantastic  ugliness. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  where  the  revolutionists  have  discarded  old  methods  and  old 
ideals  without  finding  anything  worthy  to  take  their  place.  In  France 
he  has  found  much  contemporaneous  art  not  only  morbid  and  de¬ 
cadent,  but  absolutely  childish,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  present 
fad  for  single-line  drawing, — a  dangerous  method  of  expression, 
because  it  takes  a  master  draughtsman  to  handle  it.  A  single-line 
drawing  which  is  not  well  drawn  is  merely  a  desire  for  eccentricity 
carried  to  absurdity.  In  Germany  the  Secessionists  are  simply 
running  wild,  or  as  Mr.  Crane  tersely  expresses  it  “they  do  not  know 
where  they  are  or  what  they  are  driving  at.”  In  England  the  new 
men  are  doing  better  things, — at  times  extremely  good  things, — 
because  the  natural  conservatism  and  common  sense  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  apt  to  temper  and  bring  into  line  with  sanity  any  strong 
impulse  toward  originality  at  any  cost. 
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Regarding  the  present  social  and  political  condition  of  England, 
Mr.  Crane  says  again  that  it  is  a  period  of  transition, — a  most  inter¬ 
esting  period, — when  the  constant  unrest  and  the  fear  of  upheaval  are 
keeping  things  so  healthily  stirred  up  that  the  solution  must  come 
in  no  very  long  time.  The  demand  is  dogged  and  constant,  and  in 
political  circles  it  is  confessedly  the  time  of  the  half  loaf,  of  constant 
small  concessions  made  in  the  effort  to  placate  the  discontented. 
Those  who  are  powerful  are  also  humane ;  they  like  to  be  comfortable 
themselves  and  they  like  to  see  others  comfortable,  and  while  at 
present  the  efforts  toward  social  betterment  are  chiefly  philanthropic, 
— because  they  cannot  as  yet  see  that  things  are  changed, — the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  social  justice  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  for  the  reason  that 
the  demand  for  it  is  the  one  deep  steady  note  that  sounds  unceasingly 
through  all  the  turmoil.  In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Fabian  Socialists  and  his  opinion  regarding  the 
policy  of  that  group,  Mr.  Crane  replied  that  he  had  left  the  Fabians 
at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  which  he  personally  thought  a  crime, 
and  that  he  had  never  rejoined  the  Society;  that  it  unquestionably 
had  done  and  was  doing  a  certain  amount  of  good,  but  that  in  his 
opinion  its  policy  of  permeation, — that  is  of  endeavoring  to  influence 
the  trend  of  events  by  working  subtly  to  affect  existing  conditions, — 
was  rather  in  the  nature  of  hedging,  and,  while  he  himself  preferred 
peaceful  methods  of  reform,  he  felt  that  it  was  better  to  avow  openly 
one’s  social  creed  and  to  stand  by  it  at  all  costs, — better  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  effects  and  more  certain  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

The  final  thing  before  talcing  leave  was  to  get  Mr.  Crane’s  own 
choice  of  pictures  which  he  considered  representative  of  his  work. 
So  he  good-naturedly  got  out  the  pile  of  photographs  which  form  his 
personal  collection  and  record,  and  from  these  selected  the  pictures 
which  illustrate  this  article.  They  cover  a  long  period  of  years  and 
are  indicative  of  many  sides  of  his  art.  “The  Triumph  of  Labor” 
is  one  of  his  best-known  designs;  it  was  drawn  to  commemorate  the 
International  Convention  of  Labor,  held  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
one,  and  is  most  characteristic  both  in  the  symbolism  and  in  the 
character  of  the  design.  “The  Arts  of  Italy,”  which  is  very  personal, 
was  originally  designed  for  tableaux  vivants  and  was  afterward  carried 
out  in  water-color  for  Sir  Henry  Irving.  The  figures  are  all  portraits, 
that  of  Cimabue  being  a  portrait  of  the  artist  himself.  As  will  be 
remembered,  the  design  is  divided  into  three  groups,  typifying  the  arts 
of  Venice,  Rome  and  Florence.  “The  Renascence  of  Venus”  is  one 
of  his  most  famous  pictures  and,  after  being  exhibited  in  ail  the 

Erincipal  cities  of  Europe,  was  bought  by  the  late  G.  F.  Watts  and 
equeathed  by  him  to  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
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T  MAY  be  that  romance,  like  sun  spots  and  panics, 
has  its  law  of  periodicity,  although  the  fact  has  not 
yet  found  a  place  in  the  text-books  of  any  of  the  exact 
sciences.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  recorded 
story  of  man’s  life  on  this  spinning  planet  is  marked 
at  intervals  by  “purple  patches”  of  intenser  meaning, 
periods  of  expansion  during  which  the  adventurous 
spirit  forced  new  doors  of  experience  in  response  to  the  lure  of  strange 
landfalls  and  the  glimmer  of  more  distant  horizons.  Sometimes 
the  dominant  motive,  the  vital  force  which  blossomed  to  leave  us 
the  splendid  heritage  of  a  romantic  period,  was  the  sane  and  hardy 
spirit  of  commerce.  This  was  the  genius  which  filled  the  sails  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  guided  their  prows  across  unknown  seas  to  inter¬ 
course  with  stranger  peoples.  It  was  this,  together  with  the  glint 
of  legendary  gold  and  the  splendid  spur  which  the  voice  of  adventure 
applies  to  the  red  blood  of  youth,  which  drove  the  oaken  keels  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  day  westward  toward  the  beckoning  possibilities 
of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  south  and  east  toward  the  jewels  and 
spices  and  ivory  of  Africa  and  India.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
an  abstract  idea  of  religious  loyalty  which  drew  the  flower  of  Europe’s 
chivalry  into  the  long  and  arduous  adventure  of  the  Crusades,  en¬ 
riched  history  with  another  period  of  romance,  and  widened  inter¬ 
course  and  understanding  between  alien  branches  of  the  human  family. 
And  the  history  of  literature,  like  the  history  of  life,  records  its  periods 
of  romantic  revival,  eras  when  the  heart  of  man  seems  to  live  more 
intensely,  to  surge  more  resistlessly  toward  new  spiritual  experiences, 
to  demand  of  its  surroundings  room  for  a  fuller  and  more  complete 
existence.  Backward  toward  these  various  Golden  Ages  of  our  story 
turn  the  longing  thoughts  of  many  a  poet  who  lacks  the  virility  of 
vision  to  see  that  for  all  the  splendor  of  past  sunsets  there  is  ever  a 
more  glorious  day  breaking  in  the  east. 

The  past,  of  course,  is  our  splendid  and  stimulating  heritage,  but 
in  the  future  lie  the  promise,  the  inspiration,  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream. 
We  look  backward,  and,  thanks  to  the  elimination  time  effects,  the 
more  vivid  and  glowing  incidents  in  the  long  tale  of  human  passions 
and  aspirations,  of  sometimes  blind  and  sometimes  inspired  gropings 
and  stumblings,  fall  easily  into  the  colors  and  pattern  of  romance. 
Or  we  look  far  forward  with  the  eye  of  speculative  imagination  and 
recognize  romance  in  an  age  of  man's  complete  mastery  over  the 
forces  of  nature,  when  Science  shall  have  won  the  final  battle  in  that 
warfare  with  time  and  space  in  which  the  telephone,  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  and  the  aeroplane  already  mark  the  capture  of  commanding 
positions.  But  in  the  present  in  which  we  love  and  work  and  dream, 
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LOWED  BY  A  PERIOD  OF  MORE  SCIENTIFICALLY 
CONSTRUCTED  ROADWAYS. 

NOW  THAT  WE  KNOW  OUR  COUNTRY  BY  THE  HUN¬ 
DREDS  OF  MILES  “THE  LURE  OF  THE  ROAD"  BE¬ 
COMES  A  PHRASE  OF  NEW  FORCE. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  IS  BRINGING  THE  SUCCESSFUL 
CITY  MAN  WITH  HIS  RESTLESS  DREAMS  AND  AM¬ 
BITIONS  BACK  TO  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  LmNGOF 
HIS  REAL  LIFE  AND  THE  REARING  OF  HIS  CHILDREN. 

TRAVEL  TODAY  IS  GAINING  SOMETHING  OF  THE 
INTIMACY  AND  ROMANCE  WHICH  CHARACTERIZED 
THE  OLD  DAYS  OF  THE  WAYSIDE  INN. 
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a  multitude  of  details  fills  our  field  of  vision,  so  that  romance  may 
be  weaving  on  a  world-wide  scale  and  our  eyes  fail  to  recognize 
the  pattern. 

SO  IT  is  with  us  today  in  these  United  States  of  America.  In  this 
case  the  shuttle  that  weaves  the  unseen  pattern — the  warp  and 
woof  being  our  city  and  our  country  communities — is  nothing  more 
than  a  mechanical  invention,  already  a  commonplace  feature  of  our 
highways  and  byways,  whose  scurrying  to  and  fro  the  country  has 
watched  now  for  years  with  observant  and  interested  and  sometimes 
hostile,  but  withal  uncomprehending,  eyes.  For  ever  since  the  motor 
car  became,  in  this  country,  not  a  curiosity  and  an  experiment,  but 
a  practical  vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy  and  the  moderately 
well-to-do,  the  press  has  been  garrulous  in  regard  to  it.  But  the 
topics  discussed  have  been  such  minor  ones  as  the  dangers  and  evils 
of  “joy-riding,”  the  automobile  as  an  incentive  to  the  making  of  good 
roads,  its  tendency  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  latent  arrogance  and 
selfishness  of  its  driver,  or  its  probable  disruption  of  the  long- 
established  relations  between  man  and  the  horse.  But  we  have 
waited  in  vain  for  illuminating  comment  on  the  influence  of  this  in¬ 
vention  upon  the  life  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  non-users 
of  it  as  well  as  the  users. 

Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  now  ubiquitous  motor  car  seems  destined 
to  be  the  principal  factor  in  a  beneficent  readjustment  of  relations 
between  our  urban  and  our  rural  communities, — a  readjustment 
which  is  already  silently  under  way,  and  which  means  the  practical 
reversal  of  a  tendency  and  a  debt  which  have  been  in  evidence  ever 
since  the  Civil  War.  It  was  that  great  national  crisis  which  first 
disturbed  the  balance  of  power  between  our  cities  and  our  farms, 
drawing  off  to  death  on  the  battlefield  or  to  other  channels  of  activity 
after  the  war  was  over,  the  pick  of  our  rural  manhood.  At  the  time 
the  cities  paid  less  heavily  in  brain  and  brawn  than  did  the  farms, 
their  most  efficient  and  successful  citizens  being  in  a  position  to  pay 
substitutes  to  bear  arms  for  them  while  they  attended  to  their  home 
responsibilities;  and  later,  the  strongest  of  the  survivors  tended  to 
drift  cityward  rather  than  back  to  the  land,  drawn  by  the  more 
varied  opportunities  for  the  development  of  their  powers. 

The  current  thus  started  has  continued  to  flow  to  this  day,  the 
farms  pouring  into  the  cities  their  most  virile  and  ambitious  young 
men,  the  cities  molding  these  into  the  strong  leaders  of  our  commerce 
and  statecraft,  thus  making  good  their  debt  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
but  returning  nothing  of  this  brain  and  vitality  and  aspiration  to  the 
farms  whence  they  were  drawn.  An  extreme  but  illuminating  ex- 
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ample  of  what  this  leads  to  is  supplied  by  the  farming  communities 
of  New  England.  In  all  our  country  sections,  in  varying  degree, 
this  same  warning  is  written.  We  have  drawn  too  heavily  upon  the 
fundamental  sources  of  our  power,  and  we  have  not  paused  to  re¬ 
plenish.  We  have  bred  too  close,  letting  the  human  stock  from 
which  our  best  have  come  stagnate  a  little  through  lack  of  the  stimu¬ 
lating  ozone  of  outside  intercourse,  new  blood,  and  fresh  ideas  and 
interests.  These  things  the  cities  have  to  give  in  payment  of  their 
ancient  debt,  and  the  payment,  thanks  to  the  motor  car,  has  already 
begun. 

Hitherto  the  chief  physical  link  between  town  and  country  has 
been  the  indispensable  but  at  best  impersonal  bond  afforded  by  the 
railroads,  and  the  chief  points  of  contact  between  the  two  have  been 
the  railroad  stations.  And  we  need  only  to  go  to  any  country  station 
in  New  York  State  for  graphic  evidence  that  the  cities’  prolonged 
overdraft  upon  the  country’s  human  assets  has  begun  to  tell,  and 
that  the  time  for  readjustment  has  arrived  if  the  body  politic  is  to 
continue  its  functions  sanely  and  normally.  Here  the  types  that  the 
traveler  sees  idling  with  some  vague  and  purposeless  interest  around 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  trains  have  little  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm 
of  either  the  poet  or  the  statesman.  We  glance  at  these  faces  in 
vain  for  some  revealing  glimmer  of  joy,  some  light  of  quiet  purpose, 
or  even  some  more  vivid  glow  from  the  mere  physical  fire  of  life. 
Their  heavy  indifference  or  trivial  interest  is  unlightened  by  any 
underlying  aspiration  or  far  impulse,  or  at  best  is  clouded  by  a  vague 
discontent.^ 

THE  motive  of  this  article,  however,  was  not  lamentation  that 
such  conditions  should  have  come  about,  but  joy  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  already  inevitably  changing  for  the  better,  and  that 
a  great  though  unconscious  process  of  readjustment  is  actually  under 
way.  For  the  automobile  is  bringing  the  successful  city  man,  with 
his  restless  dreams  and  ambitions,  back  into  the  country  for  the 
living  of  his  real  life  and  the  rearing  of  his  children.  Although  the 
problem  presented  by  the  constant  drift  of  the  unemployed  and 
inefficient  into  the  fiercer  struggle  of  the  cities  remains  to  baffle  the 
political  economist,  we  see  on  the  other  hand  a  tide  setting  country- 
ward  among  the  overemployed,  highly  trained,  resourceful  and  efficient 
heads  of  city  families,  men  of  fertile  ideas,  keen-eyed  for  the  passing 
opportunity,  and  not  blind  to  the  finer  values  and  pleasures  of  life 
when  their  affairs  give  them  a  chance  to  perceive  these. 

The  man  of  affairs  who  thinks  far  enough  into  life  to  wish  that 
Ins  children  should  have  of  it  the  real  best  rather  than  the  false  best 
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that  it  has  to  give,  he  is  the  unconscious  missionary  and  evangel  of 
the  new  order,  the  stimulus  of  whose  personality  and  activities  will 
leaven  the  life  of  the  country  community  where  it  has  tended  to  grow 
heavy  and  stale.  This  man  is  building  his  real  home  in  the  country 
— the  country  beyond  the  immediate  circumference  of  the  railway 
station,  now  for  the  first  time  made  easily  and  quickly  accessible  by 
the  automobile — and  some  of  his  interests  are  being  diverted  from 
his  desk  to  take  root  in  the  soil.  Thus,  if  he  brings  to  the  country¬ 
side  the  tonic  influence  of  his  enterprise  and  ambitions,  he  learns 
also  to  ask  of  it  advice  and  help  in  meeting  the  problems  of  his  new 
life  which  are  strange  to  him,  and  he  learns  to  accept  silently  and 
understanding^  the  spiritual  sustenance  and  solace  that  the  wind¬ 
swept  stars,  the  winding  road,  and  the  widespread  meadows  have 
to  give. 

The  fact  that  what  this  type  of  city  man  gains  consciously  and 
thankfully  from  the  new  life  thus  opening  up  to  him  is  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  what  he  unconsciously  gives  in  the  way  of  general 
stimulus  only  strengthens  the  ground  of  our  optimism.  For  that  is  a 
bargain  after  the  finest  pattern  by  which  both  parties  are  benefited, 
and  it  is  by  such  spiritual  commerce  that  life  enlarges  its  boundaries. 
If  the  automobile  opens  to  our  successful  city  men  the  hitherto  over- 
difficult  or  unnoticed  door  into  the  fragrant,  sunlit,  red-blooded  life 
of  the  country,  it  also  brings  to  rural  sections  grown  inactive  and 
blind  to  the  bounties  and  opportunities  at  their  threshold  the  spur 
of  a  refreshed  vision  and  of  a  new  viewpoint.  And  if  this  contact 
stings  the  country  into  keener  interests  and  new  activities,  it  also 
guarantees  to  the  children  of  those  city  parents  who  follow  this  sum¬ 
mons  Edenward  a  heritage  of  treasures  incorruptible  in  the  impreg¬ 
nable  storehouse  of  Memory.  For  no  garden  of  wonders  revealed 
to  Aladdin  ever  bore  fruitage  of  joys  more  many-colored  and  unfor- 
getable,  no  shadowed  paths  of  fairyland  ever  shimmered  through  an 
atmosphere  of  magic  more  enthralling,  than  do  the  remembered 
fields  and  streams  and  woodlands  of  our  childhood,  and  the  path¬ 
ways  once  familiar  and  forever  alluring.  Will  the  scattered  brood 
from  one  gray  old  farmhouse  ever  forget  the  hard  rolling  roadway 
that  led  past  the  willows  at  the  bubbling  spring  to  the  upland  pastures 
and  the  maple  groves,  the  graveled  walks  among  the  jeweled  currant 
bushes  and  tapestried  flower-beds  of  the  old-fashioned  garden,  or 
the  trail  worn  by  the  cattle  down  through  the  alders  to  the  lush  green 
solitudes  of  the  wild  meadow  ?  Such  indefinably  precious  memories 
as  these  are  the  inalienable  birthright  of  that  man  or  woman  whose 
childhood  belonged  to  the  country. 
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NOT  only  is  the  automobile  teaching  us  what  England  long 
ago  learned,  namely  that  only  in  the  country  is  home  life  in 
the  best  sense  possible,  but  it  is  also  bringing  back  to  travel 
something  of  the  intimacy  and  romance  which  characterized  the  old 
days  of  the  stage-coach  and  the  wayside  inn.  Already  the  purposeless 
lolling  life  of  the  summer  hotel  feels  its  unhealthy  calm  ruffled  by  a 
rising  wind  of  change,  and  the  desire  to  go  somewhere  and  do  some¬ 
thing  is  cutting  into  the  daylong  inertia  induced  by  the  hammock 
and  novel.  Now,  after  a  meal  at  a  wayside  inn — a  meal  to  which 
we  bring  appetites  blown  keen  by  the  buffeting  air — we  return  to 
our  car  and  take  up  the  trail  of  new  adventures,  following  a  road 
with  the  same  loving  excitement  with  which  a  canoeist  explores  a 
new  stream.  Thus  the  road  to  the  true  automobilist,  like  the  stream 
to  the  born  canoeist,  is  always  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  mere 
available  way  of  reaching  the  next  stopping  place.  It  becomes  the 
pathway  of  adventure,  the  thread  along  which  may  be  strung  who 
knows  what  passing  but  memorable  human  encounters,  what  sudden 
responses  to  Nature’s  moods  of  beauty,  what  unforeseen  possibilities 
of  interest  and  stimulation!  The  most  matter-of-fact  highway, 
when  we  make  its  acquaintance  through  the  good  auspices  of  the 
automobile,  may  well  be  followed  with  confident  expectancy  of  new 
beauties  to  be  revealed  at  every  turn  and  dip  and  rise.  Now  that 
we  can  know  our  country  by  the  hundreds  of  miles  as  intimately  as 
we  formerly  knew  it  by  the  mile,  the  “lure  of  the  road”  becomes  a 
Ph  rase  of  new  force  and  meaning,  concerning  which  the  millionaire 
may  be  able  to  compare  notes  with  the  tramp. 

With  the  romance  of  the  road  thus  revived,  with  the  men  of  the 
cities  and  the  men  of  the  country  rediscovering  one  another  on  their 
human  and  spiritual  sides,  there  has  followed,  of  course,  a  period 
of  better  road-making,  of  more  scientifically  constructed  highways 
for  the  facilitation  of  this  intercourse.  A  great  book  which  still 
awaits  an  author  will  tell  the  story  of  the  roads  man  has  builded  for 
his  needs,  and  this,  when  written,  will  be  the  history  of  human  civili¬ 
zation.  The  indestructible  causeways  Rome  laid  for  the  feet  of  her 
armies,  the  trails  blazed  by  our  own  pioneers  between  settlement 
and  settlement,  and  the  impersonal  but  potent  ribbons  of  steel  and 
timber  by  means  of  which  our  railroad  builders  link  ocean  to  ocean 
and  whisk  their  millions  back  and  forth  across  the  continents,  are 
all  factors  in  the  great  process  by  which  the  human  race  wall  at  last 
emerge  through  many  misunderstandings  upon  the  table-lands  of 
sane  brotherhood  and  quiet  wisdom.  And  not  least  will  be  the  part 
played  by  the  automobile. 
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ANKIND  has  two  major  dreams,— the  Golden  Age 
and  the  City  Beautiful;  two  haunting  aspirations, — 
peace  and  achievement.  The  Golden  Age  always 
lies  in  the  past.  It  is  the  day  before  yesterday  of  all 
time,  while  the  City  Beautiful  lies  just  over  the  hill 
in  front  of  us. 

In  these  two  dreams  lies  wrapped  the  story  of 
what  we  are  and  what  we  shall  become.  One  is  a  dream  of  knowledge 
and  rest,  the  other  a  dream  of  prophecy  and  effort,  and  they  are  both 
woven  in  and  out  through  the  lives  of  men;  and  men  and  peoples 
advance  and  overcome,  or  sleep,  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  visions 
dominates  their  lives.  How  passionately  regretful  we  look  back  on 
the  easy  achievement  of  yesterday,  on  the  good  that  our  fathers  had, 
and  their  imagined  peace  seems  a  dream  of  rest  that  we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  reflect  upon  with  content.  The  weary  worker  and  the  sated 
rich  alike  build  on  the  hope  that  that  sleepy  Golden  Age  of  lazy 
innocence  will  sometime  come  again,  and  the  pious,  hopeless  for  their 
dream  on  earth,  build  a  shadowy  land  of  rest  in  the  sky.  But  if  a  live 
man  reached  their  heaven,  what  would  he  do  with  it, — with  its  intense 
self -gratification  and  its  utter  lack  of  service  ?  If  he  were  a  true  son 
of  God  he  would  rather  go  to  hell  and  improve  it,  than  to  endure  a 
prepared  heaven,  where  he  could  not  even  wish  for  anything  that  was 
not  ready-made. 

The  City  Beautiful  is  the  better  dream.  It  has  yet  to  be  built, 
and  it  spells  fellowship  in  the  building.  A  man  may  build  a  house, 
but  it  takes  men  and  women  and  little  children  to  build  and  keep  a 
city,  and  better  yet,  it  is  always  a-building,  never  built.  Every  now 
and  then  we  hear  that  the  City  Beautiful  is  about  to  arrive.  Archi¬ 
tects  announce  it,  Governments  authorize  it,  wealth  prophesies  it; 
but  the  City  Beautiful  tarries.  We  even  believe  that  we  commence 
to  build  it.  We  dedicate  parks  in  the  slums  to  the  use  of  the  people, 
and  the  land  speculator  reaps  the  benefits  and  pushes  the  slum  two 
or  three  blocks  back.  We  open  boulevards  to  the  joy  of  the  politician 
and  the  automobilist.  We  build  fountains  that  are  a  pleasure  to  those 
who  hear  but  do  not  see.  The  Government,  at  the  instigation  of  cer¬ 
tain  influences  not  entirely  disinterested,  appoints  a  learned  Board 
to  tell  us  how  to  make  our  City  Beautiful  thoroughly  and  logically 
orthodox.  We  build  quantities  of  new-cut  marble  into  dead  forms, 
but  the  result  is  not  the  City  Beautiful  and  cannot  be,  for  the  City 
Beautiful  will  not  be  built  at  the  dictates  of  education  or  with  stolen 
ideas  or  stolen  money.  We  shall  first  have  to  build  the  People 
Beautiful,  and  then  we  need  take  no  thought  for  the  building  of  the 
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City  Beautiful,  for  it  will,  as  inevitably,  be  the  fruit  of  good  living 
as  the  city  hideous  is  the  fruit  of  bad  living. 

You  cannot  have  the  City  Beautiful  with  marble-embellished 
boulevards  at  one  end  and  filth-breeding  alleys  at  the  other,  with 
palaces  where  the  city  spends  its  money,  and  slums  where  it  saves  it. 
Beautiful  playhouses  will  not  offset  ugly  and  unwholesome  factories. 
Nor  may  wre  dig  up  the  stones  of  the  Golden  Age  to  build  our  city  from. 
It  must  be  a  real  City  Beautiful  to  endure,  and  it  must  be  founded  on 
the  rock  of  economic  justice.  “The  earth  must,”  indeed,  “belong 
in  usufruct  to  the  living.” 


IT  THEN  work  has  become  joy,  when  plenty  has  destroyed  fear, 
V/V/  when  brotherliness  has  taken  the  place  of  greed,  then  the 
T  T  gates  of  the  City  Beautiful  will  swing  wide  open  to  the  children 
of  all  men.  And  it  may  be  tomorrow”  if  we  will  it.  When  in  the 
fulness  of  their  lives  the  joy  of  creation  dominates  men,  when  no  fear 
for  tomorrow’s  bread  oppresses  them,  when  the  desire  for  self  good 
no  longer  means  taking  from  others,  when  there  are  neither  robbers 
nor  robbed — what  can  men  do  to  express  all  this  but  to  build  the 
City  Beautiful,  embodying  their  joy  of  life  and  their  fellowship  in 
voluntary  work  for  all?  Then  we  shall  build  Senate  chambers  in 
which  well-honored  men  will  sit  to  devise  new  joys  and  new  good 
for  all,  in  which  no  plea  of  individual  interests  or  even  of  national 
interests  could  stand  against  justice  to  the  least  and  fellowship  with 
the  farthest.  Then  will  these  same  glad  men  build  real  playhouses 
and  play  in  them  for  the  joy  of  playing,  real  halls  of  music  in  which 
the  melodies  of  the  folk  shall  be  crystallized  by  genius  into  expressive 
song;  real  temples  that  shall  express  the  joy  of  life  and  spontaneous 
thankfulness  for  it.  When  not  the  least  beautiful  buildings  in  your 
city  are  its  workshops,  then  we  shall  know  the  true  City  Beautiful 
has  arrived,  and  nothing  short  of  this  will  do.  We  can  have  no  real 
architecture,  no  real  art,  on  anv  other  terms. 

We  have  fooled  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  injustice  and  forced 
inequality  were  necessary  to  art,  that  unless  we  had  the  palace  builders 
we  could  have  no  domestic  architecture,  no  painting,  no  sculpture; 
that  unless  the  extravagant  rich  should  endow  colleges  we  could  have 
no  education;  that  unless  music  and  religion  were  subsidized  they 
would  cease  to  be.  And  what  has  come  of  it?  The  Golden  Age 
nostalgia  with  its  veneration  for  the  past,  with  its  fatuous  repro¬ 
duction  of  once  vital  architectural  forms;  men  and  women  and  little 
children  hopelessly  shredding  out  their  lives  in  factories,  that  they 
may  merely  eat;  marble  and  gold  and  onyx  wrought  into  tedious  sump¬ 
tuousness  by  hateful  toil  at  the  mandate  of  stolen  wealth  ;  sham  mahog- 
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any  halls  of  legislation  where  paid  servitors  of  special  privilege  wrangle 
over  who  shall  have  the  spoils ;  laws  enacted  in  the  name  of  protection 
that  do  and  can  only  protect  special  interests,  that  buttress  the  pos¬ 
sessors  not  against  foreigners  but  against  the  dispossessed,  who  are 
kept  quiet  with  the  bribe  of  the  crust  of  higher  wages  thrown  in  con¬ 
tempt,  and  inevitably  snatched  back  by  increased  cost  of  living ;  the 
fruitful  earth  made  sterile  by  extravagant  waste  and  the  preemption 
of  title  holders. 

AND  you  architects  and  workmen;  you  painters  and  sculptors; 
you  mechanics;  you  musicians;  you  hope  for  harmony 
out  of  this  sickening  chaos  ?  You  draw  the  mantle  of  your 
exclusive  craft  about  your  empty  hearts  and  say,  “What  business 
is  it  of  ours  ?  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  people’s  problems  ? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  economics  ?  We  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  art.  We  live  for  art.  Let  the  politicians  attend  to  economics.” 
Fools  all.  There  is  no  music  but  folk  music.  There  is  no  archi¬ 
tecture  but  folk  architecture.  There  is  no  vital  art  that  is  not  the 
cry  and  prophecy  of  the  common  heart. 

And  the  worst  folly  of  all  is  believing  that  invention  and  trivial 
comforts  can  take  the  place  of  joyous  work,  that  real  plenty  means 
plenty  of  things  regardless  of  how  they  are  made;  that  any  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  mechanical  making  of  wealth  or  in  the  expenditure  of 
it  for  what  we  call  art,  or  even  for  education,  can  uplift  man.  Until 
we  realize  that  in  the  necessary  work  of  our  hands  lies  our  best  edu¬ 
cation,  until  we  realize  that  beauty  is  only  incidental  to  art  and  that  serv¬ 
ice  is  fundamental  to  it,  until  we  realize  that  while  any  starve  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally  or  socially,  our  art  and  our  leisure  only  blacken  our 
souls,  Ave  shall  have  no  City  Beautiful.  Men  do  not  need  to  be  taught 
art, — do  not  need  even  to  be  shown  the  joy  of  good  work.  They  need 
to  be  taught  that  the  only  road  to  them  is  an  economic  system  that 
shall  abolish  slavery  of  every  form,  by  establishing  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  use  of  the  earth,  our  only  storehouse  and  workshop. 

When  free  men  work  they  always  build  suitable  and  vital  arts. 
When  slaves  work  the  cry  is  ever  “Bread  and  the  circus.”  And  the 
swarm  of  so-called  artists  that  batten  on  the  festering  sore,  cannot 
with  all  their  education  and  technique  achieve  any  art  worth  the  name 
except  the  melancholy  songs  of  servitude. 

Out  of  the  workshop  comes  the  genius.  Up  from  the  fields  comes 
the  statesman.  Architecture  arises  at  the  call  of  sane  men  who  being 
well  fed  by  intelligent  production,  demand  a  fitting  house  for  their 
work  and  for  their  home.  Municipal  architecture  comes  when  these 
same  men,  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  lives,  give  service  to  the  state. 
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Sculpture  and  painting  are  the  flowers  of  the  artist-builders,  the  lov¬ 
ing  decoration  of  the  necessary  stones  of  building,  the  exuberant  col¬ 
oring  of  its  walls.  But  these  so-called  fine  arts  can  be  significant  only 
with  the  significance  of  a  fine  general  life.  Music  must  have  ears  to 
hear  it.  Painting  and  sculpture  must  appeal  to  opened  eyes.  Men 
may  paint  at  the  immediate  compulsion  of  their  souls,  but  men  do 
not  paint  in  the  wilderness.  Architects  cannot  and  would  not  build 
houses  for  the  snake  and  the  lizard  to  bask  in.  They  not  only  build 
them  for  men,  but  with  men  and  of  men,  and  if  the  lives  of  men  are 
noble,  architecture  will  be  noble  and  will  breed  nobilitv,  and  if  the 

v  ' _ 

lives  of  men  be  base  and  mean,  so  will  the  fruit  be.  The  monu¬ 
mental  mausoleums  we  build  for  our  Congresses  are  no  less  dead 
than  the  laws  enacted  in  them,  and  their  gilded  shams  no  more  false 
than  the  promises  made  before  elections. 

And  we  have  what  we  deserve  and  desire.  If  craftsmen  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  work  that  yields  nothing  but  wages,  then  wages  will  be 
our  standard  of  art.  If  they  are  willing  to  produce  shams  and  adul¬ 
terations,  then  shams  and  adulterations  they  must  consume.  If  the 
promise  of  an  hour’s  less  toil  will  bind  them  to  the  wheels  of  mechan¬ 
ical  production,  then  the  machine  ideal  will  enter  into  their  being, 
and  they  will  become  the  enervated  cogs  in  a  destroying  mechanism, 
and  with  initiative  and  reasoning  power  weakened,  they  become  the 
inevitable  dupes  of  unprincipled  men  who  use  them  and  their  lives 
for  their  own  futile  ends. 

AND  these  exploiters  who  buy  some  of  your  pictures  after  you 
are  dead,  who  build  what  you  call  your  architecture,  are  a 
sure  result  of  the  loss  of  the  art  spirit  in  man,  with  its  concur¬ 
rent  loss  of  independence.  Do  not  forget  that  the  art  spirit  produces 
free  men  quite  as  much  or  more  than  freedom  produces  art.  That 
man  is  free  who  shakes  off  the  fetters  of  his  spirit  even  though  his 
hands  be  bound,  and  no  man  is  free  who  is  afraid  to  be  himself,  wrho 
is  bound  by  precedent,  whose  work  is  laid  out  for  him  by  the  living, 
or  its  manners  dictated  by  the  dead.  And  no  man  can  be  free  w-ho 
has  not  realized  the  possibilities  of  freedom  through  creative  work, 
who  has  not  looked  upon  the  work  of  his  hands  and  seen  that  it  was 
good.  “1  knowr  what  joy  is,  for  I  have  done  good  work,”  was  the 
exultant  song  of  Stevenson,  and  it  will  have  to  be  the  song  of  the 
average  man  before  we  can  hope  for  any  real  craftsmanship,  before 
we  can  realize  a  civilization  that  shall  possibly  produce  the  City 
Beautiful,  with  its  days  of  upbuilding  toil  and  its  nights  of  well- 
earned  recreation.  Shortened  hours  of  labor,  more  sanitary  fac¬ 
tories,  child  labor  laws,  and  all  the  mitigating  charities  only  put  off 
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the  good  days,  because  they  are  accepted  as  solutions,  because  they 
put  us  to  sleep,  alike  bribing  the  worker  and  lulling  the  reform  spirit. 

The  true  constitution  of  Democracy  is  not  written  on  parchment, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  far-seeing  men.  Its  laws  are  made  effective  not 
by  parliaments  but  by  the  brotherliness  of  kindly  men.  The  real 
democrat  refrains  from  trespass  not  because  of  the  “Thou  shalt  not” 
of  extraneous  laws,  but  because  of  the  “I  will  not”  of  his  own  being. 

When  men  see  the  real  possibilities  of  growth  through  joyful  con¬ 
structive  work,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  laws  forbidding  them 
to  work  in  filth,  to  work  in  life-destroying  methods  or  surroundings, 
or  at  the  sort  of  unthinking  mechanical  labor  our  civilization  is  built 
upon.  Men  will  decline  to  work  at  the  tail  of  the  automatic  machine 
and  will  decline  to  be  satisfied  with  its  mechanical  products,  and  no 
promise  of  leisure  or  greater  wages  in  material  things  will  lure  them 
away  from  the  joy  of  individual  creative  work,  and  the  natural  cooper¬ 
ation  of  joint  production.  What  has  it  profited  us  that  we  have 
bartered  all  art,  all  pleasure  in  our  work,  all  beauty  in  the  product, 
for  the  knowledge  that  things  can  be  made  by  wonderful  machines  in 
enormous  quantities  ?  What  has  it  profited  us  that  we  have  cut 
down  our  forests  and  torn  up  our  earth  to  make  furniture  that,  by 
the  grace  of  the  varnish  on  it,  sticks  together  for  a  few  years,  and 
requires  as  much  lumber  in  the  making  as  furniture  that  lasts  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  and  is  a  continuous  satisfaction  to  its  possessors  ?  Not 
so  many  things,  but  better,  must  be  the  cry  of  the  consumer,  and 
things  good  enough  to  be  a  joy  in  the  making  must  be  the  demand 
of  the  worker,  and  until  these  demands  become  peremptory  we  shall 
hope  in  vain  for  a  civilization  that  shall  be  worth  while ;  we  shall  look 
in  vain  for  a  real  City  Beautiful;  we  shall  dream  on  in  our  regret  for 
a  Golden  Age  that,  out  of  barbarism,  never  existed  but  in  the  dreams 
of  men  too  lazy  or  too  educated  to  build. 
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r  WAS  the  country  that  has  been  painted  into  land¬ 
scapes  for  centuries  by  England’s  most  famous  artists 
that  we  drove  through  that  radiant  June  day,  over  the 
rolling  hills  and  green  pastures  and  under  the  blue 
skies  of  Kent.  We  were  spending  a  week-end  with 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  at  Maytham  Hall, 
and  knowing  that  our  time  for  seeing  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  English  countryside  was  short,  we  lived  out  of  doors  all  of  the 
first  bright  blue  day  that  came  our  way,  driving  from  one  quiet  old 
town  to  another,  from  Rolvenden  to  Tenterden,  and  from  Tenterden 
to  Smallhythe  and  even  out  to  Burwash,  where  Kipling  sometimes 
lives.  We  had  not  the  time  to  get  to  Rye,  where  the  inspiration  for 
a  third  of  all  modern  fiction,  Henry  James,  dwells  to  hide  away  from 
imitators  and  investigators.  But  several  times  we  repassed  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  the  vision  presented,  the  quaint  centuries-old  house 
that  Ellen  Terry  has  made  seem  a  comfortable  home  in  which  to 
spend  her  days  of  rest  away  from  the  stage.  It  is  quite  wonderful 
how  essentially  an  abiding  place  this  little  Kentish  cottage  has  become, 
without  marring  in  a  single  detail  the  charm  of  the  original  structure 
and  the  graces  that  have  come  to  it  from  age. 

Unfortunately  for  our  enjoyment  of  the  inside  of  “The  Farm,” 
Miss  Terry  was  away  on  tour,  and  her  daughter,  who  lives  near  her 
in  The  Cottage,  was  also  away,  so  that  our  interest  had  to  be  confined 
to  the  outside,  but  that  was  great.  Of  the  charm  of  the  interior  we 
learned  later  from  Mrs.  Burnett’s  fluent  description  and  Miss 
Frances  Johnston’s  friendly,  intimate  pictures,  which  are  reproduced, 
arid  which  are  most  convincing  as  to  the  old-fashioned  charm 
of  the  house.  “The  Farm,”  which  is  the  only  name  this  unpreten¬ 
tious  country  place  claims,  is  in  the  southwesterly  corner  of  Ivent, 
a  land  of  sunlight  and  blue  sides  and  wide  sea  marshes.  In  the 
days  of  the  dramatic  Henry  the  Eighth  the  little  town  of  Tenterden 
was  a  thriving  port  where  the  royal  barges  were  built  from  lumber  out 
of  the  nearby  forests.  There  still  exists  the  little  old  ferry  that  carried 
the  builders  from  marsh  to  hill,  and  there  is  an  old-time  bridge  over 
a  tiny  stream  and  an  old-fashioned  woman  ferry-keeper  who  is  happy 
over  very  small  change.  And  just  here,  where  life  had  halted  some 
four  centuries,  Ellen  Terry  found  and  swiftly  purchased  for  her  use 
the  black-timbered  farmhouse  with  its  moss-hidden  shingles,  its  latticed 
casement  windows,  wide  fireplaces  and  carved  porch  posts,  all  of 
which  she  has  had  the  rare  beauty  sense  to  preserve  unaltered. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Frances  B.  Johnston. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  MISS  ELLEN 
TERRY’S  COTTAGE  IN  KENT,  SHOWING  WHERE  THE 
LAWN  DIPS  TO  MEET  THE  INLET,  WHICH  ALL  UN¬ 
CONSCIOUSLY  HAS  TAKEN  ON  THE  AIR  OF  A 
WATER  GARDEN. 

THE  PORCH  OF  THE  COTTAGE  IS  A  RECONSTRUCTED 
COWSHED:  THE  ROUGH  HEWN  TIMUER  SUPPORTS 
ARE  CARVED  IN  QUAINT  AND  INTERESTING 
FASHION. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  IS  TYPICAL  OF 
THE  OLDEST  COTTAGES  IN  KENT,  OF  BLACKENED 
TIMBER  AND  ROUGH  PLASTER,  WITH  LATTICED 
WINDOWS  AND  A  MOSS-GROWN  SHINGLED  ROOF. 


From  a  photograph  by  Frances  B.  Johnston. 


AN  INTERESTING  FEATURE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
IS  THE  OLD  HALLWAY  WITH  ITS  TIMBER 
BUTTRESSES  AND  CASEMENT  WINDOWS. 


From  a  photograph  by  Frances  B.  Johnston. 


THE  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  SITTING  ROOM  IS  WIDE 
AND  DEEP,  WITH  AN  OAK  SETTLE  UNDER  THE 
MANTELTREE. 

AT  THE  END  OF  THE  OLD  HALL  IS  MISS  TERRY’S 
OWN  SLEEPING  ROOM,  PLASTERED  AND  PANELED 
WITH  WOOD  :  THERE  IS  QUAINT  FURNISHING  AN1 
AN  INTERESTING  OLD  FIREPLACE. 
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Of  course,  there  was  some  supplementing  of  the  simple,  com¬ 
fortable,  friendly  old  furniture,  the  addition  of  rugs,  antique  and 
rare,  an  abundance  of  linen  and  napery,  a  new  teakettle  for  the  old, 
old  fireplace,  the  mending  of  shingled  roof  and  brick  chimney,  fine 
careful  mending  that  left  no  cruel  scars.  And,  too,  there  has  been 
no  disfiguring  of  the  little  inlet  which  has  strayed  away  from  the 
neighboring  river  and  which  the  lawn  dips  to  meet.  With  the  flowers 
about  it  and  the  freshening  up  of  its  stony  banks  and  the  lilies  at  its 
edge,  it  has  grown  quite  unconsciously  to  suggest  a  water  garden, 
but  it  is  really  only  an  inlet  and  a  patch  of  beauty  for  the  eyes  of  the 
visitor  on  the  porch.  From  the  porch,  also,  can  be  seen  the  beds 
of  lovely  old  English  posies  at  the  water  edge.  The  day  we  drove 
by  there  were  more  roses  than  anything  else  in  the  garden  and  near 
the  house,  but  it  was  June,  and  Kent  was  rose  colored  them 


THE  porch  which  overlooks  the  rose  garden  and  where  tea  is 
often  served  and  where  one  lounges  on  warm  mornings,  is  just 
a  reconstructed  cowshed,  the  walls  and  floors  paved  with  mul¬ 
ticolored  bricks.  The  steps  leading  up  to  the  kitchen  are  also  brick, 
weatherbeaten  in  rich  tones.  But  most  enchanting  of  all  of  the  old 
life  of  this  house  are  the  porch  supports  of  rough-hewn  timber,  carved 
elaborately  at  the  top  of  the  outside  square,  each  with  a  cherub  head 
and  conventional  drapery  floating  about.  Nothing  more  fascinating 
and  grotesque  could  well  be  imagined  than  the  rough  old  posts,  black¬ 
ened  with  age,  as  a  background  for  these  quaint,  friendly,  pouting, 
almost  humorous  little  faces.  As  I  remember  them  one  smiles  a 
little  more  than  the  other,  but  I  cannot  now  tell  which.  They  are 
at  once  a  welcome  to  the  present  and  a  sign-post  to  the  past.  Vines, 
too,  are  about  this  lovely  porch,  but  none  are  allowed  to  encroach 
upon  the  habitation  of  these  baby  household  gods.  As  “The  Farm” 
is  supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  humble  builders  of 
royal  boats,  it  is  possible  that  the  carving  on  the  posts  was  done  by 
some  old  sailor  man  who  felt  that  good  pieces  of  lumber  should  always 
be  decorated  for  a  possible  ship’s  prow  against  a  time  of  need.  From 
the  porch  you  look  out  past  the  cherubs  over  the  water  garden  to  the 
wonderful  rolling  hill  country  of  Kent,  which  Constable,  especially 
in  his  earlier  sketches,  has  for  many  years  made  even  the  stranger 
know  and  love. 

The  living  room  is,  of  course,  properly  beamed  with  heavy  black 
timber  and  the  roof  upheld  with  huge  wooden  supports.  The  floor 
is  tiled  over  in  simple  country  style,  a  table  is  drawn  up  near  the  fire¬ 
place  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  fine  old  oak  settle  holds  heaps  of 
pillows.  The  fireplace  is  very  deep,  and  back  under  the  shadow 
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of  the  manteltree  is  ample  space,  in  a  real  inglenook,  for  a  smaller 
settle  which  faces  the  okl-time  brick  oven,  and  1  do  not  know7  wrhether 
this  is  still  in  use  on  “The  Farm”  or  not.  It  is  worth  noticing  the 
interesting  construction  of  the  fireplace,  the  plaster  and  oak  panels 
about  the  mantel  and  the  use  of  brick  and  tile. 

The  hallway  leading  to  the  pretty  bedroom  is  untouched  save 
that  it  is  now  fresh  and  clean.  The  same  old  worn  wide  plank  floors 
are  there,  with  wooden  buttresses  to  support  the  roof,  and  from  one 
end  of  the  hall  to  the  other  are  lovely  old  leaded  windows  with  elab¬ 
orate  wrought-iron  fastenings.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  plastered 
between  wooden  panels,  at  once  decorative  and  durable. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  Miss  Terry’s  owTn  sleeping  room,  plastered 
and  paneled  like  the  hall,  with  a  wooden  floor  and  most  interesting 
wide,  tile  hearth  fireplace.  The  modern  bed  is  hidden  under  a  fine 
old  flowrered  patch  quilt,  and  on  the  modern  rug  stands  a  delicate  old 
spindle-legged  table.  In  the  intimacy  of  this  chamber  one  notices  the 
large  portrait  of  Eleanora  Duse,  whom  one  remembers  is  one  of 
Ellen  Terry’s  most  beloved  friends — a  pleasant  peaceful  room,  the 
final  remote  inaccessible  corner  where  Miss  Terry  may  rest  or  work. 
Much  of  the  picturesque  quality  of  the  interior  of  this  old  house  was 
found  by  scraping  away  the  superficial  walls,  by  tearing  off  old  wall 
paper  and  getting  at  the  original  structure  of  the  ancient  dwelling. 
Lovely  window’s  have  thus  been  revealed;  tine  old  oak  door  frames 
and  ancient  fireplaces;  until  now  it  seems  as  though  practically  all 
of  the  charm  of  the  house  had  been  rediscovered.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anvthing  that  could  add  a  fresh  delight  to  this  new-old 
home,  except  that  one  should  always  find  there  the  gracious  owner 
with  her  humorous  twinkling  smile  and  that  hospitality  which  belongs 
only  to  the  simplest  and  the  greatest  in  life. 

As  we  drove  by  the  house  the  second  time  at  the  end  of  our  day’s 
companionship  with  the  pleasant  Kentish  land,  we  stopped  and 
looked  long  at  the  fine  old  building,  so  simple,  so  durable,  so  well 
planned  by  heart  and  conscience,  so  mellow  with  the  good  tilings 
time  holds  for  the  strong  and  true,  and  there  seemed  to  grow7  out  of 
it  a  lesson  on  this  question  of  home  building.  Why  should  not  a 
man  take  joy  in  putting  together  beautifully  his  own  dwelling 
place  ?  Why  should  not  his  home  become  eventually  a  monument 
to  his  taste,  to  his  strength,  to  his  understanding  of  beauty?  Why 
should  not  coming  generations  look  upon  it  not  only  with  joy,  but  with 
affection  ?  Howr  much,  indeed,  has  one  woman  and  all  those  who 
pass  before  her  home  today  gained  from  the  honesty  of  purpose,  the 
courage,  simplicity,  the  genuine  appreciation  of  beauty  in  the  hearts 
of  those  old  barge  builders  back  in  the  ruddy,  sometimes  o’er-stren- 
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uous  days  of  the  vigorous  King  Hal  ?  It  is  through  the  construction 
of  such  homes  as  these,  as  well  as  in  the  folklore  and  music  of  England, 
that  one  succeeds  in  understanding  something  of  the  achievement 
of  the  British  folk,  who  have  made  some  resounding  history  in  the 
world’s  annals. 

As  we  started  homeward  down  the  fragrant  old  English  lane  we 
turned  for  one  more  glimpse  of  the  June  garden,  the  roses  climbing 
over  doorway  and  casement,  of  the  house  itself  stooping  a  little  under 
the  weight  of  four  centuries  of  home  giving;  yet  with  all  its  past  bur¬ 
dens,  and  they  have  been  many  since  the  cupid  first  appeared  on  the 
porch  post,  it  still  possessed  a  fine  dignity  of  presence  that  no  new 
dwelling  ever  can,  or  deserves  to,  reveal. 
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THIS  early  morn  I  knelt  upon  a  bed 

Of  fragrant  blossoms  fair,  all  draped  in  dew, 
And  none  was  there  to  greet  the  day  anew, 
Or  see  the  buds  of  orange,  brown  and  red 
Which  lay  asleep  within  the  perfumed  bed; 

For  I  was  sent  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  grew, 

All  dripping  still  with  midnight’s  sweetest  dew, 

To  deck  a  home  wherein  a  child  lay  dead. 


I  could  not  clearly  think  what  death  could  be 
Which  had  reached  forth,  and  with  his  secret  might 
Struck  down  a  life,  which  ne’er  again  would  see 
The  summer  sun  fold  up  the  tent  of  night, 

Or  hear  the  wrens  within  the  cherry  tree 
All  chirping  of  the  joys  that  were  to  be. 

Marjorie  Sutherland. 
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VISION  THE  SOURCE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT:  BY 
MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

“I  know  what  joy  is,  for  I  have  done  good  work”:  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

MONG  the  North  American  Indians,  before  our 
Government  methods  of  dealing  with  them  had  made 
them  into  very  poor  farmers  or  good  beggars,  there 
was  always  a  man  in  the  tribe  who  gained  his  ’wis¬ 
dom  by  his  nearness  to  Nature,  who  most  often  put 
his  ear  to  the  ground  in  order  to  keep  in  closest  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  with  the  truth  in  life.  It  was 
this  chief,  or  medicine-man,  who  knew  of  the  first 
coming  of  friend  or  enemy,  who  heralded  for  his  people  the  approach 
of  storm,  who  felt  from  afar  the  tread  of  the  buffalo;  it  was  he  who 
dreamed  of  spring  fragrance  before  the  ice  broke  in  the  rivers,  who 
heard  the  call  of  the  first  meadowlark  ere  the  sweetbriar  was  green. 
With  liis  ear  to  Nature’s  heart  his  soul  was  cpiickened,  he  saw  the 
great  simple  truth  of  life,  and  his  own  life  was  an  expression  of  it. 
He  became  a  seer,  a  man  of  vision,  to  whom  the  tribe  looked  for 
prophecy  and  advice,  and  he  lived  as  close  to  his  people  as  he  did  to 
Nature.  lie  was  the  man  to  whom  every  other  man  turned  in  times 
of  joy  or  trouble;  lie  was  the  man  who  saw  most  clearly  and  whose 
word  was  always  the  word  of  truth. 

But  in  modern  ways  of  civilization  we  have  forgotten  these  great 
chieftains;  our  feet,  not  our  hearts,  are  close  to  the  earth,  and  we  must 
turn  back  to  ourselves  for  counsel  and  instruction.  In  this 
turning  to  ourselves  for  help,  each  must  become  his  own  prophet, 
each  must  get  from  the  height  of  his  own  imagination  and  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  soul  the  vision  of  his  achievement.  And  for  a 
man  to  desire  to  sec  things  as  they  are  is  to  begin  to  create  for  himself 
the  power  to  do  so.  For  genius  is  only  a  real  perception  of  beauty, 
which  should  be  universal  instead  of  exceptional.  The  great  painter, 
the  great  musician,  does  not  create  beauty;  he  sees  it  or  hears  it  as 
it  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  but  translates  to  the 
more  artificial  his  impression  of  the  beauty-laden  world.  Perhaps 
the  great  man  is  simple  for  the  very  reason  that  he  has  learned  to 
know  that  all  greatness  should  be  for  all  people,  that  it  is  but  chance 
that  he  has  had  the  unencumbered  mind  and  the  clear  vision,  and  the 
skill  to  show  others  a  glimpse  of  what  he  sees.  For  each  man  who 
will  clear  his  mind  and  strengthen  his  eyes  for  the  sight  of  life  as  it  is, 
for  all  the  truth  he  is  capable  of  assimilating,  will  find  his  imagination 
stirred,  his  understanding  quickened,  his  capacity  for  achievement 
pulsating  with  life  hitherto  undreamed  of.  And  though  each  may 
not  achieve  all  that  his  vision  pictures  for  him,  he  will  accomplish 
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only  as  he  follows  the  vision.  Perhaps  he  will  follow  but  halfway; 
perhaps  but  a  few  faltering  steps,  but  always  he  will  go  beyond 
where  his  feet  would  have  trod  with  veiled  eyes. 

Education  is  supposed  to,  but  never  can,  take  the  place  of  this 
vision,  for  education  trains  people  only  to  do  well  what  they  under¬ 
stand  well,  while  vision  is  the  final  conception  of  the  right  thing  to 
do.  It  is  the  mental  picture  of  the  perfection  of  achievement,  a 
vital  thing,  stimulating  each  man’s  development  and  related  to  his 
personality.  While  on  the  other  hand  education  as  formalized  today 
is  but  the  ghost  of  dead  men’s  visions,  unrelated  to  personalities 
born  under  new  and  different  conditions.  Thus  education  is  valuable 
as  a  history  of  past  visions  and  past  achievements ;  but  far  more  vital 
to  each  man  today  is  his  own  conception  of  truth,  his  splendid  vision 
of  achievement  for  himself.  The  splendor  cannot  be  too  golden, 
the  dream  too  high,  for  once  recognized  and  accepted  as  a  personal 
ideal  the  vision  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  to  realize  it,  and 
development  must  follow  through  the  battle,  through  failure  as  well 
as  accomplishment,  and  ever  through  renewed  effort  toward  under¬ 
standing.  Success  is  only  for  those  who  follow  the  light,  whose 
imagination  is  stirred  beyond  the  ordinary,  who  see  things  as  they 
are  or  should  be,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  vision  is  of  rare  melody, 
of  sunlight  on  canvas,  the  flight  of  an  air-ship  over  mountain  peaks 
or  the  development  of  a  railway  through  jungles  and  deserts. 

No  man  is  dull  whose  vision  is  clear,  for  every  hour  is  to  him  a 
succession  of  enchanting  rendezvous  with  life.  It  enables  him  to 
see  through  the  glittering  mortuary  veils  of  convention  and  supersti¬ 
tion  which  dangle  before  his  eyes.  To  him  they  are  all  thin  with  age 
and  broken  with  Death’s  touch.  In  place  of  these  glimmering  fan¬ 
tasies  he  sees  opportunity  for  labor,  the  desire  for  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  the  need  of  spiritual  growth. 

Without  the  vision  man  does  not  see  beyond  the  present,  so  that 
he  is  easily  led.  It  is  not  that  he  prefers  the  dull,  the  sordid,  the  mean 
aspects  of  life;  it  is  that  he  cannot  see  beyond  these  things  and  so 
lives  within  the  commonplace.  What,  for  example,  can  fill  a  vaude¬ 
ville  theater  in  the  country  on  a  summer  afternoon,  with  sane,  pleas¬ 
ant,  kindly  people,  when  the  woods  are  but  a  step  beyond  them,  and 
the  river  flowing  nearby,  with  a  fine  June  sky  reaching  over  lovely 
meadows  ?  It  is  not  that  the  theater  is  more  alluring,  more  generous 
to  man’s  needs;  not  that  the  stage  can  give  more  help  and  knowledge 
than  Nature.  It  is  just  not  seeing  clearly;  not  having  that  vision 
which  would  present  the  truth  and  let  a  man  balance  fairly  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  Nature  against  the  stage  spectacle.  Unfortunately,  a  man 
does  not  need  eyes  or  vision  for  the  vaudeville ;  he  can  be  led  there ;  but 
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to  the  country  he  must  take  understanding.  Nature  is  silent  to  the 
deaf  and  vague  to  the  blind,  and  remote  to  the  artificial;  but  to  the 
man  who  sees  clearly  she  is  prodigal  her  kind  arms  are  open  wide  and 
her  voice  riven  with  sweetness,  her  bounty  and  beauty  never  failing. 

How  many  names  we  have  found  for  this  vision:  the  poet  calls 
it  rapture;  the  musician,  inspiration;  in  religion  it  is  conversion;  to 
the  young,  love;  to  the  scientist,  knowledge;  to  many  of  more  lowly 
ambition  it  is  simply  enthusiasm,  that  joy  of  endeavor  that  ever  fol¬ 
lows  ambition  with  fluttering  wings.  To  most  of  us  it  is  undreamed 
of.  To  most  of  us  it  is  within  reach. 

THE  road  was  wide  and  the  man  walked  with  a  light  step.  It 
was  uphill;  the  man  liked  that,  too.  All  his  life  had  been 
uphill  and  he  had  often  had  pleasanter  resting  upon  the  brow 
than  in  the  valley.  lie  walked  with  his  eyes  uplifted  a  little,  as  though 
watching  the  hilltop  to  measure  liis  strength.  In  this  way  he  often 
passed  by  things  in  the  valley  without  seeing  them,  small  worries 
and  cares,  petty  annoyances  which  peered  at  him  curiously  as  he 
climbed. 

On  this  day  the  man’s  slowly  uplifted  eyes  shone  a  little.  As  he 
tramped  the  road,  his  heart  thrilling  with  the  full  joy  of  living,  he 
was  remembering  boyhood  days  and  rejoicing  that  they  had  been 
earnest,  simple  days,  spent  in  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the  woods;  days 
in  which  he  had  learned,  through  labor,  the  value  of  resolution,  the 
use  of  self-control,  the  purpose  of  self-reliance,  all  those  essentials 
in  character  building  which  the  country  may  supply  to  the  boy  who  is 
willing  to  learn  his  lessons  without  desk  or  ferrule.  He  was  glad,  too, 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  city  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  had 
already  learned  his  lessons  with  Nature  and  had  studied  hard  with 
labor  as  a  taskmaster.  He  had  commenced  to  see  clear,  to  hearken 
to  the  truth  before  the  artificial  lure  of  the  city  reached  him.  Even 
at  sixteen  he  had  “seen  beyond,”  and  all  the  uphill  trail  of  his  life  had 
been  toward  the  ideal  of  achievement  which  had  begun  with  this 
vision. 

Today  he  was  living  out  one  of  the  dreams  of  these  early  boy 
days,  for  the  road  he  was  climbing  was  his  road,  leading  up  to  his  own 
high  hilltop,  and  in  a  second  more,  with  liis  feet  firmly  planted  on  the 
last  height  of  the  hillside,  he  would  look  out  in  ever}7  direction  over 
his  own  land, — his  fields  and  meadow’s,  liis  orchards,  his  treetops  and 
winding  streams,  liis  homeland  where  his  children  should  dw’ell 
joyously. 

He  had  seen  it  all  before,  as  a  boy,  in  radiant  visions  of  the  best 
that  life  could  hold  for  him,  and  for  others.  Even  as  a  child  his 
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dreams  had  always  included  the  others,  and  his  desire  for  achieve¬ 
ment  reached  always  beyond  self  out  to  humanity.  Life  as  most 
people  live  it,  had  always  seemed  too  burdened  to  the  man,  too  unreal, 
too  remote  from  beauty,  too  full  of  effort  wasted  along  futile  lines. 
Things  were  never  like  this  in  his  vision,  then  or  now;  to  him  there 
had  always  been  the  right  way  in  life,  just  as  he  felt  that  there  was 
always  the  right  way  in  Nature.  It  seemed  inevitable  that  one  could 
find  the  truth  in  living  as  the  great  artists  had  found  it  in  art,  and  that 
somehow  a  finer  harmony  in  existence  could  be  achieved  through  it. 

The  man  loved  his  own  land;  he  ardently  desired  for  it  a  per¬ 
fection  of  beauty,  not  only  in  art  but  in  home  life,  in  all  the  essentials 
of  beautiful  home  making.  In  his  own  lifelong  vision  he  had  seen 
for  his  country  artists  thrilling  to  the  inspiration  of  their  own  land, 
buildings  which  fulfilled  every  craving  of  a  man’s  soul  for  a  home 
which  would  meet  his  needs  and  express  his  own  appreciation  of 
beauty,  which  would  satisfy  those  men  and  women  who  loved  life 
because  they  had  earned  the  right  to  live;  those  men  who  had  found 
the  way  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  through  labor  which 
brought  also  much  of  strength  and  development ;  those  boys  and  girls 
learning  to  live  happily  by  first  learning  the  meaning  of  life  in  devel¬ 
opment  through  work.  Often  in  the  past  as  he  had  worked  at  his 
bench  at  daybreak,  or  rested  at  noontime  from  the  plow,  or  dreamed 
at  twilight  at  the  farmhouse  door,  he  had  had  this  vision  of  a  nation 
redeemed  by  labor.  And  it  had  always  filled  his  heart  with  gladness 
and  his  soul  with  hope  to  think  of  helping  in  the  smallest  way  to  the 
realization  of  this  ideal.  This  was  what  the  vision  had  held  to  the 
boy,  to  the  youth,  and  to  the  man  of  iron-gray  locks  as  he  stood  on  his 
hilltop. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  the  man  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
The  meadows  were  golden,  the  hills  of  his  dream  deep  blue,  the  road¬ 
way  below  a  path  of  endless  peace.  The  supreme  joy  of  the  man’s 
life  brooded  over  him.  In  the  glimmering  yellow  light  the  final 
vision  of  perfect  realization  took  shape  before  his  eyes.  He  saw  his 
grape  arbors  lying  purple  and  fragrant  in  the  opal  light ;  young  peach 
trees,  orange  and  red-hued,  covered  the  land  between  woodland  slope 
and  garden  edge ;  apple  trees,  heavy  with  autumn  richness,  shaded  porch 
and  kitchen  path,  and  from  a  gateway  of  friendly  beauty  and  welcome 
a  wide  road  stretched  past  every  color  of  growing  vegetable;  flowers 
bloomed  a  kindly  screen  for  the  garden,  and  curving  along  either 
side  of  the  road  were  low  green  trees,  a  fringe  of  verdure  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  home  path,  as  it  passed  from  low  meadow  to  high  orchard,  skirting 
the  woods,  crossing  the  trout  stream  and  threading  its  way  back 
between  garden  and  house,  lake  and  cabin. 
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Homes  were  there,  of  simple  outline,  harmonious  structure,  rich 
in  tone,  ample  in  proportion ;  homes  in  which  men  and  women  and 
little  children  might  find  rest  and  joy,  and  beauty,  which  should  be 
an  essential  to  all  home  making — homes  built  with  equal  parts  of  love, 
understanding  and  economy,  real  abiding  places,  with  few  burdens  for 
the  home  maker,  who  most  of  all  should  know  the  joy  of  rest  and  peace. 
Past  the  open  doors  were  glimpses  of  bright  fires  in  great  chimneys. 
Through  the  sunset  glow  came  to  the  ears  of  the  man  the  sound  of 
joyous  labor,  the  bringing  home  of  cattle,  the  final  stroke  of  the  axe 
for  the  evening  fire,  boys  and  girls  gathering  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  evening  meal.  On  the  porches  women  were  singing  sweet 
twilight  songs  to  babies  w  hose  garden  days  had  brought  happy  dreams. 

Then  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  through  the  quiet  charm  of  the 
evening  peace,  the  sound  of  honking  motor  cars  came  to  the  man, 
and  he  watched  the  happy  faces  of  men  and  women  from  city  offices 
as  they  sped  by,  entering  the  stone  gateway,  moving  swiftly  up  the  road, 
past  the  shimmering  pond,  sending  cheery  hallos  to  the  boys  climbing 
out  from  the  evening  swim  after  the  day’s  work  in  shop  or  garden, 
rushing  past  the  group  of  children  paddling  upstream  with  fresh  trout 
just  caught  for  the  evening  meal,  past  the  club  house  of  logs  cut  from 
the  woods  about,  on  up  the  winding  roadway  fragrant  from  the  border 
of  evergreen,  up  to  the  very  purple  edge  of  the  orchard,  then  stopping 
at  the  lowr  crouching  bungalow,  half-hidden  with  flower  and  vine,  to 
find  welcome  at  the  wide  open  door  and  to  rest  in  the  deep  chairs  on 
the  porch,  in  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  early  country  twilight. 
Everywhere  the  man  saw  peace,  plenty,  all  gained  from  wise  labor 
and  all  expressed  in  rare  beauty.  There  was  no  unbeautiful  spot 
on  all  the  broad  acres,  no  useless  stretch  of  land,  no  overornate  dwell¬ 
ing,  no  waste  ornament,  from  friendly  gateway  to  the  last  peak  of  the 
last  hill  bathed  in  the  autumn  sunset. 

The  man  drew  a  long  breath  and  stood  with  bared  head  as  he 
looked  out  over  the  ideal  of  his  life,  a  village  where  all  was  serene, 
all  simple,  of  a  quiet  perfection  of  beauty,  and  all  won  through  toil. 
Then  the  sun  slipped  down  behind  the  deep  blue  hills,  the  meadows 
turned  gray,  the  empty  hillside  slept,  the  green  fringed  road  sank 
into  the  greensward  and  the  vision  vanished.  Down  from  the  hill 
the  man  came  with  face  transfigured.  He  had  seen  the  perfect  con¬ 
cept  of  beauty  which  all  of  his  days  he  had  struggled  to  achieve. 

ALL  through  the  fall  and  following  winter  the  man  worked,  with 
others,  in  the  empty  fields  on  and  the  barren  hills  where  his 
vision  had  rested  that  wonderful  autumn  day.  He  cut  down 
trees  where  it  was  necessary;  he  started  his  roadway;  he  traced  out 
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and  dug  the  draining  ditches.  He  said  to  a  stony  hillside,  “My 
peaches  shall  grow  there.”  He  measured  out  wide  pleasant  spaces 
for  homes,  a  few.  “My  gardens,”  so  he  thought,  “shall  extend  for 
many  acres,  for  in  them  shall  be  abundance  for  all.  And  there  at  the 
foot  of  the  stream  shall  be  a  pond,  in  which  my  boys  (for  he  always 
dreamed  of  working  with  many  boys  about  him,  and  all  boys  who 
cared  to  work  were  his)  shall  build  their  cabins  and  there  in  the  pond 
below  they  shall  swim  after  a  summer  day  at  work,  or  skate  happily 
in  the  bright  sun  of  winter  noons.”  Everywhere  he  pictured  young 
people,  always  happy  and  often  at  work. 

In  the  early  spring  the  ground  was  plowed,  the  springs  of  water 
opened  and  safeguarded.  Not  later  than  May  the  beginning  of  the 
peach  orchard  stood  pale  green  on  the  site  of  the  pasture  lot.  In 
June  the  grape-vines  reached  up  their  delicate  tendrils  and  put  forth 
sweet  fragrance.  Then  the  road  took  shape,  at  first  borderless  and 
without  the  flowery  pathway  at  the  sides.  The  man  worked  from  day¬ 
break  often,  and  often  with  heartbreak,  yet  ever  clear  shone  the 
vision  just  beyond.  As  his  road  greAv  he  planted  rows  of  green  on 
either  side,  and  he  put  in  the  seeds  for  the  flowers  which  were  to  stand 
as  pleasant  sentinels  over  the  wide  vegetable  garden.  Down  at  the 
foot  of  the  road  where  he  had  walked  that  first  day  he  made  over  a 
tiny  cottage  into  a  home  for  himself,  a  home  of  comfort  and  of  simple 
beauty,  and  very  often  at  night,  resting  near  the  open  fire  after  a  day 
in  the  fields,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  again  the  women  crooning 
sweet  songs  to  tired  eyelids,  and  boys  shouting  as  they  compared 
the  success  of  the  day  at  the  bench  and  in  the  field. 

But  oftentimes  he  was  called  away  to  the  city  to  guard  other 
enterprises  and  was  compelled  to  gather  up  his  mind  for  different 
purposes,  and  resolutely  put  aside  the  memory  of  his  shimmering 
pond  and  wide-reaching  gate  and  cool  fresh  springs,  of  the  noonday 
under  the  trees,  of  the  springing  up  of  wheat  and  corn  and  the  first 
budding  of  the  apple  trees  near  the  beautiful  unbuilt  gateway.  And 
then,  back  again  to  his  hillside  with  renewed  effort,  with  fresh  hope. 
Yet  often  to  be  met  with  burning  disappointment, — the  delicate 
peach  orchard  gaunt  and  dead,  burned  to  the  root  through  some 
heedless  experiment,  the  young  trees  crushed  and  hurt  where  he  had 
hoped  to  hold  them  for  comfort  and  ornament. 

In  spite  of  this  from  day  to  day  he  found  always  fresh  ambition, 
fresh  achievement,  and  he  seemed  to  move  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
vision  in  spite  of  sorrow  and  failure,  foreboding  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  And  then  at  last  the  home  was  started.  Stone  for  it  was  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  old  fences  and  wood  cut  from  the  forest  on  the  hills.  Every 
detail  of  the  home  the  man  planned  himself,  for  in  it  he  was  to  realize 
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all  liis  lifelong  dreams  of  what  a  home  should  express  of  vital  beauty, 
of  sincere  construction,  of  true  simplicity.  Thus  the  summer  passed 
swiftly,  happily,  as  time  does  when  men  work  to  achieve. 

The  second  autumn  came,  and  at  sunset  one  golden  day  a  memory 
came  to  the  man  of  his  year-old  vision.  Almost  without  set  purpose, 
he  found  himself  again  tramping  up  the  wide  road  to  the  far-off 
hilltop.  This  time  he  paused  by  the  little  creatures  of  the  lower 
plains,  the  disappointments,  the  mistakes  of  feeling,  the  errors  of 
judgment,  and  again  they  lifted  eager  designing  eyes  to  him.  “I 
have  learned  from  them,”  he  thought,  as  the  iron  of  their  purpose 
caught  his  heart  for  a  moment,  “I  have  learned  from  them  because 
1  have  battled  with  them.  They  have  helped  me  to  test  my  courage, 
and  so  I  have  needed  them  in  part,  and  so  I  know  that  they  can  never 
again  detain  me.”  And  he  wondered  with  a  half-tender  smile  (which 
the  man  often  had  for  blunders  in  life,  others’  as  well  as  his  own) 
if  perhaps  all  these  sorrows  had  not  really  been  in  the  first  vision  of  the 
year,  and  if  the  shadows  on  the  hills  which  had  seemed  all  beauty 
then  had  not  really  been  the  trials  and  burdens  which  had  mixed 
with  the  joys  of  his  work  as  he  followed  the  ideal.  But  as  he  passed 
by  he  forgot  all  sorrow  and  his  heart  grew  lighter;  he  was  moving 
up  to  the  height  which  he  had  remembered  throughout  the  year. 
For  one  brief  moment  as  he  reached  the  hilltop  the  contrast  between 
the  vision  of  the  past  and  the  present  achievement  smote  him  with 
great  and  terrible  bitterness.  ‘  Where  are  the  flowers  and  the  hearth¬ 
stones,”  he  cried,  “and  the  singing  mothers,  and  the  hills  made  purple 
by  ripening  grapes?”  And  then  the  light  of  the  September  sun 
flooded  hill  and  meadow,  and  suddenly  all  that  the  man  had  really 
done,  all  that  he  had  actually  gathered  out  of  the  heart  of  Nature, 
was  unveiled  before  him — a  goodly  land  of  liis  own  making,  yellow 
with  wheat,  green  with  corn,  grape-vines  strong  and  large-leaved, 
the  rich  brown  earth  furrowed  and  folded  over  the  gray  ghosts  of 
the  little  peach  trees,  the  roadway  holding  promise  of  leading  to 
many  homes,  flowers  reaching  up  from  garden,  springs  guarded  and 
led  by  kindly  ways  to  home  and  field,  the  silvery  trout  stream  broad¬ 
ened  to  a  fuller  gleaming  through  the  vivid  fall  colors  of  the  trees, 
a  crystal  pond  like  a  blue  mirror  dropped  by  the  roadway,  and  above 
the  pond  vide  fields  of  strawberry  vines  and  acres  of  raspberry,  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  The  straggling  woods  he  saw  held  back 
with  new  dignity  to  right  confines.  But  best  of  all,  the  crown  of  the 
year  of  labor,  he  saw  the  home  on  the  hillside,  a  friendly  low  dwell¬ 
ing  which  seemed  to  send  roots  down  into  the  earth  and  to  grow 
from  the  very  soil,  vith  its  low,  dipping  red  roofs  spreading  vide 
brooding  vings,  symbols  of  peace  and  contentment. 
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As  he  looked  over  his  pleasant  land  from  tree  to  chimney  top  and 
saw  the  fair  response  Nature  had  given  to  his  days  of  toil,  his  soul 
sprang  up  with  joy.  “I  have  followed  the  vision,  though  afar  off,” 
he  said,  “yet  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  it.  I  have  done  little,  failed 
much,  but  all  my  achievement  is  through  my  first  conception  of  per¬ 
fect  beauty,  my  first  vision  of  fife  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be.” 

And  the  man  turned  homeward  gladly,  saying  to  himself  that  the 
time  would  yet  come  when  from  the  hilltop  he  would  see  further 
expression  of  his  dreams,  the  schools  for  his  boys,  the  shops  for  his 
craftsmen.  He  would  yet  plant  the  wide  garden  for  all  those  who 
lived  within  the  gateway,  and  the  gateway  would  be  such  that  all 
men  would  desire  to  enter  in.  The  flowers  would  yet  glow  at  every 
turn  in  the  road,  and  his  own  life  center  at  one  hearthstone  where 
he  would  forever  dream  fresh  dreams,  yet  never  cease  to  labor. 


TRUE  EDUCATION 

IT  SEEMS  to  be  an  accepted  idea  nowadays  that  the  better  edu¬ 
cated  anyone  is  the  more  he  must  require.  “A  plowman  can 
do  on  so  much  a  year,  but  an  educated  man — Oh,  quite  impossible !” 
Allow  me  to  say  that  I  regard  this  idea  as  entirely  false.  First 
of  all,  if  it  were  true,  what  a  dismal  prospect  it  would  open  out  to  us ! 
The  more  educated  we  became  the  more  we  should  require  for  our 
support,  the  worse  bondage  we  should  be  in  to  material  things.  We 
should  have  to  work  continually  harder  and  harder  to  keep  pace  with 
our  wants,  or  else  to  trench  more  and  more  on  the  labor  of  others; 
at  each  step  the  more  complicated  would  the  problem  of  existence 
become. 

But  it  is  entirely  untrue.  Education,  if  decently  conducted,  does 
not  turn  a  man  into  a  creature  of  blind  wants,  a  prey  to  ever  fresh 
thirsts  and  desires — it  brings  him  into  relation  with  the  world  around 
him.  It  enables  a  man  to  derive  pleasure  and  to  draw  sustenance  from 
a  thousand  common  things,  which  bring  neither  joy  nor  nourishment 
to  his  more  enclosed  and  imprisoned  brother.  The  one  can  beguile 
an  hour  anywhere.  In  the  field,  in  the  street,  in  the  workshop,  he 
sees  a  thousand  things  of  interest.  The  other  is  bored,  he  must  have 
a  toy — a  glass  of  beer  or  a  box  at  the  opera. 

Besides,  the  educated  man,  if  truly  educated,  has  surely  more 
resources  of  skilful  labor  to  fall  back  upon — he  need  not  fear  about 
the  future.  The  other  may  do  well  to  accumulate  a  little  fund  against 
a  rainy  day.  (From  “England’s  Ideal:”  Edward  Carpenter.) 
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WITH  the  increasing  appreciation 
of  the  one-story  bungalow  there 
has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
two-story  houses,  and  the  first 
house  that  we  are  showing  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Craftsman  illustrates  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  have  met  this 
problem.  It  is  a  two-story  bungalow 
and  makes  a  particular  appeal  to  us  be¬ 
cause  it  expresses  in  so  interesting  a 
way  the  characteristics  which  we  feel 
every  country  house  should  embody.  It  is 
to  be  built  for  one  of  our  clients  in  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  J., 
and  stands 
on  the  side  of 
a  mountain 
above  Roose¬ 
velt  Park.  A 
variation  of 
ten  feet  was 
found  in  the 
elevation  of 
the  building 
site,  and  this 
has  been  met 
by  a  series  of 
rough  ter¬ 
races  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the 
rugged  char¬ 
acter  of  the 
vicinity, 
gravel  path 


winds  up  the  hillside  to  the  door,  with 
here  and  there  a  step  made  of  the  stone 
found  in  the  country  about,  which  also 
forms  the  low  foundation  upon  which 
the  house  rests.  Although  this  house  was 
designed  for  a  hillside  situation,  the  broad, 
low  lines  of  the  structure  adapt  it  equally 
well  to  a  level  suburban  site.  The  siding 
is  of  rived  cypress  shingles  left  to 
weather,  and  the  roof  is  of  rough  slate 
with  a  tile  ridge.  The  floors  of  the  whole 
house  are  of  cement. 

The  object  has  been  to  bring  as  much  of 

the  outdoor 
feeling  as 
possible  into 
the  house, 
and  to  this  end 
especial  at¬ 
tention  has 
been  given  to 
the  windows, 
of  which  there 
are  a  great 
many.  In  the 
gable  a  group 
has  been  ar- 
ranged  of 
two  small 
casements 
flanking  a 
larger  double- 
hung  win¬ 
dow.  By  this 
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means  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  and  air  two-story 
can  be  admitted,  for  bungalow. 
there  is  the  advantage  of 
a  narrow  window  which 
can  run  up  into  the  peak 
and  also  of  a  broad  win¬ 
dow,  utilizing  the  width 
of  the  gable ;  it  is  a  more 
interesting  effect  than 
windows  of  an  equal 
height  would  furnish  be¬ 
cause  it  harmonizes  with 
and  suggests  the  lines  of 
the  gable.  An  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  airiness  of 
the  rooms  can  best  be 
got  from  the  interior  view 
and  the  plans. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the 
living  room  occupies  the 
center  of  the  house.  The 
rear  end  is  used  as  the  dining  room  with  particularly  useful  pieces  of  furniture  are 
double  French  doors  leading  out  under  a  constructed;  combination  sideboards  and 
pergola.  On  either  side  are  casement  china  closets.  The  front  wall  of  the  room 
windows,  so  that  the  end  of  the  room  is  is  also  chiefly  windows,  and  the  contrast- 

largely  glass.  Beneath  the  casements  two  ing  proportions  of  the  big  stationary  panel 


THE  CHIMNEYPIECE  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM 
OF  THE  TWO-STORY  BUNGALOW  IS  OF  SPLIT 
FIELD  STONE,  WITH  A  ROUGH  TILED  HEARTH. 
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with  the  transom  of  small  panes,  a  con¬ 
venient  ventilating  arrangement,  and  the 
sizes  of  the  casements  are  very  pleasing  and 
graceful.  This  end  of  the  room  projects 
between  the  twin  porches  and  is  connected 
with  them  by  French  doors.  When  these 
are  open  there  is  practically  no  division 
between  them  and  the  room,  and  anyone 
may  sit  comfortably  on  the  low  window 
seat,  sheltered  from  the  sun  or  from  the 
night  air,  and  yet  join  in  the  conversation 
with  those  upon  the  porches. 

The  chimneypiece  in  this  room  is  one 
of  its  chief  beauties.  It  is  of  split  field 
stone  with  a  rough  tiled  hearth  and  pro¬ 
jects  about  eighteen  inches  into  the  room. 
Within  this,  on  a  level  with  the  wall,  is 
the  fireplace  proper,  with  a  rough  board 
shelf  above.  The  opening  for  the  fire  is 
five  feet  high,  so  that  the  logs  may  be 
stood  upon  end,  and  the  effect  of  the  fire¬ 
light  from  the  unusual  depth  of  the  chim¬ 
neypiece  is  very  beautiful  and  unusual. 
We  have  rarely  designed  a  room  that  could 
be  so  effectively  furnished  with  so  little 
trouble.  The  rest  of  the  house  explains 
itself.  On  one  side  are  the  kitchen  and 
laundry;  on  the  other,  two  chambers  and 


ONE  END  OF  THE  ROOM  PROJECTS  OUT  BE¬ 
TWEEN  THE  TWIN  PORCHES  AND  IS  CON¬ 
NECTED  WITH  THEM  BY  FRENCH  DOORS. 

a  bath.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  owner  to  use 
the  sleeping  balcony  on  the  second  story 
during  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  a  flight  of 
stairs  connects  it  directly  with  the  chamber 
on  the  first  floor;  but  it  may  also  be 
reached  from  the  living  room.  On  either 
side  of  the  sleeping  balcony,  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  dormer  roofs,  are  two  large 
rooms  which  may  be  used  as  a  barracks 
and  fitted  with  hammocks  and  bunks,  or 
finished  into  the  more  usual  style  of  sleep¬ 
ing  room. 

THE  second  house  is  much  smaller, 
only  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet  by 
twenty-six  feet,  including  the  porch, 
and  yet  contains  all  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  essential  to  a  normal  life  of  a 
small  family  in  the  country  or  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  town. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  broad 
■weatherboarding,  which  gives  them  a 
rugged  and  interesting  texture.  The  floor 
of  the  porch  is  of  cement,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  cleaned  with  the  garden  hose,  and 


A  CRAFTSMAN  TWO-STORY  BUNGALOW  BEING  ERECTED  IN 
MAPLEWOOD,  N.  J.  :  NOTE  INTERESTING  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
WINDOWS. 

THE  REAR  END  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  IS  USED  AS  A  DINING 
ROOM,  WITH  DOUBLE  FRENCH  DOORS  LEADING  OUT  UNDER 
THE  PERGOLA  :  COMBINATION  SIDEBOARDS  AND  CHINA 
CLOSETS  ARE  BUILT  IN  BENEATH  THE  CASEMENT  WINDOWS. 


SMALL  TWO-STORY  CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGE,  WITH 
ALL  THE  COMFORT  OF  A  LARGE  DWELLING. 


LIVING  ROOM  OF  COTTAGE,  SHOWING  FIREPLACE, 
WITH  BUILT-IN  BOOKCASES  ON  EITHER  SIDE. 
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the  pillars,  and  flower-boxes  running  be¬ 
tween  them,  forming  a  low  parapet,  are 
of  the  same  material. 

Within,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
utilize  the  floor  space  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  The  kitchen  and  living  room,  which 
divides  with  the  porch  the  duty  of  serving 
as  a  dining  room,  occupy  the  first  floor. 
Both  open  upon  the  porch  by  broad  French 
doors,  and  the  living  room  has  besides  a 
group  of  windows  opening  upon  it,  so  that 
this  wall  contains  a  great  deal  of  glass. 
With  a  similar  group  of  windows  at  either 
end  of  the  house,  the  rooms  are  as  light 
and  airy  as  those  of  a  larger  house  would 
be.  A  high  wainscoting  of  V-jointed 
boards  runs  almost  to  the  ceiling;  the 
plaster  is  rough  and  colored  to  harmonize 
with  the  woodwork.  The  chimneypiece 
is  of  split  field  stone  with  a  hearth  of  rough 
tile,  and  the  fireplace  has  a  hood  of  ham¬ 
mered  iron,  which  aids  in  heating  the 
room.  The  fire  dogs  are  also  of  iron,  as 
are  the  little  lanterns  suspended  from 
brackets  set  into  the  rough  stonework  on 
either  side  of  the  chimneypiece,  which 
greatly  increase  the  interest  of  this  end  of 
the  room,  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  con¬ 


venient  light  into  the  bookcases  beside  the 
chimneypiece.  The  wooden  paneling  in 
these  bookcase  doors  and  the  finish  of  iron 
locks  and  handles  give  them  an  unusually 
solid  appearance,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
house  has  a  sturdiness  about  it  that  gains 
an  added  charm  in  a  building  of  such 
small  size. 

Behind  the  kitchen,  the  convenience  of  a 
cold  closet  and  an  outdoor  icebox  are 
found,  and  the  kitchen  itself  is  well  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  built-in  fittings  alone.  On 
one  side  of  the  room  is  a  big  dresser  or 
kitchen  cupboard  containing  a  store  closet 
and  drawers  below,  and  china  closets 
above.  Opposite  this  is  a  counter  shelf 
which  also  has  a  closet  and  several  drawers 
beneath,  and  is  raised  upon  three-inch  legs 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  stand  close  to  it. 
The  stairs  lead  from  the  corner  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  to  the  second  story,  which  con¬ 
tains  two  large  chambers  with  good 
closets  and  a  bathroom,  and  even  a  sleep¬ 
ing  porch  has  been  managed  by  means  of 
a  dormer  roof  broken  through  above  the 
porch.  No  essential  convenience  is  miss¬ 
ing  in  the  little  home,  and  there  is  much 
beauty,  too,  in  structure  and  finish. 
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THE  house  had  been  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  but  a  week,  and  yet  it 
radiated  a  definite  and  delightful 
atmosphere  of  its  own.  Although 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  green  un¬ 
occupied  fields  of  a  newly  opened  suburban 
section,  it  had  none  of  the  nondescript  and 
uncertain  appearance  of  the  new  house, 
which  somehow  usually  suggests  that  it  is 
surprised  at  its  own  existence.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  bare  trellises  and  the  newly 
started  vines,  one  could  have  imagined  it 
to  be  the  remnant  of  some  old  Long  Island 
farm,  it  seemed  so  to  belong  there. 

It  was  a  very  moderate-sized,  two  and  a 
half  story  cottage,  nearly  rectangular  in 
shape,  with  a  latticed  porch  at  either  side 
and  a  big  dormer  broken  through  the  back 
slope  of  the  roof  that  ran  down  to  protect 
a  broad  porch.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  rived  shingles,  whitewashed  after  the 
fashion  of  cottages  in  the  Colonial  times ; 
the  roof  was  gray.  A  row  of  casements 
along  the  front  of  the  house  stood  hos¬ 
pitably  open  to  the  air  and  sun.  At  each 
end  a  red  brick  chimney  ran  up  from  the 
foundations  with  a  quadrant  window  on 
either  side  in  the  gables,  and  a  red  brick 


walk  led  up  to  the  stoop.  From  the  open 
door  one  could  look  down  the  hall  that  ran 
through  the  house  out  upon  the  garden  in 
the  rear  with  box-bordered  beds  and  a 
sun-dial  in  the  center. 

Within,  an  air  of  maturity  and  complete¬ 
ness  permeated  the  rooms,  such  as  one 
feels  when  a  house  has  been  long  lived  in, 
and,  bv  elimination  here  and  addition 
there,  has  slowly  become  adjusted  and 
adapted  to  meet  and  further  the  comfort 
of  those  beneath  its  roof.  It  seemed,  as  it 
were,  a  house  well  ripened  by  use,  the 
shelter  of  a  long-established  home  life,  and, 
in  a  sense,  this  was  true,  for  it  was  the 
realization  of  a  long  series  of  plans  and 
dreams.  The  house  had  been  built  many 
vears,  not  perhaps  the  exact  house  that 
had  now  arisen,  but  this,  in  that  it  ex¬ 
pressed  the  needs  and  desires  of  its  owners. 

The  genius  of  the  house  who  seemed  to 
have  created  it  fully  armed  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  becoming  a  home,  had  been 
the  patient  and  untiring  builder  of  an  ideal. 
In  little  girlhood,  planning  the  house  she 
would  have  had  been  a  favorite  game, 
and  the  imaginary  construction  never  lost 
its  pleasure  in  later  life. 

No  cottage  that  she  passed  was 
too  humble  to  be  recorded  in 
memory  if  it  showed  some  inter¬ 
esting  use  of  a  window  or  unusual 
width  of  siding  or  proportion. 

No  written  description  of 
a  real  or  imaginary  house 
came  to  her  hand  without 
being  carefully  read  and 
mentally  pictured,  and  the 
suggestions  that  seemed 
valuable  noted  down.  The 
Colonial  houses  of  simple 
and  graceful  architecture 
were  thoroughly  studied 
and  the  slope  of  a  staircase 
recorded  in  one,  and  the 
turn  of  a  newel  post  in 
another.  Thus  the  stairway  in 
the  house  has  the  proportion  of 
that  in  the  ancient  Bowne  house 
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A  MODERATE  SIZED  COTTAGE  DOWN  ON  LONG  ISLAND, 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  ERECTED  WITH  THE  SPIRIT  THAT 
BUILT  THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


VIEW  OK  THE  REAR  OF  THE  HOUSE,  SHOWING  PORCH, 
MOST  INTERESTING  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  LAT¬ 
TICED  PORCHES  AT  EITHER  END  OF  THE  DWELLING. 


HOUSE  IN  WHICH  OWNER  AND  WORKMEN  COOPERATED 


at  Flushing,  but  the  width  of  the 
slender,  graceful  hand-rail  was 
noticed  in  an  old  farmhouse  where 
a  chance  call  was  paid.  The  his¬ 
toric  Pepperell  mansion 
in  Massachusetts  furnished 
the  idea  for  the  living 
room  chimneypiece,  and 
some  of  the  other  mantels 
were  copied  by  a  clever 
carpenter  from  the  Mc- 
Knight  homestead  out  on 
Long  Island.  The  entrance 
door,  with  its  single  panel 
and  finely  proportioned 
sidelights,  was  adapted 
from  the  door  of  Douglass  Manor. 

But  the  harvest  of  ideas  that  had 
been  slowly  gathered  from  all 
sources  were  but  a  small  factor  in 
building  of  the  house.  Personal  in¬ 
ventions  were  worked  out  to  meet  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  For  example,  since  the 
modern  clothes-tree  was  dwarfed  into 
absurdity  by  the  tall  posts  of  an  old- 
fashioned  bed,  the  standard  of  an  equally 
old  piano  stool  was  found  to  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  base  on  which  to  mount  a  pole  of 
the  desired  height  made  by  the  local  car¬ 
penter.  From  time  to  time  sketches  of 
possible  structures  were  worked  out,  pro¬ 
portions  calculated  and  various  schemes 
of  the  arrangement  of  rooms  discussed. 
The  house  was  the  ruling  thought  and  as 
the  various  ideas  grew  and  were  classified, 
they  almost  arranged  themselves  into  a 
unified  and  consistent  whole,  so  that  when 
the  actual  moment  came  for  building  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  describing  to  the 
architect  the  sort  of  house  that  he  was  to 
design,  the  number  of  rooms  and  their 
proportions  and  arrangement.  The  plans, 
drawn  and  delivered,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  became  its  presiding  genius.  She 
herself  built  it  with  the  practical  aid  of 
carpenters,  plumbers  and  masons. 

So  clearly  had  she  seen  every  effect  that 
she  desired  and  so  carefully  worked  them 
out  in  detail,  that  she  could  give  the  min¬ 
utest  directions  concerning  their  reproduc¬ 
tion.  No  desire  was  too  difficult  to  attain. 


The  wonderful  ivory-tinted  paint  within 
the  house  she  had  mixed  for  the  painters, 
having  learned  the  formula  from  a  factory 
making  French  furniture,  upon  whose 
manufactures  she  had  first  noticed  the 
delicate  and  interesting  tone.  The  stain 
of  the  floors,  six-inch  quartered  oak,  was 
the  outcome  of  many  experiments,  which 
resulted  ultimately  in  the  color  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  tone  with,  and  set  off,  the  ivory- 
tinted  paint. 

The  living  room  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  surprises  in  the  house.  The 
walls  from  top  to  bottom  appeared  to  be 
of  wood  paneled  after  the  Georgian 
fashion,  and  in  noticeably  graceful  pro¬ 
portions  ;  the  ceiling  of  small  beams  was 
also  set  with  narrow  panels  between.  A 
thousand  dollars  would  not  have  covered 
the  cost  of  such  work  at  the  present  day. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  walls  were  of 
smooth  plaster  and  the  panel  effect  was 
made  with  picture  molding,  at  three  cents 
a  foot,  tacked  to  the  surface  and  painted 
over.  On  either  side  of  the  fireplace  two 
Colonial  pilasters  ran  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
These  were  the  result  of  a  long  hunt 
among  stores  that  purchased  the  interiors 
of  old  houses,  and  they  were  the  one  finish 
proper  to  emphasize  the  simplicity  of  the 
paneled  walls. 
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Upstairs,  as  the  floor  plans  show,  was  a 
big  airy  bedroom,  opening  into  a  bath  at 
one  end  and  at  the  other  into  a  dressing 
room,  in  which  every  possible  article  of 
wearing  apparel  had  its  own  place,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  manner  that  should  best 
preserve  its  freshness.  These  three  rooms 
occupy  one  side  of  the  house.  On  the 
other  side  were  three  bedrooms,  each 
showing  the  same  adequacy  to  meet  every 
need  and  comfort. 

The  entire  house  was  furnished  with 
beautiful  old  mahogany  of  the  Colonial 
period,  some  that  had  been  brought  from 
England  by  early  members  of  the  family, 
and  some  that  had  been  collected  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  rare  old  secretary,  the  panels  in  its 
doors  of  blown  glass  slightly  iridescent. 
This  had  been  the  property  of  an  old 
woman  who  kept  a  penny  store,  where,  as 
a  little  girl,  its  present  owner  had  been 
wont  to  invest  her  pennies.  Then  it  held 
glass  jars  of  peppermint  sticks,  lemon 
drops  and  “bolivers,”  with  many  other 
delicacies  that  doubtless  aided  in  impress¬ 
ing  it  upon  her  memory,  and  when  the 
news  reached  her  of  the  old  storekeeper’s 
death  and  that  her  few  possessions  were  to 
be  sold  she  hastened  to  make  arrangements 
to  secure  the  old  secretary.  With  its 
beautiful  rich-hued  mahogany,  exquisite 
chintzes,  crisp  white  curtains  and  delicate 
paint  the  house  combines  the  simplicity  of 
the  Colonial  life  with  the  conveniences  and 
modern  appliances  that  we  have  come  to 
consider  essential  to  home  comfort  today. 

Outside,  the  porch,  supported  by  big 
wooden  pillars,  was  floored  with  gray 
cement  tile  and  furnished  with  dark  green 
willow  furniture.  Before  it  a  little  stretch 


SHOWING  PLACING  OF  HOUSE 
IN  RELATION  TO  GARDEN. 

of  lawn  led  to  the  garden  hedged  about 
with  box,  red  brick  paths  radiating  from 
the  sun-dial  among  the  beds.  There  were 
beds  of  larkspur  and  foxgloves,  old- 
fashioned  pinks  and  rows  of  hollyhocks, 
and  about  the  sun-dial  beds  of  roses. 
Behind  these  was  a  little  vegetable  garden, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  a  miniature 
orchard  of  dwarfed  trees;  apple,  cherry 
and  plum.  The  entire  garden  was  only  a 
hundred  by  sixty  feet.  It  had  been  planted 
while  the  house  was  in  process  of  erection, 
and  in  its  first  season  had  yielded  fruit, 
vegetables  and  flowers  enough  for  the 
household  use.  Nothing  was  lacking  in 
either  house  or  garden,  bearing  witness  to 
the  fact  that  thought  is  the  one  substitute 
we  have  for  time. 

“Everyone  has  been  so  kind  in  helping 
me,”  said  the  mistress  of  this  well- 
appointed  little  Paradise;  “I  feel  that  all 
my  friends  and  everyone  who  has  worked 
here  has  a  part  in  my  house.  I  am  sure  I 
had  the  best  carpenters,  the  best  painters, 
the  best  every  sort  of  workmen  in  the 
country,  for  they  have  been  as  careful  and 
thoughtful  as  if  it  had  been  their  own 
house.  We  all  built  it  together.”  And, 
indeed,  the  house  shows  everywhere  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  built.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  blended  interests  of  many 
people,  and  although  it  may  seem  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  comparison,  this  little  cot¬ 
tage  has  been  built  with  the  spirit  that 
builded  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  which  every  craftsman  brought 
not  only  his  work  but  his  heart,  to  realize 
the  dream  of  a  master  mind. 
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MRS.  TAYLOR,  ONE  OF  THE  LACE  MAKERS  OF  ASPLEY 
GUISE,  IN  THE  DOORWAY  OF  HER  COTTAGE,  WHICH  IS 
AN  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  SIMPLICITY  AND 
DURABILITY  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 


THE  LACE  MAKERS  OF  ASPLEY  GUISE:  BY 
KATHARINE  BUNNER 


EVERYWHERE  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  one  finds  attempts  be¬ 
ing  made  to  plant  or  to  reestablish 
home  and  village  industries.  Some 
are  successful  from  a  practical  point  of 
view ;  others  are  not.  Each  one,  however, 
is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction  and 
helps  to  establish  an  attitude  toward 
handicrafts  that  finally  must  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  social  and  industrial  conditions.  But 
the  real  interest  lies  in  the  discovery  in 
England  of  a  village  industry  that,  unlike 
most  of  the  crafts,  has  never  needed  re¬ 
viving,  because  for  centuries  it  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  people  as  a  means  of 
livelihood ;  a  hereditary  handicraft  that 
has  descended  from  mother  to  daughter, 
and  that  is  practiced  more  or  less  as  a  side 
issue,  occupying  the  time  that  can  be 
spared  from  the  work  of  the  farm  or  the 
household. 

This  industry  is  the  making  of  lace  in 
Bedfordshire.  It  is  said  that  the  craft  was 
first  introduced  in  the  shire  by  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
patterns  are  reminiscent  of  Maltese  lace 
seems  to  confirm  the  general  belief. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  the  luckless 
Queen  of  Henry  VIII  found  employment 
for  some  of  the  spare  hours  of  her 
troubled  life  in  teaching  the  art  of  lace¬ 
making  to  the  peasants  in  certain  portions 
of  her  adopted  country,  it  is  at  all  events 
certain  that  the  people  of  Bedfordshire 
learned  much  about  lace-making  from  the 
French  refugees  who  came  over  to  Eng¬ 


land  in  large  numbers  some  generations 
later,  and  who  were  forced  to  eke  out  a 
living  as  best  they  might  by  putting  to 
practical  use  such  of  the  French  crafts  as 
they  happened  to  know,  for  traces  of  this 
French  influence,  as  well  as  of  the  Span¬ 
ish,  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  Bedford¬ 
shire  lace. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
laces  are  made  in  the  little  village  of 
Aspley  Guise,  which  lies  just  outside  the 
gates  of  the  great  park  surrounding 
Woburn  Abbey,  a  country  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Aspley  Guise  is  little 
more  than  a  hamlet, — just  a  handful  of 
quaint  old  thatched  cottages  in  a  more  or 
less  doubtful  state  of  repair,  but  each  one 
nestles  in  a  garden  such  as  grows  only  in 
England ;  a  genuine  kitchen-garden,  where 
flowers,  berries  and  vegetables  grow 
sociably  and  closely  together,  each  inch  of 
ground  yielding  its  all.  In  these  later 
years,  the  center  of  the  village  life  is  the 
thriving  little  Agricultural  School  estab¬ 
lished  not  long  ago.  This  is  a  place  where 
the  farm  lads  and  lasses  of  the  country 
around  may  learn  the  best  and  most  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  farming,  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  bee-keeping  and  cookery.  The 
lace-making  is  rather  scorned  by  the  rising 
generation,  although  here  and  there  some 
daughter  or  granddaughter  takes  sufficient 
pains  to  learn  the  ancient  craft  of  the  vil¬ 
lage;  spurred  to  it  perhaps  by  the  praise 
given  by  visitors  to  the  exquisite  laces  that 
grow  into  being  on  the  big  round  pillow 
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that  is  the  special  property  of  the  old 
grandmother,  and  by  their  admiration  of 
the  wonderful  dexterity  with  which  the 
quaint  carved  bobbins  are  handled  by  the 
aged  fingers, — for  in  the  village  of  Aspley 
Guise  it  is  the  old  grandmother  in  each 
household  who  makes  the  lace.  If  the 
family  happens  to  be  fairly  well  off,  she 
makes  it  to  occupy  the  time  that  hangs 
somewhat  heavily  on  her  hands,  but  if 
times  are  hard,  and  the  howl  of  the  wolf 
at  the  door  is  sometimes  heard  too  plainly, 
then  the  grandmother’s  withered  fingers 
fly  swiftly  among  the  bobbins  for  long 
hours  every  day,  and  the  few  pence  gained 
by  the  sale  of  a  yard  or  two  of  lace  help 
to  buy  food  and  to  keep  the  roof  over  their 
heads. 

The  first  of  the  lace-makers  we  visited 
the  day  I  went  to  Aspley  Guise,  was  Mrs. 
Williamson,  for  many  years  a  charwoman 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  now  living  on  a 
small  pension.  As  her  husband  is  living 
and  she  has  a  thrifty  family  of  sons  and 
daughters  to  help  her,  her  lace  is  usually 
not  for  sale.  She  makes  it  for  her  daugh¬ 
ters  and  her  daughters-in-law  and  for  all 
the  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  that  belong 
to  every  well-regulated  English  family, 
with  the  result  that  these  plain  farmer 
folk  own  a  store  of  laces  that  would  be 
worth  a  small  fortune  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Williamson  is  a  hearty  old  dame 
who  enjoys  seeing  visitors,  and  as  she 
works  she  will  tell  you  how  she  was  sent 
to  a  lace  school  when  she  was  a  wee  mite 
of  five.  In  the  old  days  girl  children  were 
put  to  the  lace-making  very  young, 
partly  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  and 
partly  because  they  gained  a  dexterity  of 
hand  and  eye  that  was  considered  impos¬ 
sible  when  the  craft  was  learned  later  in 
life.  Nowadays,  even  in  the  country  vil¬ 
lages  in  England,  child  labor  is  illegal, 
but  Mrs.  Williamson  stoutly  declares  that 
she  was  never  the  worse  for  the  work  she 
did  then,  and  that  the  girls  of  today  would 
be  better  off  if  they  were  made  to  do 
something  useful  instead  of  fiddling  away 
their  time.  The  teacher  was  strict  and, 
whether  the  pupil  were  apt  or  not,  a  eer- 
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tain  amount  of  lace  had  to  be  made  each 
day.  If  the  tale  were  not  complete  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  luckless  little  worker 
had  to  stay  until  it  was  finished.  There¬ 
fore  the  task  meant  constant  attention  and 
quick  work, — which  must  at  the  same 
time  be  most  careful  and  accurate,  be¬ 
cause  a  mistake  meant  raveling  out  the 
faulty  piece  and  doing  it  over  again,  and 
raveling  took  two  or  three  times  as  long 
as  the  making. 

When  she  married,  Mrs.  Williamson 
dropped  her  lace-making  because  the  care 
of  her  house  and  children  and  her  duties 
at  the  Abbey  took  all  her  time,  but  in 
later  years  when  the  heavy  work  was  per¬ 
force  given  over  to  be  done  by  younger 
and  stronger  hands,  she  turned  again  to 
her  lace  pillow.  Her  old  art  came  back 
to  her  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  yester¬ 
day, — and  when  she  tells  you  of  this  the 
musical  clash  of  the  bobbins  grows  a  little 
quicker  and  there  is  a  ring  of  pride  in  the 
pleasant  English  voice  that  forms  a  run¬ 
ning  accompaniment  to  her  work.  Then 
the  lace  pillow  is  pushed  aside  and  a  box 
is  brought  out,  from  which  roll  after  roll 
of  blue  paper  is  taken  and  a  wealth  of 
lovely  laces  are  spread  out  over  the  table 
for  the  visitor  to  admire,  but  by  no  means 
to  buy,  for  they  are  all  gifts  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  who  has  stayed  at  home  with  her 
mother,  and  who  has  been  moving  about 
quietly  and  busily  all  the  time  the  mother 
worked  and  chatted.  There  was  in  the  col¬ 
lection  one  or  two  pieces  of  old  Bedford¬ 
shire  point,  the  making  of  which  is  almost 
a  lost  art  now,  for  it  is  the  most  difficult 
and  tedious  of  all  and  brings  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  more  money  than  the  cobwebby  pat¬ 
terns  which  go  so  much  more  swiftly. 

But  there  were  other  workers  to  be 
visited,  so  we  strolled  down  the  one  street 
of  the  village  to  see  Mrs.  Taylor,  whose 
tiny  cottage  dates  from  the  days  when  the 
oaken  beams  of  the  framework  were  all 
revealed  on  the  outside,  slightly  sunk  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  thick  rough  plaster 
walls.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  a  widow,  and  lace¬ 
making  with  her  is  no  recreation  for  spare 
hours,  but  a  very  real  necessity.  Most  of 
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her  living  must  come  from  her  little  garden 
and  from  the  lace  she  is  able  to  make  and 
sell ;  so  in  this  case  there  was  no  question 
of  vainly  longing  to  possess  some  of  it,  for 
here  we  could  buy.  The  beautiful  piece 
she  had  on  her  pillow,  an  edging  more 
than  two  inches  wide,  was  promised  to 
someone  else,  but  she  agreed  gladly  to 
duplicate  it  for  me  at  a  shilling  a  yard  as 
soon  as  she  had  finished  the  order  for 
three  yards  which  was  then  making.  But 
she  had  a  piece  of  insertion  that  was  nine- 
pence  a  yard,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  com¬ 
ing  to  terms  over  that,  although,  recollect¬ 
ing  the  price  I  would  have  paid  for  it  in 
New  York,  I  had  to  fight  hard  against  an 
impulse  to  offer  the  sweet-faced  old 
woman  three  or  four  times  the  modest 
sum  she  asked.  But  my  hostess,  one  of 
the  instructors  at  the  Agricultural  School 
who  brings  many  an  order  for  work  to 
her  friends  the  lace-makers,  told  me  that 
I  must  pay  them  only  the  price  they  asked, 
for  the  sum  they  named  was  what  the  lace 
was  worth  to  them  and  to  raise  the  price 
by  too  liberal  payment  would  perhaps 
mean  the  destruction  of  their  market  and 
the  loss  of  their  livelihood.  So  two  or 
three  small  coins  were  put  into  the 
wrinkled  hands,  which  closed  on  them 
with  as  much  gratitude  as  if  they  had 
been  sovereigns,  for  that  piece  had  been 
made  purely  on  the  chance  of  selling,  not 
on  order,  and  the  sale  of  three  yards, 
which  came  to  a  total  of  two  shillings  and 
three  pence,  was  a  joyous  windfall.  Then 
she  calculated  eagerly  the  days  it  would 
take  her  to  finish  the  order  I  left  with  her 
and  finally  named  a  day  upon  which  I 
should  surely  have  it,  “if  the  dear  Lord 
spared  her  that  long.” 

At  the  foot  of  Mrs.  Taylor’s  trim  little 
garden  we  entered  another  cottage,  and 
here  was  a  case  of  still  greater  need  for 
all  that  could  be  gained  from  the  time- 
honored  craft  of  the  village,  for  Mrs. 
Wood  was  seventy  and  badly  crippled  with 
rheumatism, — so  badly  that  she  could  only 
sit  at  her  pillow  plying  the  bobbins  with 
her  stiff  fingers  and  making  lace  to  pay 
not  only  for  food  and  shelter,  but  the  small 


wage  that  must  be  given  each  month  to 
the  neighbor’s  daughter  who  came  in  to  do 
the  necessary  housework.  Mrs.  Wood’s 
husband  sometimes  earns  as  much  as  ten 
shillings  a  week,  but  it  is  whispered  that 
not  all  of  that  wage  goes  toward  the 
housekeeping,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  burden  too  often  rests  upon  the 
crippled  hands  that  yet  have  the  power  to 
make  laces  like  fine  frost-work.  In  this 
house  there  were  several  pieces  of  lace  for 
sale  and  the  luck  that  brought  a  purchaser 
to  her  door  was  even  more  remarkable  to 
Mrs.  Wood  than  to  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Taylor.  The  narrow  laces  cost  fourpence- 
halfpenny  a  yard,  for,  as  she  apologetically 
explained,  there  was  nearly  as  much  work 
in  them  as  in  the  wider  pieces  that  would 
bring  sevenpence,  ninepence  or  even  a 
shilling.  For  an  elaborate  piece  so  wide 
that  it  would  have  made  a  very  respectable 
flounce,  the  sum  of  three  shillings  a  yard 
had  to  be  asked,  but  that  was  so  expensive 
that  there  were  very  few  orders  for  it. 

With  the  exception  of  some  old  woman 
here  and  there  who  has  only  her  lace  pil¬ 
low  between  her  and  the  workhouse  and 
clings  to  it  with  the  fierce  independence  of 
the  English  peasant,  hoping  that  her  power 
to  work  may  not  be  taken  away  from  her 
until  she  is  laid  in  her  coffin,  the  industry 
is  practiced  merely  as  a  side  issue  to  gain 
a  little  extra  money  or  to  enable  the 
worker  to  make  for  her  friends  and  kin¬ 
dred  presents  which  she  could  not  afford 
to  buy.  The  living  of  the  people  is  gained 
from  the  farms,  the  poultry,  the  garden 
and  the  bees,  so  lace-making  cannot  be 
said  to  form  an  important  asset  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  as  a  home 
industry,  carried  on  during  the  leisure 
hours,  it  is  so  well  worth  while  that 
philanthropists  who  wish  to  establish  some 
such  form  of  work  in  this  or  that  rural 
community  would  do  well  to  go  and  see 
the  quaint  old  women  who  make  lace 
under  the  thatched  roofs  of  Aspley  Guise, 
and  to  learn  from  them  something  of  the 
pride  and  pleasure  which  comes  from  the 
turning  of  an  honest  penny  here  and  there 
by  the  making  of  a  beautiful  thing. 
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INTERESTING  MODERN  FRENCH  WORK  IN 
JEWELRY  AND  ENGRAVED  MEDALS 


THE  jewelry  represented  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  cuts  formed  a  part  of 
the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Galliera 
Museum  in  Paris,  and  in  looking 
over  this  exhibit  one  reviews  the  latest 
phases  in  the  development  of  this  craft  in 
Europe,  England  and  America,  for  the 
markets  of  Paris  have  always  been  the 
barometers  of  the  fashions.  In  the  same 
way  reviewing  the  different  periods  of 
French  jewelry  it  is  possible  to  realize  the 
entire  evolution  of  the  craft  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  a  certain  extent,  to  trace  the 
causes  that  influenced  the  various  periods. 

For  example,  the  jewelry  that  was  in 
fashion  during  the  last  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth 
shows  the  unmistakable  influence  of  the 
painter  David.  Pie  was  the  first  artist  in 
the  reaction  that  followed  the  light  and 
graceful  school  that  included  Watteau 
and  Boucher.  David  returned  deliberately 
to  the  classic  style  and  impressed  his 
methods  not  only  upon  the  painting,  but 
upon  all  the  decorative  arts  of  that  period. 
The  jewelry  was  stiff  and  set  to  a  degree; 
Percier-Fontaine  and  La  Fitte  were  the 
chief  designers  of  this  time  and  they 
found  their  inspiration  mainly  in  political 
and  military  events,  thus  after  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Egypt,  scarabs,  sphinxes  and 
obelisks  became  the  mode.  All  this  jew¬ 
elry  was  of  most  imposing  size,  as  indeed 
such  heavy  subjects  would  have  de¬ 
manded,  even  had  it  not  been  that  they 
were  designed  to  be  worn  at  official  cere¬ 
monies  where  they  were  meant  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  effect  of  the  pageant  and  so 
naturally  had  to  be  of  theatrical  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  stones  were  well  cut,  well 
mounted  and  of  rare  quality,  a  general  ex¬ 
cellence  traceable  again  to  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  David’s  methods,  but  their  artistic 
value  was  little  or  nothing.  This  was  the 
time  when  women  wore  heavy  chains  and 
bandeaux,  impressive  tiaras  and  large 
corsage  ornaments,  the  time  when 
cameos  were  in  style,  and  framed  in  dia¬ 
monds  and  pearls  commanded  a  high 
price.  Napoleon  was  much  interested  in 


this  work,  perhaps  because  he  saw  in  it 
another  method  of  preserving  the  fame  of 
his  conquests,  for  he  established  a  school 
to  teach  the  process  of  cutting  cameos, 
many  of  which  bore  scenes  from  his  vari¬ 
ous  campaigns. 

Coral  next  came  into  fashion  for  a  little 
while,  but  this  was  soon  routed  by  a  pon¬ 
derous  gold  jewelry  in  which  stones  were 
little  used ;  ear  rings,  pendants  and  chains 
that  went  sometimes  a  dozen  times  about 
the  throat  and  diadems  in  the  form  of  the 
classic  olive  branch  were  characteristic  of 
this  time.  This  was  the  so-called  Roman 
style  and  the  next  step  was  naturally  to 
the  Gothic.  Wherever  we  find  the  Gothic 
in  any  art  we  find  also  imagination  and 
grace,  and  so  the  jewelry,  especially  that  by 
Bapst,  contained  some  pieces  which  may 
be  placed  among  the  master  works  in  the 
art.  The  influence  that  the  musician 
Wagner  brought  to  bear  upon  the  artistic 
world,  produced  a  more  romantic  type  of 
jewelry,  and  the  artists  of  his  period  began 
to  wake  to  the  possibilities  of  the  craft. 

With  the  second  Empire,  jewelry  passed 
through  another  period  of  decadence. 
New  diamond  mines  had  been  discovered 
and  diamonds  were  almost  exclusively 
used.  The  setting  was  of  little  importance 
at  this  time,  the  clarity  and  size  of  the 
stones  were  everything.  Thanks  to 
Massin,  jewelry  again  found  itself.  He 
set  aside  the  fashion  of  using  single  stones 
and  began  to  group  them  in  the  forms  of 
flowers  or  clusters  of  leaves,  oftentimes 
stiff,  and  showing  little  imagination,  but 
at  least  a  step  on  the  right  road. 

We  must  consider  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four  as  one  of  the 
most  important  dates  in  the  history  of  the 
craft,  for  in  the  Salon  of  that  year  Rene 
Lalique  made  his  first  exhibit  and  his 
talent,  so  curious  and  original,  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  making  of  jewelry.  At 
first  he  met  with  the  hostility  that  opposes 
any  original  creative  effort,  but  in  a  little 
time  he  arrived  at  a  triumph  almost  too 
complete.  His  influence  was  in  the  first 
instance  pernicious,  but  not  more  so  than 
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that  of  any  artist  of  great  force  of  genius, 
as  for  example,  Wagner  in  music,  or 
Rodin  in  sculpture.  The  imitators,  who 
are  bound  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  a  great 
man,  without  the  power  to  grasp  the  hid¬ 
den  spring  that  makes  the  work  of  a 
master  vital  in  a  unique  way  seize  upon 
the  externalities  within  their  grasp  and 
reproduce  only  the  mannerisms  of  his 
work.  Thus  for  a  long  time  we  have  been 
deluged  with  trinkets  “after  the  manner 
of  Lalique”  but,  alas,  without  his  skill 
and  imagination.  Now,  however,  the  first 
domination  of  his  genius  has  passed  and 
the  true  artists  have  returned  to  listen  once 
more  to  the  voice  of  their  particular  in¬ 
spiration,  but  more  wisely  because  of  the 
broadening  that  they  have  received  under 
Lalique’s  tutelage.  For  Lalique  seems  to 
have  been  visited  by  all  the  muses ;  in  his 
enamels  he  shows  the  color  sense  of  a 
painter ;  he  models  his  reliefs  like  a 
sculptor,  his  settings  show  the  expert  jew¬ 
eler  and  the  whole  is  welded  into  a  single 
piece  worthy  the  dream  of  a  poet.  He 
cares  little  for  the  value  of  the  materials 
which  he  uses ;  with  the  least  expensive  he 
has  made  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
pieces. 

This  exhibit  made  clear  also  what  an 
impression  science  has  had  upon  this 
craft.  Many  of  the  designs  were  taken 
directly  from  nature  and  showed  a  care¬ 
ful  study,  not  only  of  exterior  forms,  but 
of  botanical  and  zoological  detail.  M. 
Fouquet’s  exhibit  contained  a  beautiful 
collection  of  jewels  designed  by  his  head 
workman,  M.  Desrosiers.  The  necklace  in 
the  illustration  is  from  this  collection  and 
shows  a  thorough  technique  as  well  as  a 
graceful  conception. 

M.  Feuillatre,  on  the  contrary,  is  first 
of  all  a  student  of  color  and  he  is  best 
known  by  his  work  in  enamel  and  ap¬ 
plique.  The  motifs  are  usually  in  deli¬ 
cate  colors  against  backgrounds  of  deep 
rich  tones.  The  bracelet  and  the  bon- 
bonniere  accompanying  this  article  show 
something  of  the  method  with  which  he 
works  out  his  startling  but  beautiful  color 
schemes. 


A  hat  pin  is  shown  by  M.  Edgar  Brandt, 
one  of  the  younger  artists  who  is  best 
known  at  present  for  his  metal  work.  His 
designs  are  always  graceful  and  very  sim¬ 
ple  in  line ;  he  uses  few  stones  and  those 
usually  pearls  or  opals  or  similar  stones 
of  a  quiet  color. 

Nics  Brothers  were  represented  by 
many  pieces  of  unusually  delicate  work¬ 
manship  and  fine  design,  of  which  one  of 
the  hat  pins  reproduced  is  an  excellent 
example. 

The  progress  of  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel 
has  been  of  great  interest ;  the  belt  buckle 
using  the  figure  of  a  pheasant  shows  the 
reason  for  this  interest,  the  design  is  so 
striking  and  so  admirably  adapted. 

THE  medalists  are  more  and  more 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
their  interesting  art.  In  America  we  are 
most  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  late 
Saint-Gaudens  and  that  of  Victor  Bren¬ 
ner,  who  designed  the  one-cent  piece  now 
current ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  medal¬ 
ist  along  with  the  miniature  painter  has 
not  yet  won  the  general  appreciation  of 
the  public. 

The  last  Salon  at  Paris  showed  a  very 
complete  collection  of  medals  by  artists  of 
various  countries,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
note  how  much  the  field  of  subjects  had 
broadened.  M.  Vernon,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  French  artists,  showed  a  bust 
of  President  Fallieres,  revealing  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  the  great  simple  nature  of 
the  man,  who  in  spite  of  the  conventional 
life  of  Paris  and  the  anxieties  of  political 
strife,  still  keeps  the  simple  air  of  the 
Gascogne  peasant. 

Ovide  Yencesse  was  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  the  exhibit  for  his  wonderful 
ability  to  portray  human  emotion.  He 
seems  more  a  painter  than  a  sculptor,  as 
his  “Study”  reproduced  in  this  article 
shows.  His  figures  are  almost  full  face, 
a  very  difficult  position  in  medal  work 
where  the  relief  is  of  necessity  low,  and 
Yencesse  works  in  more  than  usually  low 
relief.  The  modeling,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  very  accurate,  the  figures  are  full  of 
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life  and  the  expressions  tense  and  very 
clearly  defined.  The  plaque,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  industrial  exposition  of  Milan  is 
also  by  this  artist.  The  perspective  and 
the  various  textures  so  ably  brought  out 
make  this  deservedly  one  of  his  most 
famous  pieces. 

Among  the  medals  and  plaques  ex¬ 
hibited  by  M.  Niclausse,  the  head  of  the 
old  peasant  entitled  “The  Friend”  is  most 
interesting  in  subject  and  execution. 
Here  again  we  find  the  full  face  shown, 


wrinkled  and  seamed  by  age  and  toil.  The 
modeling  about  the  eyes  and  ears  is  espe¬ 
cially  fine. 

Edward  Sawyer  contributed  a  very 
American  subject  in  the  head  of  the 
Apache  Indian,  Captain  Coffey.  The 
strong  features,  the  keen  eyes  under  the 
heavy  lids,  lent  themselves  admirably  to 
the  relief  and  the  novelty  of  the  type  made 
this,  with  another  Indian  subject,  a  most 
striking  feature  in  the  exhibit,  and  one  in 
which  Paris  was  greatly  interested. 


A  REVIVAL  OF  NEEDLECRAFT:  SOME  FRESH 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ORNAMENTING  BEDROOM 
DRAPERIES:  BY  KATHRINE  SANGER  BRINLEY 


NO  applied  art  is  more  interesting 
in  its  modern  development  than 
embroidery ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  in  a  department  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  home,  vital  art  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  unimaginative  labor.  Out 
of  the  dead  past  of  “fancy  work,”  a  fresh 
and  personal  interpretation  of  beauty  has 
grown ;  the  womanly  craft  of  the  needle 
has  again  allied  itself  to  art. 

All  along  the  lines  of  needlework  sin¬ 
cerity  is  replacing  affectation  and  making 
its  appeal  in  embroidery,  as  in  all  the  dec¬ 
orative  arts,  to  hundreds  of  thoughtful 
people.  The  awakened  desire  for  homes 
expressive  of  the  simple  beauty  of  life, 
reaches  out  for  means  of  setting  forth  in 
all  the  departments  of  those  homes  the 
beauty  which  is  simplicity;  so  the  right 
kind  of  house  leads  on  to  the  right  kind 
of  furniture  and  furnishings,  till  the  re¬ 
constructive  spirit  has  brought  every  detail 
of  a  little  world  into  harmony  with  itself. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  this  new 
embroidery,  and  have  perchance  a  bed¬ 
room  which  awaits  the  proper  note  of 
decoration,  the  accompanying  designs  for 
bureau  scarf,  bedspread  and  curtains  may 
be  of  value.  They  are  based  on  the  pas¬ 
ture  thistle.  Sitting  under  August  skies, 
watching  through  a  golden  haze  their 


purple  glory,  they  seem  to  typify  the  joy 
of  life, — and  not,  as  their  name  in  Latin 
signifies,  “Tribulation,” — the  joy  that  can 
spring  up  in  stony  places,  with  hardly  a 
grain  of  comfort  to  give  foothold !  These 
purple  blossoms,  beloved  of  bees  and  but¬ 
terflies,  held  in  their  green  vases  of 
classic  shape,  have  been,  of  course,  con¬ 
ventionalized,  and  fitted  to  their  various 
positions. 

The  designs  shown  in  this  article  are 
planned  for  a  combination  of  applique  and 
stitching.  In  applique  embroidery,  strictly 
speaking,  the  accent  is  either  upon  line  or 
upon  mass ;  in  these  examples  there  is  very 
little  line  work  and  more  stitching  than 
often  is  found  with  applique ;  the  flower 
petals,  being  of  solid  work,  help  to  put 
the  accent  upon  the  mass  of  the  design, 
which  gives  breadth  of  feeling  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  quietness. 

Creamy  hand-woven  linen  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  bureau-scarf  and  bedspread,  as 
shown  embroidered.  The  panel  which  is 
set  into  each  end  of  the  scarf  is  of  pale 
violet  linen  upon  which  the  design  is  first 
worked ;  when  finished,  this  is  basted  into 
position  upon  the  scarf  ends  and  framed 
with  a  band  of  Oriental  stitch  in  green 
silk.  The  buds,  calyxes  and  leaves  of  this 
design  are  cut  from  green  linen  and 
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fastened  to  the  violet  background  by  but¬ 
tonhole  stitch  in  green  silk  worked  over 
a  thread  of  violet  silk,  the  stitches  being 
set  far  enough  apart  to  show  this  violet 
thread  gleaming  through.  A  beautiful 
edge  of  broken  color  is  thus  obtained, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  edges  of  the 
applied  parts  are  strengthened.  The  flower 
petals  are  worked  over  and  over  with  pur¬ 
ple  silk  three  shades  darker  than  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  French  knots  are  one  shade 
lighter  than  the  petals,  and  the  straight 
rays  are  lightest  of  all,  and  are  simply 
couched  single  strands.  All  the  stems  are 
worked  in  Oriental  stitch,  using  green  silk. 
It  may  be  well  to  explain  how  this  stitch, 
which  is  of  the  feather-stitch  family,  is 
worked.  Three  guiding  lines  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  perfectly  even  working, — in  the 
case  of  this  central  stem,  for  instance,  the 
two  outside  edges  and  a  line  running 
parallel  with  them  through  the  middle  of 
the  space  is  marked.  Beginning  with  the 
left,  these  lines  may  here  be  referred  to  as 
i,  2,  and  3.  Begin  then  by  bringing  the 
needle  out  of  the  top  of  line  1,  insert  it 
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directly  at  the  top  of  line  3,  bring  it  out 
on  the  same  level,  that  is  at  the  top  of 
line  2;  then  insert  the  needle  again  just  at 
the  other  side  of  the  thread,  the  lower 
side,  still  on  line  2,  and  bring  it  out  just 
below  the  first  stitch  on  line  1.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  whole  stem  is  worked. 
Modifications  of  the  stitch  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  four  guiding  lines  and 
spacing  them  so  the  two  inside  ones  are 
very  close  together,  or  further  apart,  as  one 
desires  the  middle  rib  of  the  stitch  to  be 
short  or  long.  It  is  usually  worked  hori¬ 
zontally  and,  though  requiring  a  good  deal 
of  silk,  is  a  very  effective  and  quickly 
worked  stitch. 

The  hems  of  the  scarf  and  of  the  spread, 
after  basting,  are  ornamented  with  crewel 
and  knot  stitches  which  take  the  place  of 
regular  hemming.  As  shown,  the  scarf 
hem  was  first  marked  off  every  two  inches, 
then  every  other  space  of  two  inches  was 
subdivided  into  half  inches,  and  at  these 
points  the  double  back  stitches  were  taken 
which  simulate  knots,  being  worked  with 
the  same  thread  used  for  the  other  spaces, 
which  were  covered  with  a  line  of  crewel 
stitch.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  akin  to 
outline  stitch  but  gives  a  richer  line  and  is 
worked  in  the  opposite  way ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  this  case  the  thread  is  kept  always  be¬ 
low  the  needle  and  to  the  right,  while  in 
outline  stitch  the  thread  is  always  above 
the  needle  to  the  left.  Bring  the  needle 
out  each  time  in  the  hole  made  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  stitch.  The  wider  hem  of  the 
spread  is  spaced  every  three  inches  for  this 
stitching.  The  design  is  treated  in  the 
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A  REVIVAL  OF  NEEDLECRAFT 


CORNER  OF  THISTLE  DESIGN  FOR  CURTAIN, 
SHOWING  INTERESTING  WAY 
THE  PATTERNS  AT  FOOT 
AND  SIDE  VARY:  NATU¬ 
RALLY  THESE  DESIGNS 
ARE  REPEATED  THE  FULL 
WIDTH  AND  LENGTH  OF 
DRAPERY. 


same  way  as  the  scarf  panel ;  the  leaves 
turn  back  upon  a  field  of  violet  linen, 
which  is  first  embroidered  with  a  central 
ornament  of  French  knots  and  couched 
rays.  The  blossoms  and  stems  are  em¬ 
broidered  directly  upon  the  spread. 

The  curtain  design  is  perhaps  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  the  three  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  so  constructed  that  if  preferred 
a  part  only  might  be  used  as  a  repeat,  or 
the  whole  might  be  modified.  As  it  stands 
the  design  is  planned  for  a  curtain  two 
yards  long  by  one  yard  wide,  a  soft  gray 
sheer  grass  linen.  Every  twelve  inches  a 
square  of  violet  linen  four  by  four  inches 
bears  upon  it  an  embroidered  blossom,  the 
whole  being  framed  in  a  band  of  Oriental 
stitch  in  green  silk.  These  squares  are 
connected  down  the  length  of  the  border 
by  elongated  stems  worked  in  Oriental 
stitch,  two  of  which  bear  buds  beneath 
each  blossom.  The  bottom  of  the  cui tain 
is  bordered  by  the  same  squares  set  at  the 
same  intervals,  but  buds  on  stems  of 
alternating  height  replace  the  long  stems 
of  the  edge.  The  simple  motif  of  buds 
stitched  around  with  green  buttonholing 
and  the  violet  thread — which  last  is  used 
for  the  little  spikes  at  the  top — might  be 
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used  by  itself  for  a  border.  The  squares 
of  violet  in  their  sequence,  however,  give 
a  right  accent  to  the  design,  and  would 
make  a  pleasing  color  note  in  a  room. 
Only  the  calyxes  and  buds  are  cut  from 
the  green  linen  and  applied  in  this  design. 
Stitching  predominates.  If  preferred,  the 
blossoms  could  in  each  case  be  worked 
directly  upon  the  curtain  and  by  dispens¬ 
ing  with  the  violet  squares 
and  their  framing,  a  quieter 
result  be  obtained,  but  one 
would  disassociate  the 
curtains  from  the  scarf 
and  spread  to  a  certain 
extent  while  losing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  decorative 
value. 

So  much  depends  upon 
the  right  choice  of  shades, 
that  it  is  suggested  the 
violets  of  the  linen  and 
silks  be  carefully  selected.  The  green  of 
leaves  and  stems  presents  less  difficulty. 


SHOWING  THE  CORRECT  PLACING  CF 
THISTLE  DESIGN  ON  BEDSPREAD. 


THISTLE  DESIGN  FOR  BEDSi'KEAD. 


THISTLE  DESIGN  FOR  SCARF  END  :  IN 
THE  LOWER  LEFT-HAND  CORNER  IS 
SHOWN  A  CREWEL  AND  KNOT  STITCH, 
USED  AS  A  FINISH  FOR  THE  HEMS. 


DETAIL  IN  THISTLE  DESIGN  FOR  CUR¬ 
TAIN,  SHOWING  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
INTERESTING  VARIATION  IN  MOTIF. 


FIGURE  THREE. 


THE  three  styles  of  Craftsman  electric 
lamps  shown  on  this  page  have  been 
particularly  designed  for  use  on  desk  or 
small  table.  Design  No.  I  is  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  reading  light.  The  shade  is  triangular 
in  section  and  can  be  tilted  at  will.  It  meas¬ 
ures  10^2  inches  in  length  by  8  across  the  base 
of  the  triangle.  It  is  constructed  on  a  copper 
frame  with  the  two  end  panels  of  copper.  Two 
thicknesses  of  glass  are  used  in  the  shade,  the 
lining  of  white  porcelain  and  the  outer  glass 


FIGURE  TWO. 


a  soft  mottled  antique.  The  stand  is  con¬ 
structed  of  quartered  oak,  the  joints  mortised 
and  doweled. 

Design  No.  2  has  a  shade  of  small  opalescent 
pane>  set  in  copper,  and  gives  a  rich  glowing 
color  when  lighted.  The  stand  for  this  lamp 
is  comprised  of  a  wooden  shaft,  banded  at  the 
top  and  bottom  with  copper  and  mounted  on 
a  square  base.  Four  copner  supports  project 
from  the  stand  to  the  edge  of  the  shade.  The 
shaft  is  mortised  to  the  base. 

Design  No.  3  is  similar  in  construction  to 
No.  2,  but  it  is  lighted  with  a  cluster  of  three 
bulbs  controlled  by  a  switch  at  the  top  of  the 
shade,  which  is  of  sweet  grass  and  is  very 
light  in  weight.  Willow  or  raffia  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  grass.  All  the  woodwork  in 
these  lamps  is  stained  and  finished  with  the 
Craftsman  Luster. 

Our  present  space  will  not  permit  more  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  these  lamps.  But  if  any 
of  our  subscribers  find  one  or  all  of  them  of 
sufficient  interest  to  desire  to  understand  their 
construction  and  will  write  to  us  to  that  effect, 
we  will  furnish  detailed  technical  information 
for  putting  them  together,  with  illustrations, 
in  the  Cabinet  Work  department  of  our  next 
issue,  providing,  of  course,  request  is  received 
in  time. 


LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  CABINETMAKING  AND 
METAL  WORK 


WE  are  resuming  in  this  number  the 
publication  of  lessons  in  cabinet¬ 
making  and  in  metal  work.  We 
are  omitting  the  mill  bills  for 
stock  in  the  cabinetmaking  because  they 
take  more  space  than  can  be  spared,  and 
because  the  individual  worker  can  easily 
make  them  out  for  himself  from  the  meas¬ 
urements  given  in  the  working  drawings. 

The  first  design  shown  is  for  a  telephone 
table,  but  would  be  equally  useful  as  a 
stand  for  a  big  plant,  a  lamp,  or  even  as 
a  work  table.  It  is  very  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  a  scale  of  measurement  is 
given  below  the  working  drawing.  The 
drawing  of  the  corner  section  and  the  plan 


of  the  table  top,  shown  on  page  102,  illus¬ 
trates  the  method  used  in  putting  the 
main  body  of  the  table  together,  and  the 
same  principles  are  repeated  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  other  two  tables.  Looking 
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at  the  plan,  we  see  the  outline  of  the 
square  which  represents  the  edges  of  the 
post  against  the  top  of  the  table.  At  each 
side  of  this  are  the  rails,  pieces  which 
run  below  the  table  top,  that  are  mortised 
into  the  posts.  This  is  done  by  making 
a  groove  in  the  post,  and  fitting  into  it  the 
end  of  the  rail  which  has  been  cut  away 
on  the  two  sides  to  form  a  tenon.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  tenon  is  not 
too  slender  to  support  the  rail,  and  it 
should  also  be  large  enough  so  that  some 
pressure  is  necessary  to  fit  it  into  the 
mortise.  To  hold  it  firmly  the  following 
method  is  used;  a  hole  is  bored  through 
the  posts  and  tenon,  and  a  wooden  peg  or 
dowel  driven  in.  The  end  of  the  tenon 
must  always  be  dipped  in  glue  before  it  is 
put  into  the  mortise.  Cabinetmaker’s 
glue  is  best ;  this  comes  in  flakes  and  should 
be  mixed  with  water  and  melted  until  it  is 
of  the  right  consistency;  as  it  very  soon 
becomes  hard  when  it  is  cold,  the  wood 
upon  which  it  is  used  should  also  be 
heated.  The  same  method  of  mortise  and 
tenon  is  used  in  putting  in  the  rails  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  table,  but  the  shelf  is 
notched  in  at  the  corners  and  fastened  by 
dowels  to  the  rail.  For  fastening  on  the 
top,  the  best  method  which  we  have  found 
is  the  little  dumb-bell  shaped  pieces  of  iron 


and  screws.  A  groove  should  be 
cut  in  the  top  of  the  post  and  one 
end  of  the  iron  set  down  into  it 
until  it  is  level  with  the  surface. 
This  is  then  screwed  into  the  post 
while  a  second  screw  secures  the 
end  which  projects  to  the  table 
top.  These  should  be  used  at  in¬ 
tervals  along  the  rails  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  builder.  The  builder 
can  easily  make  such  pieces  for 
himself ;  or  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
go  to  that  trouble,  he  can  get  them 
from  us. 

The  second  table  is  simpler,  if 
possible,  than  the  first,  as  it  has 
no  shelf.  The  third  piece  is  a  very  useful 
study  table.  It  is  of  a  convenient  height 
with  a  broad  top  for  writing,  a  shelf  be¬ 
low  to  hold  books  and  papers  and  a  foot 
board  which  may  be  used  as  an  additional 
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shelf.  The  working 
drawings  show  a  side 
view,  and  an  end  view  with  the  plan. 

The  side  view  shows  the  outline  of  the 
broad  rail  against  the  post.  This  is 
held  in  place  by  little  pins,  one  end  fitted 
into  a  hole  in  the  edge  of  the  rail,  the  other 
slipping  into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the 
post,  much  as  an  extra  leaf  is  fastened  in 
a  table ;  about  three  of  these  pins  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  width  of  the  rail.  The  foot 
board  is  held  by  a  tenon,  the  end  project¬ 
ing  through  the  rail  with  beveled  edges,  to 
give  a  smooth  and  attractive  finish.  It  is 
well,  also,  to  slightly  bevel  the  feet  of  the 
posts  so  that  the  wood  does  not  splinter  as 
they  are  moved  across  the  floor.  The  shelf 
beneath  the  top  rests  in  a  deep  groove  cut 
in  the  rail  and  is  notched  around  the 
corners  of  the  posts. 

In  The  Craftsman  for 
October,  1907,  we  published 
our  first  lesson  in  metal 
work,  and  gave  a  complete 
list  of  the  tools  necessary  in 
making  the  simpler  forms  in 
copper ;  this  list  the  beginner 
will  find  of  great  advantage 
to  him.  Several  other  les¬ 
sons  have  been  given  show¬ 
ing  the  construction  of 
bowls  and  dishes  of  easy 
design,  and  gradually  intro¬ 
ducing  more  difficult  proc¬ 
esses  and  forms.  The 
equipment  necessary  for 


making  the  present  articles 
is :  Braziers’  soft  copper  No. 
18  and  No.  20,  Brown  and 
Sharpe  gauge,  in  sheets  30 
x  60  inches;  copper  tubing, 
inch  ;  copper  rod,  ^4  inch ; 
brass  spelter  (easy  flowing) 
sometimes  called  hard  solder ; 
tin  solder ;  a  solution  of 
borax  and  water;  an  iron 
rod  2  inches  thick  and  about 
36  inches  long ;  rosin  for 
filling  tubing;  a  curved  ball 
hammer;  a  flat-faced  ham¬ 
mer  ;  two  iron  mandrels  with 
round  tops ;  a  wooden  block 
covered  with  a  thick  pad  of 
sacking,  which  should  be 
slightly  wet  when  in  use. 

It  is  always  a  good  idea  to  make  a 
paper  pattern  of  the  article  to  be  cut  from 
the  sheet  of  copper  rather  than  to  follow 
the  dimensions  firsthand  on  the  copper 
itself.  The  first  steps  in  the  construction 
of  all  these  pieces  are  the  same.  After  a 
piece  of  the  right  size  and  shape  has  been 
cut  from  the  copper,  one  edge  of  it  is 
notched  as  in  Fig.  I ;  the  two  edges  are 
then  brought  together  and  the  smooth 
edge  slipped  under  the  alternating  notches 
so  that  in  general  the  result  looks  like 
Fig.  II.  Place  the  cylinder  thus  formed 
over  the  iron  rod  and  hammer  the  seam 
until  it  clinches;  pour  the  borax  solution 
along  the  seam  on  the  inside  until  it  runs 
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WORKING  PLAN  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TABLE  TOPS. 

through  the  joints.  This  cleans  the  metal 
of  all  foreign  matter  and  holds  the  spelter 
in  place  after  it  has  been  sprinkled  freely 
over  the  seam.  It  is  then  ready  to  be 
brazed. 

In  brazing,  a  forge  or  furnace  with  an 
air  pressure  is  necessary,  and  charcoal  or 
hard  coal  is  the  fuel  to  be  preferred.  The 
blaze  should  be  confined  to  the  center  of 
the  coals,  which  should  become  quite  hot 
before  the  cylinder  is  exposed  to  them. 
This  should  be  held  upon  a  rod  or  wire, 
seam  downward,  and  run  slowly  backward 
and  forward  above  the  blaze.  The  spelter 
melts  more  easily  than  the  copper  and  run¬ 
ning  through  the  notches  brazes  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cop¬ 
per  does  not  also  melt.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  due  care,  the  cylinder 
may  be  plunged  in  cold  water  to  cool  and 
then  dried  in  the  sawdust.  If  the  spelter 
shows  any  lumps  they  should  first  be  filed 
down  and  then  the  whole  seam  hammered 
over  the  iron  rod  until  it  is  smooth.  The 
tops  of  all  these  pieces  are  finished  by 
being  turned  over  wire,  the  edges  of  the 
copper  carefully  tucked  under.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  edge  of  the  cyl¬ 


inder  to  be  turned  is  of  even  thick¬ 
ness,  and  it  should  be  repeatedly 
heated  or  annealed  to  prevent  the  ma¬ 
terial  cracking. 

The  first  design  is  for  an  um¬ 
brella  stand.  The  copper  should  measure 
24  x  33  inches  across  the  top  and  39 
inches  across  the  bottom.  The  first  steps 
are  stated  above.  The  bottom  is  a  disc, 
the  edge  of  which  is  turned  over  about  l/\ 
of  an  inch ;  this  is  fitted  into  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  and  soldered  into  place  by 
tin  solder  to  make  it  water-tight.  The 
band  around  the  top  is  4^2  inches  wide, 
the  ends  are  brazed  together  and  it  is  then 
riveted  to  the  stand.  In  the  process  of 
riveting,  holes  are  first  made  with  an  iron 
punch,  the  rivet  is  put  through  from  the 
inside,  and  the  projecting  end  is  ham¬ 
mered  into  a  round  or  flat  head  as  de¬ 
sired.  Fig.  Ill  in  the  working  drawings 
shows  the  shape  of  the  plate  which  holds 
the  handle ;  this  is  also  copper,  No.  18 
Rrown  and  Sharpe  gauge.  It  is  first  cut 
into  a  flat  piece  and  then  is  bent  up  as  the 
drawing,  giving  the  edge  of  the  holder 
demonstrated.  The  ring  is  of  ts  or  Vs 
inch  tubing.  In  order  to  have  this  keep 
its  shape  while  it  is  being  bent,  it  should 
be  filled  with  hot  lead  or  rosin,  which  may 
be  removed  when  the  desired  shape  is 
secured  by  bending  it  around  some  solid 
form.  The  ends  are  slipped  into  the 
holder,  which  is  riveted  to  the  stand  cover¬ 
ing  the  seam  in  the  band. 

The  second  design  is  for  a  vase;  this  is 
15  inches  high,  21  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  base  and  9  inches  at  the  top.  Fig.  I 
shows  the  pattern  of  the  vase  before  the 
edges  have  been  joined.  When  they  have 
been  brazed  and  hammered,  the  cylinder 
is  held  at  an  angle  to  the  padded  block 
and  the  copper  is  beaten  out  as  shown  in 
Fig.  IV.  The  bottom  of  the  vase  is  a  disc¬ 
shaped  piece,  Fig.  V,  about  l/2  inch  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  bottom  of  the  cylin¬ 
der.  This  allows  it  to  be  notched  all 
around  to  the  depth  of  inch.  It  is 
then  slipped  into  the  cylinder  which  ap¬ 
pears  as  in  Fig.  VI,  half  of  the  notches  on 
the  outside  of  the  edge  and  the  alternating 
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til  within  about  two  inches  of  it.  Then 
draw  in  the  edge  by  hammering  it  over 
the  round-topped  mandrel  until  the  de¬ 


half  on  the  inside.  It  is  then  turned  over 
the  flatter  of  the  two  mandrels,  the  seam 
hammered  down  as  described  at  the  first 
of  the  article,  and  brazed  with  the  spelter. 

The  third  design  is  for  a  jardiniere. 
This  is  30  inches  high  and  25^2  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
After  brazing  the  copper  into  the  form  of 
a  cylinder,  it  should  be  placed  upon  the 
padded  block  as  in  Fig.  IV.  Holding  it 
at  an  angle,  begin  to  hammer  it  in  the  in¬ 
side  at  about  the  center,  turning  it  slowly 
in  one  direction  so  that  the  indentations 
work  spirally  toward  the  bottom  edge  un¬ 


DESIGNS  FOR  COPPER  UMBRELLA  STAND, 
VASE  AND  TWO  JARDINIERES. 

sired  shape  is  made.  Toward  the  base  the 
jardiniere  becomes  smaller,  flaring  at  the 
bottom  edge.  This  is  done  by  hammering 
the  copper  upon  the  outside  and  turning  it 
back  over  the  mandrel. 

The  dimensions  for  the  flat  copper  of 
the  second  jardiniere  are  14  inches  in 
height  by  30  inches.  Note  that  the  out¬ 
ward  curve  is  at  the  base  of  this  jar.  In 
both  of  the  jardinieres  the  bottoms  are 
soldered  in. 


FIG.  I  :  SHOWS  THE  COPPER  SHEET  NOTCHED  AND  BENT  IN  CYLINDER  FORM  :  FIG.  II  :  THE  SEAM  JOINED 
AND  READY  FOR  BRAZING  :  FIG.  Ill :  THE  HANDLE  PLATE  FLAT  AND  BENT  I  FIG.  IV  :  POSITION  OF  THE  CYLIN¬ 
DER  ON  THE  BLOCK:  FIG.  V:  BOTTOM  DISC  WITH  CIRCUMFERENCE  NOTCHED:  FIG.  VI:  END  OF  VASE  HAM¬ 
MERED  OUT  AND  READY  FOR  BRAZING:  FIG.  VII:  TWO  MANDRELS. 
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WE  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  chal¬ 
lenge  in  the  fact  that  a  certain 
ex-trainer  of  pugilists  and  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  wrestling  ring  has 
grown  rich  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  literally  bully¬ 
ing  men’s  bodies  back  into  health.  All 
forms  of  bullying,  be  it  remembered,  affect 
the  will  as  well  as  the  body.  The  challenge 
then  takes  the  form  of  an  interrogation 
mark.  Why  does  one  man  pay  another 
one  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  allowing 
him  to  submit  to  a  system  of  arbitrary 
routine  and  of  personal  tyranny  which 
would  arouse  protest  in  the  inmates  of  a 
State’s  prison  ?  And  the  question  becomes 
the  more  baffling  when  we  note  that  these 
men  who  pay  for  the  privilege  of  yielding 
absolute  obedience  to  a  man  whose  superi¬ 
ority  is  neither  intellectual  nor  spiritual 
but  merely  a  matter  of  physique  and  of 
will  power,  come  not  only  from  the  ranks 
of  our  business  men,  our  lawyers,  our 
doctors  and  our  preachers,  but  from 
among  the  men  who  are  our  leaders  in 
statesmanship  and  who  represent  us  in  our 
dealings  with  other  nations. 

But  this  obedience  is  voluntary,  you 
may  say,  and  is  justified  by  the  results. 
Certainly  no  one  can  doubt  that  discipline, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  offers  a  sov¬ 
ereign  remedy  for  flabby  bodies  and  shat¬ 
tered  nervous  systems.  But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  occult  or  secret  about  the  methods  of 
this  man  and  his  institution,  and  it  is  that 
fact  which  affords  us  our  text.  Among 
the  class  of  people  from  whom  his  patients 
are  recruited  there  can  be  few  indeed  who 


do  not  already  know,  at  least  theoretically, 
the  value  of  simple  fare,  ample  outdoor 
exercise,  regular  hours  for  eating,  sleep¬ 
ing  and  working,  and  abstinence  from  all 
narcotics  and  artificial  stimulants,  as  aids 
to  physical  rehabilitation.  And  all  these 
factors  in  the  recovery  of  health  are  within 
their  reach  at  any  time,  freely  theirs  for 
the  taking.  What  they  buy  of  this  man, 
then,  is  something  more  than  a  course  of 
treatment.  It  is  the  temporary  use  of  his 
will.  But  for  the  driving  force  of  this 
one  man’s  will  their  pampered  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  bodies  would  refuse  to  reach  out 
and  grasp  the  health  which  is  really  always 
accessible.  Not  having  the  will-power  to 
drive  themselves,  they  must  pay  a  task¬ 
master  to  apply  the  lash. 

What  this  actually  means,  as  exemplified 
in  a  well  known  and  successful  institution 
in  which  men  pay  to  be  domineered  over, 
can  be  very  eloquently  indicated  by  the 
citation  of  a  few  unadorned  facts.  The 
patient — who  pays  for  a  week’s  treatment 
in  advance,  and  sacrifices  his  money  if,  as 
often  happens,  he  leaves  prematurely — is 
expected  to  obey  absolutely  the  most  trivial 
as  well  as  the  important  commands  of  the 
proprietor.  Thus  not  only  must  he  eat, 
sleep,  bathe,  exercise  and  dress  at  the  word 
of  command  as  punctiliously  as  a  soldier 
marching  in  manoeuvers,  but  he  must  leave 
his  coffee  spoon  in  or  out  of  his  cup  ac¬ 
cording  to  orders,  and  he  is  checked  per¬ 
emptorily  and  without  ceremony  if  he 
ventures  to  get  into  his  bath  right-foot- 
first  when  he  has  been  told  to  get  in  left- 
foot-first.  He  may  be  a  Supreme  Court 
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Judge  or  a  United  States  Senator,  but  he 
stands  up  and  sits  down  at  the  word  of  an 
ex-trainer  for  the  prize-ring  as  meekly  as 
any  schoolboy.  Nor  are  the  words  of  com¬ 
mand  here  in  vogue  spoken  gently  or 
softened  by  any  of  the  formulas  of  cour¬ 
tesy.  Instead  it  is  “Didn’t  you  hear  what 
I  said?  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  be¬ 
fore  I  smash  one  of  you  muts!” 

Is  this  whole  amazing  phenomenon,  we 
may  ask  in  passing,  merely  another  in¬ 
stance  of  our  blind  acceptance  of  the  “in¬ 
stitution”  ?  To  answer  this  question  fairly 
it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  all  the 
facts  connected  with  its  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  these  facts  we  have  not 
at  hand.  But  it  would  seem  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  must  have  entered  into  the 
situation  before  a  system  of  discipline 
which  reduces  men  to  tears  in  the  privacy 
of  their  cubicles  could  become  almost  a 
fashion. 

Now  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  orders 
given  are,  in  the  main,  wise  orders,  even 
if  roughly  uttered.  And  it  is  also  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  by  obedience  to  these  orders 
the  patients  regain  bodily  vigor  and  re¬ 
establish  their  general  physical  and  mental 
efficiency.  But  is  it  conceivable  that  their 
self-respect,  that  essential  element  of  per¬ 
sonal  integrity,  has  not  suffered  in  the 
process?  They  will  perhaps  salve  their 
wounded  dignity  by  philosophizing  on  the 
value  and  beauty  of  obedience.  As  one  of 
them  said,  “It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man 
to  learn  to  obey.”  Yet  the  worth  of 
obedience  depends  entirely  upon  where  it 
is  rendered.  There  is  virtue  in  obeying 
just  laws,  or  the  dictates  of  our  conscience 
or  our  reason.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  often  just  as  much  virtue  in  dis¬ 
obedience  and  revolt.  In  this  case,  obedi¬ 
ence  should  have  begun  earlier,  and  it 
should  have  been  obedience,  under  no 
other  coercion  than  that  of  the  individual’s 
own  will,  to  those  simple  laws  of  physical 
health  which  are  today  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  the  race.  Is  such 
obedience  too  much  to  expect  of  the  aver¬ 
age  well-educated  man  or  woman  in  this 
day  of  wide  enlightenment?  If  it  is,  then 


we  must  accept  with  what  grace  we  can 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  men  from  our 
cultured  professional  classes  and  even 
molders  of  our  national  policy  flocking 
weakly  around  a  man  of  will  and  paying 
him  to  force  them  to  live,  for  a  time  at 
least,  sanely  and  temperately. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  inmates  of 
sanitariums  as  a  whole  present  many  a 
depressing  spectacle  of  enfeebled  will 
power,  many  a  futile  and  fluttering  pursuit 
of  that  health  which  would  probably  have 
been  nearer  their  grasp  had  they  not 
broken  in  panic  from  their  places,  in  the 
great  ranks  of  the  world’s  workers.  It  is 
always  pathetic  and  saddening  to  see  peo¬ 
ple  dropping  out  of  the  main  current  of 
life  to  wander  in  search  of  that  which 
should  be  as  much  their  birthright  as  the 
air  they  breathe.  But  many  of  these 
deserters  from  the  field  are  really  old  and 
broken,  and  many  have  been  hopelessly 
handicapped  from  birth.  On  the  other 
hand  the  health  resort  which  forms  our 
text  is  recruited  only  from  those  who  are 
still  capable  of  bearing  a  part  in  the  battle 
— men  whose  vitality  is  sufficient  to  flame 
up  instead  of  flickering  out  under  the 
heroic  treatment  accorded  them.  Is  it 
anything  less  than  an  indictment  of  our 
civilization  that  such  men  should  have  need 
of  such  a  refuge  ? 

“It  is  a  sick  business,”  says  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  “trying  to  make  anything  decent  out 
of  these  fellows.”  There  speaks  the  un¬ 
derstandable  scorn  of  a  man  who,  through 
his  will,  is  the  master  of  his  own  body,  for 
those  who  have  let  the  reins  slip  from  their 
fingers  to  be  caught  up  by  one  form  of 
destructive  excess  or  another — excesses  of 
appetite  or  of  indolence,  of  barren  dissipa¬ 
tion  or  of  productive  but  ill-regulated 
labor.  Is  not  the  scorn  deserved?  And 
when  we  look  at  the  class  of  men  who 
incur  it — men  who  have  had  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  elaborate  educational  system, 
and  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  typical  of  its  results — we 
wonder  if  it  is  not  time  for  some  shifting 
of  emphasis  in  our  national  ideals.  There 
are  some  salutary  truths  that  Sparta  taught 
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and  that  we  have  forgotten.  It  would  be 
nonsense  to  take  the  pessimistic  view  that 
we  are  an  effete  people,  no  longer  able  to 
subject  our  own  bodies  to  the  wholesome, 
hardy  discipline  of  sane  living — which  is 
the  only  freedom.  But  it  is  not  extrava¬ 
gant  to  suggest  that  by  our  educational 
methods  we  have  laid  less  stress  than  we 
might  on  the  development  of  the  individual 
will.  We  have  not  given  to  self-control 
and  self-mastery  as  high  a  place  as  they 
deserve  among  our  national  ideals.  If  we 
had,  would  we  find  so  many  of  our  success¬ 
ful  men,  men  of  position  and  achievement, 
paying  a  fellow  man  large  sums  to  brow¬ 
beat  them, through  lack  of  ability  to  enforce 
their  own  authority  over  their  own  bodies  ? 

We  see  on  every  side  of  us  such  men, 
who  have  cultivated  their  brains,  at  least 
along  the  particular  line  of  their  ambitions, 
but  have  indulged  and  pampered  or  else 
neglected  and  abused  their  bodies,  and 
have  allowed  their  wills  to  atrophy,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  served  to  hold  them  true 
to  their  little  inadequate  vision  of  success. 
Is  not  such  self-defrauding  blindness,  or 
ignorance,  or  indifference,  if  we  stop  to 
contemplate  it,  one  of  the  most  amazing 
spectacles  afforded  by  our  marvelous, 
blundering,  half-realized  civilization?  Yet 
even  modern  philosophy,  which  aims  to 
look  all  the  facts  in  the  face  and  can 
scarcely  be  suspected  of  a  too  easy  opti¬ 
mism,  admits  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  adjust  all  the  demands  of  life  to  one 
ideal, — which  for  lack  of  a  better  word 
we  may  call  happiness — and  to  adjust  that 
ideal  to  its  natural  conditions.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  to  live  that  sane  and 
poised  life  which  is  the  life  of  reason,  and 
which  has  happiness  and  well-being  for  its 
sanction.  As  steps  toward  this  goal  it  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  treat  our  bodies  with 
respect,  and  to  keep  our  wills  on  the 
drivers’  seat  in  fair  weather  as  well  as 
foul.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  impress 
these  possibilities  upon  our  citizens  as  chil¬ 
dren,  and  thereby  save  them  from  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  their  self-respect  to 
regain  a  partial  dominion  over  their  bodies 
in  middle  age? 
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R.  Robert  Henri  preceded  the 
opening  of  his  school  on  the 
Tuesday  after  Labor  Day  by  an 
exhibit  of  foreign  prints  repro¬ 
ducing  many  of  the  famous  paintings  and 
drawings  of  the  old  masters,  chiefly  those 
of  Franz  Hals,  Rembrandt  and  the  Spanish 
painters,  Goya,  Greco  and  Velasquez. 
The  prints  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Henri, 
collected  during  his  various  trips  abroad 
for  reference  and  study.  They  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  many  of  them  are 
rare.  Mr.  Henri’s  object  in  exhibiting 
them  was  to  give  his  pupils  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  review  of  the  work  of  each  of  these 
artists,  and  thus  to  show  the  pictures  not 
as  individual  specimens  of  the  men’s 
methods,  but  as  various  ways  in  which  the 
artists  found  expression.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  one-man  exhibit  frequently 
among  modern  artists,  but  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  masters,  every  famous 
gallery  of  Europe,  England  and  America 
cherishes  one  or  two  particular  jewels  of 
their  work,  it  rarely  happens  that  we  can 
see  more  than  a  few  of  their  pictures  to¬ 
gether. 

The  large  collection  of  Goya  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  experience.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  recall  how  little  we  knew  of  Span¬ 
ish  art  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  to 
Whistler,  largely,  that  we  owe  our  pleasure 
in  the  galleries  of  Spain,  and  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America  has  done  much  to  fos¬ 
ter  our  interest  by  its  exhibits  of  the 
modern  school. 

During  the  Zuloaga  exhibition  last 
winter,  it  will  be  remembered  that  his 
work  was  compared  to  that  of  Goya, 
whose  earnest  student  and  admirer  he  was. 
This  was  again  emphasized  in  the  prints 
of  the  older  artist.  There  was  the  same 
wide  range  of  subjects,  each  painted  with 
a  deep  understanding  that  related  them  to 
the  greater  world  of  human  emotion. 
Goya  lived  in  the  last  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth ;  he 
was  a  many-sided  man,  roisterer  and  gen¬ 
tleman,  rebel  and  patriot,  and  his  art  evi- 
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denced  his  varied  view  of  life.  We  find 
gruesome  scenes  from  the  Inquisition  and 
hardly  more  horrible  grotesques  and 
fantasies  ;  delightful  portraits  of  individual 
treatment,  full  of  the  personality  of  the 
sitter,  as  well  as  dramatic  compositions  of 
great  beauty  and  spirit.  He  was  the  only 
painter  whose  works  represented  the  po¬ 
litical  atmosphere  of  his  time,  and  a  series 
of  etchings  entitled  the  “Horrors  of  War” 
were  very  nearly  the  means  of  bringing  a 
sentence  of  banishment  upon  him.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  worker  with  a  never- 
waning  imagination  and  an  unusually 
broad  view  of  life  which  enabled  him  to 
paint  the  street  woman  or  the  laughing 
child  and  give  each  her  proportionate 
weight  and  value  in  the  scheme  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

Greco,  two  hundred  years  earlier  in 
date,  was  not  so  much  a  painter  of  reli¬ 
gious  subjects  as  a  religious  painter.  In 
his  portraits,  even,  there  is  an  aspiration 
toward  something  felt  but  not  understood 
expressed  in  the  wide  seeing  eyes  and  the 
elongated  lines  of  the  hands  and  bodies. 
His  religious  pictures  have  an  atmosphere 
of  sweet  and  humble  adoration.  Greco 
seems  not  to  have  regarded  his  pictures  as 
the  symbols  of  a  frozen  creed,  but  as  an 
expression  of  what  to  him  was  the  supreme 
mystery. 

Velasquez,  who  is  far  the  best  known 
of  all  the  Spanish  artists,  was  represented 
by  some  wonderful  photographs  from  the 
details  of  his  larger  canvases  which 
brought  out  very  clearly  the  dignity  this 
artist  seems  to  find  inherent  in  everything 
animate  or  inanimate. 

The  three  Spanish  painters  were  in  in¬ 
teresting  contrast.  Greco,  the  poetic 
aspirant,  overwhelmingly  conscious  of  the 
secret  of  the  world  but  with  no  hope  of 
fathoming  it,  Goya,  full  of  turbulent 
energy,  seeming  to  have  delved  wildly  into 
existence  and  found  it  a  rich,  wonderful 
mosaic  of  human  passions,  and  Velasquez, 
content  to  take  things  as  they  came,  finding 
all  worth  while  and  innately  right. 

The  wall  devoted  to  Franz  Hals  was 
like  a  patch  of  sunshine.  His  simple- 


hearted  burghers  and  their  wives,  looking 
out  benignly  from  their  splendid  velvets 
and  damasks  and  great  ruffs,  were  mar¬ 
velously  presented.  In  the  center  wall 
space  was  that  delightful  portrait  of  the 
artist  and  his  wife  like  the  good  king  and 
queen  of  the  pictured  populace.  Among 
these  prints  was  a  copy  of  the  new  picture 
which  the  Louvre  has  just  purchased. 

The  Rembrandt  drawings  were  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all.  They  were 
hurriedly  executed  with  a  few  big  blots  of 
shadows  and  the  fewest  possible  lines,  but 
the  swaggering  buccaneer,  the  child 
screaming  and  struggling  in  its  nurse’s 
arms ;  the  age-broken  man,  were  each  as 
present  as  in  the  most  carefully  constructed 
painting. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  exhibition 
could  not  have  been  delayed  till  later  in  the 
season,  for  it  was  of  unique  interest  not 
only  to  the  students  but  to  the  general 
public. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
this  early  fall  in  New  York  about 
Educational  Opera,  and  a  supplementary 
season  presented  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  has  been  so 
designated — as  a  matter  of  fact,  rightly  so. 
Surely  all  well  sung,  sympathetically  pre¬ 
sented,  intelligently  staged  opera  of  a 
character  important  enough  to  merit  such 
management,  must  be  ranked  as  educa¬ 
tional.  Each  opera  season  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan  or  the  Metropolitan  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  educational  importance.  And 
the  more  beautiful  the  presentation,  the 
more  perfect  the  voices  brought  together 
for  the  purpose,  the  more  truly  educational 
such  opera  must  become.  The  only  be¬ 
wilderment  we  feel  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Hammerstein’s  adjective  is  that  he  should 
seem  to  limit  it  to  his  supplementary  sea¬ 
son  of  opera,  which,  however  beneficial  to 
the  public  it  may  prove,  and  it  must  be  this 
through  good  work,  cannot  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  sort  of  cultivation  we  expect  to 
glean  from  the  more  supreme  music  and 
final  achievement  of  the  singers  of  the 
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regular  season,  both  on  Broadway  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street. 

And  so  while  we  feel  that  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  is  wholly  within  his  rights  in  the 
characterization  of  the  cheaper  opera  sea¬ 
son,  he  seems  to  be  doing  himself  an  in¬ 
justice  by  establishing  a  limitation  to  the 
work  of  opera  as  a  whole  in  New  York. 
For  every  opportunity  to  hear  good  music, 
of  which  New  York  avails  itself  so  freely 
and  extravagantly,  is  progress  out  into  the 
wider  margin  of  development  for  our  peo¬ 
ple.  For  it  is  only  through  an  appreciation 
of  the  best  of  all  the  arts  that  one  is  en¬ 
abled  to  complete  the  circle  of  one’s  own 
understanding  of  all  that  beauty  which 
encompasses  life.  It  is  through  our  men 
of  genius  that  we  find  the  straight  road  to 
beauty;  it  is  what  these  artists  express  of 
the  final  loveliness  of  the  world  that 
creates  in  us  a  desire,  one  by  one,  to  travel 
slowly  after  them,  to  a  better  realization 
of  what  art  really  is. 

And  so  each  man  and  woman  who  fur¬ 
nish  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
art  are  doing  the  finest  and  best  educa¬ 
tional  work  possible,  for  they  are  giving 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  develop  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  beauty  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  escaped  it.  In  this  sense  not 
only  is  all  of  the  best  opera  educational, 
but  also  all  sincere  drama,  all  painting 
which  is  inevitable  in  its  relation  to  life, 
all  poetry  which  upholds  a  social  or  na¬ 
tional  ideal.  Indeed,  true  art  cannot  ex¬ 
press  itself  in  authentic  channels  without 
becoming  a  means  of  education  to  those 
who  appreciate  its  power  and  service. 

And  so  we  apprehend  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  culture,  not  only  from  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein’s  supplementary  season,  but  his 
more  representative  winter  work,  as  well 
as  from  the  opportunity  of  treading  down 
the  wide  road  of  beauty  which  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  is  promising  to  open 
for  us,  and  also  in  the  excellent  work  of  the 
smaller  Italian  Opera  Company,  which  is 
not  only  presenting  the  opera  of  its  own 
people  most  sympathetically,  but  has  had 
the  courage  and  initiative  to  bring  to 
America  the  most  notable  of  all  Russian 


women  singers,  Mme.  Makaroff,  who 
ranks  as  the  greatest  soprano  in  her  own 
country,  and  who  has  up  to  the  present 
time  never  been  allowed  to  sing  other  than 
on  the  Russian  stage. 

REVIEWS 

HE  tales  in  “Roads  of  Destiny”  by 
O.  Henry  rank  in  our  estimation 
with  some  of  the  best  short  stories 
of  de  Maupassant,  Poe  and  Haw¬ 
thorne,  men  who  have  made  of  short-story 
writing  a  separate  and  distinct  expression 
of  literary  art.  Many  authors  write  short 
stories  which  are  really  long  stories  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  but  there  are  few  who  have 
the  instinct  to  select  the  one  vital  instant 
from  the  mass  of  surrounding  circum¬ 
stance  and  see  it  as  the  index  of  an  entire 
life,  which  is  the  gift  of  the  short-story 
writer.  From  his  first  publication  Mr. 
Sidney  Porter  (“O.  Henry”)  has  shown 
himself  a  master  of  this  literary  form, 
which  has  been  so  aptly  described  as 
“cross  sectioning  life,”  and  in  spite  of  a 
large  output  of  stories  he  has  maintained 
a  standard  of  excellence  that  is  pleasantly 
reassuring  in  this  time  of  sudden  successes 
and  equally  rapid  declines. 

He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  truly 
American  writers  we  have,  and  among  the 
very  few  whose  work  has  an  historical 
value.  Who  else  has  shown  us  such  a 
variety  of  American  types  or  so  many 
sides  of  American  life?  He  has  not  delved 
into  the  peculiar  psychology  of  any  one 
type,  or  undertaken  to  solve  any  one 
national  problem,  but  his  mind  has  traveled 
like  the  ray  of  a  searchlight  out  all  over 
the  country,  and  he  has  hit  us  off  as  a 
nation  with  light  but  unerring  strokes.  The 
scenes  that  he  reveals  are  widely  different 
in  nature,  but  they  are  all  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit,  and  the  humor,  semi- 
satirical,  and  yet  with  an  occasional  touch 
of  pathos,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
characters,  is  a  peculiarly  American  char¬ 
acteristic.  Mr.  Porter  has  lived  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  one  feels  that 
he  has  the  whole  field  before  him,  not 
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only  a  knowledge  of  some  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  section,  and  that  he  has  only  to 
direct  the  searchlight  of  his  understanding 
upon  any  portion  of  American  life  to  re¬ 
veal  innumerable  other  dramas  as  vivid 
as  those  he  has  already  presented.  The 
book  under  review  takes  its  title  from  the 
fanciful  first  story  of  the  French  peasant, 
who  is  a  shepherd-poet. 

The  other  stories  are  immensely  enter¬ 
taining,  with  a  preponderance  of  Western 
yarns.  “The  Passing  of  Black  Eagle” 
and  “Friends  in  San  Rosario”  are  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  and  amusing.  The  book 
is  in  every  way  up  to  the  level  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  and  adds  a  valuable  quota  of  pop¬ 
ulation  to  the  miniature  America  that  O. 
Henry  has  been  building  up  these  last 
few  years  and  which  we  earnestly  hope 
will  prosper  and  increase.  (“Roads  of 
Destiny.”  By  O.  Henry.  376  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  New  York.) 

“T^ED  Horse  Hill,”  by  Sidney  McCall, 
JN.  is  obviously  a  problem  novel  and 
deals  with  the  factory  conditions  in  the 
South.  It  is  valuable  and  interesting  as 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  there,  of  which  the  author  has  made 
a  careful,  personal  investigation.  No  de¬ 
tail  has  been  spared  and  the  book  gives 
some  startling  revelations  upon  the  matter 
of  individual  freedom  in  the  South.  Every¬ 
one  is  familiar  with  the  child-labor  prob¬ 
lem  in  that  section  of  the  country  but  not 
so  many  know  of  the  position  of  the 
“whipper-in”  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  about, 
rounding-up  the  truants,  and  too  often  the 
sick  children,  and  driving  them  with  a 
long-lashed  whip  into  the  factories.  The 
idea  of  a  child  deprived  of  play  time  and 
light  and  sun  is  sufficiently  revolting,  but 
the  effect  that  this  treatment  has  had  upon 
their  characters,  hideous  little  grotesques 
of  Ishmaels  that  it  has  evolved,  makes  the 
brief  chapter  in  this  book  dealing  with 
that  subject  leave  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Child-labor 
exists  everywhere,  but  not  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances  that  make  it  ab¬ 
solute  slavery. 


The  leading  character  of  the  book  is 
rather  too  neurotic  and  hysterical  a  type 
to  gain  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  North¬ 
ern  reader,  but  the  subject  matter  of  the 
book  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  clearly 
set  forth.  (“Red  Horse  Hill.”  By  Sidney 
McCall.  361  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton.) 

“  A  RE  the  Dead  Alive  ?”  Under  such  a 
title  Mr.  Freemont  Rider  offers  a 
book  that  aims  to  present  a  summary  of 
the  knowledge  gained  about  spiritual 
phenomena  during  the  last  decade. 
Whether  men  of  the  caliber  of  Camille 
Flammarion,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Cesare 
Lombroso  and  William  James  are  right 
or  wrong  in  their  belief  of  an  unseen  world 
where  the  dead  work  and  love  and  live, 
Mr.  Rider  makes  no  attempt  to  judge. 
Simply,  he  has  collected  a  mass  of  data 
fraudulent  and  otherwise,  belonging  to  the 
field  of  psychical  research  and  combining 
this  with  the  published  statement  of  the 
many  notable  men  interested  therein,  he 
presents  in  popular  and  concise  form  a 
series  of  articles  which  when  read,  give  to 
the  layman  a  working  knowledge  exten¬ 
sive  enough  to  permit  of  his  thinking  and 
deciding  for  himself. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  spiritualistic  photographs  and 
such  as  are  known  to  be  fraudulent  are 
described  in  the  processes  of  their  mak¬ 
ing.  Chapters  of  this  book  appeared  in 
The  Delineator  last  year,  causing  consid¬ 
erable  sensation.  Inquiries  were  received, 
so  the  author  states,  from  many  who  de¬ 
manded  positive  assurance  that  their  dead 
were  alive  and  begged  for  ways  by  which 
they  might  communicate  with  them. 
(“Are  the  Dead  Alive?”  By  Freemont 
Rider.  Illustrated.  372  pages.  Price, 
$1.75.  Published  by  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

“'C'NGLAND  and  the  English,”  by  Price 
R  Collier,  contains  the  elements  that 
should  go  to  produce  in  a  book  of  this 
title  a  serious  study  of  a  triumphant  race. 
It  is  not,  however;  but  the  very  more  or 
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less  unscholarly  inconsistency  of  view¬ 
point  that  makes  it  not  so,  lends  the  book 
a  charm  which  permits  one  to  read  it  com¬ 
fortably  without  fear  and  with  profit. 
The  author  is  delightfully  human  and 
strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He  likes 
the  English  but  dislikes  the  Englishman, 
and  he  tells  us  so,  though  not  in  so  many 
words.  And  these  warring  attitudes  get 
sadly  mixed  up  at  times,  and  we  are  con¬ 
fused,  mystified  maybe,  but  we  keep  read¬ 
ing  on  and  on,  all  the  while  profiting  from 
the  really  wonderful  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  Mr.  Collier  has  collected.  We  never 
find  out,  of  course,  just  how  John  Bull 
can  be  impossible  one  minute  and  a  “bully 
fellow’’  the  next,  and  yet  remain  the 
identical  John.  But  this  really  doesn’t 
matter,  for  when  we  close  the  book  we 
have  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  are  satisfied  to  forget  our 
author’s  inconsistencies.  (“England  and 
the  English.”  By  Price  Collier.  434 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

OCCASIONALLY  an  involved  sen¬ 
tence  or  poorly  constructed  para¬ 
graph  mars  one’s  pleasure  in  reading 
“Alaska”  by  Ella  Higginson.  Often,  too, 
history  and  anecdote  are  run  together  in  a 
way  to  confuse ;  but  speaking  not  too 
critically,  the  book  is  delightful.  This  is 
true  mainly  because  it  so  obviously  ex¬ 
presses  the  author’s  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  country  she  describes,  and  places 
her  work  far  from  the  made-to-order 
variety  so  common  nowadays.  On  page 
after  page  you  are  made  aware  that  Miss 
Higginson  is  no  ordinary  tourist,  confin¬ 
ing  her  attention  to  the  “sights,”  but  a 
seeker  of  lost  traditions  and  generally  un¬ 
known  facts. 

The  historical  side  in  one  place  at  least, 
is  dealt  with  authoritatively  and  after 
reading  this  version  of  the  attitude  we 
have  taken  in  the  Alaskan  and  British 
Columbian  controversies,  one  is  inclined 
to  believe,  with  the  author,  that  but  for 
either  Governmental  inefficiency  or  cow¬ 
ardice,  the  United  States  today  might 


possess,  rightfully,  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  beautiful  and  valuable  country 
called  Alaska.  (“Alaska.”  By  Ella  Hig¬ 
ginson.  Illustrated.  530  pages  and  index. 
Price,  $2.50.  Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

“  A  N  Attempt  to  Solve  the  Trust,  Labor 
■Ca.  and  Negro  Problems”  is  the  sub¬ 
title  of  a  book  from  the  pen  of  Harry 
Earle  Montgomery,  entitled  “Vital  Amer¬ 
ican  Problems.”  It  is  absurd  and  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  or  anyone  to  attempt  to  judge 
how  near  Mr.  [Montgomery  comes  to  a 
solution  of  these  interesting  questions. 
Time  alone  can  show  that,  but  in  the 
meantime  every  American  would  do  well 
to  read  this  volume  because  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  therein  are  exact  and  concisely  put 
in  their  logical  order.  Good  citizenship 
is,  after  all,  more  or  less  a  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  “Vital  American  Problems” 
many  will  find  information  and  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  lead  them  to  think  carefully 
before  casting  their  votes  in  the  coming 
elections.  (“Vital  American  Problems.” 
By  Plarry  Earle  Montgomery.  362  pages 
and  index.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

USERS  of  glass  rather  than  manufac¬ 
turers  will  profit  by  reading  “Glass 
Manufacture”  by  Walter  Rosenhain.  All 
processes  of  manufacture  are  described, 
however,  though  in  untechnical  terms,  and 
the  distinctive  varieties  are  grouped  under 
different  chapter  heads  and  told  about  sep¬ 
arately.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Rosenhain 
points  out  the  interesting  fact  that  in  all 
other  books  upon  glass  extended  mention 
is  made  of  certain  ingenious  methods  for 
the  making  and  blowing  of  glass,  although 
these  ways  have  come  no  nearer  to  a  state 
of  practical  use  than  that  of  being  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  records  of  the  patent  office. 
Such  material  has  been  left  out  of  the 
present  volume  and  the  reader  is  assured 
that  practical  ways  and  means  in  everyday 
use  alone  are  written  of.  (“Glass  Manu¬ 
facture.”  By  Walter  Rosenhain.  264 
pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Published  by  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company,  New*  York.) 
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fQME  years  ago,  Edward  Carpenter  came  to  America 
to  visit  Wait  Whitman.  It  was  the  visit  of  a  disciple 
to  a  master,  for  in  the  utterances  of  the  rugged  pioneer 
who  had  plunged  boldly  into  a  realm  of  thought  so 
ancient  that  it  seemed  new  to  modern  understanding, 
and  had  brought  back  with  him  so  many  uncut  gems 
of  truth,  the  younger  poet  and  philosopher  had  found 
the  spiritual  leadership  that  his  own  mind  craved.  And  the  record 
of  that  visit  has  the  sound  of  deep  calling  unto  deep,  for  two  fellow 
travelers  had  met,  and  both  had  gone  so  far  along  the  road  which  led 
to  their  common  goal  that  the  trivial  things  of  life  fell  away  into 
nothingness  before  the  large  simplicity  of  their  association.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  record  had  another  and  lighter  side  than  the  philosophy 
common  to  both  men,  for  it  gave  with  equal  directness  the  pleasant 
everyday  happenings,  the  little  personal  characteristics,  that  show 
Whitman  the  man  as  well  as  Whitman  the  poet,  and  to  this  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  delightfully  human  picture  of  him  that  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  literature  written  about  his  strange  and  powerful 
personality. 

To  give  an  equally  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  Carpenter  himself 
would  require  not  only  equal  breadth  and  simpleness  of  viewpoint, 
but  an  art  as  great  and  sincere  as  his  own.  The  man  who  can  depict 
with  sympathy  and  comprehension  all  sides  of  his  subtle  individuality 
has  not  yet  been  found,  and  we  must  turn  to  his  own  books  for  an 
understanding  of  his  large  and  sane  philosophy  of  life.  Through 
his  books  and  through  his  public  utterances  Carpenter  the  philosopher 
is  well  and  widely  known;  but  the  man  himself,  living  as  he  does 
practically  in  seclusion  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  seems  to 
shrink  away  from  public  knowledge,  and  little  is  known  of  him, 
especially  in  this  country.  In  England  a  slender,  frail-looking  man, 
clad  in  loose  clothes  of  thin  gray  wool,  occasionally  appears  on  the 
lecture  platform  in  London  or  in  some  one  of  the  provincial  cities, 
and  in  a  quiet,  almost  diffident  way,  says  things  which  make  people 
think.  Then  he  vanishes  again,  and  is  next  heard  of  in  Rome  or 
in  Venice,  or  possibly  in  his  own  home  among  the  Yorkshire  hills, 
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and  the  British  public  is  left  for  a  time  to  digest  his  utterances  and 
to  read  his  books  if  they  want  an  explanation  of  them. 

Therefore,  desirable  as  it  was  to  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Craftsman  to  meet  Edward  Carpenter  and  learn  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  what  manner  of  man  it  was  who  had  written 
“Civilization:  its  Cause  and  Cure”  and  “The  Simplification  of 
Life,”  the  possibility  of  doing  so  seemed  at  first  very  doubtful.  Some 
of  liis  friends  in  London  were  sure  that  he  was  in  Italy;  others  thought 
he  might  be  either  at  home  or  in  any  part  of  England,  going  about 
his  work  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  unheralded  and  unadvertised.  But 
at  last  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  an  erratic,  interesting  genius 
named  Joseph  Clayton, — himself  a  brilliant  writer  and  an  incor¬ 
rigible  iconoclast  who  has  hard  work  to  make  a  living  because  in 
his  books  and  review  articles  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  poke 
incisive  fun  at  the  little  tin  gods  of  English  political  life.  Naturally, 
he  and  Carpenter  are  close  friends,  and  he  exerted  himself  in  my 
behalf  so  kindly  and  energetically  that  it  was  not  long  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  friendly  letter  from  Carpenter  himself,  asking  me  to  come 
and  see  him  at  Millthorpe  if  at  any  time  during  the  summer  I  happened 
to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

MILLTHORPE  is  a  little  hamlet  perched  on  one  of  the  York¬ 
shire  hills,  not  far  from  Sheffield.  To  reach  it  one  has  to 
leave  the  Scotch  express  from  London  at  Chesterfield  and  drive 
six  miles  into  the  open  country.  The  drive  alone  is  worth  a  journey 
to  the  north  of  England,  for  the  road  winds  its  irregular  way  through 
one  of  the  loveliest  regions  in  the  kingdom.  I  had  had  an  idea  that 
Yorkshire  was  bleak  and  stern,  with  wide  desolate  moors  and  granite- 
ribbed  hills,  but  this  part  of  it  at  least  was  a  fair  and  smiling  land, 
with  great  rolling  green  hills  clothed  with  oak,  elm  and  fir  trees,  yel¬ 
low  grain-fields  and  velvet-turfed  meadows  covered  with  sleek  cattle 
and  placid  sheep.  The  irregularly  shaped  fields  and  pastures,  out¬ 
lined  and  divided  by  trim  green  hedgerows,  were  as  perfectly  suited 
to  the  contour  of  the  land  as  if  the  whole  countryside  had  been  laid 
out  by  some  mighty  landscape  gardener,  and  here  and  there  a  group 
of  gray  stone  buildings  among  the  trees  showed  the  presence  of  a 
comfortable  and  substantial  farmstead.  It  was  just  the  environment 
to  appeal  irresistibly  to  a  man  who  had  traveled  far  and  wide,  and 
who  wanted  to  live  tranquilly  and  happily  amid  surroundings  so 
beautiful  and  in  air  so  invigorating  that  mere  existence  became  a  joy. 
It  was  a  country  in  which  the  simple  life  could  be  lived  in  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  the  choice  of  it  showed  the  taste  of  an  epicure  who  had 
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experienced  all  that  civilization  had  to  offer  him  and  had  come  through 
it  to  the  peace  that  lies  on  the  farther  side. 

At  last  the  carriage  pulled  up  a  hill  and  stopped  before  a  stone 
cottage  half  buried  in  a  garden, — a  cottage  built  after  the  northern 
fashion  with  long,  straight  lines,  very  narrow  eaves,  and  absolutely 
no  attempt  at  decorative  effect.  The  rigid  lines  of  the  granite  walls 
were  softened  in  places  by  a  gracious  drapery  of  vines,  and  a  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  of  flowers  and  shrubs  screened  it  almost  to  the  roof¬ 
line,  but  that  was  all.  At  the  gate  I  was  met  by  a  young  man  who ! 
greeted  me  hospitably  and  invited  me  into  a  room  that  seemed  a 
combination  of  kitchen,  dining  room  and  living  room.  Ib  was  not 
large,  and  it  was  very  homelike  and  comfortable^  A  kitchen  stove 
built  into  the  big  chimney  had  an  open  grate  in  front,  from  which 
glowed  a  brisk  fire  of  coals;  a  couple  of  flatirons  stood  on  end  before 
it,  and  a  tea  kettle  bubbled  invitingly  on  top.  In  the  corner  nearest 1 
the  stove  stood  an  open  cottage  piano,  its  top  strewn  with  sheets  of 
music,  and  the  dining  table,  which  took  up  all  the  middle  of  thte  room, 
was  spread  for  afternoon  tea.  Two  other  side  tables  and  several : 
plain  chairs  completed  the  furnishing  of  the  room.  Somehow  it  was 
all  just  as  I  had  expected, — simple,  homelike  and  pleasant ;  no  attempt 
at  austerity,  no  striving  after  ultra-simplicity,  but  just  a  plain,  hard-' 
working  living  room  that  was  used  and  evidently  enjoyed  all  the  time. 

The  young  man  who  had  met  me  was  George  Merrill,  who  lives 
with  Carpenter,  and  keeps  the  simple  bachelor  establishment  in 
spotless  order.  As  far  as  I  observed  during  my  brief  visit,  he, was  ' 
general  manager  in  every  sense  of  the  word,— being  cook,  house¬ 
keeper,  gardener,  and  withal  a  most  congenial  friend  and  companion 
to  the  philosopher-poet.  He  explained  that  ‘‘Edward”  was  busy 
just  then  with  another  guest,  and  that  Captain  Carpenter  (the  poet’s 
brother)  and  his  wife,  who  were  staying  there  for  a  time,  had  not  yet 
come  in  from  their  walk,  but  that  tea  would  be  soon  ready,  and  then 
everybody  was  sure  to  be  on  hand. 

’  •  ’  f  .  '  ‘ 

BUT  in  a  moment  the  door  of  the  study  opened,  and  there  stood 
the  man  I  had  come  so  far  to  see.  Dressed  in  his  customary 
loose  gray  flannels,  and  with  his  gray  eyes,  hair  and  beard,  he 
looked  at  first  like  a  slight  gray  shadow  of  a  man,  but  a  second  glance 
revealed  the  wiry  strength  and  perfect  poise  of  the  lithe,  slender  body ; 
the  healthy  flush  under  the  clear  brown  skin  that  told  of  much  out¬ 
door  life  and  exercise,  and  the  depth  and  luminousness  of  the  quiet 
eyes,  with  their  kind,  steady,  inquiring  gaze.  He  looked  spiritual, 
but  not  at  all  ascetic ;  and  neither  in  dress  nor  manner  was  there  the 
faintest  trace  of  pose.  He  did  not  even  wear  the  far-famed  sandals,  j 
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As  he  stood  there,  the  man  was  a  picture  that  would  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Whistler,  but  it  was  very  evident  that  he  did  not  know  it, 
and  would  have  been  extremely  annoyed  and  embarrassed  if  anyone 
had  suggested  it,  even  by  a  look.  He  shook  hands  cordially,  but 
without  effusion,  and  the  firm  friendly  grasp  of  his  hand  accorded 
well  with  the  frank  kindliness  of  his  eyes. 

Then  the  others  came  in, — Captain  and  Mrs.  Carpenter,  who  both 
interest  themselves  deeply  in  social  questions,  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  life  of  Millthorpe  when  they  are  there,  and  an  earnest¬ 
eyed  young  man,  who  was  clearly  a  fervent  admirer  and  follower 
seeking  counsel  of  his  chief.  The  fat  brown  teapot  was  at  once  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  stove  to  the  table,  about  which  we  all  gathered  in 
the  pleasantest  and  most  unconstrained  companionship.  By  the 
time  the  steaming,  fragrant  cups  were  passed  round,  and  everybody 
had  taken  a  share  of  the  thin  brown  bread  and  butter  and  big  straw¬ 
berries  fresh  from  the  garden,  the  brisk,  light  chat  of  the  tea  table 
was  well  under  way.  Carpenter  himself  took  little  part  in  it,  throw¬ 
ing  in  a  question  or  a  comment  now  and  then,  but  for  the  most  part 
listening  quietly  to  what  the  others  had  to  say.  But  when  tea  was 
over  he  turned  to  me  with  the  air  of  one  remembering  a  duty,  and 
asked  me  to  come  for  a  walk  in  the  garden. 

It  was  such  a  pleasant,  roomy,  old-fashioned  English  garden, 
with  wide  stretches  of  turf,  long  grassy  walks,  and  big  clumps  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  growing  much  as  they  pleased;  all  set  high  on  the 
hilltop,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  hills  and  valleys  that 
lay  rich-colored  and  peaceful  under  the  deep  blue  sky,  with  its  slowly 
sailing  clouds.  As  we  paced  up  and  down  the  walk,  Carpenter 
liimself  opened  the  conversation  bv  asking  me  about  The  Crafts¬ 
man  and  its  editor,  and  the  work  we  were  trying  to  do  in  America, 
seeming  much  interested  in  what  1  told  him  of  the  national  life  that 
is  slowly  shaping  itself  in  this  country. 

FROM  that,  the  talk  drifted  naturally  to  social  conditions  in 
England,  touching  lightly  here  and  there,  but  not  going  very 
deeply  into  any  branch  of  the  subject.  My  host  did  not  exactly 
care  about  being  “interviewed”  after  the  American  fashion,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  no  theory  to  expound  and  no  lesson  to  impart 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  spoke  as  an  impartial  spectator  of 
men  and  events;  one  who  watched  with  interest  all  the  significant 
tilings  going  on  in  the  world,  but  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  take 
an  active  part  in  shaping  them.  Although  one  of  the  leading  socialists 
of  the  world,  Carpenter  apparently  has  no  close  affiliation  with  any 
one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  socialist  party.  His  attitude  is 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  KITCHEN  DOORWAY  OF  THE 
HOME  OF  EDWARD  CARPENTER  AT  MILLTHORFE, 
IN  THE  YORKSHIRE  HILLS,  ENGLAND. 


FEEDING  THE  CHICKENS  IN  THE  KITCHEN 
GARDEN  AT  MILLTHORPE. 


EDWARD  CARPENTERS  HOME  IS  A  STONE 
COTTAGE,  HALF  BURIED  IN  A  GARDEN. 
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rather  that  of  friendly  interest  in  all,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  that  each 
group  in  its  own  way  was  doing  some  work  toward  the  end  for  which 
all  alike  were  striving,  and  that  mistakes  and  dissensions  did  not 
count,  the  main  thing  being  that  each  group  of  theorizers  or  social 
workers  contributed  its  full  share  toward  arousing  the  healthy  dis¬ 
content  that  made  men  think.  As  to  his  idea  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sible  outcome  he  had  little  to  say,  but  that  little  was  decidedly  opti¬ 
mistic.  In  spite  of  all  the  turmoil  and  unrest  of  the  times, — indeed, 
largely  because  of  it,— the  active  desire  to  bring  about  better  social 
conditions  was  growing  ever  firmer  and  more  coherent  and  ever  more 
widespread.  During  the  present  period  of  transition,  he  said,  all 
efforts  seemed  in  themselves  chaotic  and  more  or  less  futile,  but  none 
could  tell  when  the  whole  movement  would  of  itself  crystallize  into 
the  shape  that  it  must  take  in  the  great  scheme  of  things.  The  labor 
movement,  he  felt,  in  spite  of  its  many  blunders,  was  gaining  strength 
and  steadiness  every  day,  and  the  socialist  movement  was  coming 
more  and  more  to  know  what  it  wanted,  and  how  the  desired  reforms 
might  be  brought  about.  He  was  inclined  to  attach  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  present  agitation  for  woman  suffrage,  which  he  de¬ 
clared  was  the  most  vitally  significant  movement  of  the  present  age, 
for  it  meant  the  enfranchisement  of  fully  half  of  the  human  race, — 
an  enfranchisement  that  must  come  before  society  will  admit  the 
right  of  all  to  equal  privileges  and  to  the  opportunity  for  economic 
independence.  To  him  the  work  of  the  suffragists  and  the  labor 
movement  stand  side  by  side,  and  women  and  working  men  alike 
are  struggling  and  suffering  because  the  progress  of  the  race  demands 
that  they  shall  wan  their  freedom,  and  so  help  to  free  the  whole  social 
order  from  the  bondage  of  present  conditions. 

SPEAKING  of  the  causes  which  had  contributed  toward  the 
world-wade  desire  for  better  things,  he  pointed  out  that  not  only 
was  our  Western  civilization  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  upheaval, 
but  also  the  Eastern,  and  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  signs  of 
the  times  pointed  to  a  general  fusion,  and  therefore  to  a  profound 
modification  of  modern  thought  and  life  all  over  the  world.  This 
modification  had  its  beginning  when  the  simple  and  deeply  spiritual 
philosophy  of  the  East  began  to  touch  and  tranquillize  the  restless 
objectivity  of  the  West,  and  to  be  quickened  in  turn  by  the  active 
aggressiveness  of  the  dominant  race  of  today.  With  our  present  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  interchange  of  thought,  and  with  all  peoples  alike  in  a 
restless,  inquiring  and  receptive  mood,  the  fusion  must  inevitably 
be  swift,  and  out  of  the  blending  there  will  surely  spring  a  nobler 
and  purer  civilization. 
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Then  he  asked  about  America  and  the  status  of  the  socialistic, 
labor  and  suffrage  movements  here,  smiling  with  quiet  amusement 
at  the  good-natured  indifference  of  the  general  American  public 
toward  all  three.  Nevertheless  he  predicted  that  America  would 
be  in  the  van  of  the  nations  experimenting  with  new  social  conditions, 
because  America  now  is  the  great  smelting  pot  of  the  world,  and  out 
of  the  thousand  heterogeneous  elements  in  her  chaotic  civilization 
there  must  ultimately  spring  a  national  spirit  strong  and  aspiring 
enough  to  take  a  leading  part  in  shaping  the  future  of  humanity. 

To  a  tentative  question  about  his  ideas  of  life,  he  answered  that 
he  himself  was  living  ever}'  day  the  life  that  he  thought  healthiest  and 
best;  because  it  was  close  to  the  soil,  free  from  the  complexity  of  arti¬ 
ficial  demands  and  occupied  with  useful  work.  He  regards  the  ability 
to  do  some  form  of  manual  labor  thoroughly  and  well  as  the  first 
essential  in  a  natural  and  healthy  life,  and  he  said  simply  that  he  him¬ 
self  worked  with  his  hands,  not  from  any  theory  about  it,  but  from 
necessity,  and  that  he  lived  among  workingmen  because  he  liked 
them  and  they  wrere  his  friends,  accepting  him  without  reserve  as 
one  of  themselves. 

So  the  pleasant  desultory  chat  went  on.  I  wish  it  w7ere  possible 
to  give  his  owm  wrords  as  wre  strolled  up  and  dow'n  the  paths  or  sat  on 
a  bench  overlooking  the  valley,  but  the  talk  was  very  fragmentary, 
glancing  and  wavering  here  and  there  through  a  maze  of  questions 
and  answers,  with  an  occasional  lapse  into  friendly  silence.  To  give 
the  mere  sense  of  it,  as  I  have  done,  robs  it  inevitably  of  its  ease  and 
sparkle,  but  to  attempt  a  record  here  of  w'hat  he  actually  said  w'ould 
be  akin  to  drying  and  pressing  a  flow'er.  I  asked  if  I  might  take  a 
photograph  of  him,  but  he  hastily  changed  the  subject,  and  was  so 
evidently  reluctant  to  pose  that  I  refrained  from  producing  my  camera. 
He  thought  I  could  not  possibly  want  a  photograph  of  him,  but‘ 
if  The  Craftsman  w'anted  one  for  publication,  why  couldn't  the 
photograph  printed  in  the  magazine  in  October,  nineteen  hundred 
and  six,  serve  the  purpose  ?  Recollecting  the  picture  in  question,  and 
mentally  comparing  it  with  the  man  before  me,  I  admitted  that  a 
better  one  could  not  possibly  be  taken,  so  wre  compromised  on  the 
possibility  of  finding  about  the  house  a  few'  snapshots  of  the  domestic 
life  at  Millthorpe. 

THEN  the  earnest-eyed  young  man  again  claimed  the  poet’s 
attention,  and  I  went  back  to  the  living  room,  w’here  Mrs. 
Carpenter  was  playing  Mendelssohn  and  “George”  wras  busily 
ironing  a  tweed  skirt  that  she  had  got  drenched  in  the  rain.  The  tea 
things  were  cleared  awray,  and  the  ironing  sheets  were  spread  out  on 
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the  dining  table,  conveniently  near  the  stove.  I  made  my  appeal 
for  any  stray  photographs  that  might  be  brought  to  light,  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  good-naturedly  hunted  through  all  sorts  of  receptacles  for 
any  that  might  be  left.  Photographs  are  not  plentiful  at  Millthorpe, 
but  at  last  she  found  two  or  three  and  a  piece  of  paper  to  wrap  them 
in.  But  there  was  no  string.  “Never  mind,”  said  “George,” 
bringing  his  iron  down  with  a  thump  on  a  refractory  wrinkle  in  the 
hem  of  the  skirt.  “I’ll  tell  Edward  to  get  one  when  he  comes  in.” 

As  a  revelation  of  the  simple  life,  this  was  sufficiently  staggering 
to  an  onlooker,  but  when  the  gray-haired  poet  came  slowly  up  the 
steps,  looking  more  tranquil  and  remote  than  ever,  he  was  promptly 
sent  into  his  study  to  hunt  for  the  string.  At  his  nod  of  invitation 
I  followed,  and  while  he  routed  a  vagrant  and  disreputable  piece  of 
twine  from  its  lair  in  his  table  drawer,  I  swiftly  took  stock  of  the  room 
in  which  had  been  done  work  that  affected  the  whole  course  of  modern 
thought.  It  was  as  “homely”  and  as  “livable”  as  the  living  room 
adjoining,  and  as  irreproachably  kept,  but  of  luxury  there  was  none 
at  all.  A  well-worn  work  table,  two  or  three  chairs,  and  some  shelves 
of  books  were  all  the  furnishing  it  had,  yet  I  never  saw  a  room  which 
more  completely  carried  out  its  owner’s  ideas  of  life. 

As  he  walked  with  me  to  the  garden  gate  where  my  cab  waited, 

Snter  said  suddenly  and  a  little  diffidently :  “  I  think  it  was  very 
of  you  to  come  so  far  and  take  so  much  trouble  just  to  see  me. 
!  enjoyed  your  visit  very  much,  but  tell  me,  why  did  you  come  ?” 
There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  had  come,  but  to  give  any 
one  of  them  would  have  sounded  like  “gushing,” — a  thing  I  did  not 
need  to  be  told  he  detests.  So  I  said  simply:  “ I  came  chiefly  because 
the  editor  of  The  Craftsman  told  me  to  come.  You  see,  your  books 
have  been  something  of  a  help  and  an  inspiration  to  him  in  the  work 
he  is  trying  to  do  himself,  and  he  wanted  to  know  just  what  kind  of 
a  man  you  were  when  one  saw  and  talked  with  you  in  your  own  home.” 

His  look  of  embarrassed  diffidence  deepened  a  little.  “That 
was  very  kind  of  him,”  he  said.  “Give  him  my  regards  and  tell 
him  I  should  like  much  to  meet  him  personally.”  Then  his  whole 
face  broke  into  a  grin  like  a  mischievous  schoolboy’s.  “So  that  was 
why  you  came,”  he  said  triumphantly,  “because  you  would  have  got 
a  wigging  if  you  hadn’t.” 
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THE  HUDSON-FULTON  MEMORIAL  ART 
EXHIBIT  IN  NEW  YORK:  BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 

HE  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  New  York  has  per¬ 
haps  no  more  valuable  feature  than  the  Memorial 
Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in 
New  York  City.  In  the  words  of  the  catalogue,  the 
exhibition  consists  of  a  “great  loan  collection  divided 
into  two  parts — one  commemorative  of  the  age  of 
Henry  Hudson  and  the  country  under  whose  auspices 
he  entered  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  other  of  Robert 
Fulton  and  his  predecessors  in  this  country.  In  both,  the  intention 
has  been  to  confine  the  exhibition  to  works  of  art.”  The  collection 
of  Dutch  paintings  which  represents  the  first  section  of  the  exhibition 
— that  devoted  to  Holland — has  never  been  equalled  in  this  country. 
The  pictures  might  well  be  called  masterpieces  in  that  they  represent 
each  master  at  his  best.  It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  all  these  paint¬ 
ings  belong  to  America,  being  for  the  most  part  the  property  of  private 
individuals.  Perhaps  with  the  increasing  trend  of  democratic  ideas, 
and  the  growing  public  spirit  of  our  rich  men,  these  great  pictures 
may  in  time  come  to  belong  to  the  people  through  the  ownership  of 
museums  and  public  institutions.  The  present  exhibition  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  paintings  includes  no  less  than  thirty-four 
pictures  by  Rembrandt,  twenty  by  Frans  Hals  and  five  by  Jan  Ver¬ 
meer  of  Delft,  while  works  by  Jan  Steen,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Nicolaes 
Maes,  Gabriel  Metsu,  van  Ruisdael,  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  Kalf  and 
others  make  the  walls  ably  representative  of  the  Dutch  school  in  all 
its  branches  of  portraiture,  landscape,  genre,  animal  and  still-life 
pictures.  No  one  should  neglect  to  profit  by  the  unusual  opportunity 
so  generously  offered  at  this  time  by  the  city  and  by  American  men 
and  women,  and  the  visitor  to  the  Museum  is  urged  to  read  the 
scholarly  treatise  by  W.  R.  Valentiner  which  prefaces  the  catalogue. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  has  stimulated  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  New  York  and  in  the  country  that  first  colonized  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Netherlands  were  second  only  to  Italy  in  culture  and  civili¬ 
zation.  Their  proximity  to  the  sea,  their  position  on  the  Rhine  and 
on  waterways  had  made  the  Low  Countries  a  trading  post  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
Dutch  were  famous  and  had  their  part  in  the  industrial  development 
of  England,  whereas  in  political  ideals  of  popular  rights  and  liberties 
the  Netherlands  were  ahead  of  continental  Europe  and  were  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  their  insular  cousins  across  the  Channel.  A  certain 
element  of  democracy  had  developed  through  the  importance  of 
artisans,  manufacturers  and  craftsmen;  the  sturdy  and  thrifty  burgher 
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Loaned  by  Mr.  M.  C.  D.  Borden  to  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebra¬ 
tion  Art  Exhibit  Held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


“lucretia  stabbing  herself”  : 
REMBRANDT  VAN  RIJN,  PAINTER. 


Loaned  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  to  the  Hudson-F niton 
Celebration  Art  Exhibit  Held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


WILHEM  VAN  HEYTHUYSEN 
FEANS  HALS,  PAINTER. 


Loaned  by  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  to  the  Hudson-PuUon 
Celebration  Art  Exhibit  Held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


“the  philosopher”  :  rembrandt 

VAN  RIJN,  PAINTER. 


“the  forest  stream’’  :  Jacob 
VAN  RUISDAEL,  PAINTER. 


Loaned  by  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  to  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  Art  Exhibit  Held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


“kermesse”:  JAN 
STEEN,  PAINTER. 


Loaned  by  Mr.  IVm.  T.  Blodgett  to  the  Hudson-F  niton  Celebra¬ 
tion  Art  Exhibit  Held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


‘‘cavaliers  and  ladies”  : 

PIETER  DE  HOOCH,  PAINTER. 


Loaned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
to  the  Hudson- Fulton  Celebration  Art  Exhibit. 


“girl  with  water  jug”  : 
JOHANNES  VERMEER,  PAINTER. 


From  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebraton  Art  Exhibit 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


COLONIAL  DESK  OF  UNUSUAL 
BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN  AND  FINISH. 
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class,  the  craft-guilds  and  merchant-guilds  were  the  bulwark  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.  The  wide  commercial  and  maritime 
ventures  of  the  Dutch  brought  them  into  touch  with  strange  and 
differing  peoples,  and  developed  in  them  a  certain  open-mindedness. 
This  sober  and  practical  folk  listened  readily  to  the  new  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  and  their  tolerant  spirit  made  their  country  the 
asylum  for  the  religiously  oppressed  of  almost  all  Europe.  Though 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  New  World  were  established  simply 
as  trading  colonies,  though  New  Amsterdam  remained  thoroughly 
Dutch  until  Dutch  rule  gave  place  to  English,  though  the  city  long 
showed  the  influences  of  its  founders — yet  the  little  town  very  early 
in  its  history  came  to  hold  settlers  of  various  nationalities,  including, 
besides  the  Dutch  and  English,  Germans,  French  Huguenots,  a 
small  group  of  Jews,  and  a  number  of  negro  slaves,  afterward  freed. 
The  heterogeneous  population  of  New  York  today  carries  out  on 
gigantic  scale  the  early  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city — a  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  that  was  partly  induced  by  the  common-sense  ability 
of  the  Dutch,  who  made  New  York  from  the  first  a  practically  success¬ 
ful  colony,  and  by  the  avowed  spirit  of  tolerance,  which  (in  spite  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant  and  the  Quakers)  still  made  the  New  Netherland  a  worthy 
offspring  of  the  Old. 

RUSKIN  says  that  a  nation  writes  its  history  in  its  art.  At  the 
time  of  the  greatest  development  of  Dutch  painting,  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces  had  attained  political  liberty  from  the  torturous 
despotism  of  Spain;  the  sway  of  the  Roman  church  had  yielded  to 
greater  independence  of  thought,  and  the  awe  and  splendor  of  Cathol¬ 
icism  had  been  replaced  by  the  democratic  simplicity  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  faith.  All  this  we  see  reflected  in  Dutch  art,  with  its  preference 
for  the  actual  rather  than  the  visionary,  for  the  homely  rather  than 
the  heroic.  This  Protestant  spirit  in  art  finds  its  sublime  expression 
in  what  Dr.  William  Bode  calls  the  “master-stroke”  of  Rembrandt, 
the  painter’s  effort  to  bring  the  Bible  into  common  life  and  to  paint 
for  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  Christ’s  message  of  compassion 
and  salvation  to  the  lowly.  It  was  Rembrandt’s  inspiration  to  make 
the  Bible  seem  tangible  and  vital,  and  the  presence  of  Christ  a 
daily  reality. 

Mr.  George  Moore,  the  English  art  critic,  in  his  book  called 
“Modern  Painting”  says,  “At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
first  painters  of  the  great  Dutch  school  were  born,  and  before  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  a  new  school,  entirely  original,  having  nothing  in 
common  with  anything  that  had  gone  before,  had  formulated  its 
aestheticism  and  produced  masterpieces.  *  *  *  No  longer  do 
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we  read  of  miracles  and  martyrdoms,  but  of  the  most  ordinary  inci¬ 
dents  of  everyday  life.  *  *  *  ”  And  again,  contrasting  Dutch 

with  Italian  art,  he  says,  “One  art  is  purely  imaginative,  the  other 
is  plainly  realistic.”  Dutch  art  is,  indeed,  widely  human;  the  Dutch 
studied  and  painted  their  own  families  and  their  everyday  neighbors, 
they  found  pictures  in  every  phase  of  life,  and  they  were  the  first  to 
speak,  as  it  were,  in  the  dialect  of  the  people. 

*  It  is  the  towering  genius  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  in  whom  Dutch 
art  finds  its  greatest  expression,  that  instantly  confronts  the  visitor 
to  the  New  York  art  museum.  The  walls  seem  aglow  with  the 
luminous  panels  and  canvases  of  this  master,  whose  realism  penetrates 
deeper  than  appearances,  seeking  not  flesh  and  blood  alone,  but  also 
the  very  soul,  giving  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  actual  life  of  every 
subject.  To  know  Rembrandt  in  his  greatest  scope  we  roust,  of 
course,  have  seen  him  in  his  home,  and  also  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden, 
Cassel  and  Berlin,  and  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London.  How¬ 
ever,  the  portraits  and  studies  now  exhibited  in  New  York  show  the 
master  in  all  stages  of  his  development  from  the  earliest  picture  of 
himself  (lent  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan)  to  the  last  great  self-portrait, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Uchester  and  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Frick  of  New  York.  To  the  art  critic  and  the  savant  must  be 
left  [all  comment  on  these  paintings  from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist. 
Only  an  artist  can  hope  to  bring  intelligent  and  discriminating  praise  or 
criticism  to  great  art.  The  layman  can  but  offer  an  appreciation. 

Surely  no  one  can  look  unmoved  on  the  justly  famed  last  self- 
portrait  of  Rembrandt.  It  was  painted  in  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  during  the  dark  period  of  the  artist's  bankruptcy  and  social 
disgrace.  Already  an  old  man, — acquainted  with  sorrow  through 
the  early  death  of  Saskia,  his  first  wife,  and  his  first  three  children, 
Rembrandt  had  seen  favor  ebb  and  friends  grow  cold,  while  success 
waned;  his  creditors  had  claimed  (albeit  justly,  we  may  believe)  what 
was  left  of  the  fortune  that  his  genius  had  won  and  that  had  slipped 
through  his  fingers  in  generous  and  prodigal  expenditures.  He  had 
seen  his  art  treasures,  his  collections  and  his  library  sold  under  the 
hammer  for  a  few  florins.  Yet  in  this  picture  he  faces  the  world 
with  grave,  self-possessed  majesty, — the  steady  eyes,  the  heavy 
strength  of  the  face,  the  glow  of  the  gold-colored  gaberdine  seeming 
tojset  ill-fortune  at  naught.  With  everything  swept  from  him  but 
his 'palette,  he  lifts  his  brush,  claiming  the  supreme  consolation  of 
the  artist, — the  painter’s  consciousness  of  power  in  his  art.  It  is  as 
though  he  said  to  Fate,  “You  may  do  your  worst,  yet  here  I  shall  live, 
for  all  time  master  of  Myself;” — as  though  this  brilliant,  canvas  de¬ 
clared  that  even  the  darkest  adversity  cannot  put  out  the  light  of  genius. 
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THERE  are  other  self-portraits  in  the  exhibition-some  six  out  of 
the  hundred  or  so  left  by  the  painter ;  Rembrandt  was  fond  of  using 
himself  as  a  model  for  the  working  out  of  artistic  problems  and 
experiments.  At  the  Museum  many  types  of  men  and  women  move 
from  the  shadows  of  Rembrandt’s  canvases,  alive  in  the  strange  light¬ 
ings  which  were  the  study  and  triumph  of  the  master,  and  in  which 
he  wrought  his  most  powerful  external  effects.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  personalities  shown  through  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  genius.  Here,  for  instance,  is  “The  Savant,”  a  student 
gazing  down  upon  a  bust  of  Homer,  which  his  hand  reverently  caresses. 
Dr.  Bode  has  said  of  Rembrandt’s  chiaroscuro  that  it  is  “the  art  of 
making  the  atmosphere  visible,”  and  in  this  picture  Rembrandt 
would  seem  to  have  made  visible  more  than  the  actual  atmosphere — 
even  the  atmosphere  of  thought.  The  beloved  young  wife  of  the 
painter,  familiar  to  all  who  know  the  European  galleries,  the  fair¬ 
haired  Saskia  who  died  so  early, — she,  too,  is  here;  while  a  portrait 
full  of  grave  poetic  charm  shows  us  Hendrickje  Stoffels,  the  faithful 
companion  of  Rembrandt’s  later  life,  his  second  wife.  On  the  walls 
of  the  Museum  are  the  famous  “Gilder,”  and  the  “Noble  Slav;” 
two  fine  Jewish  heads  (one  called  “  The  Philosopher,”  both  probably 
models  from  the  Jewish  quarter  in  Amsterdam  where  Rembrandt 
had  his  house);  the  “Marquis  d’Andelot,”  “The  Sybil,”  “Lucretia,” 
and  the  beautiful  and  thoughtful  “Portrait  of  a  Young  Painter.” 
All  these  and  many  more  attest  to  the  varied  power  of  him  who  was 
master  of  Dutch  art  in  all  its  forms — in  religious  subjects,  in  genre, 
still  life,  portraiture;  in  drawings,  in  the  marvelous  etchings  which  in 
old  age  had  all  but  cost  him  ms  sight,  and  in  the  glorious  paintings 
which  place  among  the  immortals  this  miller’s  son  of  the  little  town 
of  Leyden. 

Preceding  Rembrandt  chronologically  and  next  in  fame  stands 
Frans  Hals,  the  genial  and  mighty  painter  whose  best  years  were 
passed  at  Haarlem.  With  singular  skill  in  contrast  the  Museum 
has  hung  near  Rembrandt’s  “Portrait  of  a  Young  Painter”  one  of 
the  best  pictures  by  Hals  in  the  exhibition — the  “Portrait  of  an 
Artist.”  The  broad  and  powerful  brush  strokes  put  before  us  an 
honest  open-hearted  Dutchman  who  looks  as  though  he  might  have 
painted  like  Frans  Hals  himself,  with  just  such  fluent  power,  such 
frank  brilliancy  and  sweep,  such  laughing  good-humor  and  hearty 
fellowship  with  life.  To  Hals  has  been  ascribed  the  dignity  of  having 
given  to  portraiture  its  pronounced  development  in  Dutch  art;  so 
modern  are  his  methods  that  painters  today  have  humorously  called 
him  “The  Father  of  Impressionism.”  The  twenty  paintings  at  the 
Museum  show  the  master  at  different  periods  of  his  long  career. 
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Let  us  now  all  too  briefly  consider  the  landscapes  and  genre  pic¬ 
tures  for  what  they  tell  us  of  life  in  the  Netherlands.  Here  are  winter 
scenes — the  long  bleak  winter  of  the  northern  provinces — with  their 
frozen  canals  and  gay  sledding  parties;  summer  landscapes  (Cuyp, 
van  Ruisdael  and  the  great  Hobbema)  with  their  country  roads, 
their  bit  of  Haarlem  forest,  their  dunes  and  canals,  showing  us  the 
placid  restfulness  of  the  flat  country  beneath  the  rolling  masses  of 
shifting  clouds  that  are  so  characteristic  of  Dutch  skies.  To  paint 
w  hat  they  daily  saw7,  to  recreate  with  an  almost  pious  care  the  scenery 
of  the  country  they  loved — this  was  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  Dutch 
landscape  painters,  who  rank  today  as  among  the  greatest  in  the 
world. 

The  genre  pictures  represent  typical  scenes  of  Dutch  life — the 
thatched  villages  and  their  peasants,  painted  with  broad  satiric  humor 
by  Jan  Steen; — the  taverns  with  their  noisy  laughter  and  the  humbler 
pathos  of  the  poor.  Here  again  are  bits  of  intimate  domestic  life; 
and  not  least  in  importance  are  the  soldiers  wiio  had  become  such 
familiar  and  picturesque  figures  in  the  Netherlands  through  the  long 
struggle  with  Spain.  We  are  given,  too,  an  insight  into  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  Dutch  society — the  elegant  ladies  and  cavaliers  at  cards  (Pieter 
de  Hooch),  the  “Lady  with  Lute,”  the  “Lady  with  Guitar,”  and  the 
“  Music  Lesson,”  by  Johannes  Vermeer  of  Delft, — pictures  which  tell  us 
of  Holland’s  culture  in  the  art  of  music.  That  out  of  the  thirty-six 
genuine  Vermeers  in  existence  there  should  be  five  in  this  collection 
is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  America.  The  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  perception,  the  restraint  and  beauty  of  color  and  the  strong 
artistic  individuality  of  this  artist  have  given  to  Vermeer  in  latter 
days  a  place  after  Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hals,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  Dutch  school, — a  school  of  national  and  democratic 
realism. 

We  read  today  unmoved  the  carp  of  an  art  critic  of  the  last 
century  who  complains  that  Dutch  art  chooses  subjects  w7holly  un¬ 
worthy  as  compared  writh  the  religious  spirit  and  the  idealism  of 
Italian  art.  We  of  the  twentieth  century  have  long  since  ceased  to 
relegate  art  solely  to  the  realm  of  the  ideal, — wre  also  welcome  it  for 
giving  us  the  truth  of  things  as  they  are,  knowing  that  it  is  for  the 
genius  to  show  to  us  of  duller  sense  the  realities  of  Nature  and  of  Life. 
We  cannot  do  without  true  art  of  every  school  to  fill  humanity’s  differ¬ 
ing  needs.  Certainly  through  Rembrandt,  who  pierces  to  the  heart  of 
things  and  makes  the  soul  shine  through  the  flesh,  who  gives  us  such 
wealth  of  spiritual  beauty  in  everyday  life,  we  may  learn  in  art  some¬ 
thing  of  that  vviiieh  we  hear  so  much  about  nowadays, — “the  religion 
of  humanity.” 
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From  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Art 

Exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


SILVER  DESIGNED  BY  NEW  YORK  CRAFTSMEN  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  THE  BEAUTY  AND  SIMPLICITY 
OF  DESIGNS  ARE  WORTHY  OUR  CONSIDERATION. 


From  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Art 
Exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


TANKARDS  DESIGNED  BY  AMERICAN  COLONISTS:  THE 
WORK  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  ARTISANS. 

TABLE  MADE  BY  EARLY  COLONIST,  THE  OLDEST  PIECE 
OF  COLONIAL  FURNITURE  ON  RECORD. 
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PASS  from  the  Dutch  exhibit  to  the  three  rooms  devoted  to 
the  art  of  the  American  Colonies.  Here  we  are  struck  at 
once  by  the  fact  that  any  young  community  planted  in  the 
wilderness,  whose  whole  effort  must  be  to  support  life  and  establish 
industries  among  conditions  of  great  hardship,  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  forth  any  other  art  than  that  devoted  to  making 
beautiful  the  necessities  of  life.  Though  the  walls  of  the  American 
exhibits  are  hung  with  pictures  by  such  well-known  American  artists 
as  Copley,  the  Peales,  Benjamin  West  and  Robert  Fulton,  it  is  the 
display  of  craftsmanship  in  these  rooms  which  most  interests  the 
visitor  whose  mind  is  still  filled  with  the  splendor  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Dutch  exhibit. 

Chief  in  importance  among  the  industrial  arts  represented  are 
eabinetmaking  and  silversmith!  ng.  The  exhibition  rooms  are  divided 
into  three  periods  of  Colonial  development  in  these  arts ;  the  first  room 
is  devoted  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  second  to  the  eighteenth, 
the  third  to  the  nineteenth.  One  may  see  the  history  of  American 
furniture  from  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifteen,  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  “high-boy”  from  the  simple  chest, 
and  that  of  the  stately  cabinet-top  secretary  with  secret  drawers  from 
the  humble  box  with  slanting  cover  in  which  writing  materials  were 
kept  in  early  days.  The  most  interesting  objects  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  room  are  the  carved  oak  chests  in  which  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  packed  their  possessions  on  their  first  voyages;  while  the 
nineteenth-century  room  is  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  work  of 
the  famous  New  York  cabinetmaker,  Duncan  Phyffe,  whose  simple, 
graceful  furniture  reflects  the  Empire  style  of  France. 

Not  all  of  the  furniture  lent  to  the  exhibition  was  made  in  the 
Colonies ;  some  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Colonists  from  Europe  or  brought 
over  by  the  settlers  themselves.  Yet  much  of  it  has  typically  American 
design  and  calls  to  mind  the  stories  our  great-grandmothers  told  of 
the  itinerant  cabinetmakers  who  used  to  visit  remote  districts  to  make 
from  their  rustic  customers’  own  trees  (previously  seasoned)  what¬ 
ever  furniture  was  required  in  the  isolated  households. 

The  idea  of  thus  immortalizing  literal  “family  trees”  by  con¬ 
verting  them  into  chairs  and  tables  is  no  less  quaint  because  impelled 
by  economic  necessity.  We  may  imagine  how  humorously  dear  such  bits 
of  furniture  must  have  been  to  the  children  of  the  household  who  in 
old  age  could  look  over  their  spectacles  at  the  time-honored  pieces,  re¬ 
calling  the  primitive  farm  in  the  wilderness  and  the  old  ash  or  maple 
under  which  they  used  to  play. 

All  the  silverwork  in  the  exhibition  is  the  product  of  American 
craftsmanship;  much  of  it  is  from  Boston,  where  among  the  names 
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of  other  silversmiths  we  find  that  of  the  famous  Paul  Revere;  a  large 
collection  of  it  is  from  New  York  State  and  bears  the  signature  of  both 
Dutch  and  English  artisans.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  apparently  in¬ 
stinctively  the  craftsmen  of  the  humble  Colonies  sought  simplicity 
of  form  and  motive.  Indeed,  one  is  struck  throughout  the  exhibit 
by  the  element  of  refinement  and  good  taste,  the  absence  of  display, 
and  the  dignity  of  line  and  curve  that  characterize  Colonial  work¬ 
manship. 

ONE  interesting  feature  of  the  eighteenth-century  room  is  an 
interior  wall  from  a  Colonial  house,  with  fireplace  and  cup¬ 
boards.  The  wrall  is  of  paneled  wood  and  wras  preserved  intact 
by  the  owner  of  the  house,  with  the  intention  of  inserting  it  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  dwelling.  The  Museum  has  placed  before  the  wTall  the  high- 
backed  chair  and  the  stiff  cane  couch  of  the  period,  and  has  given 
brass  andirons  and  fender  to  the  fireplace.  In  the  quaint  cupboard 
is  a  collection  of  American  glass, — Pitkin  glass  made  in  Connecticut 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  Stiegel  glass  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  a  string  of  glass  beads  is  historically  interesting  because  manu¬ 
factured  in  Jamestown,  Virginia,  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  On 
the  wall  of  this  section  of  a  Colonial  room  hangs  a  framed  “Family 
Record”  worked  in  w  orsted,  giving  the  births  of  the  many  children  wrho 
blessed  some  Colonial  household;  we  learn  on  reading  the  record  that 
it  is  the  “Sampler  of  Charlotte  Pierson,  aged  thirteen  years.”  There 
are  many  other  homely  little  touches  that  bring  the  daily  life  of  the 
vanished  centuries  before  us.  Though  much  of  the  furniture  exhib¬ 
ited  is  the  product  of  New  England  and  of  other  Colonies,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  so  near  that  these  suggestions  easily  conjure  up  a  vision  of 
old  Newr  York, — the  New  York  of  the  Battery,  of  Broad  Street,  Pearl 
Street,  Wall  Street  and  Maiden  Lane, — a  quiet  country  town,  which 
though  first  Dutch  and  then  English,  long  held  the  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  elements  of  both  nations.  As  we  look  at  New7  York  today,  the 
,  Colonial  period  seems  so  remote  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  howr  few 
have  been  the  years  that  have  seen  such  great  changes.  Not  a  trace 
is  left  of  the  little  gable-roofed  town, — the  green  bouveries,  the  grazing 
kine,  the  windmills  have  long  since  vanished  from  “Mana-hatta;’ 
and  as  we  think  of  the  dark  narrow  canyons  leading  from  lower 
Broadway,  with  the  skyscrapers  towering  on  ever}7  side,  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  those  very  streets  once  held  the  homes  of 
the  scrupulous  Dutch,  who  in  the  old  country  washed  even  the  outside 
of  their  houses  three  times  a  week! 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  look  at  the  early  American  paintings  of  the 
exhibit  with  the  overwhelming  impression  of  the  Dutch  masterpieces 
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fresh  upon  us.  Yet  we  must  feel  a  wondering  admiration  for  the  fact 
that  the  little  Colonies,  struggling  first  with  the  wilderness,  then  with 
French  and  Indian  foes,  and  then  with  the  mother  country,  could  so 
early  in  their  history  have  brought  forth  any  paintings  at  all.  By 
far  the  most  numerous  of  the  portraits  shown  are  those  by  Copley, 
and  of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  painting  called  “A 
Family  Group,”  lent  by  D.  Maitland  Armstrong.  The  Peale  por¬ 
trait  of  Washington  lent  by  Thomas  H.  Kelly  is  of  historic  value ;  but, 
of  course,  the  place  of  honor  in  the  exhibition  is  given  to  the  famous 
portrait  of  Robert  Fulton  by  his  friend  and  master,  Benjamin  West, 
which  hangs  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth-century  room,  over  a  beau¬ 
tiful  old  American  mantelpiece  loaned  by  Fulton’s  granddaughter. 
The  painter  has  given  to  the  great  inventor  an  expression  of  intense, 
searching  thought  which  must  evidently  have  characterized  the  face 
of  Fulton.  The  burning  glow  of  the  eyes  shows  that  here  is  indeed 
genius,  and  it  is  with  particular  interest  that  we  look  upon  the  por¬ 
trait  at  this  time,  when  all  America — through  New  York — honors 
the  achievement  of  this  famous  man. 

On  the  whole,  the  many  portraits  hung  above  the  Colonial  furni¬ 
ture  in  these  three  rooms  may  be  said  to  complete  the  picture  of 
Colonial  times  by  showing  us  the  Colonists  themselves.  These 
paintings  add  the  last  touch  of  interest  to  an  exhibition  arranged  with 
singular  clearness  of  purpose  and  effect.  The  display  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  industrial  art  forces  us  to  realize  that  in  spite  of  our  rapid  growth 
and  progress  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  improved  upon  the 
excellence  of  design  in  the  craftsmanship  of  those  old  times  when  life 
and  manners  were  simple.  Abnormal  luxury  had  not  then  exagger¬ 
ated  household  requirements,  destroying  good  taste,  whose  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  must  always  be  simplicity,  whether  enforced  by  neces¬ 
sity  or  adopted  by  choice. 

However  interesting  the  American  rooms  may  be,  the  dominant 
impression  that  the  visitor  carries  from  the  Museum  is  that  of  the 
truly  remarkable  exhibition  of  Dutch  art.  The  privilege  of  viewing 
in  one  collection  so  many  masterpieces  can  never  be  forgotten.  It 
must  be  an  artistic  event  in  the  life  of  every  American  visitor  who 
cannot  go  abroad.  The  exhibition  teaches  New  Yorkers  to  be  proud 
of  their  historic  link  with  the  sturdy,  daring  little  country  that  could 
bring  forth  an  Erasmus,  a  Spinoza  and  a  Rembrandt, — thrifty,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  self-reliant  Holland,  honest  alike  in  art  and  in  religion, 
the  mother  of  the  town  that  was  once  New  Amsterdam,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  This  exhibition  will  last  until 
about  the  end  of  November. 


UNDERCURRENTS  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE 
SYMPATHETICALLY  DEPICTED  IN  THE 
DRAWINGS  OF  GLENN  O.  COLEMAN 


|HERE  are  only  seven  plots  in  the  world,  the  novelists 
tell  us,  and  all  stories  and  plays  are  variations  or  com¬ 
binations  of  these  themes;  there  are  only  five  com¬ 
positions  for  pictures;  history  is  a  repetition  of  a  series 
of  events,  and  there  can  never  be  a  new  emotion.  It 
sounds  like  rather  a  discouraging  prospect  until  one 
reflects  that  of  all  those  who  look  out  upon  this  cut 
and  dried  existence,  no  two  people  see  quite  alike  or  see  the  whole 
truth  of  it.  The  eternal  novelty  of  life  lies  in  the  infinity  of  possible 
points  of  view;  the  way  the  neighbors  take  it.  It  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author  that  we  see  the  play,  read  the  book  or  look  at 
the  picture;  from  their  point  of  view  that  we  talk  with  our  friends. 
Each  has  his  own  particular  eye-glass,  his  little  lens  ground  with  an 
infinitesimal  difference  from  all  the  other  lenses,  through  which  he 
views  life  at  a  particular  angle.  None  of  them  tells  us  anything  new 
in  itself,  but  each  shows  us  a  new  way  of  looking  at  life,  and  what  it 
means  to  him.  These  meanings  are  new  truths  to  us  and  go  to  build 
up  the  sum  of  truth  and  understanding  in  our  attitude  toward  life. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  art  inevitably  should  have  an  educational  pur¬ 
pose  behind  it,  yet  it  ought  to  stimulate  not  only  the  senses  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  line  and  form  and  color,  but  also  the  soul  and  the 
imagination  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  life. 

Consequently,  when  an  artist  appears  with  a  definite  and  individ¬ 
ual  point  of  view  it  seems  to  us  an  occasion  for  gratitude.  He  will 
loan  us  his  lenses,  so  to  speak,  and  show  us  the  meaning  in  something 
that  we  have  perhaps  passed  by  blindly  a  hundred  times.  Mr. 
Coleman,  whose  drawings  illustrate  this  article,  has  a  rare  understand¬ 
ing  of  New  York  and  the  people  that  form  the  undercurrents  in  the 
vast  river  of  its  population.  He  has  drawn  them  quite  impartially, 
seeing  them  apparently  with  the  level  eye,  neither  exalting  them  by 
sentimental  pity  nor  patronizing  them  as  ignorant  and  weak.  He 
has  represented  them  in  this  series  of  pictures,  enjoying  the  pleasures 
in  their  lives  which,  regardless  of  poverty  and  pitiable  surroundings, 
average  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  lives  of  all  other  classes 
of  persons.  They  are  all  human  beings,  and  the  truth  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  of  them  and  their  surroundings  gives  to  his  work  an  historical 
value  aside  from  the  artistic  worth. 

Every  great  workman  of  all  ages,  in  every  branch  of  art,  has  con¬ 
tributed  at  least  a  part  of  his  genius  to  preserving  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  either  directly  or  unconsciously  representing  the  leading 
events  in  the  social,  military  or  political  life.  This,  Mr.  Coleman 
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has  done  in  his  group  of  drawings,  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the 
People,”  a  series  of  impressions  and  annotations  upon  life  that  register 
the  old  eternal  relations  between  human  beings,  seen  against  the 
background  of  the  moment. 

EVERYONE  familiar  with  New  York  knows  Forty-second 
Street  at  the  hour  when  the  buoyant,  excited  crowd  throngs  out 
from  the  theaters.  This  is  the  moment  oh  the  first  picture. 
It  is  not  raining,  but  the  air  is  full  of  moisture  and  the  pavement 
shines  under  the  lights.  From  the  midst  of  the  crowd  the  artist 
has  selected  two  Jews.  It  is  not  chance  that  they  are  there;  every 
night  they  are  on  the  street,  the  fat,  smug  couple,  taking  their  pleasure. 
A  hundred  like  them  have  already  passed  and  a  hundred  others 
might  emerge  from  the  crowd.  The  theater  has  been  satisfactory, 
the  damp  air  comes  refreshingly  against  their  faces.  They  are 
conscious  of  their  warm  coats,  of  the  softness  of  the  fur  on  their  col¬ 
lars.  The  woman  falls  to  thinking  of  the  restaurant  to  which  they 
are  going,  and  the  final  gratification  of  supper  and  the  blended  per¬ 
fume  of  food  and  wine.  The  excitement  of  the  color  and  music  of 
the  theater  have  died  away  and  she  smiles  complacently  to  herself 
in  the  midst  of  her  satisfaction  with  life,  but  the  stimulation  is  still 
at  work  in  the  senses  of  the  man,  growing  sluggish  now  with  approach¬ 
ing  age,  and  he  looks  back  across  his  wife  at  the  young  woman  who 
has  just  passed  them,  alone.  She,  too,  looks  back,  but  not  at  him, 
more  at  the  woman  who  is  smiling  complacently;  at  the  feather  on 
her  hat,  the  evident  prosperity.  Pleasure  has  not  come  her  own  way 
as  yet  tonight. 

So  much  are  they  a  type,  and  theirs  the  typical  pleasure  of  the 
street,  that  the  two  seem  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  procession  marching  in  due 
order  from  the  pleasure  of  the  theater  to  the  pleasure  of  the  restaurant. 
The  artist  makes  no  comment  on  the  scene.  There  is  much  beauty 
in  the  composition;  the  arch  of  the  elevated  station  and  the  play  of 
lights,  as  there  always  is  in  New  York  street  scenes,  but  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  lies  the  tensity,  the  vast  suggestion  of  the  entire 
city.  It  is  our  entrance  to  all  New  York.  The  sky,  arching  over 
the  city,  is  vibrant  with  pink  reflection  of  the  electric  lights;  the  roar 
of  the  elevated,  the  buzz  of  the  trolleys  and  the  honk  of  motor  horns 
ascend  like  an  exhilaration.  All  New  York  stretches  beyond,  the 
wilderness  of  deep,  narrow  streets,  the  mass  of  people,  beneath  a 
mesh  of  fights. 

“Amateur  Night  on  the  Bowery”  has  perhaps  more  beauty  of 
composition  than  the  drawing  called  “Forty-second  Street,”  but  here 
also,  with  wonderful  force  of  presentation,  we  get  the  sense  of  the 
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cheap  theater,  the  rough  audience  in  which  the  scum  of  almost  every 
race  on  earth  is  presented.  Amateur  Night  is  the  revival  of  an  old 
custom  originated  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  managers  used  to  try 
out  aspiring  actors  on  Friday  night,  a  proceeding  which  caused  so 
much  amusement  to  the  company  that  the  theaters  saw  money  in  it 
and,  charging  the  regular  admission,  threw  open  the  stage  to  any 
amateur  with  professional  ambitions.  When  the  performance  be¬ 
came  tiresome  the  audience  shouted  loudly  for  the  “hook,”  a  formid¬ 
able  weapon  manipulated  from  the  wings,  that  removed  the  bore 
from  the  stage.  One  feels  in  the  picture  the  good-natured  grins  of 
brutal  amusement,  the  embarrassment  of  the  girl  who  has  forgotten 
what  she  was  going  to  say,  the  effort  of  the  other  to  appear  quite  at 
ease,  to  brazen  it  out  somehow.  Above  in  the  balcony  is  the  eager 
audience  who  has  caught  sight  of  the  “hook”  approaching  the  un¬ 
conscious  pair,  and  is  pressing  forward  to  see  the  comedy  denoue¬ 
ment. 

ANYONE  knowing  the  characteristic  types  of  people  that  loaf 
about  the  different  squares  in  New  York,  will  have  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  third  sketch  a  quick  impression 
of  the  south  end  of  Union  Square.  This  is  the  direct  thorough¬ 
fare  from  the  West  Side  to  the  Bowery,  whither  the  figures  are 
hasting.  It  is  a  cold,  snappy  day.  The  air  is  exhilarating,  clean 
and  wholesome.  The  two  “bums,”  their  hands  deep  in  their  ragged 
pockets,  their  heads  sunk  in  their  collars,  feel  the  exhilaration  of  it. 
The  man  who  posed  for  the  figure  on  the  left  is  an  old  printer  and  a 
<rood  one.  In  the  winter,  during  the  rush  work  of  the  Christmas 
season,  he  gets  a  warm  job  in  a  printing  office;  in  summer  he  goes  to 
the  docks  where  there  is  always  a  cool  breeze  blowing  across  the  piers. 
In  the  off-season  he  tramps  about  with  his  pal  and  finds  life  equally 
good,  no  matter  which  way  he  takes  it.  He  may  have  shoveled  a 
little  snow  somewhere  the  morning  of  the  picture,  and  so,  full  of  joy 
of  living,  he  and  his  pal  are  moving  on  to  a  beer  on  the  Bowery. 
Behind  them  a  woman,  passing  down  Fifth  Avenue,  looks  at  the 
two  shabby  figures  crossing  the  square.  She  has  no  conception  of 
their  pleasure  and  of  what  makes  it.  She  looks  at  them  half-pity- 
ingly  because  they  are  ragged  and  it  is  cold,  and  lialf-scornfully  that 
men  should  come  to  such  a  pass. 

“The  Shop  Girl  at  Home”  is  the  most  dramatic  of  these  draw¬ 
ings.  Here  the  artist  represents  the  girl  at  the  most  critical  moment 
in  her  daily  life,  the  little  dramatic  pause,  tense  with  possibilities, 
between  the  day’s  and  the  evening’s  excitement.  This  girl  is  made 
for  pleasure,  to  enjoy  all  the  obvious  delights  of  fife.  She  wants  no 
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part  in  the  sordidness  and  misery  of  it,  so  she  goes  to  the  department 
store  with  long  hours  and  small  pay,  to  be  an  onlooker  at  the  pageant 
that  winds  continuously  between  the  counters.  There  is  light,  color, 
perfume,  and  “style,”  her  goddess.  Every  morning  she  leaves  the 
grayness  behind  to  become  a  spectator  of  the  joy  of  life,  but  at  night 
she  comes  back  to  it  again.  She  is  an  alien  figure  standing  there, 
miles  away  from  the  labyrinth  of  dark,  ill-smelling  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  narrow,  wooden  stairs  behind  her,  from  the  children  squabbling  at 
the  end  of  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  little  court  in  the  center  of  the 
tenement.  On  the  steps  beside  her  the  ragged  little  sister  plays  with 
a  bedraggled  kitten.  The  kitten  and  the  child  are  weazened  and  old. 
They  have  accepted  existence  as  it  has  been  thrust  upon  them.  But 
not  so  with  the  shop  girl;  her  blood  is  ardent  and  her  body  full.  She 
is  drawing  herself  forward  out  of  the  grayness ;  the  white  lights  are  on 
her  face.  She  buys  herself  cheap  imitations  of  what  women  who  have 
beauty  in  their  lives  are  accustomed  to  wear,  because  she,  too,  is  seek¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  life,  and  these  are  “the  prettiest  things  she  knows.” 
The  artist  has  drawn  her  as  she  is,  sparing  no  voluptuous  detail, 
no  commonness,  no  vulgarity.  She  is  an  eager,  round-limbed  little 
huntress  among  the  shadows  of  life.  Shall  she  go  forth  or  shall  she 
wait,  both  the  lure  and  the  hunter,  to  seize  the  first  pleasure  that 
passes  in  a  guise  that  she  understands  ?  She  feels  herself  an  alien. 
Even  in  her  thought  she  has  thrust  the  sordid  life  behind  her,  yet 
she  accepts  it  as  her  background,  and  is  inseparable  from  it. 

In  these  four  scenes  the  characters  are  so  closely  woven  into 
their  environment  that  each  becomes  the  expression  of  the  other, 
and  whether  on  Forty-second  Street  or  the  East  Side  the  presence 
of  Mighty  Manhattan  is  always  felt  throbbing  behind  the  particular 
setting  of  the  picture.  The  drawings  evince  subtle  satire  rather  than 
caricature.  The  artist  works  without  comment.  He  is  too  absorbed 
in  grasping  the  underlying  connection  between  all  life,  and  in  por¬ 
traying  a  phase  of  America,  a  transition,  a  step  in  the  making  of  the 
country.  He  sees  the  sordidness  and  vulgarity  in  it,  but  with  a  vision 
of  truth  that  gives  the  scenes  the  dignity  of  a  rightful  place  in  the 
scheme  of  existence,  and  changes  them  from  isolated  happenings 
in  the  lives  of  unimportant  people  to  chapters  in  human  life  and 
documents  of  the  country’s  growth. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  FORESTS: 
OUR  LOSS  AND  OUR  COMPENSATION 

S  SAMSON  found  honey  in  the  lion’s  carcass,  so  per¬ 
haps  may  we,  in  contemplating  the  wreckage  of  noble 
forests  that  form  part  of  our  legacy  to  coming  genera¬ 
tions,  hope  to  find  something  of  sweet  and  compen¬ 
sating  savor  even  under  the  ribs  of  that  desolation. 
Face  to  face  as  we  now  are  with  the  material  penalties 
of  having  sacrificed  our  woodlands  wholesale  to  the 
blind  greed  of  the  axe  and  the  devouring  maw  of  forest  fires,  we  are 
ready  to  recognize  and  accept  the  obviously  expedient  principles  of 
conservation  and  reforestation.  But  even  while  learning  this  physical 
lesson  we  may  have  unconsciously  crossed  the  threshold  of  another 
truth,  one  which  has  its  spiritual  and  aesthetic  no  less  than  its  material 
aspect.  In  the  very7  spectacle  of  the  devastation  which  we  have 
wrought  or  permitted,  with  all  its  sordid  accompaniments,  there  lurks 
a  reminder  that  in  life,  as  in  art,  beauty  and  satisfaction  are  born 
only  of  economy. 

If  no  amount  of  reforestation  can  restore  to  their  original  estate 
the  magnificent  pine  forests  of  northern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan,  neither,  with  a  timber  famine  menacing,  can  the  country¬ 
side  continue  to  bear  its  mushroom  growth  of  meaningless  and  imper¬ 
manent  frame  habitations  in  lieu  of  its  legitimate  crop  of  homes. 
If  we  cannot  restore  the  unparalleled  forests  of  black  walnut  which 
clothed  the  bottom  lands  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  neither,  let  us  believe, 
can  we  ever  again  fill  our  houses  with  furniture  as  ugly,  ornate  and  insin¬ 
cere  as  the  worst  that  the  famous  “black  walnut  period”  produced. 
In  short,  our  native  woods  are  becoming  too  scarce,  and  therefore 
too  valuable,  for  us  longer  to  degrade  them  to  wasteful  and  unlovely 
uses.  With  this  enforced  respect  for  their  materials  we  may  not 
unreasonably  hope  to  see  our  house-builders  become  home-builders, 
and  our  furniture-makers  once  again  animated  by  true  spirit  of 
craftsmanship  rather  than  by  zeal  for  commercial  exploitation.  For 
it  seems  to  be  only  when  the  value  or  the  scarcity  of  materials  com¬ 
pels  economy  in  their  use  that  the  craftsman  gets  his  best  results — 
a  fact  which  finds  analogies  throughout  all  of  life. 

Thus  it  is  a  commonplace  of  knowledge  that  wherever  Nature, 
like  an  overindulgent  mother,  supplies  man’s  ever}7  material  need 
without  demanding  any  effort  upon  liis  part,  there  her  human  children 
lag  behind  their  less  pampered  fellows  not  only  in  spiritual  and  mental 
development,  but  even  in  purely  physical  achievement.  Not  in  the 
tropics,  but  in  the  temperate  zones,  has  civilization  borne  its  richest 
fruit.  In  those  opulent  regions  where  the  earth  nourishes  him  of  her 
bounty  without  preliminary  tilling,  and  where  the  problems  of  cloth- 
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ing  and  shelter  are  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  man,  although 
thus  relieved  of  his  physical  burdens,  does  not  urge  to  the  front  of 
the  procession  in  the  great  march  of  human  progress.  Instead  he 
loiters  and  dreams,  soothed  by  the  contentment  of  his  senses,  untouched 
by  the  salutary  spur  of  necessity  which  has  urged  the  race  forward 
on  its  blind  upward  climb  throughout  the  ages.  Necessity,  it  seems, 
is  the  mother  not  only  of  invention,  but  of  the  spiritual  vision  which 
enables  us  to  know  beauty  and  to  worship  it. 

IN  A  sense  the  forest  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  upon  which  all 
our  material  wealth  rests.  If  our  water-sheds  were  stripped 
of  their  forest  coverings  which  check  and  regulate  the  distribution 
of  the  rainfall  the  resultant  floods  would  soon  render  our  greatest 
rivers  unnavigable  and  our  fertile  lands  would  be  largely  reduced 
by  erosion  to  barren  wildernesses.  It  is  therefore  no  easy  thing  that 
we  demand  of  the  spirit  of  optimism  when  we  ask  it  to  see  light  as 
well  as  darkness  emanating  from  our  present  forest  problem.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  achieved  by  blinking  the  facts  of  the  case — facts  which 
even  in  their  baldest  presentation  loom  staggeringly  large. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  nation  has  been  shocked  into  under¬ 
standing  that  its  natural  resources  are  not  “boundless,”  “limitless,” 
and  “inexhaustible,”  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  grandiloquently 
describing  them.  Cold  statistics  compiled  by  our  leading  authorities 
on  forests,  mines,  soils  and  waterways  have  made  it  clear  that  even 
the  stupendous  natural  wealth  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  this 
country  is  perceptibly  and  swiftly  shrinking  before  “the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  method”  of  doing  business.  This  method  seems  to  be  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  in  order  to  realize  more  quickly 
and  easily  on  the  eggs  already  in  the  nest.  This,  perhaps,  is  one 
reason  why  the  American  people  pay  more  for  bare  living  than  any 
other  people  ever  paid  before.  The  method  is  best  illustrated,  as 
well  as  most  disastrous,  in  its  application  to  the  forests.  By  a  wanton 
system  of  lumbering  which  wastes  more  trees  than  it  uses  and  at  the 
same  time  so  litters  with  “slash”  the  woods  through  which  it  cuts 
as  to  leave  them  veritable  fire-traps,  we  are  depleting  our  forests  at 
about  a  hundred  billions  of  feet  of  timber  a  year,  a  rate  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  wipe  out  the  last  of  our  forests  in  little  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Nor  can  we  shirk  our  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  this  state  of  affairs  by  decrying  the  “greed”  of  the  lumberman. 
In  the  final  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  the  blame  belongs  quite  as 
much  to  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  general  public.  We 
should  remember,  moreover,  that  each  year  the  fire  losses  in  the  United 
States  by  the  burning  of  buildings  and  their  contents  amount  to  nearly 
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a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  and  that  the  timber  thus  burned  is  just 
as  much  of  a  drain  upon  the  forests  as  if  we  burned  the  trees  as  they 
stood.  The  tremendous  amount  of  wealth  wiped  out  annually  by 
actual  forest  fires — the  result  of  carelessness — is  not  so  easily  reduced 
to  exact  figures. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  public  perceived  the  logical  sequel  of 
this  short-sighted  looting  of  the  public  treasure-houses,  it  began  to 
busy  itself  with  the  discussion  of  remedies.  Even  after  the  horse  is 
stolen,  the  other  livestock  and  the  fodder  may  be  saved  by  putting 
a  lock  on  the  stable  door.  Hence  we  have  the  conservation  move¬ 
ment  which  many  regard  as  the  most  important  development  under 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  But  so  far  has  the  destruction  of 
our  woods  already  gone  that  reforestation  must  play  an  important 
part  in  this  movement.  At  the  same  time  there  is  wholesome  dis¬ 
cipline  in  remembering  that  no  amount  of  tree-planting  will  restore 
what  we  have  destroyed,  though  it  may  serve  to  mark  the  scars  of  our 
devastating  methods,  and  to  ward  off  their  material  penalties.  We 
have  played  the  prodigal  with  our  natural  resources  and  we  have 
to  reckon  with  the  husks.  No  amount  of  belated  appreciation  wall 
restore  to  us  one  of  those  “big  trees”  (sequoia  gigantea)  which  from 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  had  begun  to 
watch  the  procession  of  the  centuries  before  Moses  led  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt,  and  which  were  still  green  and  growing  when  felled 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  vandal  civilization.  Nor  will  the  adoption 
at  the  eleventh  hour  of  scientific  and  businesslike  methods  of  lumber¬ 
ing  undo  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought  among  the  redwood  tracts 
of  the  Coast  Range,  where  the  biggest  saw-mills  in  the  world  are 
devouring  the  world’s  most  majestic  forests.  Until  lately,  the  method 
of  cutting  the  redwoods  was  so  destructive  that  it  not  only  completely 
ruined  the  forests  but  incidentally  wasted  half  of  every  tree. 

TURNING  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  ruined 
seaboard  flats  of  Florida,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  add 
another  chapter  to  the  story  of  our  ruthless  and  short-sighted 
exploitation  of  Nature’s  bounties.  Here  the  misdirected  energy 
of  our  turpentine  gatherers  has  destroyed  the  forests  of  maritime  pine 
which  under  the  different  treatment  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  permanent  sources  of  income  on  our  southwest  coast. 
By  blundering  methods  which  lose  nine-tenths  of  the  available  tur¬ 
pentine  from  each  tree,  leaving  the  killed  timber  to  fall  and  rot  where 
it  grew,  they  have  reduced  the  region  to  an  aching  desolation  of 
miasmatic  swamps  and  sandy  wastes.  In  France  similar  forests 
planted  by  hand  on  similar  sandy  stretches  of  coast,  are  so  managed 
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as  to  yield  a  steady  and  profitable  harvest  of  turpentine,  firewood, 
mine  props,  charcoal  and  wood  alcohol,  without  suffering  any  reduc¬ 
tion  from  year  to  year.  But  even  this  is  an  inadequate  and  expensive 
substitute  for  the  original  woodland  laid  out  by  the  inspired  careless¬ 
ness  of  Nature’s  hand.  As  somebody  writes  of  artificial  forests  in  Ger¬ 
many:  “One  realizes  that  there  are,  in  fact,  pine  gardens  as  orderly 
as  cabbage  fields,  and  as  well  tilled  and  cared  for  as  a  market  garden.” 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  we  find  forests  to  duplicate  those  that 
we  have  destroyed  or  decimated — the  limitless  woods  of  primeval  pine 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  the  miles  of  huge  white  oaks  in  western 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
splendid  forests  of  black  walnut  which  made  famous  certain  sections 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  very  lavishness 
of  these  natural  resources  helped  to  make  us  an  unappreciative 
people.  We  cannot  build  or  create  beautifully  without  a  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  materials,  and  where  those  materials  are  too  plentiful 
such  appreciation  is  rarely  found. 

Thus  we  did  not  get  our  bad  architecture  or  bad  furniture  until 
the  increasing  output  of  the  big  saw-mills  made  it  a  commercial 
desideratum  to  force  the  sale  of  lumber.  Then  began  the  period  of 
ugly  and  characterless  frame  houses,  with  their  boxed-in  architecture 
and  their  gingerbread  decorations.  Architects  thought,  not  in  terms 
of  architecture,  but  in  terms  of  lumber.  Our  overabundant  and 
easily  worked  pine  created  its  own  system  of  wastefulness  and  ugli¬ 
ness.  It  paid  the  mills  not  only  to  supply  the  normal  market  but  to 
create  and  foster  an  artificial  demand  for  their  products.  Lumber  be¬ 
came  such  a  bargain  that  we  wasted  it  in  miles  upon  miles  of  unnecessary 
board  sidewalks  and  in  flimsy  makeshift  houses,  thrown  together 
until  the  builders  should  be  rich  enough  to  erect  in  their  stead  other 
frame  houses  newer  and  larger  and  equally  ugly.  These  houses 
were  not  in  any  true  sense  an  expression  of  the  common  people,  but 
of  the  great  saw-mills  and  the  commercial  system  they  represented. 
While  timber  was  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  give  much  attention  or  thought  to  how  it  was  used.  Later 
the  people  were  to  begin  to  find  themselves  architecturally  through 
the  pressure  of  new  economic  problems. 

WHAT  art  we  had  in  building  and  cabinetmaking  belongs  to 
a  period  before  the  era  of  the  great  saw-mills.  Thus  the 
old  Colonial  houses,  whether  of  wood  or  of  stone,  possessed 
both  beauty  and  durability,  for  when  these  were  built  lumber  had  not 
become  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  builder  still  used  his  wood  with 
a  wholesome  appreciation  of  its  value  in  terms  of  labor,  and  he  con- 
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sequently  sought  to  avail  himself  of  its  utmost  possibilities  both  of 
beauty  and  of  permanence.  The  same  fact  is  reflected  in  the  furni¬ 
ture  made  in  this  country  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods,  which  by  its  thorough  craftsmanship,  its  usable  beauty  and 
its  economy  of  material  stands  as  a  reproach  to  the  furniture-maker 
of  today. 

The  ledger  of  our  forest  accounts,  then,  may  be  said  to  balance 
up  somewhat  as  follows:  On  the  debit  side,  we  find  that  the  unintelli¬ 
gent  exploitation  of  our  forests  has  already  carried  us  across  the 
threshold  of  a  timber  famine  into  conditions  which  must  be  long 
endured  before  they  will  be  even  partially  remedied.  Thus  the  only 
considerable  hardwood  forests  of  virgin  growth  remaining  in  the 
country  today  are  those  of  the  White  Mountains  in  the  northeast  and 
the  Southern  Appalachian  chains.  We  have  destroyed  our  hemlocks 
for  their  tan  bark  as  we  once  destroyed  our  noble  hordes  of  bison  for 
the  robes  they  wore.  By  erosion  resulting  from  the  loss  of  our  forests 
the  country  is  losing  more  than  one  hundred  square  miles  of  good 
soil  annually — the  sediment  due  to  this  cause  carried  by  the  Mississippi 
alone  in  a  single  year  amounting  to  more  soil  than  will  be  moved  in 
the  entire  process  of  excavating  the  Panama  Canal.  On  the  credit 
side ,  we  find  that  these  facts  have  shocked  the  nation  into  a  sense  of 
responsibility  toward,  and  therefore  truer  appreciation  of,  what  re¬ 
mains  of  its  forest  heritage.  The  wasting  and  burning  may  be 
regarded  as  the  price — exorbitant  and  terrible,  but  demanded — of 
this  appreciation.  As  a  result  public  opinion  has  rallied  behind  the 
work  of  the  forestry  bureau,  with  its  far-reaching  programme  of  con¬ 
servation  and  reforestation.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  this  work, 
we  must  wait  long  for  its  fruits.  And  in  the  meantime  the  soaring 
price  of  lumber  is  teaching  us  another  national  lesson.  For  the 
high  price  of  materials  is  one  of  the  most  potent  discouragers  of  cheap¬ 
ly-conceived,  impermanent  architecture  and  trashy  and  undurable 
furniture.  Forced  to  recognize  the  value  of  wood,  we  begin  to  use 
it  in  a  way  to  do  justice  to  its  inherent  beauty  and  quality.  As  we 
have  already  suggested,  some  of  the  results  of  this  changed  atti¬ 
tude  toward  our  commonest  building  material  may  be  so  far-reaching 
that  it  seems  almost  fanciful  to  point  them  out.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  right  uses  of  a  material 
so  essential  to  the  building  of  American  homes  must  make  itself  felt 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  our  national  architecture. 
And  when  once  we  begin  to  strive  for  sincerity  and  beauty  in  our  houses, 
which  should  be  in  a  sense  the  outward  symbols  of  all  that  is  happiest 
and  tenderest  and  most  significant  in  the  lives  they  shelter,  our  feet 
are  already  set  on  the  paths  of  spiritual  growth. 
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ARTHUR  STREETON:  AN  AUSTRALIAN  PAINT¬ 
ER  WHO  HAS  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
ART  IN  HIS  OWN  WAY:  BY  M.  IRWIN  MAC¬ 
DONALD 

*  SPITE  of  our  worship  of  tradition,  and  our  belief 
in  academic  training  and  the  infallibility  of  long- 
established  methods,  we  are  beginning  slowly  to 
realize  that  the  man  who  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
of  things  and  does  his  work  in  the  way  that  seems 
best  to  him,  regardless  of  what  others  have  done,  is 
the  man  who  most  surely  attains  to  vigorous  and  con¬ 
vincing  expression  of  his  thought.  And  when  a  man  has  grown 
up  in  a  new  country,  where  civilization  is  still  more  or  less  in  a 
formative  stage,  and  where  each  problem,  whether  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  or  artistic,  must  be  grappled  with  at  first-hand,  he  has  the  best 
possible  chance  for  developing  all  that  he  possesses  of  capability;  for 
if  he  be  denied  the  culture  that  comes  from  close  personal  association 
with  long-established  traditions  and  with  the  heritage  left  to  the  world 
by  the  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  past,  he  is  also  freed  from  the 
pressure  of  the  overwhelming  influences  that  so  often  cramp,  as  well 
as  direct,  the  freedom  of  individual  expression. 

A  significant  example  of  the  effect  of  work  done  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  a  new  country  far  removed  from  the  great  art  centers 
of  the  world,  is  found  in  the  landscape  painting  of  Mr.  Arthur  Streeton, 
a  young  Australian  who  is  making  his  influence  felt  even  among  the 
strong  men  who  now  form  the  revolutionary  group  in  London  art 
circles.  Mr.  Streeton’s  work,  while  more  or  less  uneven, — as  is 
usually  the  case  with  self-taught  men, — always  commands  attention, 
because  of  the  artist’s  frank  and  forceful  seizure  of  the  salient  char¬ 
acteristics  of  his  subject,  and  a  method  of  treatment  that  seems  to  go 
straight  through  the  medium  he  employs  to  the  soul  of  the  thing  he 
is  striving  to  represent.  One  feels  that  here  is  a  man  who  has  lived 
much  in  the  open,  and  who  has  a  close  kinship  with  Nature  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  her  moods.  Whether  he  is  painting  the  wide 
quiet  spaces  and  mellow  southern  coloring  of  his  native  Australia, 
or  the  gorgeous  hues  and  golden  summer  sunlight  of  Italy,  or  the 
watery  gray-blue  skies  and  sedate  opulent  landscape  of  England, 
one  receives  the  impression  that  the  picture  has  been  done  swiftly 
and  in  the  open, — that  the  artist  has  set  up  his  easel  near  the  spot 
which  he  pictures  on  his  canvas  and  in  striving  to  represent  the  scene 
that  lay  before  him  has  put  himself  into  such  harmony  with  it  that  he 
has  imprisoned  in  his  colors  the  very  soul  of  land,  sea  and  sky.  Every 
one  of  his  pictures,  no  matter  where  painted,  is  full  of  light  and  air. 
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and  its  fresh  and  brilliant  coloring  is  harmonized  by  the  atmosphere, 
precisely  as  the  colors  in  nature  blend  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
unifier, — light.  Arthur  Streeton  sees  things  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  that  Sorolla  does,  and  in  the  majority  of  his  pictures  you  feel 
strong  sunlight,  the  blowing  of  clean  winds,  and  the  movement  of 
water  under  blue  sky.  While  he  falls  willingly  into  the  soberer  moods 
of  English  landscape,  and  paints  it  with  the  most  sensitive  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  staid,  low-toned  beauty,  the  greater  part  of  his  wrork 
shows  a  natural  affiliation  for  the  wrarmth  and  sunshine  of  the  south, 
and  his  most  brilliant  canvases  are  those  painted  either  in  Australia 
or  in  Italy. 


THE  fact  that  Mr.  Streeton  is  almost  wholly  a  self-taught  man  is 
due  to  one  of  those  priceless  opportunities  for  development  that 
so  often  come  under  the  guise  of  an  apparent  limitation.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  most  impressionable  years,  he  had  almost  no  opportunity  of 
forming  his  standards  by  the  study  of  great  paintings,  for  he  wras 
born  and  grew  up  in  Melbourne,  and  during  his  boyhood  wras  trained 
for  the  business  life  that  finds  most  favor  with  an  ambitious,  energetic 
lad  who  has  his  own  wTay  to  make  in  a  new7  country.  But  he  had 
other  ambitions,  and  a  certain  powrer  that  wras  seeking  for  expression. 
When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he  joined  the  night  class  of  the  Melbourne 
Art  School,  where,  after  his  day’s  wTork  was  done,  he  found  a  chance 
to  draw  pictures.  In  this  way,  he  received  some  sound  training 
in  drawing  from  casts,  and  also  from  life,  that  gave  him  experience 
in  handling  line  and  form,  and  also  grounded  him  in  the  principles 
of  perspective;  and  there  his  art  education  stopped.  Yet  he  felt 
sufficiently  sure  of  himself  and  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  to  give  up 
business  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  painting,  w7orking  out  after  his  own  methods  the  technical 
problems  that  confronted  him,  and  striving  only  to  express  as  clearly 
and  truthfully  as  he  could  the  beauty  which  he  saw  all  around  him. 
Working  in  this  way,  it  w7as  natural  that  he  should  do  most  of  his 
painting  in  the  open,  and  this  meant  that  he  never  had  to  outgrow 
the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  carefully  adjusted  lights  of  the  studio 
and  the  striving  for  effects  after  this  or  that  manner,  but  drove  directly 
at  the  things  he  wranted  to  express,  which  were  air,  light  and  the 
wmnderful  colors  of  land,  sea  and  sky  seen  under  the  full  glow  of  the 
southern  sun. 

By  dint  of  hard  work  and  unw  avering  sincerity  in  expression,  the 
young  artist  slow'ly  learned  a  free  and  fluent  use  of  his  medium; 
mainly  because  he  was  intent  always  upon  the  scene  he  w7as  trying 
to  depict,  rather  than  on  the  manner  of  using  his  brush  or  laying  on 
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of  his  colors.  Of  course,  there  were  hard  times  and  many  discourage¬ 
ments,  but  year  by  year  he  gained  a  firmer  grip  on  his  art  and  wider 
recognition  from  his  countrymen,  until  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two  he  felt  strong  enough  to  send  a  picture  to  the  Paris  Salon. 
The  result  furnished  an  impetus  which  he  is  feeling  yet,  for  the  picture 
was  not  only  accepted  but  was  hung  in  a  place  of  honor  and  given 
honorable  mention, — the  first  time  that  such  recognition  had  ever 
been  extended  to  an  Australian.  Five  years  later  he  left  Australia 
and  went  to  England,  not  because  he  had  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  his  own  country,  but  because  he  felt  that  it  was  time  to  turn  to  the 
older  civilization  and  to  seek  the  wider  opportunities  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  home  country,  which  is  the  Mecca  of  the  colonial-born. 
But  on  the  way  he  stopped  for  several  months  in  Egypt,  reveling  in 
the  white  hot  glare  of  the  African  sunshine,  and  in  the  tawny  hills 
and  plains,  accented  with  dashes  of  barbaric  color;  finally  resuming 
his  journey  with  a  store  of  new  pictures  and  sketches  which  formed 
a  valuable  record  of  growth  and  experience. 

IN  ENGLAND  the  struggle  began  all  over  again,  for  the  British 
mind  is  slow,  conservative  and  eminently  self-satisfied, — not  at 
all  given  to  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  strong  rugged 
young  colonials  who  have  hewn  out  their  own  ways  of  working,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  schools.  But  men  like  Arthur  Streeton  are  not  easily 
defeated,  and  although  commissions  were  few  and  exhibitions  un¬ 
cordial,  he  worked  doggedly  ahead,  always  true  to  his  own  convictions, 
and  always  painting  what  he  saw  in  exactly  the  way  he  saw  it.  So 
gradually  he  gained  a  hearing.  His  pictures  found  place  in  the  Paris 
Salon,  and  appeared  more  and  more  often  at  the  provincial  exhi¬ 
bitions  held  in  England,  and  at  last  London  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  here  was  a  strong  man,  doing  honest  and  vital  work.  The  doors 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery  were  opened  to  him, 
also  Guildhall,  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  the  new 
English  Art  Club.  He  visited  Venice,  and  gave  his  own  virile  and 
unhackneyed  interpretation  of  the  world-famed  and  much-painted 
palaces,  churches  and  lagoons  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  He 
saw  modern  Venice  with  the  delighted  appreciation  of  the  outlander 
who  has  long  dreamed  of  her  glories  and  has  just  found  his  dreams 
realized  in  objective  form.  And  again  he  swiftly  transferred  to 
canvas  what  he  saw,  as  undisturbed  by  the  golden  visions  of  Turner 
and  the  subtle  harmonies  of  Whistler  as  he  was  by  the  hard,  glittering 
color  and  merciless  architectural  details  of  Canaletto  or  Zeim.  Work¬ 
ing  always  quickly  and  on  the  spot,  and  dashing  his  colors  on  the 
canvas  with  big  free  brush  strokes,  he  caught  the  very  spirit  of  Venice 
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as  she  is  today, — with  all  her  opulence  of  color,  her  vividness  and 
gaiety.  He  saw  the  buildings  in  the  mass,  and  he  grasped  the  general 
effect  of  the  cream  and  rose  tints  of  marble,  the  soft  gray  of  time¬ 
worn  stone  and  the  sparkle  of  blue-green  waters  lapping  against  the 
steps  of  the  palaces, — all  bathed  in  the  somnolent  splendor  of  the 
summer  sunshine.  As  the  result,  his  Venetian  pictures  had  a  marked 
success  in  the  International  Exhibition  in  Venice,  and  he  returned 
to  England  with  wider  powders  and  a  surer  grasp  of  the  thing  he  w7as 
trying  to  do. 

And  in  England  he  found  that  it  w7as  no  longer  difficult  to  com¬ 
mand  attention,  for  the  vigorous  sincerity  of  his  work  had  begun  to 
receive  its  just  meed  of  consideration  and  respect.  An  exhibition 
of  his  work  at  the  Alpine  Club  last  spring  made  a  strong  impression, 
because  for  the  first  time  it  showred  the  full  scope  of  his  power  and 
versatility.  Here  were  pictures  from  Australia,  Egypt,  Italy,  and 
England, — each  canvas  vital  with  the  life  and  atmosphere  of  the 
country  which  had  inspired  it,  and  all  alike  evidencing  the  insight 
and  honesty  of  the  painter. 

THIS  year  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Salon  of  the  Societe 
des  Artistes  Fran9ais  for  a  large  picture  which  he  calls  “Aus¬ 
tralia  Felix,”  and  another  canvas  entitled  “Sydney  Harbor” 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  New  Salon  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Roth  pictures  are  reproduced  here,  and  the  illustration  of  “Australia 
Felix”  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  Americans  because  Mr.  Streeton 
has  been  invited  to  send  the  picture  to  the  next  exhibition  held  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.  This  will  be  his  introduction  to 
the  American  public,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  find  cordial 
appreciation  and  understanding,  because  he  is  so  closely  akin  to  the 
men  who  are  doing  strongly  individual  wrork  in  our  own  country. 
The  picture  showrs  great  quiet  spaces,  full  of  the  w'arm  haziness  of 
the  southern  atmosphere  that  in  the  distance  takes  on  a  tone  of  rosy 
violet  instead  of  the  blue  of  northern  climes.  Huge  wide-flanked 
hills  with  softly  rounded  lines  enclose  a  rich  valley  of  farm  lands, 
dotted  with  buildings  here  and  there,  and  other  valleys  and  plains 
stretch  to  the  far  distant  horizon.  The  bronze-green  of  the  heavily 
timbered  hillsides  throws  into  strong  relief  the  lighter  tones  of  the 
fields,  and  a  sharp  accent  is  given  by  the  bare  trunks  of  the  dead  trees 
in  the  foreground, — trees  which  seem  to  have  risen  directly  in  front 
of  the  artist’s  easel  as  he  sat  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking  over 
mountain  and  valley.  The  coloring  of  the  whole  picture  is  w7arm, 
sunny  and  mellowg — a  glow7  but  not  a  glare  of  sunshine.  It  is  a  rich 
and  pleasant  land,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  civilization  which  it  be¬ 
friends  and  also  dominates. 
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The  other  Australian  picture,  “Sydney  Harbor,”  shows  the  same 
breadth  and  freedom  of  treatment  and  the  same  dignity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  interpretation.  There  is  a  wide,  quiet  stretch  of  water, 
with  low-lying  hills  beyond,  veiled  with  the  violet  haze  that  allows 
only  a  suggestion  of  the  city  that  covers  their  slopes.  Even  the  build¬ 
ings  nearer  to  the  foreground  become  almost  a  part  of  the  landscape, 
and  the  steamers  and  cruisers  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay  and  the  little 
fishing  boats  skimming  about  give  hardly  more  than  a  suggestion 
of  human  life  and  industry  to  the  peace  and  serenity  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Streeton’s  English  mood  is  shown  by  the  picture  of  “Trafalgar 
Square  on  a  Winter  Afternoon,” — a  picture  painted  for,  and  owned 
by  the  Right  Honorable  Russell  Rea,  M.  P.  Veiled  as  it  is  in  a  pale 
gray  mist,  broken  here  and  there  by  shattered  rifts  of  light  which  are 
reflected  in  pale  gleams  from  the  wet  pavement,  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  London  in  winter.  The  whole  picture  is  a  study  in  grays,  and  its 
coloring  is  most  tender  and  elusive.  The  fountains  seem  almost  a 
part  of  the  silvery  mist,  and  the  tall  slender  shaft  of  the  monument 
appears  to  float  above  the  earth  rather  than  to  rest  upon  its  base  of 
solid  stone.  The  confused  mass  of  ghostly  buildings  beyond  looks 
like  the  city  of  a  dream,  and  the  only  thing  that  brings  us  back  to 
reality  is  the  tide  of  life  pouring  through  the  streets  and  the  solid 
mass  of  masonry  in  the  foreground  at  the  left.  It  is  a  picture  to  which 
one  turns  again  and  again,  so  full  is  it  of  tenderness,  mystery  and 
harmony  of  tones. 

The  Venetian  pictures  are  painted  in  a  different  key.  They  show 
the  same  breadth  and  simplicity  of  treatment,  and  the  same  broad, 
swift  brush  work,  but  they  seem  fairly  to  radiate  the  light  and  color 
which  fills  them.  In  the  view  of  the  “  Grand  Canal  from  the  Palazzo 
Foscari,”  the  property  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  F.  R.  S.,  the  chief  interest 
is  the  marvelous  use  made  of  the  reflections  in  the  water  of  the  palaces 
on  either  side.  These  palaces,  built  of  stone  or  marble,  have  all  the 
soft  grays  and  warm  rosy  cream  tones  that  are  characteristic  of  Venice 
and,  in  the  opalescent  green  water,  their  reflections  take  on  a  purple 
tone  in  the  shade  and  a  shimmer  of  rose  and  pale  gold  when  cast 
under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  in  all  Mr.  Streeton’s  Venetian 
pictures,  the  architecture  is  treated  with  an  eye  to  the  general  effect 
in  the  mass  rather  than  the  detailed  features.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  in  the  illustrations  any  adequate  idea  of  the  coloring 
of  these  pictures,  for  in  the  color,  and,  above  all,  in  the  atmosphere 
which  fills  them,  lie  their  most  compelling  charm. 
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COUNTRY  HOUSES  DESIGNED  BY  AYMAR 
EMBURY  WHICH  EXPRESS  THE  MODERN 
AMERICAN  SPIRIT  IN  HOME  ARCHITECTURE 


CIVILIZED  man  is  a  home-loving  creature,  and  so 
much  of  that  which  is  vital  to  his  life  is  associated  with 
his  house  that  any  touch  of  the  formal  and  impersonal 
in  its  architecture  seems  out  of  place  and  bad  in 
design.  A  dwelling  house  must  be  something  more 
than  an  exhibition  of  the  skill  of  an  architect.  It 
must  express  something  of  the  warmth  of  the  relations 
between  those  that  it  shelters,  of  their  natural  affection  toward  the 
house  and  of  their  connection  with  those  who  preceded  them;  their 
forebears,  who  have,  or  might  have  found  the  house  homelike,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards  of  their  day.  For  in  building  a  house  we  must 
“build  for  antiquity  as  much  as  for  posterity.”  Mr.  Joy  Wheeler 
Dow,  in  his  book  “American  Renaissance,”  under  the  chapter  head 
of  Ethics,  sums  up  these  immaterial  considerations  in  building  the 
house  by  saying:  “It  must  presuppose,  by  subtle  architectonic 
expression,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  surroundings,  that  its  owner  pos¬ 
sessed,  once  upon  a  time,  two  good  parents,  four  grandparents,  eight 
great-grandparents,  and  so  on;  had,  likely,  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles 
and  aunts,  all  eminently  respectable  and  endeared  to  him.” 

One  of  the  salient  features  of  Mr.  Aymar  Embury’s  work  is,  then, 
its  ethical  correctness.  For  every  example  of  it,  the  small  country  cot¬ 
tage  or  the  elaborate  suburban  residence,  has  about  it  the  air  of  a 
house  whose  walls  have  looked  long  upon  happiness.  Supposedly, 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  clever  use  of  natural  settings,  suggestions 
of  older  work,  generous  lines  and  a  good  use  of  repetition,  but  one  is 
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inclined  to  think  it  is  not  traceable  to  things  so  definite  but  rather 
to  a  certain  point  of  view,  the  architect’s  particular  interpretation 
not  more  of  the  subject  of  house  building  than  of  life.  The  houses 
are  unusually  suggestive  of  people.  The  walls  seem  to  have  grown 
up  about  an  already  established  home,  as  though  in  designing  them 
the  architect  had  used  transparent  mediums  and  watched,  as  he  built, 
the  goings  and  comings  of  an  imaginary  family  within.  Mr.  Embury 
states  his  architectural  theories  by  the  brief  explanation  that  “a  house 
ought  to  look  as  if  the  people  liked  to  live  in  it,”  and  apparently  this 
simple  theory  is  adequate  to  produce  some  charming  domestic  work. 

But,  as  with  all  simple  expressions  of  the  principles  that  lie  behind 
good  work,  they  are  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  observation  and 
thinking,  which  Mr.  Embury  has  embodied  in  a  book  called  “  One 
Hundred  Country  Houses.”  The  text,  illustrated  by  modern  ex¬ 
amples  of  American  architecture  executed  by  architects  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  contains  much  interesting  matter  on  the  history 
of  American  architecture  and  the  planning  and  arrangement  of 
country  houses  and  gardens. 

The  first  two  illustrations  of  Mr.  Embury’s  work  accompanying 
this  article  show  the  front  and  rear  view  of  Mr.  Ralph  Peters’  resi¬ 
dence  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.  The  house  is  a  low,  rambling  structure, 
adapted  from  the  Dutch  style.  The  lower  story  is  of  terra  cotta 
blocks,  a  material  that  Mr.  Embury  often  uses,  covered  with  buff- 
colored  stucco.  The  second  story  is  of  hand-split  shingles,  painted 
white ;  the  trim  of  the  house  is  also  white,  with  window  blinds  of  dull 
green,  and  the  roof,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  features, 
is  of  dark  brown.  The  windows  have  old-fashioned  small  panes, 
and  the  lightness  and  charm  that  these  always  give  the  house  is  helped 
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out  by  the  use  of  trellises 
and  the  light  railings  above 
the  door  and  around  the 
corners  of  the  porch  roof. 

The  second  view  of  Mr. 
Peters’  house  shows  the 
building  as  seen  across  the 
rear  from  the  left.  Although 
the  structure  gives  the  effect 
of  lightness,  almost  of  daint¬ 
iness,  that  one  finds  usually 
only  in  smaller  buildings,  it 
is  really  of  impressive  size. 
In  the  center  of  the  rear 
of  the  structure  is  a  very  attractive  double  gable,  the  larger  repeated  by 
one  of  smaller  proportions,  varied  with  a  three-cornered  blind  at  the 
peak.  The  house  is  trimmed  at  the  eaves  with  a  heavy  molding  and 
a  row  of  shingles  laid  at  right  angles  to  it,  which,  in  the  two  front 
gables,  saves  the  awkward  abruptness  of  the  contrast  of  the  white 
against  the  dark  brown  roof. 

The  house  is  entered  through  a  vestibule  that  leads  into  a  long 
hallway  extending  through  to  the  rear.  At  the  extreme  left  is  the 
living  room,  and  the  dining  room,  with  a  glassed-in  breakfast  porch 
opening  from  it,  occupies  the  corresponding  position  on  the  other 
side.  These  two  rooms  are  connected  by  a  long  corridor  running 
across  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  is  furnished  like  a  room  and 
lighted  by  so  many  windows  that  it  is  practically  a  long  sun  parlor. 
The  ell  contains  the  kitchen,  large  pantries  and  a  bedroom  and 
bath.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  house  has  been  but  recently 
built,  it  seems  to  belong 
as  much  to  the  ground  it 
stands  on  as  do  the  trees 
about  it,  and  its  many  pil¬ 
lars  rise  as  naturally  and 
gracefully. 

The  cottage  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Bull, 
of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  is 
very  attractive  in  design 
and  coloring.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  first  story 
with  stone  piers  at  each 
end  and  columns  and 
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Aymar  Embury  II,  Architect. 
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glass  between,  making  practically  the  whole  south  side  of  glass,  gives 
bright  and  cheerful  rooms,  and,  with  the  brick  panels  beneath,  makes  a 
most  unusual  and  delightful  wall.  The  second  story  of  the  house  is 
covered  with  hand-split  shingles,  painted  white.  The  roof  is  dark  brown. 
The  use  of  little  trellises  about  the  windows,  rising  from  flower  boxes 
on  their  sills,  is  a  beautiful  and  also  practical  arrangement,  shading 
the  windows  and  giving  a  soft  outline  against  the  roof.  Upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  house  we  come  into  a  large  square  hall  but  slightly  separated 
from  the  living  and  dining  rooms,  and  the  pleasantness  of  these  rooms 
can  easily  be  imagined  from  the  many  windows  that  are  in  the  wall 
of  the  house.  The  interior  plans  are  compact  and  convenient,  both 
up  stairs  and  down,  with  ample  supply  of  closets  and  pantries. 

The  cottage  built  for  Mr.  Henry  S.  Orr  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  is 
an  attractive  structure  of  white  shingles  and  buff  stucco  over  terra 
cotta  blocks.  The  house  has  a  third  story  so  that  the  roof  is  high  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  expanse  is  broken  by  the  two 
oval  windows  at  the  gable  ends,  and  small  curved  dormers  on  the  sides. 
The  windows  on  the  front  of  the  second  story  are  set  in,  with  deep 
window  sills  and  on  the  first  story  are  made  very  picturesque  by  the 
use  of  old-fashioned  outside  shutters  instead  of  blinds.  The  entrance 
to  the  house,  with  wide  seats  on  either  side,  is  especially  attractive 
and  harmonious  as  an  approach  to  the  hall,  which  is  finished  with  a 
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high  wainscoting  of  gray-toned  oak.  This  hall  runs  the  length  of 
the  house,  connecting  the  dining  room  and  living  room;  the  stairs 
leading  up  from  a  broad  dais  landing  across  the  rear. 

We  also  present  as  illustrations  of  Mr.  Embury’s  work  two  Hews 
of  the  front  and  rear  of  Mr.  Douglas  Z.  Doty’s  cottage  at  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  which  is  built  of  soft-toned  gray  stucco,  with  the  roof  and 
very  attractive  shutters  of  dull  green.  The  front  wall  of  the  lower 
story  is  of  unusual  beauty;  the  four  square  pilasters  divide  it  into 
graceful  proportions.  The  center  of  interest  is  the  door  with  a  group 
of  square  lights,  emphasized  by  the  transom  and  long  side-light.  On 
either  side  is  a  group  of  windows  with  window  boxes  beneath.  The 
windows  are  of  different  lengths,  but  a  balance  is  effected  between 
them  by  the  use  of  a  lattice  behind  the  box  on  the  right.  The  ever¬ 
greens  in  front  of  the  porch  and  in  the  boxes  give  the  necessary  weight 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  and  balance  the  shadow  of  the  roof  above. 
This  symmetrical  arrangement  is  kept  from  being  stiff  by  the  little 
shingled  projection  at  the  right.  The  rear  view  shows  a  wooden 
porch  at  one  corner  with  attractive  wooden  lattices.  The  porch 
depends  largely  for  its  beauty  on  the  grace  of  the  structural  features. 

The  two  interiors  shown  are  from  Mr.  Orr’s  cottage  and  Mr. 
Peters’  house.  The  first  is  in  brown-gray  and  buff.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  buff-colored  grass  cloth,  the  plaster  repeating  the  color  in  lighter 
shade,  and  the  woodwork,  ceiling  beams  and  furniture  are  of  gray- 
toned  oak.  The  second  is  also  of  oak,  but  deep  brown  in  color.  The 
bookcases  are  built  in  and  the  chimneypiece  is  beautifully  paneled. 

All  of  the  houses  are  particularly  noticeable  for  beauty  of  design. 
In  every  case  they  are  so  thoroughly  suited  to  the  landscape  that 
they  seem  to  have  always  been  a  part  of  it,  and  beyond  this,  the 
walls  show  an  artistic  composition  of  rare  interest.  Mr.  Doty’s 
house  is  a  most  obvious  example  of  this  almost  pictorial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  space,  color  and  shadow.  The  result  is  that  each  wall 
has  the  unity  of  a  picture,  and  the  whole  house,  no  matter  from  what 
aspect,  presents  a  charming  appearance. 
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T  love  to  see  the  air-ships  go, — 

A  silk- winged  fleet  abroad, — 

From  out  the  milkweed  pod 

To  spread  the  road-news,  high  and  low, — 

And  set  the  world  a-nod. 
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THE  NATIONAL  QUALITY  OF  THE  MUSIC 
OF  FINLAND:  BY  MARIA  O.  MIELER 

LTHOUGH  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  which 
music  expresses,  are  generally  the  same  in  every 
nation,  yet  they  are  in  individual  cases  considerably 
modified  by  different  influences.  It  cannot  surprise 
one,  therefore,  that,  for  instance,  the  love  songs  are 
especially  sentimental  in  one  nation,  more  passionate 
in  another,  playful  in  a  third,  melancholy  in  a  fourth, 
and  so  on.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  popular  music  of  a  nation 
seems  to  be  greatly  determined  by  the  geographical  conditions  and 
historical  evolution  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  customs  and 
occupation  of  the  people. 

Finland,  often  called  the  land  of  a  thousand  lakes — a  land  of  quiet 
woods  and  wide  lonely  fields,  of  meditation  and  melancholy,  a  land  of 
snow  and  ice,  is  also  a  land  of  poetry  and  song,  and  like  all  the  great  na¬ 
tions  in  history,  Finland  has  its  own  epic.  It  is  called  the  “  Kalevala,” 
or  the  “Dwelling  of  the  Sons  of  Kaleva,”  a  poem  of  sublime  inspira¬ 
tion,  which  Dr.  Max  Mueller  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Niebelungen 
Sage  and  the  Iliad.  The  strong  and  wise  heroes  in  “Kalevala” 
possess  the  magic  gift  of  song  and  win  their  victories  through  the 
divine  power  of  music,  which  is  considered  as  the  veiy  voice  of  God. 

Of  an  entirely  different  stock  than  the  Germanic  tribes  in  northern 
Europe,  the  Finns  belong  to  one  of  the  many  variations  of  the  Mon¬ 
golian  race,  which  includes  the  Tartars,  Turks,  Magyars,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese.  The  ancient  Finns  had  the  northern  love  of  music 
and  their  God  of  Music,  Vainamoinen,  is  even  more  picturesque 
than  the  Greek  Orpheus.  When  Taara,  the  Old  Father,  created 
the  world,  the  legend  runs,  everybody  was  mute  and  unhappy. 
When  Vainamoinen  saw  with  sorrow  this  condition,  he  made  a 
golden  harp,  “Kantele,”  and  descending  from  the  clouds,  found  a 
resting  place  on  a  flourishing  hill  of  Taara  and  began  to  sing  and  to 
play.  The  whole  world  assembled  and  listened  eagerly  to  the 
divine  songs  and  music.  The  wind  playing  with  Vainamoinen’s 
gray  beard  and  with  his  gorgeous  garment,  reproducing  the  whisper 
of  the  songs.  The  sunshine  looked  into  his  eyes  and  learned  to  spread 
the  light  and  warmth.  The  birds  learned  all  the  trills  from  his  harp, 
while  the  little  lark  flew  higher  and  higher  in  its  musical  ecstasy, 
telling  the  world  about  the  beauty  of  life  and  song.  The  solemn  pine 
woods  and  birch  trees  learned  the  mysterious  and  powerful  chords 
which  accompanied  his  majestic  song.  And  even  the  wild  animals 
mastered  a  few  sounds  of  his  harp,  each  of  them  choosing  and  remem¬ 
bering  those  tones  that  pleased  them  most.  Close  at  his  feet  knelt 
a  heroic  youth  and  a  lovely  maiden  with  their  fair  souls  open  like 
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precious  chalices  to  receive  all  the  divine  sounds.  When  the  inspir¬ 
ing  song  was  finished  Vainamoinen  presented  to  them  his  golden 
harp,  which  should  increase  their  wisdom  and  happiness.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  poor  fishes,  who  also  had  gathered  with  all  the  others, 
had  forgotten  to  put  their  ears  out  of  the  water,  therefore  they  were 
only  able  to  imitate  the  movements  of  Vainamoinen’s  mouth  in  singing. 

The  Finnish  harp,  “Kantele,”  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Vainamoinen,  is  an  instrument  of  five  strings  tuned  g,  a, 
b,  c,  d.  Not  every  nation  possesses  a  complete  scale;  that  is, 
a  scale  extending  to  the  octave.  We  use  at  present  three  different 
scales,  viz.,  the  chromatic  scale,  the  major  scale  and  the  minor  scale. 
The  musical  scale  varies  in  different  nations,  having  in  some  instances 
more  intervals,  in  others  less;  in  others,  again,  one  or  more  intervals 
in  relation  to  the  tonic,  different  from  those  of  our  system.  Some 
of  the  oldest  Finnish  folksongs  are  restricted  to  five  tones,  and  in 
these  five  tones  vibrates  the  soul  of  the  whole  nation,  and  these  songs 
still  resound  in  all  hearts  and  tremble  on  all  lips.  Like  all  northern 
peoples,  the  Finns  are  predisposed  toward  minor  keys;  other  elements 
of  exact  definition  and  easier  analysis  being  intervallie  and  rhythmic, 
the  latter  found  especially  in  the  national  dances. 

THE  influence  of  the  Swedes  on  the  development  of  Finland 
began  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Christianity  was  forced 
upon  them,  and  has  never  ceased  entirely,  though  Sweden  had 
to  cede  Finland  to  Russia  in  eighteen  hundred  and  nine.  Now 
Russia,  though  under  solemn  pact  to  permit  liberty  of  language, 
education  and  religion,  is  engaged  in  stamping  out  the  last  vestiges 
of  nationalism  in  music  as  in  all  the  other  arts. 

The  development  of  music  as  an  art  in  the  modern  sense  began  in 
Finland  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  fundamental  work 
was  started  by  Frederic  Pacius,  a  German,  born  ineighteen  hundred  and 
nine  in  Hamburg,  who  was  called  to  be  the  professor  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Helsingfors.  He  gave  Finland,  which  he  recognized 
as  his  native  land,  its  national  hymn,  “Oi,  Maamme” — “Our  Land” 
and  he  is  also  the  composer  of  the  solemn  and  beautiful  hymn,  “Suo- 
mis  Song.”  Both  of  these  national  songs  express  the  love  of  the  people 
for  their  country,  and  their  faith  and  hope  for  a  happy  future. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  evolution  of  all  modern  arts,  the  Finnish  music 
was  for  a  time  dominated  by  other  nations,  Italian,  French  and 
German  influences,  and  the  musical  mannerisms  of  these  were  im¬ 
pinged  upon  the  work  of  the  Finnish  composers,  regardless  of  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  Finns.  Carl  Collan,  who  composed 
the  well-known  “Vasa  March,”  Gabriel  Linsen  and  Martin  Vegelius 
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are  those  whose  compositions  are  largely  based  upon  the  German  style. 

Fortunately,  a  specific  national  type  of  composition  finally  has 
begun  to  assert  itself,  and  the  composers  of  true  Finnish  music  are 
now  creating  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
the  emotions  of  the  people,  and  naturally  their  productions  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  music  evolved  under  the  influences  of  foreign  inspiration. 
They  have  built  their  creations  upon  the  basis  of  the  Finnish  folk¬ 
song,  the  true  product  of  the  people,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are 
producing  melody  which  expresses  naturally  the  heights  and  depths 
of  the  quality  of  the  nation  itself. 

The  most  prominent  composer,  the  man  on  whom  all  young 
Finland  has  set  its  hope,  is  Jean  Sibelius,  born  December  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  Tavastehus.  He  is  the  true  son 
of  the  people,  and  is  remarkable  because  of  the  productivity  as  well 
as  originality  of  his  talent.  Although  a  pupil  of  prominent  Germans 
like  A.  Becker  in  Berlin  and  C.  Goldmark  in  Vienna,  he,  as  few 
others,  has  achieved  in  his  work  the  expression  of  the  typical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  nature  of  Finland  and  the  national  individuality  of  the 
Finns.  He  is  the  real  creator  of  the  Finnish  Voice  in  the  Chorus 
of  the  Nations.  Entirely  independent  in  feeling  and  following  only 
his  genius,  his  purpose  is  to  widen  the  limits  of  the  expression  of  the 
beautiful  in  music.  As  the  master  and  leader  of  musical  young 
Finland,  even  more  intimately  than  the  poets  and  painters  his  great 
symphonic  poems  paint  episodes  from  the  “Kalevala,”  and  in  his 
suites  for  the  orchestra  is  the  peaceful,  deep  and  melancholy  beauty 
of  Finland.  Jean  Sibelius  is  supported  by  the  state,  and  so,  entirely 
untroubled  by  material  cares,  he  devotes  his  genius  to  the  uplifting 
of  the  musical  life  of  his  native  land.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
he  has  composed  two  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  quartettes  and 
quintettes,  a  sonata,  numerous  slighter  pieces  for  the  piano,  and 
many  inspiring  songs,  such  as  “Ingalill,”  “Black  Roses,”  “But  My 
Bird  Is  Long  in  Homing,”  etc. 

Very  popular  as  a  writer  of  songs  is  Oscar  Merikanto,  bom  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  whose  songs,  “Pai,  Pai,  Paitaressu,” 
a  charming  lullaby,  “Miksi  Laulan,”  and  many  others,  deserve  a 
wide  recognition.  He  has  composed  also  an  opera,  “Pohjan  Neiti,” 
which  has  brought  Jiim  the  genuine  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

The  tendency  to  introduce  into  the  art  of  music  the  national  color, 
we  find  also  in  the  works  of  Armas  Jarnefelt,  born  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine.  Lyric  beauty  and  rich  expressive  instrumentation 
mark  his  compositions.  His  symphonic  poem,  “Korsholm,”  was 
last  year  played  by  the  New  York  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra. 
As  a  musician,  ;  s  well  as  the  founder  of  a  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
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in  Helsingfors,  R.  Kajanus  receives  the  gratitude  of'  his  country. 
One  of  the  younger  composers  who  follows  the  wake  of  J.  Sibelius, 
is  Erkki  Melartin,  born  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  who 
has  become  famous  through  songs  of  infinitely  charming  melan¬ 
choly  and  poetical  conception.  C.  Flodin  and  Selim  Palmgren  are 
also  doing  important  work  in  the  development  of  Finnish  music,  the 
latter  as  a  composer  of  brilliant  piano  pieces. 

There  is  much  original  power  and  beauty  in  this  new  Finnish 
music;  but  perhaps  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  it  thor¬ 
oughly  one  should  know  something  of  mythology  and  of  the  life  of 
the  people;  certainly  to  those  who  understand,  it  takes  its  place  with 
the  real  creative  music  of  modern  times, — strongly  inspired,  free  from 
imitation,  characteristic  of  the  fearless,  vivid,  vital  nation  in  which 
it  was  born. 

Its  melodies  are  like  the  stirring  winds  of  the  north  and  suggest 
the  sparkling  atmosphere  of  the  mysterious  aurora  borealis.  To 
the  Finns  both  sadness  and  joy  are  but  opportunities  to  express  power 
and  heroism,  and  their  music  voices  the  beauty  of  a  people  sensitive 
and  sympathetic  to  all  the  great  forces  of  Nature. 
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A  shadow  here,  a  shadow  there, 

A  little  sunshine  everywhere; 
Today,  great  joy:  tomorrow,  care. 


A  throb  of  love,  a  thrill  of  hate: 

A  long,  long  waiting  at  the  gate 
For  dawns  that  break  an  hour  too  late. 


And  yet  a  splendid  round:  a  strife 
That  man  may  win  who  dares  the  knife 
And  plays  the  game — the  game  of  life. 

— C.  M.  Garrett. 
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TREE  SURGERY:  A  LESSON  IN  THE  CARE  OF 
TREES  ALONG  SCIENTIFIC  LINES 


KT  HAS  been  said  that  trees  touch  upon  immortality, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  die  of  age,  but  of 
diseases  resulting  from  decay,  which,  if  proper  methods 
were  used,  could  be  easily  cured  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  entirely  prevented.  To  many  of  us  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  trees  has  long  been  a  conscious  if  un¬ 
expressed  sentiment,  and  in  the  later  years  of  life 
the  knowledge  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  homestead  itself  might 
seem  less  unendurable  to  our  homesick  grown-up  hearts  than  to 
discover  the  loss  of  some  well-remembered  tree,  associated  with  youth, 
pleasure,  romance,— a  symbol  of  imperishable  beauty  and  strength. 
It  is  not  merely  the  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  the  shade  of  the  tree 
or  its  ornamental  qualities  which  causes  the  average  village  to  fence 
in  its  one  “big  tree,”  to  protect  it  from  injury,  to  warn  merry  thought¬ 
less  lads  that  jack-knives  must  be  folded  in  its  friendly  presence. 
It  is  something  finer  and  nearer  approaching  reverence,  this  love  of 
the  particular  old  tree  which  has  looked  down  upon  the  growth  of 
the  town  for  a  century  or  more,  and  spread  its  sheltering  arms  in 
kindly  blessing  over  many  generations  of  the  dwellers  therein.  It 
practically  becomes  a  village  heirloom,  a  municipal  treasure.  Chil¬ 
dren  play  in  its  shade,  and  their  children  plight  troth  in  the  moonlight 
sifting  through  its  branches.  The  pall  bearers  who  weep  over  a 
comrade’s  death  rest  there  for  a  last  memory  of  his  presence.  And 
the  mother  remembers  her  first  love  message  as  she  passes  there  to 
escape  the  sun  on  that  wonderful  day  when  she  bears  home  in  her 
arms  the  baby  from  the  christening  at  the  little  church.  The  father 
is  there  at  her  side,  and  together  they  look  across  their  new  wee  friend 
with  misty  eyes.  The  old  tree  rustles  her  leaves  sympathetically;  she 
knows  by  heart  all  their  joys,  and  if  there  are  sorrows  for  them  in 
the  future  she  has  no  wish  to  prophesy  them.  Thus  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  why  we  of  village  memories  think  so  tenderly  and  lovingly  of 
the  “big  "tree,”  for  it  has  through  centuries  grown  to  epitomize  the 
life  of  our  village,  and  all  the  sentiment  and  history  of  the  town  has 
brushed  by  its  stout  old  trunk. 

I  remember  a  wonderful  old  Balm  of  Gilead  which  led  a  noble, 
serene  existence  at  the  edge  of  a  Hudson  River  town,  bom  before 
Hudson’s  day.  It  stood  at  that  point  of  the  village  green  where  three 
roads  crossed,  but  so  long  had  it  dominated  that  section  of  the  country 
that  streets  and  towns  were  named  after  it.  “Ralmville”  had  grown 
up  at  its  feet,  and  Gilead  Road  led  out  from  the  main  town  to  the 
mountain  edge,  and  all  roads  from  far  and  near  carried  a  sign-post 
“To  Balm  of  Gilead.”  It  was  the  oldest  landmark  in  the  country. 
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About  its  roots  a  grass  plot  had  been  cultivated  and  the  plot  was 
fenced  in  from  the  profanation  of  heedless  strangers.  On  great  days 
of  celebration,  like  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Election  Day,  a  flag-pole 
was  run  up  beside  the  tree  and  the  stars  and  stripes  fluttered  through 
its  branches.  The  minister  himself  was  not  spoken  of  with  greater 
reverence,  or  the  memory  of  the  absent  with  greater  affection.  What 
fragrance  dropped  from  the  early  blossoms,  what  balm  in  every 
breeze  that  blew  down  from  the  branches. 

It  is  possible  only  through  such  a  love  and  reverence  for  the  old 
trees  that  we  begin  to  appreciate  this  new  scientific  discovery  which 
nurses  the  young  and  protects  the  old  of  the  tree  world  with  the  same 
thought  we  are  accustomed  to  associating  only  with  the  care  of  human 
beings.  The  value  of  tree  surgery  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  can 
restore  the  old,  but  that  it  knows  the  evil  ways  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  young  and  middle  aged.  And  yet  with  all  that  is  being  accom- 
plished  we  know  that  the  science  is  only  in  its  beginning,  and  that 
undoubtedly  the  possibilities  of  its  usefulness  will  spread  from  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  tree,  those  loved  and  needed  personally, 
out  to  the  care  of  all  the  old  and  sickly  trees,  particularly  throughout 
the  big  private  estates,  where  vast  acres  of  timber  are  regarded  as  a 
financial  asset. 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  especially  to  awaken  an  interest  in  all 
invalid  trees,  young  and  old,  large  and  small,  and  then  to  express 
briefly  and  accurately  some  methods  of  treating  them,  so  that  those 
interested  may  be  able  to  establish  in  their  own  garden  “tree  clinics,’' 
and  do  private  home  surgery  wherever  it  is  practicable.  It  wrould 
be  well  first  of  all  to  understand  the  construction  and  growth  of  trees 
that  we  may  know  their  weaknesses  and  the  kind  of  especial  care 
which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  preserve  them.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  parts  of  a  tree  may  be  characterized  as  follows:  The  root, 
the  trunk  and  the  crown.  It  is  the  root,  of  course,  which  absorb 
the  moisture  and  mineral  substance  from  the  soil.  The  trunk  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  tree,  for  it  is  here  that  the 
real  growth  occurs,  and  it  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  passage  for  the 
food  from  the  root  to  the  crown,  where  it  is  digested  and  passed  back 
to  and  through  the  cambium,  a  film  of  growing  tissue  which  com¬ 
pletely  envelops  the  roots,  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  leaves  and  a  few  other  tissues,  is  the  only  part  which 
is  really  alive.  The  sap  wood  and  heart  wood  are  respectively  be¬ 
neath  the  cambium  toward  the  pith  of  the  tree,  and  when  once  decay 
has  gone  through  the  break  in  the  cambium  layer,  its  progress  is  swift 
unless  stringent  measures  of  care  are  taken,  The  crown  is  the  upper 
part  composed  of  the  branches,  leaves  and  fruiting  bodies.  Repro- 
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CLEANING  A  DISEASED  CAVITY  IN  AN 
OLD  TREE  WITH  CHISEL  AND  MALLET. 

EXCAVATED  TREE,  WITH  CAVITY  READY 
FOR  FILLING  WITH  CEMENT. 


TREE  FILLED  WITH  CEMENT  PROPERLY  ROUNDED 
SO  THAT  BARK  WILL  EVENTUALLY  GROW  OVER 
THE  CAVITY  AND  ENTIRELY  HIDE  THE  EVI¬ 
DENCE  OF  EXCAVATION. 


LIMBS  OF  TREES  PROPERLY  SUPPORTED  BY  IRON 
BARS  HELD  BY  BOLTS  AND  WASHERS,  INSTEAD 
OF  BANDS  AROUND  THE  BRANCHES. 
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duction  occurs  here,  and  it  is  here  also  that  many  of  the  enemies  to 
tree  life  make  their  onslaught. 

On  every  healthy  growing  tree  a  great  quantity  of  dead  wood 
collects,  and  in  the  course  of  time  branches  break  off  or  bark  peels 
away  and  leaves  openings  for  insects,  fungous  diseases,  frosts,  etc., 
to  do  their  damaging  work.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  these  dead 
limbs  be  not  neglected  or  given  a  chance  to  fall  off  of  their  own 
accord.  They  should  be  cut  off  immediately,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  and  for  the  following  reasons :  The  cut  should  be  made  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  contour  of  the  tree;  stubs  should  not  remain,  for 
they  prevent  the  new  bark  from  spreading  rapidly  over  the  wound, 
and  unless  this  new  bark  does  spread  quickly  decay  is  bound  to  occur. 
A  further  preventive  is  that  of  dressing  all  the  cuts  with  coal  tar  or  a 
drab  lead  paint,  until  the  wound  has  a  chance  to  heal.  Other  limbs 
that  should  be  removed  in  the  same  manner  are  the  less  healthy  ones 
that  cross  those  which  would  be  strong  if  given  the  chance.  Crossing 
limbs  are  bound  to  chafe. 

Still  another  cause  for  pruning  comes  when  we  are  aware  that 
some  of  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  damaged,  which  is  sometimes  caused 
by  grading  the  soil,  thus  burying  the  roots  too  deep,  or  by  frost  or 
drought.  In  this  case  the  trees  should  receive  pruning  at  the  crown, 
because  when  any  considerable  number  of  roots  are  injured  sufficient 
moisture  to  supply  all  the  twigs  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  sun  and 
winds  evaporate  more  water  than  the  tree  can  afford.  Here  a  thin¬ 
ning  out  of  the  branches  will  restore  the  balance  between  the  roots 
and  the  crown,  giving  the  former  an  opportunity  to  regain  their 
health  and  strength. 

TOO  heavy  a  limb  that  is,  one  too  heavy  for  the  supporting  trunk, 
may  cause  trouble  by  breaking  off  at  an  undesirable  spot  and 
leaving  a  jagged  wound  that  will  never  heal.  Limbs  of  this 
sort  should  be  supported  by  iron  bars  running  to  other  branches. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  here  that  neither  the  supporting  nor  sup¬ 
ported  limb  is  injured,  a  calamity  sure  to  occur  if  bands  are  clasped 
around  them  to  hold  the  bars,  for  these  bands  will  choke  the  tree 
exactly  as  would  a  collar  around  the  neck  of  a  growing  animal  even¬ 
tually  choke  it.  The  method  from  which  no  harm  can  come  is  that 
of  boring  a  hole  completely  through  the  limbs,  taking  care  not  to 
split  them,  and  then  using  a  bolt  and  washer  to  hold  the  bars.  In 
cases  where  the  limb  to  be  supported  is  extremely  heavy  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  several  bolts  and  bars  be  used  in  order  that  the  strain 
may  be  distributed  and  splitting  prevented  when  the  tree  sways  with 
the  wind. 
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There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  life  of  the  tree  than  a 
cavity,  for  in  it  fungi  breed  and  decay  spreads  rapidly.  When  one 
is  found  the  proper  course  of  cure  is  simple,  consisting  of  the  cleaning 
out  of  all  decayed  and  diseased  tissues  until  nothing  but  sound  wood 
remains,  and  after  coating  the  purified  cavity  with  tar  filling  it  with  the 
best  grade  of  Portland  cement,  laid  in  wet,  over  wires  and  rounded 
to  the  contour  of  the  bark,  thus  giving  the  cambium  a  chance  to  grow 
over  it.  This  process  requires  considerable  skill  and  it  is  better  to 
leave  such  work  to  the  hands  of  tree  experts. 

Some  of  the  diseases  to  which  trees  are  subject  are  as  follows: 
Poisoning,  injuries  from  heat  and  cold,  abnormal  food  and  moisture 
supply,  mechanical  injuries,  fungi  and  insects,  none  of  which  is 
incurable;  for  by  proper  pruning,  filling  cavities  and  scientific  nurtur¬ 
ing,  almost  any  tree,  no  matter  how  diseased,  can  be  saved.  Con¬ 
sider  the  recent  dying  of  the  chestnut  trees.  This  was  caused  by  the 
growth  of  fungi  peculiar  to  the  chestnut,  and  from  which  there  evolved 
a  species  of  spore  which  was  blown  through  the  air,  sometimes  for 
miles,  until  alighting  on  a  wound — often  a  very  small  one — on  another 
chestnut,  started  its  decay,  and  this  new  growth  of  fungi  in  turn 
spread  its  emissaries  of  disease  until  all  the  chestnuts  within  a  radius 
of  perhaps  twenty  miles  were  either  dying  or  dead.  Had  people 
but  known  it  or  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  some  of  the  many  and 
proficient  tree  experts,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  chestnut 
trees  might  have  been  saved.  It  is  true  that  no  absolute  means  of 
controlling  this  disease  is  known,  but  tree  experts  have  found  that 
by  cutting  off  the  diseased  twigs  or  by  cleansing  the  cavities  in  which 
the  fungus  has  grown,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  a  wash  composed 
of  copper  sulphate,  the  tree  will  be  benefited  and  no  spore  will  come 
from  it  to  hurt  the  other  chestnuts.  It  is  essential,  of  course,  that 
once  a  tree  has  been  treated  it  should  be  watched  closely  for  a  long 
time  to  see  that  no  new  growth  of  fungus  appears. 

THE  insects  which  make  such  war  upon  our  trees  are  divided 
into  three  classes;  the  leaf-eating,  the  sucking  and  the  boring, 
and  the  method  of  combating  them  is  different  for  each  class. 
Leaf-eating  insects,  such  as  caterpillars,  etc.,  are  best  destroyed 
through  poisoning  their  food,  and  this  is  done  by  spraying  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  with  chemicals  that  accomplish  the  desired  killing,  yet  do 
not,  at  the  same  time,  injure  the  protoplasm  of  the  tender  growing 
leaves.  A  mixture  of  arsenate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  lead  (two  to 
eight  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water)  so  combined  that  the  arsenic 
becomes  insoluble  in  water,  is  perhaps  the  best  spray  known,  and  it 
may  be  used  in  any  reasonable  strength.  In  doing  this  it  is  best  to 
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use  such  a  sprayer  as  permits  the  moisture  to  fall  upon  the  leaves  in  the 
form  of  a  mist,  thus  spreading  the  tiny  particles  of  poison  all  over 
the  surface.  Never  use  an  amount  sufficient  to  drip  from  the  leaves. 

With  the  sucking  insects  it  has  been  found  that  a  spray  of  some 
oily  preparation  that  will  not  damage  the  foliage  of  the  tree  is  best, 
something  which  will  cover  the  insects  with  a  film  and  suffocate  them. 
The  boring  insects  which  do  the  most  damage  bore  into  the  bark 
and  wood  where  spraying  will  not  affect  them.  A  wood  borer  may 
be  killed  by  running  a  soft  wire  into  the  hole  until  the  larva  is  pierced.  ’ 
Or  if  carbon  bi-sulphide  is  squirted  in  and  the  hole  stopped  up  the 
liquid  will  become  a  gas  and  the  larva  suffocated.  The  bark  borers 
work  in  the  cambium  and  are  very  likely  to  girdle  the  trees.  The 
shot-hole  borer  is  so  called  because  of  the  many  holes  made  in  the 
bark  by  the  adult  beetles  as  they  emerge.  When  such  holes  appear, 
the  damage  has  been  done,  and  the  affected  trees  should  be  cut  down 
as  soon  as  noticed  and  burned  immediately.  Such  trees  cannot  be 
saved,  and  after  the  first  holes  appear  the  beetles  continue  to  come 
out  and  fly  to  other  trees.  Thus  hasty  action  is  necessary  to  destroy 
the  beetles  in  order  to  save  the  surrounding  trees.  The  borers  are 
not  apt  to  attack  sound,  healthy  specimens. 

Tree  planting  and  transplanting  is  a  subject  for  exhaustive 
study  and  should  not  be  attempted,  except  in  rare  instances,  by 
any  but  the  expert.  Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  the  work  and  the 
delicacy  required  to  do  it,  there  is  the  question  of  suitability  to  con¬ 
sider.  One  must  be  something  of  a  landscape  artist  in  order  to  get 
the  tree  in  such  a  place  as  will  show  it  to  best  advantage  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  an  added  decoration  to  the  landscape,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  seen.  Again,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  botany  is  essential,  for  it  is  the  soil  that  acts  as  arbiter  of  the 
kind  of  tree  that  can  be  planted  successfully,  so  greatly  do  the 
amounts  of  moisture  and  mineral  substance  required  by  the  different 
sorts  of  tree  vary.  The  planter  must  therefore  know  the  habits 
and  needs  of  the  trees  with  which  he  is  working.  This  holds  good 
also  in  the  matter  of  transplanting.  Often  a  tree  that  was  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  at  one  end  of  an  estate,  when  moved  to  another  will 
not  thrive,  no  matter  how  skilfully  the  transplanting  has  been  done. 

This  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  things  that  may  happen  to  the 
beautiful  old  trees  surrounding  our  country  homes,  which  give  them 
their  dignity  and  their  homeliness,  may  interest  many  and  lead  to 
the  taking  up  of  the  study  of  the  care  of  trees  in  earnest  or,  if  there 
be  not  time,  to  the  employment  of  men  to  whom  the  care  of  trees 
is  a  business  and  whose  success  is  dependent  not  upon  the  mere  giv¬ 
ing  of  advice,  but  upon  actually  saving  diseased  and  dying  trees. 
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HAVE  thought  of  fitting  the  interior  of  my  home  with 
walnut  wood,”  a  woman  recently  said  to  an  artist- 
builder.  “  Do  you  advise  me  to  use  it  ?  For  I  do 
not  want  to  put  too  much  money  into  anything  that 
is  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion.”  And  the  artisan  shud¬ 
dered.  “To  think,”  he  said,  “that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  fashion  in  a  wood  so  beautiful  and 
durable  as  walnut,  that  a  woman’s  interest  in  it  should  hinge  on  whether 
or  no  others  would  think  it  in  style  or  pronounce  it  the  fashion,  and 
that  she  should  stand  ready  to  discard  it  whenever  their  ignorant 
opinion  should  change!  How  can  a  woman,”  the  man  continued, 
“fit  up  her  own  home  other  than  in  accord  with  her  own  taste,  her 
own  personal  appreciation  of  beauty  and  comfort  ?  And  having 
achieved  this,  or  even  the  vision  of  it,  how  could  she  let  her  purpose 
hinge  on  whether  someone  else  agreed  with  her,  or  fancied  something 
different  ?  What  relation  have  other  people’s  houses  to  hers  ?  She 
would  not  permit  anyone  to  dictate  to  her  a  fashion  in  children  or 
husbands  or  religion,  then  why  in  a  home,  which  according  to  her 
theory  should  be  the  blessed  abode  of  all  three  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  artificial  or  absurd  idea  than  that  fashion  could  create 
or  destroy  anything  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  fashion  cannot  even 
exist  where  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  work.  Walnut 
wood,  for  instance,  is  an  appropriate,  permanently  beautiful  fitting 
for  a  room,  or  it  is  the  reverse.  Its  beauty  cannot  be  intermittent.’ 

And  the  man’s  argument  in  regard  to  wood  applies  with  equal 
force  to  architecture,  furniture  and  every  final  piece  of  handicraft 
which  enters  into  the  process  of  home  fitting.  It  is,  in  fact,  true  of 
all  of  life.  If  you  understand  the  truth  about  beauty  and  then  labor 
to  express  it,  you  have  discovered  the  secret  of  right,  happy  living. 
And  what  one  or  a  dozen  people  think  about  some  new  trivial  departure 
along  eccentric  lines  can  no  more  affect  the  life  of  the  woman  who 
has  learned  to  see  clearly,  to  live  consistently,  than  the  gay  chirp  of 
a  spring  robin  would  make  her  decide  to  model  her  home  after  the 
cross  section  of  a  nest.  The  achievement  of  beauty  in  architecture, 
in  home  fitting,  is  too  fundamental  and  vital  a  matter  to  be  affected 
by  the  chirping  of  robins,  or  neighbors.  It  is  the  expression,  or  should 
be,  of  all  the  supreme  impulse  toward  reasonable  beauty  which  a 
human  being  is  capable  of.  Imagine  a  fashion  about  the  material 
symbol  of  spiritual  development, — and  a  home  is  this  or  nothing. 
But  to  appreciate  beauty  fully  one  must  labor  to  produce  it.  It  is 
not  enough  to  recognize  it.  It  is  necessary  to  cooperate  with  Nature 
in  making  it  possible. 
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AS  WE  have  so  often  said,  it  is  the  work  which  creates  to  meet 
a  need,  creates  sincerely  and  as  vitally  as  possible,  that  is 
responsible  for  practically  all  permanent  beauty,  outside  of 
that  in  which  Nature  herself  is  the  craftsman.  But  there  is  much 
to  be  understood  in  connection  with  the  word  work,  which  most  of 
us  have  never  taken  into  consideration.  Work,  especially  in  America, 
has  come  to  mean  the  ignominious,  arduous  performance  of  duty, 
to  be  accomplished  in  a  state  of  coma,  to  be  finished  swiftly,  to  be 
forgotten.  And  of  itself,  without  purpose  or  interest,  work  can,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  become  not  only  a  deadly  menace  to  development, 
but  a  system  of  personal  demoralization  for  commercial  results,  so  that, 
as  is  often  done,  to  recommend  work  in  a  wholesale  way  to  take  the 
place  of  play,  and  this  to  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  work,  or 
to  insist  that  work  intrinsically  is  of  value  without  relation  to  results, 
is  to  lessen  the  appreciation  of  the  right  use  and  beauty  of  labor, 
and  to  render  any  argument  in  its  favor  open  to  just  criticism. 

The  plea  which  The  Craftsman  wishes  to  make  is  for  intelli¬ 
gent  labor  which  meets  a  practical  need  and  which  is  also  productive 
of  beauty;  which  is  wiser  than  play  because  it  includes  the  element 
of  play  and  yet  leads  to  results;  is  more  lasting  in  effect  than  work 
unrelated  to  life  because  it  is  the  result  of  enlightened  purpose,  and 
thus  is  a  part  of  general  progress.  What  we  plead  for  is  discriminating 
labor,  not  mere  slavery  or  unthinking  play.  It  is  productive  work 
beyond  mere  financial  returns  that  we  believe  will  carry  the  final  benefit 
for  the  human  race.  And  in  the  products  of  this  sort  of  work  there 
is  not  likely  ever  to  enter  the  question  of  fashion;  for  fashion  is  born 
of  the  swift-moving,  unthinking  machine  which  produces  for  sales 
only ;  it  has  no  relation  to  life ;  it  has  no  desire  to  have  such  a  relation ; 
its  purpose  is  to  hypnotize  intelligence  for  financial  returns.  But 
the  woman  who  has  woven  her  own  rug  and  the  man  wTho  has  built 
furniture  suited  to  his  own  home  will  not  be  apt  to  take  seriously 
the  dictates  of  fashion.  These  people  have  gone  beyond  such  arti¬ 
ficial  discriminations.  They  have  created  beauty  through  their  own 
effort,  and  the  handiwork  which  is  the  result  they  regard  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  asset  in  the  interest  of  their  lives. 

At  present  in  this  matter  of  work  American  people  rest  under  the 
great  disadvantage  of  having  permitted  themselves  to  take  a  some¬ 
what  artificial  unthinking  point  of  view.  We  have  lost  the  knowledge 
of  what  a  stupendous  force  work  is  and  should  be  in  the  development 
of  the  individual,  and  we  have  forgotten  the  great  lessons  of  restraint, 
concentration  and  discipline  wdiich  work,  and  work  only,  can  teach  the 
youth  of  a  land.  We  have  established  among  us  that  awful  blight,  the 
non- working  aristocracy,  actually  far  worse  than  any  European  aristoc- 
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racy;  for  in  Europe,  at  least  the  idle  people  have  duties  to  state  and 
estate,  to  army  and  navy,  and  in  a  feeble  way  to  Society,  duties  which 
apparently  do  not  exist  for  the  wealthy  class  in  America.  Thus 
the  rich  man  in  this  country  who  has  neither  profession  nor  business 
is  idle;  and  all  that  is  left  is  to  substitute  play  for  work.  The  almost 
inevitable  result  of  this  artificial  existence  is  a  scorn  for  labor,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  absence  of  understanding  of  its  vital  significance  to 
nation  and  individual. 

Not  only  have  we  created  this  futile  idle  class  and  allowed  it  to 
flourish,  but  we  are  continually  exploiting  it  in  our  literature  and  in 
our  press,  until  throughout  our  civilization  there  is  springing  up  a 
totally  false  point  of  view  toward  the  intrinsic  value  of  work.  The 
girl  in  our  factories,  in  our  shops  and  in  our  village  homes  largely 
has  one  standard  of  gentility  (tragic  word),  and  this  is  idleness.  The 
mother  may  work,  but  not  the  daughter.  Pretty  widely  throughout 
America  our  young  women  are  ashamed  of  housework,  ashamed  to 
cook  or  to  sew  or  to  care  for  the  small  members  of  the  family.  A 
girl  may  be  weak  and  silly,  even  unamiable,  but  somehow  she 
establishes  herself  satisfactorily  in  her  own  mind  as  a  social  success 
if  she  is  also  useless.  An  ignorance  of  vital  domestic  conditions  and 
her  own  inability  to  cope  with  them  she  somehow  characterizes  in  her 
own  mind  as  “being  a  lady.” 

AND  with  our  boys  it  is  not  so  very  different.  To  do  errands, 
to  help  in  any  way  about  the  house,  to  perform  any  kind  of 
manual  labor,  at  heme  or  in  business,  is  esteemed  unmanly 
and  vulgar.  The  mother  says  of  her  daughter,  perhaps  to  her, 
“Anna  is  so  refined;  she  does  not  like  work.”  And  the  father  says 
of  his  son,  or  perhaps  to  him,  “My  boy  wants  to  make  something  of 
himself  besides  a  common  workman.”  Thus  wre  encourage  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  regard  labor  as  “common,"  beneath  their  consideration,  when 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  intelligent  work  would  be  the  one  method  by 
which  daughter  and  son  would  secure  essential  mental,  moral  and 
physical  growth. 

But  as  yet  mothers  and  fathers  in  this  nation  do  not  see  clearly 
the  tremendous  truth  about  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not 
quite  thinking  it  out;  they  have  perhaps  in  their  own  youth  slaved  too 
much,  worked  too  hard  without  a  purpose  other  than  a  livelihood. 
Their  only  memory  of  work  is  in  connection  with  hardship  and  as  an 
unsatisfactory  process  of  earning  food  and  reaching  old  age.  Not 
having  stopped  to  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  always  the  use  and 
abuse  of  good,  they  reason  from  their  own  unfulfilled  experience  with 
labor  that  it  will  be  better  for  their  children  to  live  idle  lives  (which 
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in  truth  is  a  thousand  times  more  disastrous) .  Where  they  have  been 
poor  their  children  shall  be  rich;  where  they  have  worked  for  them¬ 
selves,  others  shall  work  for  their  children.  And  it  proves  how  little 
they  really  think  that  they  are  willing  to  pass  on  to  any  other  than 
their  own  what  has  seemed  to  them  the  slavery  of  labor.  They  have 
not  reasoned  out  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  better  conditions  which 
have  hurt  them,  rather  than  to  merely  spare  their  own  children  from 
suffering.  Of  course,  it  is  all  selfish,  illogical  and  unthinking,  and 
yet  this  attitude  of  mind  obtains  all  over  our  country,  in  the  average 
middle-class  American  household,  and  spells  disaster  both  for  par¬ 
ents  and  children.  For  to  release  children  wholly  from  their  obli¬ 
gations  to  life  is  to  breed  lack  of  discipline,  lack  of  sympathy,  a  desire 
for  success  without  effort,  for  achievement  without  purpose  and  a 
scorn  of  realities.  This  tendency  must  eventually  kill  romance, 
degrade  affection  and  create  false  ethical  standards. 

The  beauty  of  service,  which  the  truly  great  of  all  ages,  from  the 
time  of  Christ  until  today,  have  realized,  is  lost  sight  of  in  this  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  there  is  no  recollection  apparently  of  the  fact  that  to 
serve  others  without  money  and  without  price  was  once  reckoned 
a  fundamental  of  Christianity.  Today  the  supercilious  attitude 
toward  labor  and  toward  those  who  labor  has  become  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  disintegrating  forces  in  all  Protestant  religion.  While 
we  pursue  the  worship  of  our  idle  rich,  we  fail  to  realize  that  in  the 
first  place  it  was  service  without  money  which  was  really  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  aristocracies.  Those  who  ranked  preeminent  in  a  com¬ 
munity  achieved  the  distinction  because  they  served  others  and  re¬ 
fused  all  compensation.  In  the  very  beginning  of  kingdoms  the  king 
himself  was  made  the  chief  of  the  people  because  he  had  chosen  to 
serve  them,  to  think  for  them,  perhaps  to  battle  for  them  without 
reward.  Today,  even,  the  crown  worn  by  the  King  of  England 
bears  the  motto  ich  dien  (I  serve),  a  pathetic  echo  from  those  far¬ 
away  times  when  the  workers  were  exalted  and  the  drones  forgotten 
or  obliterated.  But  so  perverted  have  we  become  that  today  it  is 
the  drones  who  wear  the  insignia  of  achievement,  while  those  who 
serve  truly  and  unselfishly  are  often  without  honor. 

AND  yet  if  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  of  this  country  would 
look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face,  work  would  once  more 
become  a  title  of  dignity,  associated  with  beauty  and  happiness. 
The  very  children  themselves  would  see  to  this  if  left  unhampered, 
for  when  not  restricted  with  undiscriminating  rules  children  know, 
or  crave  to  know,  the  delight  of  work.  The  very  plays  of  natural 
children  are  invariably  adaptations  of  real  things  to  their  own  little 
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ways  and  means.  Normal  little  girls  adore  being  in  the  kitchen  and 
are  enchanted  to  wipe  real  dishes  or  pat  an  actual  pie  into  shape, 
while  to  make  one  side  of  a  grown-up  bed  or  sweep,  with  a  baby  brush 
in  hand,  a  real  room  where  grown-up  people  live,  are  among  the  real 
joys  of  childhood.  The  smallest  tots  will  work  for  their  dollies, 
dressing  them,  putting  them  to  bed,  making  their  tiny  clothes  and 
arranging  busy  practical  lives  for  them.  All  this  is  the  very  normal 
instinct  of  childhood  which  gets  its  joy  out  of  actualities.  It  has 
no  modern  standards  for  separating  its  little  life  into  work  and  play, 
frowning  at  one  and  happy  in  the  other,  and  is  only  hurt  and  grieved 
when  the  average  mother,  as  is  usually  the  case,  heedlessly  but  per¬ 
sistently  endeavors  to  kill  this  instinct  for  play-work,  and  to  offer 
instead  instruction  in  that  fatal  estate  of  “being  a  lady.”  The  busy, 
happy  little  personality  must  be  taught  that  it  must  sit  still,  keep 
away  from  the  kitchen,  take  no  part  in  the  daily  routine  of  making 
the  home  pleasant,  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  value  of  mutual 
service,  in  order  to  grow  up  into  a  stilted,  artificial,  undisciplined  per¬ 
son  without  much  happiness  or  usefulness  in  life. 

Picture  what  a  child  would  gain  if  taught  that  all  the  small  home 
tasks  had  a  relation  to  real  joy  in  life,  that  it  was  a  significant  pleas¬ 
ure  to  do  some  work  for  mother  or  father,  brother  or  sister,  until 
unconsciously  the  duties  and  tasks  of  the  ordinary  household  became 
a  symbol  of  the  sympathetic  dependence  of  the  family  and  their  need 
of  mutual  service.  Of  course,  a  child  would  not  be  taught  these 
things  in  words;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  necessary.  It  would  all  be 
evolved  by  the  wise  attitude  of  the  mother  in  developing  the  child’s 
natural  instincts  and  in  fostering  a  love  of  simple  home  conditions. 

And  the  boy  who  wants  to  build  a  house  or  paint  a  fence  or  “play 
pretend”  in  a  shop,  he,  too,  should  be  allowed  all  possible  freedom 
for  the  development  of  these  instincts  and  for  the  turning  into  right 
channels  his  joy  in  the  play  which  relates  to  interesting  work.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  such  a  boy  would  have  a  better  physique,  a 
wider  intelligence,  a  saner  understanding  of  real  happiness  than  the 
one  whose  chance  in  life  is  back  of  a  bank  window  or  idling  in  a  law 
office  to  acquire  that  interesting  but  anomalous  position  known  as  the 
“American  gentleman.” 

In  the  public  schools,  where  the  majority  of  city  children,  at  least, 
secure  practically  about  all  the  instruction,  spiritual  as  well  as  mental, 
which  is  likely  to  come  their  way,  the  attitude  toward  work  is  even 
more  deplorable  usually  than  in  the  home.  The  unacknowledged 
aim  of  the  average  metropolitan  schools  seems  to  be,  in  actual  in¬ 
struction  as  well  as  in  the  personal  point  of  view  of  the  instructor,  to 
insist  upon  the  degrading  quality  of  work  and  the  necessity  of  be- 
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longing  to  the  professional  classes  to  achieve  happiness.  The  word 
mechanic  in  these  schools  is  a  term  but  little  above  some  opprobrious 
epithet,  housework  something  to  “rise  above”  or  to  ignore.  The 
boy  whose  father  wears  a  blouse  learns  to  hide  the  fact ;  the  girl  whose 
mother  cooks  and  washes  for  her  comfort  blushes  if  her  companions 
realize  that  she  is  associated  with  such  humiliations  in  her  home  life. 

Apparently,  our  schools  are  planned  to  create  and  foster  a  leisure 
class,  out  of  harmony  with  our  democratic  institutions.  Thus  chil¬ 
dren  after  leaving  school  face  life  without  the  least  comprehension 
of  our  national  ideals  or  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  liberty.  It  is 
quite  appalling  if  one  thinks  into  the  inevitable  result  of  the  sort  of 
instruction  we  are  giving  most  of  our  future  citizens,  which  is  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  idle  lives  without  means  of  support  in  their  idleness. 

WHAT  do  we  intend  to  do  with  all  these  children  whose  natural 
instinct  for  labor  we  have  destroyed  and  whom  we  have  trained 
to  a  false  standard  of  society,  in  no  wise  preparing  them  for 
success  in  professional  channels,  or  in  the  least  permitting  them  to 
understand  the  truth  about  the  wide  fields  of  usefulness  from  which 
they  have  been  withdrawn  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  result  of  our  fake  attitude  toward  labor  in  the  state  of 
unrest  and  idleness  in  our  cities,  which  is  constantly  making  for  an 
increase  of  poverty  and  crime,  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  cope 
with,  and  which  is  due  wholly  to  our  ignorant,  foolish  attitude  toward 
“common  work.”  And  this  must  continue  until  we  teach  our  chil¬ 
dren  both  at  home  and  in  the  schools  that  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  all  men  and  women  to  earn  their  own  living  is  the  patent  of  their 
right  to  fife  itself.  And  they  should  not  only  be  taught  the  necessity 
for  each  individual  citizen  to  earn  a  living,  but  their  preparation 
should  be  such  that  their  means  of  livelihood  would  be  the  best,  most 
valuable  work  which  their  taste  and  capacity  would  render  possible. 
Once  having  passed  the  barriers  of  ignorance  and  resentment,  this 
would  be  a  simple  process,  and  it  would  do  more  in  actual  practical 
results  than  all  the  social  betterment  workers,  the  settlement 
groups,  the  college  philanthropic  societies,  the  sincere  socialists  and 
rabid  anarchists  the  world  over. 

For  there  is  in  truth  but  one  way  ever  to  achieve  social  read¬ 
justment,  and  that  is  by  way  of  the  children,  through  the  homes 
primarily,  and  the  school,  secondarily  but  more  definitely.  Such 
a  work  cannot,  however,  be  done  in  a  desultory,  whimsical  fashion. 
There  must  be  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  necessity  for  the 
change  and  a  definite  purpose  to  bring  it  about.  You  cannot  empty 
a  lake,  even  a  small  one,  with  twenty  different  kinds  of  pretty  engraved 
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spoons.  You  have  got  to  dig  a  channel  and  it  has  got  to  be  on  the 
right  incline,  and  you  have  got  to  see  to  it  that  the  channel  has  a  broad, 
unencumbered  outlet.  Equally  you  can’t  change  hurtful  wide- 
reaching  social  conditions  by  a  dozen  pretty  theories ;  not  at  least  while 
a  great  deep-seated  wrong  continues  to  prevail.  Children  do  not 
need  more  pictures  of  Greek  architecture  on  the  walls  of  their  schools, 
more  pretty  songs  as  they  march  reluctantly  to  the  classroom,  more 
knowledge  that  there  are  “fashions”  in  play,  fashions  in  homes, 
fashions  in  furniture,  fashions  in  courtesy;  rather  they  need  from 
the  start  to  be  taught  the  truth  about  work,  and  all  of  this  great 
vital  far-reaching  truth  w'hich  is  possible  to  bring  to  them,  and  which 
modern  civilization  is  developing  a  set  and  fell  purpose  to  ignore. 
If  in  the  planning  of  our  public-school  work  a  year’s  time  wrere 
given  to  boys  and  girls  to  learn  the  right  relation  of  wmrk  and  life, 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  using  their  hands  dexterously,  of  controlling 
their  hands  writh  their  brains,  to  understand  without  thought  of 
shame  the  right  and  wrong  of  human  relationship,  to  speak  the  truth, 
to  respect  instruction  because  it  is  wrnrthy  instruction,  there  wmuld 
be  at  least  an  honest  start  in  the  right  direction  for  those  who  in  a  few 
years  will  become  our  helpers  or  our  rivals  in  the  effort  to  reestablish 
social  life  on  a  higher  level  in  America. 

Unhappily  for  our  national  pride,  America  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  unutterably  foolish,  harmful  point  of  view  towTard  work,  wrhich 
has  created  in  this  country  a  class  distinction,  based  wholly  on  wealth 
and  idleness.  And  strange,  almost  unbelievable  as  it  is,  we  are  cul¬ 
tivating  so  wide  an  envy  of  tliis  class  that  we  are  actually  placing 
idleness  before  our  children  almost  as  a  national  ideal.  There  is  but 
one  remedy  for  tliis  demoralizing  condition,  and  that  is  the  establishing 
of  a  new  ideal  of  work.  We  must  set  before  the  youth  of  our  land 
a  standard  of  labor  that  realizes  the  utmost  beauty,  permanence  and 
interest.  If  we  have  permitted  ourselves  as  a  whole  to  growr  to  hate 
or  to  despise  work,  we  must  do  our  children  the  justice  of  rehabilitating 
labor  in  their  eyes,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  ourselves  appre¬ 
ciating  all  that  work  means  physically  and  ethically.  We  cannot 
hope  to  create  an  ideal  born  out  of  the  present  prevailing  management 
of  our  sweatshops  and  mines, — a  standard  blotched  and  blackened 
in  places  by  our  own  greed  or  lack  of  honest  human  sympathy.  But 
from  the  beginning,  before  school  days  are  thought  of,  our  children 
can  be  taught  to  understand  their  intrinsic  right  to  all  real  beauty 
and  joy  which  life  holds;  but  which  they  may  only  realize  through 
their  own  individual  purpose  as  laborers. 
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A  WELL -CONSTRUCTED  WOOD  COTTAGE:  A 
ROOMY  CEMENT  HOUSE 


WE  are  publishing  in  this  issue  of 
The  Craftsman  an  attractive 
house  in  cement,  and  one  in 
wood  that  illustrates  unusually 
well  the  Craftsman  principles  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Few  people  realize  how  much  the 
durability  of  a  wooden  building  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  built.  The 
method  of  putting  on  the  shingles  or  clap¬ 
boards  has  as  much  to  do  with  their  lasting 
as  the  quality  of  the  wood.  There  must  be 
no  opportunity  for  moisture  to  collect  upon 
the  walls  of  a  wooden  house,  it  must  be 
possible  for  it  to  run  with  facility  from 
gable  to  foundation. 

This  little  cottage,  ideal  for  the  seaside, 
but  adapted  also  to  suburban  or  country 
building,  is  covered  with  rived  shingles 
which,  because  they  are  split  off  from  logs, 
have  the  fibers  of  the  wood  smooth  and 
round,  and  consequently  shed  the  water 
naturally  and  more  easily  than  a  sawed 
shingle.  Because  they  are  split  by  hand 
they  are  almost  twice  as  expensive  as  the 
ordinary  shingles,  but  used  for  siding  will 
last  more  than  twice  as  long.  Where  the 
windows  are  not  sheltered  by  the  over¬ 
hanging  roof  they  are  protected  by  spring¬ 
ing  the  shingles  out  over  the  head  of  the 
windows  into  the  form  of  a  hood  which 
acts  as  a  watershed,  and  prevents  the  rain 
and  moisture  from  lodging  about  the  case¬ 
ments.  The  proportions  of  the  sloping 
roofs,  the  dormer  and  the  porch  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  pleasing,  while  the  blending 
of  the  stone  and  brick  in  the  chimney  and 


the  truss  supporting  the  verge  board  of 
the  gable,  form  an  interesting  variation 
in  the  end  walls. 

The  design  is  one  which  is  susceptible 
to  an  interesting  color  treatment  The 
shingles  may  be  left  to  take  on  the  silvery 
gray  color  of  driftwood,  which  is  natural 
to  them  under  the  action  of  the  weather, 
or  they  may  be  given  a  wash  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  which  will  slightly  bum 
the  surface  to  a  dull  brown  and  do  away 
with  the  period  of  obvious  newness  by  giv¬ 
ing  an  acquired  look  of  age  and  wear  to 
the  shingles.  In  either  case,  the  field  stone, 
which  varies  greatly  in  color,  will  blend 
well  into  the  background  of  the  house ;  and 
the  red  of  the  brick,  which  is  gradually 
introduced  into  the  stone  toward  the  gable, 
will  add  its  color  to  the  roof,  which  may 
be  stained  a  dull  green  or  red,  and  will 
give  a  touch  of  brightness  to  the  landscape. 

The  interior  is  very  compactly  planned. 
The  living  room  with  its  big  stone  fire¬ 
place  occupies  one  whole  side  of  the  house. 
The  ceiling  shows  two  of  the  heavy  struc¬ 
tural  beams.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  room 
is  a  low  bookcase  and  at  the  opposite  end 
a  long,  deep  seat  is  built  in  beneath  the 
windows.  The  dining  room,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing  of  the  interior,  contains  a 
built-in  sideboard  with  a  cupboard,  and  a 
china  closet  on  either  side.  The  stairs 
lead  up  from  the  rear  of  the  hall,  which  is 
practically  a  part  of  the  living  room.  Note 
the  opening  with  a  lattice  frame  which 
makes  an  attractive  setting  for  a  pot  of 
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CRAFTSMAN  WOOD  COTTAGE  AND  CEMENT  HOUSE 


wood  cottage:  first 

FLOOR  PLAN. 


flowers.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  a  door 
is  seen  which  opens  into  a  rear  hall,  con¬ 
necting  with  a  large  and  convenient 
pantry.  The  kitchen  is  well  fitted  with 
closets  and  a  big  dresser,  and  has 
also  the  convenience  of  a  shelf, 
a  sort  of  stationary  dumbwaiter 
beside  the  range  which  opens  by 
two  small  doors  into  the  dining 
room,  so  that  the  hot  dishes  may 
be  pushed  directly  through  from 
the  kitchen.  Upstairs  the  floor 
space  is  divided  into  four  airy 
bedrooms,  with  a  bath  at  the  end 
of  the  hall.  This  is  as  comforta¬ 
ble  a  little  house  as  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  for  some  time,  simple  in 
plan  and  in  design  and  grace¬ 
fully  proportioned  within  and 
without. 


THE  second  house  is  of  ce¬ 
ment  with  long,  sloping 
roofs  of  shingle  or  slate,  in 
which  dormers  are  broken  out 
to  give  the  necessary  height  to 
the  chambers.  It  is  strongly 
constructed  upon  truss  metal 
laths,  and  every'  care  has  been 


taken  to  avoid  possibility  of  leak¬ 
age.  The  cement  is  brought  close 
about  the  windows ;  the  sills  are 
the  only  part  of  the  casings  which 
are  left  uncovered,  and  they  are 
sloped  so  that  the  water  does  not 
stand  upon  them.  The  windows 
themselves  are  well  grouped,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  wall 
into  pleasing  spaces,  an  important 
consideration  in  a  plain  cement 
house,  which,  more  than  any  other 
sort  of  house,  depends  upon  the 
size  and  shape  of  its  windows  for 
decoration.  The  woodwork  is  of 
chemically  treated  cypress  which 
will  blend  with  any  coloring  that 
may  be  selected  for  the  cement. 

The  plans  show  the  interior  of 
the  house  to  be  very  roomy  and 
airy.  The  chambers  are  fitted 
with  ample  closets,  and  are  well 
lighted  with  large  windows,  both  casement 
and  double-hung.  All  over  the  house  the 
interior  work  shows  many  attractive  fea¬ 
tures,  and  in  every  direction  the  eye  falls 
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A  SMALL  CRAFTSMAN  WOOD  COTTAGE,  SUITED  TO  SUBURBAN. OR  COUNTRY 
LIFE  :  ATTRACTIVE  EXTERIOR  FEATURES  ARE  THE  LONG  ROOF  LINE,  THE 
PLACING  OF  WINDOWS  AND  THE  PICTURESQUE  CHIMNEY. 


WOOD  cottage:  looking  from  living 

ROOM  OUT  TO  STAIRCASE  AND  KITCHEN. 


ROOMY  CEMENT  HOUSE :  A  MOST  DURABLE  STRUCTURE  WITH 
BEAUTY  OF  LTNE  AND  FINE  HARMONY  IN  RELATION  OF  DETAIL. 


ON  EITHER  SIDE  ARE  SETTLES  WITH  WAINSCOTED  BACKS. 


CRAFTSMAN  WOOD  COTTAGE  AND  CEMENT  HOUSE 


upon  some  interesting  variation  of  the 
walls,  a  piece  of  well  placed  wainscoting, 
a  bit  of  color  made  by  shelves  of  books  or 
a  picturesque  window  with  a  seat  beneath. 
Indeed,  the  amount  of  furniture  that  is 
built  into  the  house  will  make  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  expense  of  furnishing  it.  In 
the  kitchen  there  is  a  long  dresser  and  a 
sink  fitted  with  drip  boards.  A  sideboard, 
flanked  by  china  closets,  is  built  into  the 
dining  room  beneath  the 
group  of  five  small  case¬ 
ments.  The  living  room 
shows  several  seats  and 
book  shelves,  but  the 
most  attractive  feature 
is  the  deep  inglenook, 
which  runs  out  between 
the  twin  porches  that 
connect  with  the  room 
by  means  of  long  French 
doors.  The  chimney- 
piece,  as  the  interior 
shows,  is  of  split  field 
stone  with  a  rough  tile 
hearth.  On  either  side 
are  two  long  settles  with 
high  wainscoted  backs, 
splayed  out  a  little  for 
greater  comfort.  The 
thick  board  shelf  has  an 


alcove  back,  the  curve  of 
the  arch  repeating  that 
of  the  porches  outside. 
The  ceiling  within  the 
nook  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  living  room  and  is 
dropped  to  a  level  with 
the ,  top  of  the  heavy 
lintel  across  the  en¬ 
trance,  adding  a  greater 
air  of  seclusion  to  it. 
Two  casement  windows 
above  each  seat  give  a 
pleasant  reading  light 
and  make  it  a  delightful 
spot  for  an  hour’s  rest  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 
But  in  the  winter  twi¬ 
light  when  the  fire,  play¬ 
ing  over  the  warm  tones 
of  the  woodwork  and  the  soft  varied  colors 
of  the  stone,  blends  them  into  vibrant 
shadow,  and  glints  here  and  there  upon  a 
bit  of  metal  above  the  chimneypiece,  or 
upon  the  brighter  colors  of  cushion  and 
pillow,  the  inglenook  becomes  truly  the 
heart  of  the  house,  in  itself  something  to 
make  the  evening’s  home-coming  the 
anticipation  of  the  day.  The  interest  of 
the  home  centers  here,  happily. 


CEMENT  HOUSE:  SECOND 
FLOOR  PLAN. 
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SUMMER  BUNGALOWS  IN  DELAWARE,  DESIGN¬ 
ED  TO  AFFORD  COMFORT  IN  LITTLE  SPACE 


THE  originals  of  the  five  little  bunga¬ 
lows  illustrated  in  this  article  are 
standing  in  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  portions  of  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
larger  cottages  they  are  for  week-end  use 
and  were  designed  by  the  owners  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  is  of  rough  pine  boards 
stained  brown  with  white  trim.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  simplicity  of  the  body  of  the  house  is 
relieved  by  the  rustic  porch  supports  and 
the  curving  lines  in  the  railing  of  twisted 
withes.  The  second  is  built  on  sloping 
ground  against  a  charming  background 
of  leafy  trees  and  thick  underbrush. 
The  body  of  it  is  plaster  of  a  gray 
color ;  the  chimney,  which  suggests  a 
cozy  fireplace  within,  is  built  of  field 
stone.  The  top  of  the  chimney  shows 
an  interesting  variation  in  chimney  build¬ 
ing;  it  is  of  plaster  held  together  on  the 
outside  with  sticks,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
crow’s  nest.  The  roof  and  porch  hood 
have  not  been  painted  but  left  to  take  the 
stain  of  the  wind  and  weather,  so  that  in 
the  winter  the  house  is  as  little  noticeable 
against  the  bare  gray  trees  as  when  it  is 
half  hidden  with  summer  greenery.  There 
is  something  delightfully  suggestive  in  the 
furnishings  of  the  porch ;  a  table,  a  chair 
and  a  book  rest.  The  table  is  a  mere  board, 
the  chair  is  a  most  primitive  support 
roughly  made  of  boards  and  unfinished 
logs,  but  the  book  rest  has  a  graceful 
series  of  Gothic  arches  carved  upon  its 
supports. 

The  third  bungalow  is  covered  with 
broad  weather-boarding,  the  porch  closed 
in  by  rustic  trellis-like  sides  for  vines,  the 
roof  is  of  tarred  paper,  the  chimney  inside 
and  out  of  field  stone  roughly  trimmed. 
Here  in  a  more  practical  way  we  get  the 
sense  of  completeness  and  comfort,  of 
“much  in  little”;  the  little  house  with  its 
owner  pleasantly  entertaining  a  friend  on 
the  po^ch,  the  vegetable  garden  in  fine  and 
flourishing  condition,  the  pleasant  sugges¬ 
tions  of  shadowy  wooded  walks  to  be  had 
for  the  seeking,  and  in  all  probabilities  a 
delightful  neighbor  near  by. 
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The  little  cottage  called  “The  Poplars” 
is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  de¬ 
lightful  of  all.  With  the  exception  of  the 
black  tarred-paper  roof,  it  is  a  soft, 
weather-stained  gray.  Meadow  grass  and 
the  wild  flowers  brush  up  against  its 
walls  and  the  poplar  trees  lean  over  it 
from  above.  Soon  the  young  sapling  be¬ 
fore  the  porch  will  grow  up  and  its 
branches  droop  around  the  entrance,  so 
that  the  house  will  hardly  be  seen  for  the 
mass  of  green  about  it. 

The  last  bungalow  is  set  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  woods.  It  is  less  roughly  con¬ 
structed  than  the  others.  The  beams  are 
trimmed  smooth  and  stained,  and  the  broad 
porch  is  screened  in  so  that  the  living 
space  is  practically  divided  into  rooms  and 
porch. 

To  the  people  who  really  love  the  life  of 
the  country  and  the  woods,  “to  rough  it,” 
these  little  bungalows  will  unfold  the  many 
pleasures  that  they  afford  their  owners.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  house  and 
an  elaborate  menage  to  enjoy  the  country, 
indeed  they  are  a  drawback,  a  barrier  of 
artificiality,  a  limitation  upon  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  In  the  city  our  house 
is  our  refuge  from  noise  and  turmoil,  our 
library  a  place  for  rest  and  quiet  thought. 
In  the  country,  the  woods  themselves  are 
the  securest  cloisters,  their  clean,  sweet 
aisles  insuring  perfect  peace.  The  house 
is  but  a  shelter  from  the  storms,  the  store 
house  against  our  material  needs,  the  place 
where  we  sleep,  although  for  that,  most  of 
us  can  say  truthfully  with  the  simple- 
hearted  philosopher  of  Syria  sleeping  un¬ 
der  the  stars,  “The  pillow  I  like  best  is 
my  right  arm.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  followed  the  rather  slow 
development  of  an  architecture  adapted 
to  American  country  life  that  the  bunga¬ 
low  has  furnished  a  most  valuable  source 
of  inspiration.  It  was  designed  in  the 
first  place  in  Eastern  countries  for  the 
life  of  intelligent  busy  people,  whose  ex¬ 
istence  is  a  practical  one  and  whose  aim 
must  of  necessity  be  as  simple  as  is  con- 


A  DELAWARE  BUN¬ 
GALOW  OF  ROUGH 
PINE  BOARDS 
STAINED  BROWN 
WITH  WHITE  TRIM  : 
NOTE  THE  SIMPLIC¬ 
ITY  OF  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  RELIEVED  BY 
RUSTIC  PORCH  SUP¬ 
PORTS  AND  THE 
HAILING  OF  TWISTED 
WITHES  :  THE  CASE¬ 
MENT  WINDOWS 
ADD  A  DECORATIVE 
TOUCH  TO  THE 
WALLS  OF  THE 
HOUSE,  AND  THEY 
ARE  PLACED  HIGH 
TO  FLOOD  THE  LIT¬ 
TLE  ROOMS  WITH 
LIGHT :  AN  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  MODEL  FOR 
LOGS  OR  CEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION. 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE 
ABOVE  BUNGALOW, 
SHOWING  THE  USE 
OF  PORCH  AS  AN 
OUTDOOR  LIVING 
ROOM  AS  WELL  AS 
AN  ADDED  PICTUR¬ 
ESQUE  QUALITY  AS 
TO  THE  GENERAL 
APPEARANCE  :  T  H  E 
ROOF  OF  TARRED 
PAPER  IS  AN  IM¬ 
PORTANT  SUGGES¬ 
TION  FOR  AN  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE  BUNGA¬ 
LOW  :  THE  SIMPLIC¬ 
ITY  OF  THE  STYLE 
O  F  ARCHITECTURE 
WOULD  HARMONIZE 
CHARMINGLY  WITH 
ANY  PRIMITIVE 
SURROUNDINGS. 


BUNGALOW  OF  GRAY 
PLASTER  WITH 
SHINGLED  ROOF  AND 
RUSTIC  PORCH  SUP¬ 
PORTS  :  THE  ROOF 
AND  PORCH  HOOD 
ARE  NOT  PAINTED. 
BUT  LEFT  TO 
WEATHER:  THE 
CHIMNEY  OF  FIELD 
STONE  IS  A  PICTUR¬ 
ESQUE  ADDITION  TO 
THE  TINY  COTTAGE  : 
FOR  SO  SMALL  A 
HOUSE  THE  WIN¬ 
DOWS  ARE  EXCEP- 
TIONALLY  WELL 
PLACED:  THE 

SLIGHT  EXPENSE  OF 
BUILDING  WOULD 
MAKE  THIS  COT¬ 
TAGE  PRACTICABLE 
FOR  A  COUNTRY 
PLACE  FOR  WEEK¬ 
ENDS  ONLY. 


THIS  BUNGALOW  IS 
COVERED  WITH 
BROAD  WEATHER- 
BOARDING:  THE 
PORCH  IS  CLOSED  IN 
WITH  RUSTIC  TREL- 
LIS  SIDES  FOR 
VINES  :  THE  CHIM¬ 
NEY  IS  OF  FIELD 
STONE  ROUGHLY 
TRIM  MED,  AND  TAR 
PAPER  COVERS  THE 
ROOF  FOR  WARMTH 
AND  SECURITY 
FROM  RAIN:  A 
HOMELIKE  NOTE  IS 
GIVEN  IN  THE 
FLOURISHING  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  GARDEN  AT 
ONE  SIDE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AND  THE 
NEAT  LITTLE  PATH 
DIVIDED  IT  FROM 
THE  FLOWERS. 


THIS  COTTAGE  IS 
CALLED  "THE  POP¬ 
LARS"  AND  IS  PIC¬ 
TURESQUELY  SITU¬ 
ATED  :  M  E  A  D  O  W 
GRASS  AND  WILD 
FLOWERS  BRUSH  UP 
AGAINST  THE 
WALLS  A  N  D  THE 
POPLAR  TREES  LEAN 
OVER  AND  SHELTER 
IT  FROM  ABOVE  : 
WITH  THE  EXCEP¬ 
TION  OF  THE  BLACK 
TAR-PAPER  ROOF, 
THE  LITTLE  HOUSE 
IS  A  SOFT  WEATFIER- 
STAINED  GRAY, 
WITH  WHITE  CASE¬ 
MENT  trimmings: 
A  N  ENCHANTING 
SPOT  FOR  WEEK-END 
VISITS. 
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CUDDLED  BACK  IN 
THE  VERY  HEART  OF 
THE  WOODS  THIS 
BUNGALOW  RESTS : 
IT  IS  A  LITTLE  LESS 
PRIMITIVE  IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  THAN 
THE  OTHERS  :  THE 
BEAMS  ARE  TRIM¬ 
MED  SMOOTH  AND 
STAINED  AND  THE 
BROAD  PORCH  IS 
SCREENED  IN  SO 
THAT  THE  LIVING 
SPACE  IS  PRACTI¬ 
CALLY  DIVIDED  INTO 
ROOMS  AND  PORCH  : 
IT  SUGGESTS  A 
LONGER  RESTING 
TIME  THAN  A 
WEEK-END  VISIT. 


BUILDING  A  SUMMER  COTTAGE 


sistent  with  comfort  and  attractiveness. 
And  although  it  has  gone  through  many 
changes  in  the  readjustment  to  Western 
ideas  of  comfort  and  beauty,  fortunately 
it  has  not  lost  in  the  transition  its  origi¬ 
nal  fundamental  purposes  of  furnishing 
space  without  elaboration,  beauty  without 
extravagance  and  comfort  for  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
variation  shown  in  the  evolution  of  the 
bungalow  in  this  country.  In  some  of  the 
Adirondack  camps  it  has  grown  into  an 
elaborate  structure,  with  a  second  story 
added  and  many  sumptuous  details  of  fin¬ 
ish  and  ornament ;  while  in  the  Delaware 
week-end  or  summertime  buildings,  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  article,  it  has  diminished 
into  something  scarcely  more  than  a 
shingled  cabin,  yet  even  here  holding  to 
the  better  idea  of  space  and  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  outdoor  living  on  the  wide 
porches.  For  every  bungalow  is  designed 
always  with  the  view  of  outdoor  living  or 
else  it  is  not  a  self-respecting  bungalow. 


The  country  homes  in  America  which  aie 
essentially  an  outgrowth  of  the  bungalow, 
and  yet  emphatically  adapted  to  our  ideas 
of  home  life,  have  grown  almost  into  a 
definite  type  of  native  architecture,  so 
completely  have  they  responded  to  the 
realities  of  the  life  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  people  and  this  type  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  which  we  almost  think  of  as 
new,  aims  not  only  to  provide  space  for 
the  unencumbered  existence  which  sen¬ 
sible  people  have  grown  to  demand,  but 
it  is  adding  to  its  inherent  picturesqueness 
every  sort  of  sane  material  comfort.  And 
in  addition  it  is  also  bravely  facing  the 
servant  problem  by  seeking  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  housework  without  essentially 
lessening  the  actual  beauty  of  the  house 
interior;  rather  adding  to  it,  in  fact,  by 
insisting  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  domestic  architecture,  we 
shall  present  right  structural  line  and  well 
thought  out  color  schemes  in  the  interior 
of  our  homes,  and  insisting  upon  simplicity 
with  beauty. 


BUILDING  A  SUMMER  COTTAGE 


TO  build  satisfactorily  in  the  spring 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  to  plan 
one’s  summer  house  early  in  the 
winter,  because  there  are  so  many 
things  to  talk  over  and  to  change  and  re¬ 
adjust  before  the  final  “perfect  house”  is 
evolved.  To  meet  this  condition  The 
Craftsman  is  planning  to  publish  in  the 
December  issue  two  small  cottages  along 
entirely  new  lines  of  construction.  They 
will  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
one-story  cottage  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
build  with  detail  perfect  for  less  than 
$1,000 ;  the  larger  one-and-a-half-story 
cottage  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  under 
$1,500.  Cement  will  be  used  in  both  build¬ 
ings,  with  all  the  timber  construction  ex¬ 
posed.  Although  inexpensive,  these  build¬ 
ings  will  be  absolutely  hygienic  in  every 
detail,  and  so  finished  on  the  inside, 
through  the  use  of  cement,  as  to  do  away 
absolutely  with  the  possibility  of  injury 
from  moisture  or  cold,  insects  or  small 


animals.  And  though  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  them 
beautiful,  durable  and  permanent. 

In  presenting  them  in  the  December  issue 
every  essential  part  of  the  construction 
will  be  clearly  set  forth,  not  only  in  the 
article  but  by  detail  drawings  which  will 
present  various  significant  features  of  the 
structure  as  well  as  the  interior  fittings, 
which  will  also  be  included  in  the  initial 
expense.  An  accurate  mill  bill  will  be 
given  which  may  be  used  in  ordering  all 
of  the  material.  We  wish  to  present  these 
houses  so  that  they  can  be  built  without 
further  consultation  with  architect  or 
builder,  in  order  that  the  man  or  woman 
desiring  a  permanent  and  economical  sum¬ 
mer  home  can  arrange  with  country  car¬ 
penters  to  do  the  work.  In  this  way  at¬ 
tractive  buildings  can  be  secured  at  the 
initial  cost,  resulting  not  only  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  dwellings  but  in  a  good  investment. 
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HOW  PERGOLAS  ADD  TO  THE  APPRECIATION 
AND  ENJOYMENT  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE 


AMERICANS  have  been  accused  of 
making  prisoners  of  themselves  in 
their  own  houses,  of  living  as 
much  as  possible  indoors,  using 
porches  and  garden  as  mere  decorations, 
ignoring  the  blessed  use  of  sun  and  wind 
as  health-  and  beauty-giving  factors  of 
life.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent 
one  feels  that  every  inch  of  ground  not 
given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  is  made  lovely,  or  left  lovely, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  There 
are  gardens  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  and 
all  live  out  of  doors  every  possible  mo¬ 
ment.  But  in  America  our  available  gar¬ 
den  space  has  been  often  neglected,  and 
still  more  often  converted  into  that  un¬ 
practical,  formless,  loveless  thing  known 
as  a  backyard. 

Slowly,  however,  we  are  growing  away 
from  this  term  of  reproach,  and  in  the 
West  especially  we  are  adjusting  our 
homes,  our  gardens,  our  porches  to  out¬ 
door  living.  Our  appreciation  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  use  and  beauty  of  the  per¬ 
gola  has  done  much  to  awaken  a  change 
of  heart  toward  outdoors,  for  pergolas 
furnish  the  seclusion  of  a  living  porch  at 
the  same  time  that  they  gather  together 
the  winds  and  the  sun  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  grown  to  appreciate  the 
lure  of  outdoor  life.  In  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  peo¬ 
ple  live  more  continuously  in  the  open, 
the  pergola  has  reached  its  highest  de¬ 
velopment.  At  first  it  was  usually  com¬ 
bined  with  the  architecture  of  the  house 
and  was  built  of  the  same  material.  More 
recently,  however,  a  number  of  changes 
and  modifications  have  taken  place  in  its 
design  and  it  is  more  and  more  separated 
from  the  house  and  made  a  feature  of 
garden  architecture  which  is  the  manner 
of  its  use  in  Italy. 

Although  the  greatest  number  and  most 
enchanting  variety  of  pergolas, — wood, 
Japanese  in  effect;  stucco,  after  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  old  missions;  stone,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  old  Greek  marble  gardens,  are 
found  all  along  the  coast  and  interior  of 


California,  the  simpler  kind  are  no  longer 
considered  a  novelty  in  the  scheme  of 
Eastern  home  building.  We  find  them 
seriously  considered  by  all  the  more  origi¬ 
nal  of  our  younger  Eastern  architects  and 
landscape  gardeners,  sometimes  in  place 
of  porches,  again  as  a  shelter  to  a  pleas¬ 
ant  walk  or  as  a  separate  structure  to 
serve  in  place  of  the  old-time  musty,  in¬ 
sect  infested  summer-house.  But  in  what¬ 
ever  way  they  are  used,  they  all  tell  the 
same  story  of  our  increasing  love  of  out¬ 
door  life  and  desire  to  enjoy  intimately 
the  natural  beauty  about  our  houses  and 
in  our  gardens. 

The  following  illustrations  are  taken 
from  some  beautiful  California  pergolas 
of  various  shapes  and  materials.  The 
first  and  second  photographs  illustrate 
the  rustic  pergola  of  a  California  hotel  of 
mission  architecture.  The  uprights  and 
crosspieces  are  of  eucalyptus  timbers,  un¬ 
sawed  and  undressed.  The  framework 
is  covered  with  grape-vines  and  climbing 
rose-bushes,  and  many  hanging  baskets 
are  used  along  its  length.  One  side  opens 
upon  the  lawn,  while  the  other  is  hedged 
almost  to  the  top  with  luxuriant  shrubs 
and  brilliant  flowers. 

In  the  pergola  of  the  next  illustration 
the  uprights  are  of  undressed  eucalyptus 
timbers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  is  the  feathery  quality  of  the 
vine  which  covers  it,  emphasized  by  the 
fern-like  foliage  of  the  row  of  pepper 
trees  bordering  the  street.  This  pergola 
is  very  long,  running  practically  around 
two  sides  of  the  garden.  At  the  corner, 
the  floor  is  raised  by  one  or  two  steps, 
making  a  little  summer-house  command¬ 
ing  a  view  through  the  aisles  of  the  per¬ 
gola  and  across  the  garden  that  it  in¬ 
cludes.  The  use  of  the  vines,  which  con¬ 
ceal  the  base  of  the  pillars  and  also  act 
as  a  screen  from  the  street,  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
this  garden  porch. 

The  fourth  photograph  shows  a  more 
elaborate  and  formal  arrangement  with  a 
fountain  at  the  end.  The  pillars  are  of 
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A  RUSTIC  HOTEL  PERGOLA  IN  CALIFORNIA  OF 
EUCALYPTUS  WOOD  COVERED  WITH  GRAPE  VINES. 

PERGOLA  FITTED  UP  WITH  ARMCHAIRS  AND 
SWINGING  SEATS  FOR  A  SUMMER  LOUNGING  SPOT. 


PERGOLA  OF  EUCALYPTUS  TIMBER  AND  CEMENT, 
SHELTERING  TWO  SIDES  OF  A  GARDEN. 

CONCRETE  PERGOLA  LEADING  TO  A  FOUNTAIN  COV¬ 
ERED  WITH  CLIMBING  ROSES  AND  BORDERED  WITH 
GERANIUMS. 


swwaBBaaMaaw* 


A  PORCH  PERGOLA  OF  WOOD  WITH 
MASSIVE  CEMENT  PILLARS. 


PERGOLA  OF  A  FORMAL  GARDEN, 
SUGGESTING  CREEK  INSPIRATION. 


/ 


DETAIL  OF  WOOD  PERGOLA.  SHADING  A  GARDEN 
PATH:  JAPANESE  CONSTRUCTION  SUGGESTED: 

PICTURESQUE  LANTERNS  ARE  HUNG  AT  INTERVALS. 


PERGOLAS  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE 


concrete,  of  graceful  proportion,  support¬ 
ing  the  framework  of  peeled  eucalyptus. 
This  is  built  over  a  cement  walk  bordered 
with  scarlet  geraniums,  and  leads  from 
the  side  entrance  of  the  house  out  into 
the  garden.  The  delicacy  of  the  vines 
used  emphasize  rather  than  hide  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  structure,  and  the  use  of 
color  and  the  arrangement  of  the  fountain 
raised  and  backed  by  shrubbery,  make 
this  one  of  the  most  ideal  illustrations  of 
pergola  construction. 

The  fifth  photograph  shows  a  pergola 
similar  in  design  to  the  preceding  one, 
but  this  is  built  almost  against  the  side 
of  the  house  instead  of  extending  into  the 
garden.  This,  too,  contains  a  fountain 
at  the  end,  the  flowers  between  the  pillars 
grow  up  from  a  sort  of  box  effect  which 
is  very  attractive,  and  the  row  of  irises 
which  edge  the  walk,  give  it  a  wonderful 
beauty  in  springtime.  Another  pergola  is 
constructed  against  the  side  of  the  house 
with  concrete  pillars  arranged  in  pairs, 
the  cross-beams  stained  to  match  the 
woodwork  of  the  house.  This  is  com¬ 
pletely  embowered  in  roses  and  is  little 
more  than  a  porch  with  a  pergola  roof. 

The  next  illustration  shows  the  struc¬ 
ture  used  as  a  distinct  garden  feature.  It 
is  built  of  timbers  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  house  and  stained  to  match.  It 
follows  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  the 
photograph  showing  one  of  the  wings, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  cloister  about  the 
garden.  The  upright  pieces  are  8  x  8’s. 
They  are  ten  feet  in  height  and  set  eight 
feet  distant  from  each  other.  The  cross¬ 
pieces  are  2  x  8’s  while  two  4  x  6’s  run 
parallel  lengthwise  across  the  top.  Brac¬ 
ing  timbers  extend  from  either  side  of 
the  uprights  to  the  girders  that  support 
the  crosspieces.  Small  lanterns  of  glass 
and  bronze  are  hung  from  the  girders  of 
the  pergola  and  at  night,  when  lighted, 
give  a  very  delightful  effect. 

The  last  photograph  shows  a  small  per¬ 
gola  which  is  really  the  porch  of  a  con¬ 
crete  house.  The  pillars  are  of  cement 
and  very  large,  the  crosspieces  are  of 
Oregon  pine  stained  to  a  deep  brown,  and 


climbing  rose-bushes  furnish  the  shade  for 
the  rustic  seats  within  it. 

The  beauty  of  the  pergola  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  vines  and  flowers  that 
surround  it,  for,  without  these,  no  matter 
how  graceful  its  proportions,  it  has  little 
charm  in  itself,  and  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  its  use,  first  of  all,  was  for  a 
walk,  a  sort  of  laymen’s  cloister  where 
a  man  might  enjoy  the  beauty  of  his  vine 
and  fig  tree  and  at  the  same  time  find  a 
spot  for  peaceful  thought.  Great  care 
should  be  used  in  placing  it,  especially 
when  it  is  detached  from  the  house,  for. 
without  an  obvious  reason  for  being,  the 
pergola  is  a  rather  foolish  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  many  sins  have  already  been 
committed  with  this  most  attractive  gar¬ 
den  accessory,  because  the  fact  has  been 
overlooked  that  the  pergola  has  a  mean¬ 
ing. 

But  once  satisfactorily  placed  so  that 
it  seems  to  creep  out  from  the  house  or 
lead  to  the  woods,  or  shelter  a  walk,  it 
may  become  a  most  useful  as  well  as  pic¬ 
turesque  addition  to  the  scheme  of  garden 
development.  It  should  not  be  too  heavily 
draped  with  vines  except  in  a  country 
where  the  sun  must  be  almost  wholly  shut 
away.  Otherwise  the  shafts  and  splashes 
of  sunlight  drifting  down  between  leaves 
or  through  parted  vines  add  much  to  the 
beauty  one  has  grown  to  expect  of  a 
pergola.  Whether  attached  to  the  house 
or  placed  at  the  end  of  a  garden,  after  the 
vines  are  well  under  way  a  pergola  forms 
a  most  delightful  summer  lounging  place, 
a  playhouse  for  children  or  a  sewing 
room.  With  this  in  view  it  is  wise  to  re¬ 
member  the  blossoming  fragrant  vines  in 
planting  about  the  framework  in  spring ; 
roses,  honeysuckle,  grape-vines,  will  vary 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  from  June  to 
October.  For  sheer  color  the  woodbine 
should  claim  at  least  one  supporting  pillar. 

Practically  every  building  material  is 
suitable  for  use  in  pergola  construction, 
marble,  wood,  cement,  stucco,  and  tree 
branches  for  rustic  effect.  Wood  is  most 
effective  used  after  the  manner  of  the 
simple  Japanese  construction. 
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A  LESSON  IN  MAKINCx  FILET  LACE:  BY  KATH¬ 
ARINE  LORD 


THE  modern  tendencies  in  decoration 
toward  simplicity,  directness  and 
frank  avowal  of  construction  find 
congenial  expression  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  forms  of  Filet  lace.  The  decorative 
possibilities  of  Filet  are  almost  unlimited, 
while  the  fact  that  the  character  of  its 
foundation  harmonizes  particularly  well 
with  the  lines  that  are  found  most  prac¬ 
ticable  in  much  of  the  present-day  furni¬ 
ture  and  architecture,  makes  it  a  valuable 
medium  for  the  decoration  of  household 
textiles.  The  lace  known  in  modern  times 
under  the  general  name  of  Filet  was  one 
of  the  important  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
lace.  The  earliest  “laces”  so  called  were 
more  properly  drawn  work,  often  com- 


FIGURE  ONE  :  FRAME  OF  WOOD  OR  HEAVY 
WIRE  ON  WHICH  THE  NET  IS  SEWED. 


bined  with  embroidery.  Threads  were 
drawn  out  of  linen,  or  merely  forced  apart 
and  sewn  over  to  form  a  square  netting 
upon  which  the  pattern  was  then  worked. 
This  form  still  obtains  in  Russia  and  in 
many  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands 
and  in  Madeira,  and  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  appears  not  unlike  the  Filet  with 
netted  ground.  A  little  later  a  loose  net 
was  woven  on  a  loom  or  frame,  and  this 
method,  too,  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  Europe.  Last  of  all  the  knotted 
net  was  invented,  beginning,  to  quote  an 
old  Italian  pattern  book,  “with  a  single 
thread  and  increasing  a  stitch  on  each  side 
until  the  required  size  was  obtained.” 
This  net,  made  with  practically  the  same 
knot  as  the  fishnets  of  earliest  times,  was 
a  very  important  step  in  the  evolution  of 
lace  making,  since  it  marked  the  transition 
from  forms  of  embroidery,  or  working 
with  thread  upon  a  textile  ground,  to  lace 
proper,  a  fabric  constructed  directly  from 
a  single  thread.  This  lace  was  made  in 
large  quantities  in  France  and  Italy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  known  by  many 
names,  Lacis,  or  darned  netting,  Punto 
Recamato  a  Maglia  Quadro,  Point  Conte, 
Opus  Filatorium,  and  others.  Siena  was 
an  important  center  for  its  manufacture 
and  sale,  and  it  was  sometimes  known  as 
Siena  Point.  The  plain  net  unorna¬ 
mented  was  much  used  for  bed  furniture, 
curtains,  and  other  large  pieces,  and  was 
called  variously  Reseau,  Rezel  or  Rezeuil. 
Colored  threads  and  those  of  gold  and 
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silver  were  often  introduced  in  the  pattern, 
and  are  still  used  in  Russia,  and  beads  and 
knots  were  sometimes  used  to  decorate 
the  thread  of  the  groundwork  itself. 

The  purest  and  most  beautiful  form  of 
the  lace,  however,  was  that  made  in  Italy 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  consists 
of  the  plain  square-meshed  net,  with  the 
pattern  worked  in  two  stitches  only. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  there 
was  a  revival  of  Filet  lace  under  the  names 
of  Filet  Brode  a  Reprises  and  Guipure 
d’Art  and  a  new  form  was  made  in  which 
the  designs  were  superimposed  upon  the 
net,  rather  than  worked  into  it.  Large 
threads  and  needle  point  forms  were  car¬ 
ried  transversely  across  the  mesh,  the 
square  character  being  ignored  and  as  far 
as  possible  concealed.  These  forms,  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  search  for  novelty  and  sen¬ 
sation  which  mark  so  much  of  the  work 
of  that  period,  are  quite  lacking  in  the 
beauty  and  distinction  of  the  earlier  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  lace  and  are  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  modern  craftsmen. 

The  making  of  Filet  is  not  difficult. 
When  the  simple  knotting  is  once  learned, 
as  it  may  be  from  the  following  directions, 
a  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  work 
with  the  absolute  evenness  and  accuracy 
necessary  for  good  results.  The  net  is 
made  in  the  hand,  using  a  peculiar  flat 
shuttlelike  needle,  on  which  the  thread  is 
wound,  and  a  mesh-stick,  flat  or  round, 
over  which  the  stitch  is  knotted  and  which 
determines  the  size  of  the  mesh.  When 
the  net  is  completed  it  is  sewed  into  a 
frame  of  wood  or  heavy  wire  (Fig.  I) 
and  the  pattern  is  darned  in  with  a  blunt- 


pointed  needle.  The  net  is  made  in  the 
following  manner.  Make  a  loop  of  tape 
or  heavy  thread  and  pin  it  to  a  cushion 
fixed  firmly  on  a  table,  to  a  chair  back,  or 
any  firm  object.  Or  it  may  be  a  piece  of 
heavy  tape  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  one 
large  enough  to  pass  around  the  instep, 
and  a  smaller  one  at  the  other  end  of  a 
tape  long  enough  to  allow  the  left  hand  to 
rest  in  a  comfortable  position  on  the  knee. 
In  either  case  the  loop  into  which  the 
first  stitches  are  made  is  technically  called 
the  “stirrup.”  Into  this  loop  or  stirrup,  tie 
the  end  of  the  thread  which  has  been 
wound  upon  the  needle.  Take  the  mesh 
stick  in  the  left  hand,  holding  it  hori¬ 


zontally  with  the  thumb  in  front,  the  index 
finger  behind,  and  the  other  fingers  falling 
slightly  below  it.  Take  the  needle  in  the 
right  hand  and  bring  the  thread  down 
over  the  mesh  stick,  then  up  behind  the 
mesh  stick  and  the  index  finger,  making  a 
loop  around  the  second  and  third  fingers. 
Bring  the  thread  down  on  to  the  front 
of  the  mesh  stick  again  and  hold  it  there 
with  the  thumb,  and  bring  the  thread 
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down  again  behind  the  fingers  (Fig.  II). 
Now  pass  the  needle  up  through  the  loop 
around  the  second  and  third  fingers,  en¬ 
tering  this  loop  from  the  left,  and  passing, 
first  behind  the  mesh  stick,  second  through 
the  stirrup,  and  third  in  front  of  the  loop 
which  is  being  held  down  by  the  thumb 
(Fig.  III).  It  is  important  that  this  loop 
should  be  large,  so  that  its  upper  side 
should  be  above  the  stirrup.  Draw  out  the 
needle  and  release  the  thread,  first  from 
the  thumb  and  then  from  the  third  and 
second  fingers  in  turn,  thus  tightening  the 
knot  over  the  mesh  stick  (Fig.  IV).  In 
doing  this  be  sure  to  draw  the  needle 
downward  and  toward  you.  Otherwise  the 
knot  will  tighten  too  soon — and  a  large 
stitch  will  be  formed  instead  of  one 
exactly  fitting  the  mesh  stick.  Repeat 
this  process,  making  two  stitches  into  the 
stirrup.  Then  pull  out  the  mesh  stick, 
turn  the  work  over  and  proceed  as  before, 
except  that  the  needle  now  passes  through 


FIGURE  Six: 
DARNING  STITCH. 


FIGURE  FIVE  :  THE  CLOTH  STITCH  IN  WHICH 
THREADS  ARE  WOVEN  IN  BOTH  DIRECTIONS. 

the  stitches  already  made  instead  of 
through  the  stirrup.  Net  one  stitch  into 
the  first  of  the  two  stitches  made  in  the 
stirrup  and  two  stitches  into  the  second. 
Withdraw  the  mesh  stick  again,  and  again 
net  one  into  every  stitch  until  the  last, 
into  which  you  always  net  two.  Continue 
to  increase  in  this  way  until  the  requisite 
number  of  stitches  is  obtained  for  the 
square.  Then  net  one  row  plain,  and 
decrease  by  netting  one  stitch  into  the  last 
two  stitches  of  each  preceding  row.  The 
plain  row  should  have  one  more  stitch 
than  the  number  required  for  the  square. 

In  making  insertion  or  any  oblong  piece 
of  net,  you  work  as  for  a  square  until  you 
have  two  more  stitches  in  the  row  than  are 
required  for  the  width  of  the  oblong. 
Then  work  alternately  one  row  decreasing 
at  the  beginning  by  putting  one  stitch  into 
two  and  one  row  increasing  at  the  end  by 
putting  two  stitches  into  one,  until  the 
necessary  length  is  obtained.  Finish  by 
decreasing  as  for  the  second  half  of  the 
square.  To  make  edging  either  make  a 
plain  insertion,  buttonhole  the  outline  de¬ 
sired  and  then  cut  out,  or  begin  as  for  the 
square,  net  until  the  number  of  meshes 
for  the  narrow  part  is  obtained.  Then  net 
alternately  a  row  increasing  at  the  end  and 
a  plain  row  until  the  greatest  depth  of 
point  is  obtained,  then  turn  and  work  back 
leaving  one  loop  unworked  each  time  un¬ 
til  the  narrow  part  is  reached  once  more. 
The  first  method  is  capable  of  more  varia¬ 
tions.  By  the  second  method  only  a  Van- 
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dyke  proceeding  by  single  squares  may  be 
obtained.  When  the  net  is  completed  it 
must  be  stretched  in  a  frame,  which  may 
be,  for  a  large  piece,  the  ordinary  ad¬ 
justable  wooden  embroidery  frame,  or  for 
smaller  pieces,  the  wire  frames  made  for 
the  purpose.  Very  small  pieces  are  some¬ 
times  sewn  to  flexible  cardboard.  In 
either  case  care  must  be  taken  to  stretch 
the  net  with  absolute  accuracy.  The 
method  of  working  has  left  the  net 
stretched  cornerwise,  but  if  the  mesh  stick 
has  been  used  properly,  each  mesh  is  a 
perfect  square,  and  a  judicious  stretching 
gives  the  net  its  natural  square  shape. 

Before  beginning  to  put  in  a  pattern  the 
design  should  be  studied  carefully  so  that 
the  threads  may  be  woven  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  without  retracing  the  steps  and 
with  as  few  knots  as  possible.  The  end 
of  the  working  thread  should  always  be 
attached  to  a  knot  of  the  mesh  and  where 
it  is  necessary  to  piece  the  thread  a 
weaver’s  knot  should  be  used.  The  work¬ 
ing  of  the  pattern  should  be  done  from 
right  to  left.  At  the  end  of  each  row  of 
meshes  worked  over,  the  thread  should  be 
carried  twice  around  the  thread  of  the 
mesh.  This  is  not  always  done,  but  pro¬ 
duces  much  firmer  and  better  edges  to  the 
pattern.  There  are  two  stitches,  the  cloth 
stitch  (Fig.  V,  a.  b.  c.),  in  which  threads 
are  woven  in  both  directions  as  in  cloth, 
and  the  darning  stitch  (Fig.  VI),  in  which 
the  threads  are  woven  under  and  over,  all 
in  the  same  direction.  The  latter  stitch 
gives  a  heavier  effect  and  is  useful  in  giv¬ 
ing  light  and  shade.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  in  cloth  stitch  there  should  be 
two  threads  or  four  threads  in  each  direc¬ 
tion.  Two  will  usually  be  found  sufficient. 
In  the  darning  stitch  a  sufficient  number 
of  threads  should  be  used  to  fill  the 
meshes  well.  For  cloth  stitch  always  use 
the  same  size  thread  as  that  used  for  the 
net.  The  same  size  should  be  used  for 
the  darning  stitch  as  well,  when  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  cloth  stitch.  When  the 
entire  pattern  is  done  in  darning  stitch,  as 
sometimes  is  done  for  large  simple 
geometrical  designs,  a  longer  thread  may 
be  used,  and  especially  if  a  very  heavy 


effect  is  desired.  Embroidery  stitches 
worked  transversely  across  the  squares  of 
the  meshes  are  to  be  used  very  sparingly 
if  at  all,  as  they  destroy  the  real  charm  of 
Filet,  which  lies  in  its  frank  use  of  the 
square  construction.  The  pattern  is  some¬ 
times  outlined  with  regular  outline  stitch 
used  in  embroidery,  but  this,  too,  to  my 
mind,  savors  of  concealment  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  takes  away  from  the  distinction 
of  the  pattern  built  on  the  squares. 

The  designer  for  Filet  has  before  him  a 
most  interesting  problem.  He  has  two  or 
three  values  in  which  to  work — the  open 
mesh,  which  serves  both  for  background 
and  deepest  shadows,  and  the  two  values 
of  the  cloth  stitch  and  darning  stitch,  the 
latter  for  the  high  lights.  The  limitations 
as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  the  tiny 
squares  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
the  size  of  the  mesh  fixed  upon  before  the 
nature  of  the  design  is  determined.  Nat¬ 
urally,  with  a  very  small  mesh  more  com¬ 
plicated  forms  may  be  used  than  with  a 
larger  mesh  where  broad  and  simple  forms 
should  be  used. 

In  many  of  the  Mediaeval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  pieces,  the  human  figures  depicted 
are  wonderfully  lifelike.  We  find  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  Greek  mythology,  some  with 
all  the  grace  and  lightness  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  figures  of  the  Greek  potteries  and  re¬ 
liefs.  When  one  remembers  that  these 
figures  are  so  depicted  with  the  limitation 
of  the  square  unit,  it  makes  doubly  valua¬ 
ble  to  the  student  of  design  the  study  and 
comparison  of  such  pieces  as  are  found  in 
museums  and  private  collections. 

The  limitation  of  the  squares  is  not  so 
great  as  will  at  first  appear  to  the  novice. 
The  craftsman  who  proposes  to  make  de¬ 
signs  for  Filet,  or  even  to  adapt  and  copy, 
should  provide  himself  with  section  paper, 
which  may  be  had  in  various  sizes,  from 
four  to  eighteen  squares  to  the  inch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  mesh  desired.  When 
the  space  to  be  filled  has  been  measured 
off,  sketch  the  design  freely  over  the 
squares  as  if  on  plain  paper,  placing  the 
units  properly  and  getting  the  general  pro¬ 
portion  and  balance  established  before 
giving  any  attention  to  the  squares.  When 
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this  is  done  it  will  be  surprising  how 
readily  the  roughly  sketched  forms  can  be 
“squared  up.”  Practice  will,  of  course, 
tend  to  make  even  the  first  sketch  follow 
the  lines  best  adapted  to  the  eventual 
squaring.  The  designer  who  also  under¬ 
stands  the  execution  of  the  work  will  have 
the  advantage  of  making  more  practicable 
designs.  A  little  experience  will  soon 
show  one  that  designs  which  are  much 
broken  take  much  longer  to  execute  and 


are  really  less  effective  than  those  which 
have  a  good  proportion  of  unbroken  lines 
of  squares,  while  on  the  other  hand  letting 
into  the  design  lines  or  points  of  light 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  the  design. 

The  purposes  for  which  Filet  lace  is 
appropriate  are  many.  It  may  be  made 
in  fine  thread  and  used  in  trimming  linen 
dresses  or  those  of  the  rougher  and  heavier 
silks,  as  the  rajahs  and  pongees. 


WHAT  DRAWING  IS:  BY  BOLTON  COIT  BROWN 


ON  account  of  its  being  used  in  two 
or  three  different  senses,  the  word 
drawing  is  not  at  all  well  under¬ 
stood.  Sometimes  it  means  repro¬ 
ducing  visualities — copying  the  model. 
Sometimes  it  means  visualizing  ideals, 
either  pictorial  or  as  in  abstract  design. 
As  these  two  meanings  of  the  word  stand 
for  polar  opposites  the  first  thing  intelli¬ 
gent  art  criticism  must  do  is  to  clear  the 
ground  of  this  confusion.  I  say,  not  draw¬ 
ing  criticism,  but  art  criticism.  For  since 
art  is  what  I  am  interested  in,  I  want  to 
distinguish  between  drawing  which  is  art 
and  drawing  which  is  not.  The  only  way 
to  do  this  is  to  look  at  the  drawing  of 
men  about  whose  artistry  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  see  what  is  its  character. 

A  man  draws  for  one  of  two  things : 
either  his  aim  is  to  depict  an  existing 
physical  object — as  the  camera  does — or  it 
is  something  else  than  this.  The  American 
populace  of  today  seems  to  think  the  first 
aim  is  that  of  artists,  and  that  work  result¬ 
ing  from  this  aim  is  art.  They  confuse  the 
meaning  of  the  word  drawing  with  the 
word  art.  But  looking  to  the  work  of 
great  artists,  who  are  in  the  final  authority, 
do  we  find  it  agreeing  with  this  idea?  No. 
We  do  not.  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Rembrandt,  Turner,  Hokusai — not  one  of 
these  men  drew  photographically.  Their 
aim  was  something  quite  different.  What 
was  their  aim?  Let  us  see. 

A  mere  exact  representation  of  a  physi¬ 
cal  thing  is,  of  course,  simply  a  copy  of  an 
appearance.  It  involves  none  of  the  men¬ 
tal  powers  which  distinguish  artists.  It, 


therefore,  is  not  art.  For  art  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  ideas. 

A  copy  of  a  physical  thing  must  result 
in  a  representation  of  that  thing.  Whereas 
a  drawing  that  tells  the  artist’s  ideas  is 
not  re-presenting  anything — for  these  do 
not  exist  outside  his  head — but  is  present¬ 
ing  what  is  not  physical  at  all — viz., 
thought. 

Between  physical  things  and  mental 
things  there  is  always  this  infinitely  wide 
difference,  that  the  first  is  always  an  indi¬ 
vidual  specimen,  whereas  the  second  is 
always  a  generalization — a  type.  The 
mind — and  the  larger  the  mind  the  better 
it  does  it — arranges  all  its  stores,  that 
is,  all  its  memories  of  sense-impres¬ 
sions,  in  classes  and  categories.  And 
these  come  forth  in  consciousness  as  com¬ 
posite  memories,  or  types,  or  ideas, — what¬ 
ever  name  you  choose. 

In  fact,  the  mere  act  of  recognition,  in 
a  bundle  of  ocular  sensations,  of,  say  a 
hickory  tree,  is  possible  only  by  bringing 
into  consciousness  for  comparison  a  type, 
a  preexisting  mental  property  built  up  out 
of  the  overlaid  impressions  of  all  pre¬ 
viously-seen  hickory  trees.  And  there¬ 
fore  when  the  specimen  before  us  is  no 
longer  present,  what  we  remember  of  it  is 
largely  made  of  the  points  wherein  it 
agrees  with  the  type,  so  that  it  practically 
blends  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  that 
composite  idea. 

And  what  is  true  of  a  hickory  tree,  as 
a  whole,  is  equally  true  of  a  hickory  leaf, 
or  of  the  butt  end  of  the  stem,  or  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  butt  end  of  the  stem — 
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it  is  true,  in  fact,  of  the  entire  universe  of 
which  we  have  sensuous  knowledge.  It  is 
true  not  only  of  organic  units,  such  as 
trees  and  leaves,  but  of  qualities  and  prop¬ 
erties  such  as  roundness,  squareness, 
straightness,  redness,  flatness,  shadiness, 
sunniness,  singleness,  complexity,  etc.,  ad 
infinitum.  These  are  ideas.  They  are 
composite  memories  of  sense  impressions. 
Drawing  that  presents  these  ideas  is  art. 

Of  course,  drawing  has  of  itself  no 
necessary  connection  with  representation 
of  external  objects  at  all.  Here  I  draw  a 
circle  and  there  I  draw  a  square.  It  is 
drawing  and  it  is  art.  It  represents  an 
idea — the  idea  of  a  circle  and  of  a  square. 

Exactly  in  the  same  way  is  all  drawing 
by  artists  an  expression  of  ideas.  Millet 
never  copied  a  peasant.  His  pictures  are 
full,  not  of  peasants,  but  of  Millet’s  ideas 
of  them.  Greek  sculpture  owes  its  great¬ 
ness  to  this  principle.  It  is  pure  thought 
— nothing  else.  Every  mass  is  an  abstrac¬ 
tion,  every  line  is  a  generalization,  every 
curve  is  a  universal  curve.  It  is  a  purely 
mental  product — pure  art. 

Yes,  it  is  completely  true, — the  saying 
that  in  his  art  what  the  artist  expresses  is 
himself.  In  fact,  what  am  I  as  a  spiritual 
entity  but  a  bundle  of  ancestral  and  per¬ 
sonal  memories — that  is,  of  ideas?  Noth¬ 
ing.  But,  though  self-expression  makes 
a  man’s  work  art  it  does  not  make  it  im¬ 
portant  art  unless  the  man  himself  is  im¬ 
portant.  However  truly  he  expresses 
himself,  his  work  is  no  more  than  he  is. 

In  art,  draughtsmanship  is  a  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  power.  Take  it  in  Michael 
Angelo,  for  example.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  depicting  an  external  model — some¬ 
thing  it  never  dreams  of.  And  this  great 
artist’s  mind  is  the  same  as  your  mind 
or  mine,  only  bigger.  The  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  are  identical.  In  art  all  power,  as 
is  all  other  human  power  outside  man’s 
mere  beef, — is  of  the  intellect. 

And  what  is  the  mark  of  intellect?  It 
is  this :  to  observe  one’s  sensations  ac¬ 
curately,  to  group  them  by  characters 
which  are  essential,  and  to  subdivide  these 
groups  by  finer  and  finer  differences  in 
the  sensation.  This  means  self-knowl¬ 


edge,  self-discipline  and  self-control.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  drawing,  the  result  is  art. 

In  conversation,  Whistler  said  to  me, 
though  I  thought  it  rather  trite :  “There  is 
no  such  thing  as  painting  without  draw¬ 
ing:  it  is  all  the  same  thing.”  Of  course. 
Why  not?  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Whether  the  movement  of  the  hand  is 
recorded  by  a  pencil  or  a  paint  brush  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  indifference.  In  both 
cases  the  record  is  drawing.  More  than 
this,  coloring  is  drawing,  too.  History 
tells  us  of  not  one  great  colorist  who  was 
not  also  a  draughtsman.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise;  for  beautiful  coloring  is  based 
on  the  intellectual  power  to  see  and  to 
arrange  chromatic  relationships  in  exact 
accord  with  an  idea  of  beauty  which  pre¬ 
exists  in  the  mind  and  which  the  painting 
exists  to  present.  And  a  mind  possessing 
this  kind  of  power  over  the  one  visual  ele¬ 
ment  of  color  naturally  does  not  lack  it  in 
dealing  with  the  element  of  form.  In¬ 
deed,  even  if  we  suppose  to  exist  the  case 
of  a  person  with  a  color-gift  alone,  he 
would  be  helpless  to  express  it  unless  he 
could  draw.  For  serious  color  demands 
that  tones  be  distributed  over  a  surface 
with  an  exactness  which  implies  a  firm 
mental  grasp  of  spaces,  and  an  accurate 
laying  of  tones  into  these  spaces,— -that 
is  to  say,  it  demands  the  same  powers  as 
does  draughtsmanship. 

Coloring  is  a  question  of  brains — simply 
— just  as  drawing  is.  In  either  case,  the 
degree  of  excellence  is  simply  the  measure 
of  the  mind  back  of  it.  Mental  power  is 
shown  by  the  ability  to  think,  which  is  to 
see  relationships  among  ideas.  The  wider, 
the  more  nearly  universal  the  relationship 
observed,  the  bigger  is  the  mind. 

Said  Ruskin  fifty  years  ago,  “No  person 
trained  to  the  ^superficial  execution  of 
modern  water-color  painting  can  under¬ 
stand  the  work  of  Titian  or  Leonardo; 
they  must  forever  remain  blind  to  the 
refinement  of  such  men’s  penciling,  and 
the  precision  of  their  thinking.”  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  find  a  critic,  even  if  we  must 
go  back  half  a  century  to  find  him,  who 
knows  and  says  that  Titian’s  color  is  based 
on  “precision  of  thinking.” 
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FOR  the  lessons  in  metal  work  this 
month  and  next,  we  have  selected 
articles  that  would  be  suitable  as 
Christmas  gifts,  for  half  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  Christmas  giving  is  the  preparation 
of  the  season’s  tokens.  Anyone  who 
loves  books  will  find  the  metal  book-ends 
useful  either  for  holding  the  overflow 
from  the  shelves  or  for  keeping  books  in 


piece  of  lead,  with  a  blunted  chisel  and  a 
hammer,  force  up  the  copper  between  the 
dotted  lines  to  the  height  of  about  %  of 
an  inch.  This  makes  a  ridge  which  holds 
the  cups  in  place,  the  single  circle  has  its 
whole  area  raised  nearly  into  a  hemisphere, 
which  allows  the  match  holder  to  be  rivet¬ 
ed  to  its  surafce.  After  the  circles  have 
been  raised,  the  piece  should  be  turned 
face  up  and  the  surface  between  the  ridges 
straightened  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and 
then  hammered  with  the  ball- 
pein  of  a  hammer.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  the  copper  face  down  again, 
the  handles  of  the  tray  should  be 
bent  up  until  there  is  room 
for  the  fingers  to  be  placed 
beneath,  and  raised  after  the 
fashion  of  the  small  circle. 
The  entire  edge  is  also  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  ridge  made  in  the 
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ENDS  OF  A  METAL  BOOKRACK. 

using  a  soldering  iron.  The  three  cups 
are  also  made  of  No.  20  B.  &  S.  gauge 
copper  and  are  respectively  2  and  3  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  riveted  to  form  a 
cylinder,  and  the  bottom  is  soldered  on. 
The  edges  of  the  cups  are  slightly  turned 
out. 

Both  styles  of  book-ends  are  made  of 
No.  18  B.  &  S.  copper.  The  pattern,  when 
it  is  cut  out,  is  simply  bent  in  the  center. 
The  half  which  is  to  slide  under  the  books 
is  perfectly  flat.  The  end  which  comes 
against  the  books  is  hammered  out  with  a 
blunted  chisel  to  the  depth  of  J^-inch, 
just  as  the  small  circle  was  hammered  in 
the  smoking  set.  A  backing  of  No.  20  B. 
&  S.  copper  is  then  soldered  to  the  up¬ 
right  half  and  the  edges  are  filed  and 
rubbed  with  emery  cloth.  This  is  very 
simple  to  make  and  very  effective  when 
done.  If  before  the  back  is  put  on  the 
convex  portion  of  the  end  is  placed  over  a 
mandrel  and  hammered,  and  the  flat  bor¬ 
der  left  smooth,  a  very  decorative  effect  is 
obtained. 

The  woodwork  for  the  book  rack  No.  3 
is  Y%  of  an  inch  thick,  the  end  piece  is 
mortised  to  the 
bottom.  This 
tenon  must  also 
be  heated  and 
glued  in  place. 

The  corners  of 
the  upright 
piece  are  cut  off 
or,  if  desired, 
may  be  rounded, 
and  the  sheet  of 
copper  follows  second  bookrack. 


the  contour  of  the  wood,  leaving  about  a  1- 
inch  margin  around  the  sides.  It  is  cut 
long  enough  so  that  it  may  be  bent  as 
shown  in  section  No.  5  on  the  working 
drawing.  The  surface  should  be  hammered 
and  the  copper  then  attached  by  copper 
tacks  to  the  wooden  upright.  The  sliding 
bookrack  is  on  the  style  of  a  tongue  and 
groove.  One  of  the  bottom  pieces  is  cut 
as  shown  in  section  No.  6.  The  other  is 
cut  down  to  fit,  having  a  tongue  on  each 
side,  and  these  slide  into  grooves  cut 
lengthwise  of  the  grain  in  the  other  piece. 

CONTINUING  our  lessons  of  practi¬ 
cal  instruction  in  cabinetmaking, 
we  present  here  the  detail  and  con¬ 
struction  of  three  bookcases.  Two 
of  these  are  of  usual  size  and  suitable  for 


use  in  the  average  library  or  living  room; 
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and  the  third  is  smalller  but  equally  useful 
because  planned  to  hold  books  such  as 
dictionaries,  reference  books,  etc.,  which 
are  too  large  for  the  usual  bookcase,  un¬ 
less  laid  flat  in  the  center  of  a  lot  of  up¬ 
right  books,  thus  giving  an  appearance  of 
untidiness.  This  case,  however,  is  con¬ 
structed  for  just  such  books  to  be  laid  in 
flat  and  the  slanting  top  will  do  nicely  as 
a  place  on  which  to  open  them. 

Bookcase  No.  1  stands  60  inches  high, 
is  43  inches  wide  and  14  inches  deep.  It 
contains  one  stationary  shelf  and  three 
loose  shelves.  The  top  is  of  ij^-inch 
quarter-sawed  oak,  as  are  the  stiles  and 
rails  on  the  front  and  sides.  The  panels 
of  the  sides  are  inch  thick.  Reference 
to  the  front  view  and  sectional  view  will 
show  the  method  of  construction  for  this 
case  as  well  as  for  the  greater  part  of  book- 
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2  inches  from  the  back.  Where  pegs  of 
this  sort  are  not  obtainable  we  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  them,  or  wooden  ones  can 
be  made  to  take  their  place.  The  top  is 
fastened  on  with  our  regular  “dumb-bell” 
fasteners,  which  we  illustrated  and  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man. 

The  second  bookcase  is  made  along  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  lines  as  is  the  first,  except 
that  it  has  a  drawer  at  the  bottom  extend¬ 
ing  across  the  whole  width.  A  back  rail 
is  also  added  to  this  piece,  to  which 
is  fastened  the  bottom  of  the  book¬ 
case  proper.  Three  loose  shelves 
are  contained  in  this  case,  but  it  has 
no  stationary  shelf.  The  sides  are 
of  one  solid  piece  of  oak,  12  inches 
wide,  1  y&  inches  thick  and  about  47 
inches  high  ;  this  is  furnished  with  a 
1 -inch  thick  top  making  a  total  of 
48  inches  in  all,  which  is  the  entire 
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case  No.  2,  which  also  shows  the  top  rail 
of  the  door  with  the  triangular  piece  of 
molding.  This  is  set  against  the  glass  in¬ 
side  the  notch  of  the  upper  rail  of  the 
door,  and  continues  down  the  stiles  and 
across  the  bottom  rail,  holding  the  glass 
firmly.  In  detail  No.  2  also  note  the 
small  amount  of  space  between  the  groove 
and  the  stile.  This  space  is  left  to  allow- 
for  the  expansion  of  the  panel,  and  should 
be  left  always  in  furniture  construction  of 
this  sort.  The  door  jamb  is  also  shown  in 
detail  in  No.  2.  This  extends  across  the 
top  and  down  the  sides  of  the  case,  but 
does  not  run  across  the  bottom ;  in  its 
place  a  small  block  of  wood  about  1  inch 
by  2  inches  is  tacked  to  the  bottom  against 
which  the  doors  rest  when  closed.  Butt 
hinges  are  used  and  these  are  countersunk 
into  the  jambs  of  the  side  and  the  edge  of 
the  door  and  fastened  with  screws.  The 
loose  shelves  are  held  in  place  by  metal 
pegs  set  into  the  side  stiles  (see  detail  No. 
1),  two  on  each  side  of  the  bookcase,  one 
set  2  inches  from  the  doors  and  the  other 
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height  of  the  bookcase.  It  is 
36  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
deep.  Detail  No.  3  shows  the 
construction  of  the  drawer. 

The  two  sides  and  the  front 
are  of  oak  into  which  are  set 
the  back  and  bottom  of  chest¬ 
nut,  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
is  used  because  oak  so  thin  is 
apt  to  warp.  On  the  upper 
side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bookcase  and  midway  between 
the  sides,  are  run  two  cleats 
directly  from  the  front  to  the 
back,  and  a  third  is  attached 
to  the  center  of  the  bottom  of 
the  drawer.  As  is  shown  in  de¬ 
tail  No.  3  these  three  cleats 
form  a  running  track  for  the 
drawer,  which  is  supported  in 
the  center  instead  of  at  the 
sides,  as  is  usually  the  case.  In 
both  of  these  bookcases  all 
joints  are  mortised  and  glued, 
screws  being  used  only  to 
fasten  the  back  paneling  to 
the  case.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  second  bookcase  mortises 
are  made  for  the  tenons  of 
the  bottom  supports,  and 
dowel  pins  are  run  through  the  edges  of 
the  sides. 

The  construction  of  the  smaller  book¬ 
case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  two,  the 


only  difference  being  in  the  slanting  of  the 
top  and  the  addition  of  four  posts.  Panel¬ 
ing  is  used  at  the  back  and  on  both  sides, 
with  2-inch  stiles  and  a  3-inch  rail  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  The  rear  posts  are 
notched  to  admit  the  back,  but  the  side 
stiles  are  set  into  grooves  cut  in  the  posts. 
A  strip  runs  along  the  top  and  is  set  into 
the  notch  formed  by  the  back  and  the 
slanting  top  coming  together.  Both  of  the 
shelves  are  stationary  and  are  notched  out 
around  the  posts,  but  supported  by  cleats 
running  across  the  panels.  The  posts 
should  be  slightly  beveled  at  the  bottom, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  splinter  unless 
the  bookcase  is  handled  with  the  utmost 
care  when  moved  about.  As  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustrations,  there  is  a  curved  under 
rail  across  the  bottom  of  this  case,  the 
tenons  of  which  are  run  through  mortises 
in  the  post  and  fastened  with  dowel  pins. 
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The  construction  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  use  of  this  rail  which  serves  the 
further  purpose  of  relieving  the  severe 
straight  lines  of  the  piece.  Much  of  the 
charm  of  plain  furniture  lies  in  just  such 
subtle  structural  effects,  and  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  details  make  all  the  difference 
between  beauty  and  crudity.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  top 
of  this  bookcase  are  softened  by  chamfer¬ 
ing.  which  leaves  a  slightly  beveled  edge 
instead  of  one  that  is  sharp  and  crude,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  very  slightly  curved 
line  in  just  the  right  place,  as  seen  in  the 
rail  and  in  the  back  at  the  top,  lends  a 
grace  that  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
distinctive  charm  of  the  piece.  As  will 
be  noted,  the  only  decoration  that  is  used 
in  connection  with  this  furniture  lies  in  the 
emphasizing  of  certain  structural  features, 
such  as  the  mortise  and  tenon,  in  the  de¬ 
signing  of  such  necessary  adjuncts  as  door 
and  drawer  pulls,  and  in  the  proportions 


and  finish  of  the  piece  itself.  This  extreme 
plainness  displays  to  the  best  advantage 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood,  and  not 
the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  task  set  for 
himself  by  the  amateur  cabinetmaker  is 
the  selection  of  wood  that  in  texture  and 
grain  is  fitted  to  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  interest  to  the  piece.  The  beauty  of 
the  furniture  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
beauty  of  the  wood  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  devote  special  study  not  only  to  its  sel¬ 
ection  but  also  to  the  methods  of  finishing 
that  will  develop  to  the  utmost  the  natural 
qualities  of  each  separate  wood.  We  have 
published  again  and  again  in  The 
Craftsman  the  methods  of  finishing  that 
we  use  in  The  Craftsman  Workshops,  but 
the  home  worker  will  find  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  of  these  articles,  and  therefore, 
the  one  that  is  best  for  reference,  in  the 
magazine  for  July  of  this  year.  This 
article  describes  the  leading  characteristics 
of  all  our  native  woods  that  are  suitable 
for  cabinetmaking,  and  gives,  in  sufficient 
detail  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  experiment¬ 
ing,  the  method  of  finishing  that  we  have 
found  most  desirable  for  each  one. 

As  to  the  decorative  structural  effects 
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we  have  alluded  to,  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  in  no  case 
are  these  features  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  when  they  are  not 
an  actual  and  necessary  part 
of  the  construction  of  the 
piece.  While  we  emphasize 
to  the  full,  the  decorative  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  tenon,  key  or 
dove-tail,  we  never  use  them 
for  ornament  alone. 

WE  have  received  sev¬ 
eral  requests  from 
subscribers  who  did  not  take 
up  the  cabinetmaking  in  its 
primary  stages  with  us,  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  make  the  drawings 
a  little  more  in  detail,  and 
this  we  shall  do  from  now  on 
in  order  that  the  late  begin¬ 
ners  may  have  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  from  these  lessons 
as  the  more  advanced  stu¬ 
dents.  We  have  also  been 
requested  to  explain  for 
beginners  the  meanings  of 
certain  technical  expressions 
we  are  constantly  using,  such 
as  mortise,  dowel  pin,  jamb, 
rabbit,  etc.,  and  in  the  future 
from  month  to  month  we 
shall  explain  the  technical  expressions  we 
use  in  each  article,  and  when  the  word 
implies  an  operation,  to  show  how  this  op¬ 
eration  is  performed. 

In  the  foregoing  article  we  have  several 
times  spoken  of  mortise.  A  mortise  is  a 
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square  or  rectangular  hollow  or  hole  made 
in  a  rail  or  stile  to  hold  the  tenon  of  some 
stile  or  rail.  Where  the  tenon  (which  is 
explained  in  the  following  paragraph) 
goes  only  partly  through  the  piece  of  wood, 
the  mortise  is  naturally  nothing  tout  a 
hollow,  deep  enough  to  receive  the  full 
length  of  the  tenon.  After  measuring  the 
length,  width  and  thickness  of  the  tenon, 
draw  on  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  mortised 
a  square  or  rectangle  of  the  size  of  the 
width  and  thickness  of  the  tenon,  and  then 
within  the  area  enclosed  in  this  square  or 
rectangle  bore  holes  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  a  depth  a  trifle  over  the  length 
of  the  tenon.  Usuing  a  chisel,  gouge  out 
the  wood  until  the  mortise  is  complete.  In 
cases  where  the  tenon  is  long  enough  to 
necessitate  a  mortise  running  entirely 
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through  the  joining  board,  two 
holes  only  need  be  bored,  one  at 
each  end,  and  a  keyhole  saw  used 
instead  of  a  chisel. 

A  tenon  is  that  part  of  a  rail 
or  stile  which  projects  into  or 
through  another  stile  or  rail, 
forming  a  joint.  Where  the 
tenon  runs  entirely  through  the 
mortise  it  should  be  made  long 
enough  to  project  l/$  or  Y\  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  outside  edge  of 
the  mortise.  At  the  back  of  the 
tenon  (the  end  of  the  visible  part 
of  a  stile  or  rail)  there  should  be 
a  shoulder,  the  width  of  this  being 
fa  or  fa  of  an  inch  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  about  fa  of  an  inch 
at  the  sides. 

Dozvel  pins  are  round  bits  of 
wood,  usually  about  fa  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  are  used  to 
drive  through  the  mortise  and 


tenon.  When  using  this  form  of  joining 
(the  tenon,  mortise  and  dowel  pin)  all 
three  should  be  glued  together.  The 
dowel  pin  itself  may  either  be  made  on  a 
turning  lathe  or,  better  still,  be  bought  at 
some  cabinetmaking  shop  where  these  pins 
are  made  by  machinery.  This  is  a  case, 
where  the  machine-made  article  is  distinct¬ 
ly  an  improvement  on  the  hand-made. 

A  word  about  gluing  here  may  not 
come  amiss.  Before  gluing,  all  joints 
should  be  warmed,  for  the  heat  opens  up 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  glue,  soak¬ 
ing  in,  forms  a  firmer  and  less  easily 
breakable  joint.  If  the  wood  be  cold  the 
chances  are  that  the  glue,  which  is  always 
used  warm,  will  be  cooled  too  quickly  and 
set  before  it  soaks  into  the  wood. 

The  word  groove  explains  itself,  for  a 
groove  in  cabinetmaking  is  precisely  the 
same  as  a  groove  anywhere  else.  It  is 
sawed  out  with  a  circular  saw  or  cut  out 
with  a  chisel.  If  the  home  worker  takes 
sufficient  interest  in  his  work  to  purchase 
a  good  equipment,  he  will  find  a  rabbit 
plane  very  convenient. 
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FOR  the  first  time  since  she  has 
grown  up  and  been  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world,  New  York  has  given  herself 
a  vacation,  taken  a  week  off,  as  it  were. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  adorn  her  for  the  merry¬ 
making,  and  famous  people  all  over  the 
world  have  been  invited  to  come  and  share 
her  holiday,  admire  her  good  clothes  and 
listen  to  a  recital  of  her  virtues.  She  has 
evolved  naval  parades  and  land  pageants 
in  her  own  honor ;  she  has  beseeched  her 
shops  and  schools  to  close  their  doors  that 
“all  the  people  might  participate  in  the 
festivities.”  Her  elaborate  programme 
closed  with  a  “Carnival  Night.”  In  fact, 
everything  was  done  from  start  to  finish 
that  committees  and  money  could  do. 

There  seemed  to  be  but  one  drawback 
in  the  festival  week,  namely  that  intrin¬ 
sically  the  people  had  no  part  in  it.  It  was 
for  the  people,  not  of  them.  They  were 
the  audience,  not  the  players.  And  just 
how  in  the  nature  of  things  can  one  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  national  festival  in  which  the 
people  actually  had  no  part?  To  be  sure, 
there  were  twenty  thousand  people  in  the 
parade  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  when  the  “History  and  Growth  of 
New  York  Were  Set  Forth.”  But  the 
people  who  paraded  were  committees  and 
societies  who  were  asked  to  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  uninterested,  unenthusiastic  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  paid  to  dress  up  in 
clothes  which  made  them  self-con¬ 
scious  and  awkward  on  the  gaudy, 
shaky  floats.  That  it  was  not  a  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  people  was  self-evident. 


because  all  this  showy,  expensive  pageant 
found  not  an  echo  of  response  in  the  heart 
of  the  sidewalk  crowds.  It  was  not  real, 
and  instinctively  and  unconsciously  the 
spectators  knew  it  wasn’t  real,  and  no  one 
cared.  In  no  instance  could  one  find  that 
anywhere  the  people  were  a  real  ingredient 
in  the  Celebration.  What  had  they  to 
do  with  welcoming  the  guests  or  in  the 
speechmaking?  They  were  debarred  from 
the  Opera  House;  they  were  warded  off 
from  the  grand  stands.  As  a  whole,  they 
seemed  orderly,  good-natured  and  bewil¬ 
dered,  constantly  looking  for  pleasure 
which  had  been  promised  them  and  which 
they  could  not  find ;  contributing  nothing, 
as  they  had  been  made  to  feel  outsiders. 

It  is  rather  a  pathetic  thing  for  a  great 
city  to  imagine  that  she  can  order  the 
spirit  of  play  as  she  can  packages  of  fire¬ 
works  ;  that  she  can  make  a  nation  gay  by 
press-agent  work ;  that  she  can  create  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  electricity  and  commotion,  and 
that  a  few  conventional  made-to-order 
parades  of  committees  and  boats  and  un¬ 
imaginative  floats  can  take  the  place  in  the 
people’s  minds  of  real  merry-making  of 
which  they  themselves  are  an  intrinsic  part. 
In  all  this  celebration  one  was  constantly 
reminded  of  the  stern  parent  who  said, 
“My  little  boy  shall  love  me  or  get  a 
licking.”  The  people  who  got  up  the 
pageant  apparently  had  but  one  thought, 
that  so  far  as  possible  it  should  be  a 
money-maker  for  those  interested,  that 
where  there  was  not  money  there  should 
be  prestige.  There  was  a  big  gallery  play 
of  what  was  being  done  for  the  people. 
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because  it  was  necessary  to  have  an 
audience. 

In  no  one  instance  can  we  find  a  trace 
of  the  common  people  being  consulted. 
None  of  them  thought  of  taking  the 
initiative  and  getting  together  and  saying, 
“Let  us  make  merry  among  ourselves ;  let 
us  enjoy  a  little  holiday;  let  us  for  our 
own  sake  and  that  of  our  children  relive 
for  a  brief  time  those  far-away  romantic 
early  days,  that  we  may  better  appreciate 
the  valiant  spirit  of  the  men  who  opened 
gateways  for  civilization  to  enter.”  None 
of  them  brought  forward  their  children 
and  said,  “We  want  ourselves  to  be  a 
part  of  this  festival  that  we  may  learn 
lessons  of  heroism,  that  we  may  gain 
permanent  standards  of  national  achieve¬ 
ment.”  Architects  and  builders  were  not 
called  upon  to  contribute  their  gifts  in 
designing  and  constructing  the  floats 
which  were  to  tell  the  history  of  the 
times.  Artists  were  not  consulted  in  plan¬ 
ning  costumes  and  in  suggesting  beautiful 
color  schemes.  No  one  said  a  word  to  any 
musician  anywhere  throughout  the  land  to 
the  effect  that  his  advice  would  be  valu¬ 
able  in  suggesting  appropriate  and  beauti¬ 
ful  music  to  precede  or  to  follow  certain 
historical  events ;  no  poet’s  heart  was  made 
glad  by  the  order  of  a  pleasant  lyric  or 
sonnet  setting  forth  the  reason  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  this  display  and  expense.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  turned  our  backs  on 
all  the  tremendous  opportunity  to  achieve 
beauty  which  the  people  of  the  nation  have 
to  give  gladly  for  a  celebration  of  this 
kind. 

A  group  of  artists  who  were  witnessing 
the  comic  tragedy  of  the  tottering  floats 
and  the  inappropriate  music  and  the  un- 
alive  people  who  played  their  mercenary 
little  parts  in  the  parade,  recalled  the  days 
of  the  old  guild  festivals  in  Belgium,  in 
Holland,  in  Flanders,  guilds  of  artists  and 
artisans,  themselves  creating  the  pageants, 
with  the  court  painter  often  master  of 
ceremonies  and  every  man  of  ability  and 
every  woman  of  beauty  adding  their  quota 
to  festivals  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  Surely,  such  pageants  as  we  read 


of  in  those  Mediaeval  days  never  passed 
through  silent  streets  of  curious,  indif¬ 
ferent  people,  held  in  line  by  stout  police¬ 
men  and  revolting  epithets.  Not  but  what 
we  needed  policemen  and  possibly  some 
of  the  epithets.  But  the  real  difficulty  is 
much  further  back  than  the  unmanageable 
crowd  who  could  not  quite  understand 
what  it  was  all  about,  why  they  were  there, 
or  why  they  could  not  be  in  the  midst  of  it. 
It  has  its  source  way,  way  back  in  the 
sorrowful  fact  that  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  qualities  in  our  civilization 
we  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  how  to  play. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opportunity  to  play 
has  largely  been  taken  away  from  us  by 
just  such  performances  as  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration.  We  have  been  forced 
back  into  a  listless,  indifferent  audience, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  become  a  part 
of  the  merry-makers  themselves.  Little 
by  little  we  have  grown  to  feel  that  all 
merry-making  must  be  done  for  us,  by 
people  hired  to  do  it,  and  that  all  the  part 
we  need  play  in  it  is  to  applaud  or  to 
criticize.  The  drama  of  the  nation  has  be¬ 
come  utterly  separated  from  the  people. 
The  music  of  the  nation  belongs  to  the 
opera  companies,  to  orchestras,  to  concert 
halls.  We  have  forgotten  how  to  sing. 
Our  poetry,  what  little  we  have  produced, 
belongs  to  a  few  publishing  houses.  We 
have  forgotten  romance.  And  all  this,  as 
we  have  said,  comes  about  through  that 
terrible  separation  between  expression  of 
joy  and  the  watching  of  the  expression. 
We  have  grown  to  think  that  it  is  un¬ 
dignified  to  express  joy,  that  it  is  only  fine 
and  elegant  to  observe  it  quietly.  And  so 
the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  in  this 
“Memorial”  week  is  an  absolutely  logical 
outcome  of  a  very  general  attitude  which 
exists  throughout  the  country.  In  America 
we  scorn  the  player  as  we  do  the  worker. 
Only  the  self-contained  observer  seems  to 
merit  our  approbation. 

Perhaps  the  very  worst  side  of  all  this 
unnecessary  and  unreal  celebration,  this 
“festival”  without  the  people,  was  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  press,  which,  either  failing 
or  refusing  to  understand  the  truth,  poured 
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forth  pages  of  gushing  preliminary  an¬ 
nouncements  of  what  was  to  be.  The 
people  were  informed  that  they  would  see 
the  “greatest  naval  parade  that  the  world 
has  ever  known;”  that  they  would  see  a 
“street  pageant  such  as  has  never  before 
been  prepared  for  a  city  to  enjoy,”  that 
everything  that  could  be  conceived  of 
would  be  furnished  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  the  people  gathered  together. 
Then,  after  the  parades  had  paraded  dully 
by  and  the  pageants  had  passed  sadly 
away  and  the  people  had  strolled  home  in¬ 
differently  (those  who  understood,  a  little 
cynical,  those  who  did  not,  much  bored) 
the  papers  came  out  with  flourishing 
records  of  the  wonderful  thing  that  had 
happened,  how  the  “cries  of  joy  burst 
from  the  throats  of  thousands,  resounding 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,” 
where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been 
a  little  handclapping  and  some  screams 
from  people  who  got  in  the  way. 

What,  indeed,  has  happened  to  us  as  a 
nation,  that  we  should  permit  ourselves 
to  be  led  out  “to  play”  with  a  halter 
around  our  necks?  Are  we  so  far  from 
the  nursery  days  of  history  that  abso¬ 
lutely  our  play  instinct  has  vanished,  or  is 
it  the  mercenary  quality  of  American 
civilization  which  renders  it  impossible 
for  us  to  approach  anything  but  “market 
day”  without  feeling  ill  at  ease  and  rest¬ 
lessly  out  of  place  ?  Are  we  wholly  losing 
our  simplicity  and  sincerity  in  our  fearful 
competitive  drill  as  money-makers?  Are 
we  as  a  whole  letting  ourselves  sink  into 
the  passive  uncreative  state  of  an  audience 
whenever  we  move  away  from  the  “ticker” 
or  the  desk? 

It  is  a  banality  to  state  that  every 
widespread  growing  tendency  in  a  coun¬ 
try  can  be  traced  to  some  deep-rooted  in¬ 
herent  wrong.  And  if  today  we  are  a 
nation  whose  holidays  must  be  under  or¬ 
ganized  police  control,  whose  pathetic  ef¬ 
forts  to  play  result  in  utter  boredom  or 
horse  play  and  hysteria,  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  we  are  expressing  in  this  tragic  de¬ 
moralization  whenever  we  have  oppor¬ 


tunity  for  rest  and  joy.  We  seem  to  have 
moved  a  long,  long  way  from  the  original 
purpose  of  a  holiday,  which  in  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  meant  a  holy  day,  a  day  of 
rest  and  pleasantness. 

And,  alas,  what  was  true  of  New  York 
during  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  is 
becoming  more  and  more  generally  true  of 
all  our  national  “festivities,”  even  of  those 
which  are  world-wide  and  ages-old  in  in¬ 
terest.  What  of  joy  and  of  peace  have  we 
left  in  Christmas,  in  Fourth  of  July?  Is 
anything  of  the  original  significance  felt 
today  in  that  old,  most  romantic  of 
festivals,  Thanksgiving,  the  day  made 
sacred  by  the  celebration  of  the  home  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  nation?  There  may  still  be  in 
the  hearts  of  a  few  old,  old  fathers  and 
mothers,  of  ancient  spinsters  and  aged 
bachelors,  a  homesick  memory  for  the 
real  days  when  Thanksgiving  meant 
bringing  the  family  together  joyously  from 
city  and  country,  of  happiness  in  talk  of 
the  past  and  the  future  ;  but  to  the  most  of 
us,  and  to  practically  all  children,  it  has 
become  a  day  merely  of  feasting,  without 
reverence  for  its  inception  or  without 
memory.  To  the  average  housewife  it  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  many  regular  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  calendar,  when  uncongenial 
relations  must  be  brought  together,  when 
a  miracle  of  work  must  be  accomplished. 
Naturally,  in  place  of  happiness  there  is 
boredom,  born  of  isolated  selfish  interests 
and  lack  of  mutual  human  sympathy. 

Thanksgiving  has  become  a  sacrifice  to 
tradition,  and  Christmas  is  but  little  bet¬ 
ter.  The  latter  has  come  to  be  a  time 
when  our  interest  is  divided  between  feast¬ 
ing  and  gifts,  and  so  sordid  is  the  point  of 
view  that  both  the  presents  we  make  and 
the  presents  we  receive  are  usually  an 
equal  disappointment  to  us.  The  one  il¬ 
luminated  spot  in  the  midwinter  holiday 
is  the  joy  of  the  unsophisticated  child,  and 
here  is  a  toast  to  every  one  of  them  left 
in  our  conventional  land.  For  the  real 
Christmas,  believed  in  and  heartily  loved, 
is  the  splendid  true  romance  of  two  worlds, 
for  it  touches  the  heart  of  the  child  spiritu¬ 
ally  as  well  as  humanly.  And  it  is  a 
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world-wide  sadness  that  the  selfishness 
and  ungoverned  greed  of  grown-up  folks 
should  have  been  allowed  to  encroach  in 
such  a  heedless  way  upon  this  beautiful 
festival,  one  of  the  most  hallowed  mem¬ 
ories  of  childhood.  Do  we  realize  that  in 
taking  from  our  children  their  right  to 
happy  picturesque  holidays  (holy  days) 
we  are  robbing  them  of  a  heritage  of 
thoughts  which  will  leave  barren  or 
meager  many  a  rotrospective  hour  of  later 
years  ? 

As  for  the  “Fourth,”  the  greatest 
American  national  holiday — that  day  form¬ 
erly  so  sacred  in  village  life,  when  the 
reading  of  the  Constitution  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  when  their 
honest  poor  little  celebration  stood  as  a 
memorial  to  their  great  heroes,  the  states¬ 
men  who  had  launched  the  nation  into  ex¬ 
istence,  when  the  few  small  skyrockets 
were  sent  up  into  the  air  as  a  symbol  of 
better  days  to  come,  of  greater  advance¬ 
ment,  of  perpetual  growth  for  the  nation — 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  today  the  more  intelligent  of  our 
citizens  are  beginning  to  legislate  against 
it  as  a  devastating  nuisance. 

It  is  worth  considering  to  what  extent 
we  are  responsible  for  this  deplorable  at¬ 
titude  toward  sincere  and  simple  pleasures. 
But  then,  if  we  can  place  the  responsibility 
is  there  any  hope  amongst  us  of  a  read¬ 
justment  of  conditions?  Or  are  we  build¬ 
ing  our  nation  too  remote  from  right  lines 
for  possible  improvement?  For  it,  at  least, 
seems  as  though  the  purpose  of  our  life 
had  grown  to  be  a  disregard,  as  a  non-es¬ 
sential,  of  anything  that  does  not  purpose 
financial  returns.  Thus,  our  celebrations 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  few, 
for  along  that  road  lie  opportunities  for 
greater  graft.  Our  very  holidays,  so  we 
are  told,  are  often  granted  in  order 
that  railways  and  public  entertainments 
may  profit,  and  all  our  picturesque  cere¬ 
monies  that  were  formerly  based  upon 
sentiment,  from  Easter  to  christening  day, 
have  grown  to  be  an  opportunity  for  bar¬ 
tering  gifts.  Our  Christmas  has  become  a 
clearing  house  for  old  presents,  and 
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Thanksgiving  Day  an  opportunity  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  satisfactory  social  balance. 
“What’s  in  it  for  me  ?”  is  our  sprightly 
national  attitude  toward  public  celebra¬ 
tions  and  private  ceremonials.  We  crave 
gain  without  adequate  labor,  and  all  the 
thought  and  force  of  our  lives  we  are 
largely  willing  to  give  toward  this  end.  It 
has  been  cynically  said  that  Thanksgiving 
would  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life  if  prizes 
were  given  for  the  best  dinner  party,  and 
that  Christmas  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
if  Wall  Street  tips  were  concealed  in  the 
fragrant  balsam  boughs. 

And  yet,  the  whole  matter,  it  seems, 
could  be  readjusted  by  so  simple  a  con¬ 
dition  as  individual  sincerity.  No  societies 
or  committees  would  be  needed,  not  a 
regulation  or  a  rule,  no  readjustment  of 
poverty  or  riches,  no  revolution  or  social 
cataclysm,  neither  conservative  nor  radical 
would  be  banished,  no  brother  would  be 
asked  to  depend  upon  brother  or  parent 
upon  child.  It  would  be  just  for  each 
human  being  to  face  life  individually  with 
sincere  purpose.  The  desire  to  be  a  part 
of  what  is  true  in  life  would  solve  the 
whole  question. 

NOTES 

THE  National  Arts  Club  showed  its 
interest  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Cele¬ 
bration  by  collecting  together  nu¬ 
merous  paintings,  old  prints  and 
engravings  presenting  the  growth  of  the 
city  from  the  advent  of  Henry  Hudson 
to  the  present  day.  Turning  to  the  right, 
as  one  entered  the  gallery,  first  appeared 
a  series  of  engravings  with  Dutch  texts, 
showing  the  inhabitants  and  animals  na¬ 
tive  to  New  Netherland  in  1609.  The 
pictures  were  enlightening  to  say  the 
least.  There  was  a  stalwart  family  of 
savages  idealized  to  an  extent  that  put 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  to  shame,  for 
they  radiated  in  deportment  and  ex¬ 
pression  the  culture  and  intellect  of  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  of  European  civilization. 
The  most  noticeable  example  among  the 
fauna  of  the  new  country  was  a  unicorn. 
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These  surprising  illustrations  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  an  interesting  collection  of  In¬ 
dian  relics  taken  from  and  about  New 
York. 

The  Colonial  period  was  represented  by 
old  maps  and  drawings  of  Colonial  days 
and  a  fascinating  collection  of  engrav¬ 
ings.  A  particularly  striking  one  showed 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  In  the  foreground  two  youths 
were  evidently  enjoying  a  pleasant  day  in 
the  country,  in  a  shady  spot  that  now 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Chambers 
street.  They  are  sitting  picturesquely 
under  a  tree,  which  the  artist,  with  charm¬ 
ing  irrelevance,  caused  to  be  a  palm. 

The  Revolutionary  period  contains 
some  interesting  old  documents  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  stirring  events  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  with  illustrations  and  re¬ 
marks  concerning  them  from  the  news¬ 
papers  of  foreign  countries.  There  was 
also  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Gazette  from 

1783- 

The  period  from  1809  to  the  present 
day  gave  us  one  exceedingly  comforting 
thought,  that  the  traffic  on  Broadway  in 
1855  was  not  one  bit  better  managed  than 
it  is  today.  A  color  print  depicted  a 
series  of  most  hair-raising  catastrophies, 
occurring  or  about  to  occur,  in  front  of 
P.  T.  Barnum’s  famous  museum,  and 
the  title  beneath  led  one  to  suppose  that 
such  stirring  events  were  common  at  that 
time.  In  the  background  a  six-horse 
team  attached  to  the  big  sleigh  which 
used  to  replace  the  Fifth  Avenue  ’bus  in 
winter,  appears  to  be  in  paroxysms  of 
terror.  A  horse  attached  to  a  cutter  con¬ 
taining  a  lady  and  gentleman  had  also 
become  terrified  and  was  shying  and 
snorting  in  an  alarming  fashion.  The 
lady,  very  unwisely,  was  trying  to  jump 
from  the  sleigh.  At  the  right,  two  gentle¬ 
men  were  running  to  her  assistance  and 
losing  their  hats  in  the  excitement.  We 
should  say  that  this  warranted  a  busy  day 
for  the  Broadway  reporters  and,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  would  result  in  someone  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  the  Times  about  the  con¬ 
gestion,  but  the  title  of  the  picture  was 


simply  “A  Scene  on  Broadway.”  There 
was  a  very  interesting  collection  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  Felix  Darley,  drawn  for  the 
American  Art  Review  between  the  years 
1846  and  1849.  They  were  in  illustration 
of  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
were  very  interesting  in  execution.  One 
of  the  particularly  noticeable  exhibits  was 
a  collection  of  old  bandboxes  covered,  as 
was  the  custom,  with  wall  paper.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  it  is  only  from 
these  old  bandboxes  that  we  have  any 
record  of  the  older  fashions  in  wall-paper. 

Modern  New  York  was  represented 
in  a  series  of  pictures  by  well-known 
painters  of  the  city,  and  drawings  and 
plans  for  municipal  improvements.  The 
exhibition  showed  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  careful  preparation,  and  was  well 
worth  visiting. 

THE  National  Society  of  Craftsmen 
have  sent  out  their  first  cards  for 
the  season,  inviting  the  public  to  an  ex¬ 
hibition  and  sale  in  modern  craftwork. 
The  keramic  display  was  noticeable.  Mrs. 
Leonard  exhibited  a  beautiful  platter  in 
dull  green  and  green-blue  and  Miss  Mc- 
Crystle,  of  Chicago,  had  a  particularly 
graceful  and  well-decorated  tea  set.  Mr. 
Callowhill’s  luster  work  ably  represented 
the  Boston  contribution.  Miss  Wake- 
man,  of  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  had  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  pottery  vase,  of  which  the  lower 
thirds  were  dark  blue,  and  near  the  top 
was  a  broad  band  of  a  lighter  shade  with 
deer  represented  in  a  misty  white. 

There  was  some  fairly  attractive 
bronze  work,  particularly  two  little  bells 
modeled  in  the  form  of  dancing  maidens. 
The  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  formed 
the  handle  and  their  filmy  skirts,  held 
out  on  either  side,  made  the  dome  of 
the  bell. 

The  silver  work,  although  attractive, 
was  particularly  expensive,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor  involved.  It  was  mostly  of  the 
plain  hammered  variety,  without  decora¬ 
tive  design.  The  shapes  were  graceful, 
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and  the  designs  suggested  the  Colonial 
period  in  silver. 

There  was  some  good  work  in  book¬ 
binding,  and  the  needlework  exhibit  was 
very  interesting,  especially  the  dainty 
pieces  of  neckwear  done  in  teneriffe  and 
tatting.  The  rugs  were  very  interesting 
in  color  and  pattern. 

The  jewelry  case  showed  some  use  of 
imagination.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
how  much  our  jewelry  has  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  The  American 
handicrafts  seem  to  maintain  a  higher 
level  in  modern  jewelry  than  almost  any 
other  nation.  One  noticeable  piece  was 
a  pendant  of  two  herons  in  flight,  their 
bodies  framing  an  oval  of  pink  quartz. 
The  chain  was  of  silver  links,  varied  here 
and  there  with  bars  of  delicately  colored 
enamel.  There  was  also  a  handsome 
necklace  composed  of  disks  of  abalone 
shell  of  very  fine  color  and  polished  so 
smoothly  that  they  were  as  effective  as 
black  opal.  The  use  of  abalone  has  been 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  jewelry  of  the 
craftsmen. 

We  are  always  interested  in  these  ex¬ 
hibits,  but  we  feel  that  the  prices  which 
are  asked  for  the  work  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  unreasonable.  Of  course,  hand¬ 
work  is  more  beautiful  and,  justly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  time  and  skill  required,  is 
more  costly  to  produce.  We  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  the  products  can,  as  a  rule, 
command  the  prices  asked,  and  this 
means  discouragement  to  the  craftsman 
and  the  public. 

THE  Fine  Arts  Department  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  is  arranging  for  an 
interesting  course  of  public  lectures  upon 
“The  Technic  of  Art,”  to  be  given  at 
Havemeyer  Hall  on  Monday  afternoons 
at  4.15.  The  lectures  will  be  il¬ 
lustrated  with  specimens  and  experi¬ 
ments.  The  first  four  lectures  will  be  by 
Professor  Charles  E.  Pellew  upon  Prac¬ 
tical  Dyeing,  and  will  be  followed  by 
lectures  upon  paints  and  pigments,  prac¬ 
tical  art  metal  work  and  other  subjects 
of  special  interest  to  craftsmen.  The 
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lectures  are  free,  and  no  ticket  or  regis¬ 
tration  is  required.  The  dates  and  sub¬ 
jects  of  Prof.  Pellew’s  lectures  are  as 
follows:  Monday,  October  18th,  Dyeing 
of  Cotton  with  Modern  Dyestuffs;  Octo¬ 
ber  25th,  Tied  and  Dyed  Work;  Novem¬ 
ber  8th,  The  Preparation,  Dyeing  and 
Adulteration  of  Natural  Silk;  November 
15th,  The  Preparation  and  Dyeing  of 
Imitation  and  Artificial  Silk. 

PRACTICAL  courses  in  handicraft 
dyeing,  both  elementary  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  are  also  being  arranged  for  this 
winter  at  Columbia  University,  under 
Prof.  Pellew’s  direction,  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Extension  Teach¬ 
ing.  Last  year  the  subjects  taught  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  dyeing  of  cotton,  wool 
and  silk  yarns  and  fabrics,  but  also  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  raffia,  artificial 
silk,  leather,  feathers,  etc.,  tied  and  dyed 
work,  stencil  work  and  batik,  and  other 
topics  quite  outside  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  dyeing  laboratory. 

IN  August,  1909,  The  Craftsman  pub- 
lished  an  article  on  pageantry  in 
America,  called  “The  Drama  of  Democ¬ 
racy.”  It  was  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  Coburn  Players  in 
Percy  MacKaye’s  “The  Canterbury  Pil¬ 
grims,”  and  also  of  the  Westchester 
County  Pageant,  which  took  place  last 
May  in  Bronxville.  The  latter  pictures, 
which  were  extremely  interesting  as  a  per¬ 
manent  expression  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Pageant,  were  also  significant  as  examples 
of  achievement  in  photographic  art.  By 
some  oversight  these  pictures  were  not 
credited  (as  was  our  purpose  and  would 
have  been  our  pleasure)  to  the  artist  who 
took  them,  Mrs.  Orrin  Sheldon  Parsons, 
through  whose  kindness  The  Craftsman 
secured  the  opportunity  of  using  them. 
As  Mrs.  Parsons  not  only  knows  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  Pageant  took  place,  but  also 
the  history,  and  the  people  who  were  the 
actors  therein,  of  necessity  her  pictures 
were  of  very  great  human  interest  as  well 
as  valuable  in  their  artistic  and  pic- . 
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turesque  expression.  We  regret  very 
much  our  failure  to  credit  the  photographs 
individually  to  Mrs.  Parsons. 

NE  Hundred  Country  Houses” 
I  1  is  the  title  of  the  book  recently 
compiled  by  Mr.  Aymar  Em¬ 
bury  II.  It  contains  one  hun¬ 
dred  beautiful  plates  representing  speci¬ 
mens  of  modern  American  architecture 
by  architects  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  illustrations  are  prefaced 
by  an  introduction  upon  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  which  has  preceded  what  the 
author  calls  the  new  American  architec¬ 
ture.  He  begins  his  introduction  by  a 
quotation  from  the  Mediaeval  architect 
Villard  d’Honnicart,  whose  sketch  books, 
which  have  been  preserved,  are  full  of 
notes  like  this,  “Here’s  a  good  tower;  if 
it  were  changed  thus:  I  could  use  it  for 
my  church.”  All  architectural  design,  he 
continues,  has  been  built  up  from  the 
study  of  old  architecture  modified  to  meet 
the  requirements.  From  time  to  time, 
both  here  and  abroad,  art  writers  have 
hewailed  the  fact  that  America,  a  land 
unfettered  by  tradition  and  unhampered 
by  the  monuments  of  a  dead  past,  has 
not  developed  an  original  and  charac¬ 
teristic  architecture.  Had  we  descended 
from  the  aboriginal  Americans  such  an 
architecture  might  have  come  to  pass, 
hut  unfortunately  European  traditions 
came  to  us  with  our  European  blood.  It 
can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  we 
failed  to  create  a  new  style.  Our  Colo¬ 
nial  style,  although  it  relates  to  the  Re¬ 
naissance  in  England,  is  truly  independ¬ 
ent.  In  the  architecture  of  today  his¬ 
torical  styles  are  being  employed,  modi¬ 
fied  and  modernized  to  suit  conditions. 
The  results  show  a  certain  relation  to 
the  parent  styles  which  enables  one  to 
classify  them  under  certain  heads,  the 
New  England  Colonial,  the  Classic  Re¬ 
vival,  the  Japanesque,  etc.,  but  they  really 
compose  a  single  modern  type  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  hundred  examples  of  coun¬ 
try  architecture  selected  are  treated  in 
groups  under  the  head  of  the  style  that 


is  most  strongly  suggested  in  their  con¬ 
tour,  and  the  book  closes  with  two  inter¬ 
esting  chapters  upon  the  garden  and  the 
considerations  preeminent  in  planning  the 
house. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  the  examples  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  various  styles  would  be 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  anyone  who 
is  contemplating  building  a  home.  The 
houses  are  of  various  sizes  from  the 
small  country  cottage  to  the  large  resi¬ 
dence,  and  each  one  is  a  gem  of  its  kind. 
The  work  of  this  young  architect,  of 
which  one  or  two  examples  appear  in  the 
book,  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  brilliant  in  design.  We  have 
found  it  of  such  interest  and  promise  that 
in  this  issue  of  the  magazine  we  have 
reproduced  several  of  his  houses  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  article  upon  the  work  that 
he  is  doing.  (“One  Hundred  Country 
Houses.”  By  Aymar  Embury  II.  Illu¬ 
strated.  264  pages.  Price,  $3.00  net, 
postage  30  cents.  Published  by  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  New  York.) 

IN  “The  Story  of  New  Netherland,” 
William  Elliot  Griffis  has  given  us  a 
book  that  is  compiled  from  carefully  col¬ 
lected  data,  which,  quite  apart  from  the 
interest  it  will  hold  for  the  seeker  after 
historical  facts  during  the  time  of  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  is  a  work  of 
distinct  importance  and  one  that  will  fill 
a  gap  in  the  records  of  what  is  known  of 
the  birth  and  growth  of  the  American 
nation.  Mr.  Griffis  contends  that  “most  of 
the  grotesque  stories  about  the  Hollanders 
in  New  Amsterdam  grew  up  in  later  times, 
long  after  Dutch  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
America.  Then  their  geographical  names 
were  corrupted,  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
mythology,  like  fungus,  gave  the  funny 
fellows  their  chance.” 

The  book  is  the  result  of  earnest  re¬ 
search  and  study  during  long  years  lived 
among  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  in  America,  and  Mr.  Griffis  says 
that  he  is  indebted  to  many  archivists  for 
his  facts,  and  quotes  a  list  of  authorities 
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at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  written  in 
an  easy,  flowing  style,  history  interspersed 
with  anecdote  and  stories  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlers,  together  with  some  of  their 
myths  and  beliefs  and  those  of  the  Indians, 
and  it  makes  interesting  as  well  as  valuable 
reading.  (“The  Story  of  New  Nether- 
land,  The  Dutch  in  America.”  By  William 
Elliot  Griffis.  Illustrated.  292  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.) 

“^T  PIE  Danger  Mark,”  by  Robert  W. 

A  Chambers,  furnishes  us  with  a  re¬ 
alistic  study  of  a  heroine  who  is  a  dipso¬ 
maniac.  Will  the  public  never  tire  of  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  struggles  of 
drug-takers  and  hereditary  drunkards? 
There  seems  to  be  so  much  similarity  in 
all  the  soul  experiences  of  those  that  Mr. 
Chambers  dissects  to  make  a  Roman  holi¬ 
day.  We  wonder  what  has  become  of 
the  author  of  “The  King  in  Yellow,”  that 
ghostly  fantasy  and  entrancing  piece  of 
imagination  that  made  one’s  blood  run 
cold  and  one’s  hair  stand  on  end  for  no 
reason  at  all,  apparently;  and  of  “The 
Maker  of  Moons”  and  of  “Lorraine”  and 
of  the  other  charming  tales  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  We  find  less  stirring  the 
society  of  sensualists,  beautifully  gowned 
and  immaculately  tailored.  Charming 
and  well-bred  they  may  be  and,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  well  served  up,  but  when  one 
comes  to  the  third  course  of  their  emo¬ 
tions  and  desires  one  craves  the  salt  of 
rationality  and  common  sense.  Mr. 
Chambers  has  so  great  a  gift  of  story¬ 
telling  and  can  so  well  project  himself 
into  his  characters  and  make  them  so 
vivid  and  magnetic,  and  he  has  proved 
himself,  in  times  past,  to  have  such  a 
deep  vein  of  originality  and  invention, 
that  this  repetition  of  plot  and  types 
seems  unworthy  the  man’s  inherently  great 
gift.  The  story  is,  however,  well  told,  and 
will  make  a  few  hours  pass  pleasantly. 
(“The  Danger  Mark.”  By  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Wenzell. 
495  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York.) 


THE  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children,” 
by  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.,  LL.D.. 
is  a  little  book  for  mothers,  and  nurses 
outside  of  institutions,  and  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  books  of 
reference  upon  the  general  care  of  young 
children.  It  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged,  and  contains  all  the 
latest  information  that  science  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  nursery  hygiene.  To  those 
who  are  not  already  familiar  with  it  we 
will  say  that  the  author  has  endeavored 
not  to  alarm  the  mother  by  acquainting 
her  with  all  the  possible  diseases  that  her 
child  may  have,  but  has  confined  himself 
to  endeavoring  to  keep  her  eyes  open  to 
matters  which  are  her  chief  and  direct 
concern.  It  is  the  needs  of  the  well  child, 
not  the  sick  one,  which  mainly  have  been 
considered,  because  it  is  the  well  child 
that,  in  most  cases,  is  left  to  the  care  of 
nurse  or  mother.  The  little  volume  con¬ 
tains  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  care 
of  infants  and  their  feeding,  and  the  diet 
of  older  children,  as  well  as  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  information  on  hy¬ 
giene.  It  is  compiled  in  the  form  of  a 
catechism  and  is  a  most  convenient  ref¬ 
erence  book,  brief,  clear  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  statement.  (“The  Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Children.”  By  L.  Emmett  Holt. 
M.D.,  LL.D.  195  pages.  Price,  75c. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

“/^vPEN  Country,”  by  Maurice  Hew- 
lett,  is  not  along  the  usual  line  of 
this  clever  English  word  master.  Sen- 
house,  the  vagabond,  who  appeared  in 
“Half  Way  House,”  is  again  the  principal 
character,  but  Mr.  Hewlett  makes  the 
mistake,  we  think,  of  drawing  him  too 
much  in  detail,  for  instead  of  getting  a 
happy  impression  of  a  delightfully  artistic 
creation  as  we  did  in  “Half  Way  House.” 
we  encounter  a  clear-cut  picture  of  a 
man  too  eccentric,  too  inconsistent,  too 
peculiar  to  seem  at  all  real,  and  what  is 
worse,  we  feel  that  this  Senhouse  is  not 
real  to  Mr.  Hewlett  himself.  The  story, 
as  a  story,  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously 
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nor  do  we  think  such  was  the  author’s 
intention,  inasmuch  as  its  action  appears 
to  be  only  an  excuse  for  Senhouse  to 
write  long  letters  (a  difficult  form  of 
reading)  outlining  and  expounding  a 
philosophy  none  too  novel.  The  style  is 
Mr.  Hewlett’s  developed  to  the  “nth” 
power,  and  here  lies  the  cause  of  our 
plaint.  Mr.  Hewlett’s  clever  sayings  and 
epigrams,  when  given  noc  too  often,  are 
extremely  amusing,  but  when,  as  in  this 
book,  they  fall  close  upon  each  other,  the 
result  is  a  blurred  impression,  and  the 
reader  finds  it  impossible  to  pleasurably 
remember  any  of  the  many  that  interested 
him  at  the  moment  he  read  them.  (“Open 
Country.”  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  322 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

“*T*  HE  Melting  Pot,”  by  Israel  Zang- 
will,  has  been  staged  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess  before  New  York  audiences,  but  it 
is  not  essentially  an  acting  drama,  al¬ 
though  there  are  intensely  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions  here  and  there  throughout  it.  The 
hero  is  a  young  Jewish  composer  who  has 
escaped  the  Russian  slaughters  and  has 
come  to  America.  To  him  the  country 
is,  in  actuality,  the  immaculate  ideal  that 
inspired  its  founders;  the  meeting  ground 
of  freedom  for  all  who  are  suffering  op¬ 
pression.  The  young  Jew  carries  it  far¬ 
ther  and  sees  the  America  of  today  as 
God’s  vast  crucible,  amalgamating  the  na¬ 
tions  to  produce  a  mighty  race  of  justice- 
loving  heroes.  It  is  good  to  be  reminded 
now  and  then  that  we  do  owe  our  exist¬ 
ence  to  an  ideal  as  noble  as  this,  and  to 
realize  that  it  is  the  force  of  this  ideal 
which,  in  spite  of  every  violence,  still 
somehow  illumines  the  country.  The 
words  in  which  Mr.  Zangwill  makes  his 
young  Jew  remind  us  of  it  are  burning 
and  prophetic.  The  piece  has  a  high 
literary  quality,  but  it  lacks  humor  and 
action  to  make  it  a  successful  stage 
drama.  (“The  Melting  Pot.”  By  Israel 
Zangwill.  200  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 


SKETCHING  Grounds”  is  a  unique 
and  interesting  book  whose  purpose, 
as  set  forth  in  the  preface  by  Alfred 
East,  R.A.,  is  to  show  the  influence  of  a 
favorite  landscape  upon  an  artist’s  work. 
We  are  shown  how  Constable  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Dedham  Vale,  and  how  the 
hills  that  surrounded  Titian  in  his  youth 
worked  upon  his  art.  The  varying  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  beautiful  spot  upon  different 
people  is  shown,  too,  and  we  are  made 
aware  that  if  a  half-dozen  men  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  sketching  the  same  place,  each 
picture  would  show  quite  a  different  re¬ 
sult,  and  there  would  be  an  individual 
point  of  view  expressed  in  each  man’s 
work.  The  book  is  crowded  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  various  beautiful  spots  drawn 
by  artists  well  known  as  the  painters  of 
those  special  localities,  and  there  are  in¬ 
teresting  descriptions  of  the  localities 
done  by  the  artists  themselves.  Such  a 
compilation  will  undoubtedly  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  art  student,  for  he  will  be 
brought  in  touch  with  regions  that  have 
proved  inspirational  to  others,  and  which 
may  prove  stimulating  to  him.  (“Sketch¬ 
ing  Grounds.”  By  Charles  Holme.  Il¬ 
lustrated  in  color.  252  pages.  Price, 
$3.00,  postage,  35  cents.  Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

“TV  It  ENTAL  Hygiene”:  “A  Talk  on 
1V1  Relaxation” :  “The  Point  of 
View,”  by  Alice  Katherine  Fallows. 
Among  the  crafts  there  is  one  which  we 
can  least  afford  to  overlook  and  which, 
in  the  long  run,  gives  strength  and  pur¬ 
pose  to  all  the  others.  This  is  the  craft 
of  living.  The  three  little  books  in  re¬ 
view  are  by  Miss  Fallows,  the  daughter 
of  Bishop  Fallows,  one  of  the  inaugura- 
tors  of  the  doctrine  that  life  is  not  what 
we  find  it,  but  what  we  make  it.  Each 
book  is  full  of  common  sense  and  help¬ 
ful  suggestions.  Their  dainty  binding 
of  red  and  gray  adds  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  a  bedroom  reading  table  and  they 
are  of  a  size  to  be  easily  caught  up  in 
moments  of  weariness  when  the  pressure 
of  daily  life  bewilders  us  and  we  need 
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to  be  reminded  “to  stop  and  see  if  we  are 
not  doing  everything  fifty  times — forty- 
nine  in  our  mind  and  once  actually.” 
(Mental  Hygiene”:  “A  Talk  on  Relaxa¬ 
tion”  :  “The  Point  of  View.”  By  Alice 
Katherine  Fallows.  38,  36  and  38  pages 
respectively.  Price  per  volume,  35  cents, 
net.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Company,  Chicago.) 

“T'X  ECORATIVE  Glass  Processes,”  by 
A-'  Arthur  Louis  Duthie,  is  a  book 
published  in  the  Westminster  series.  It 
has  been  Mr.  Duthie’s  work  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  in  one  book  all  of  the  various 
methods  of  glass  decoration.  Like  all 
other  books  of  the  Westminster  series, 
“Decorative  Glass  Processes”  is  extreme¬ 
ly  simple  and  practical,  and  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  throughout  with  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  best  pieces  of  glass  decora¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  and  of  the  instruments 
used  in  staining  and  cutting  and  emboss¬ 
ing  the  glass.  Another  feature  which 
makes  it  interesting  to  the  layman  is  the 
glossary  in  the  back,  where  are  given  the 
definitions  of  all  the  technical  terms  used 
in  decorative  glass  work,  permitting  one  to 
read  the  book  with  the  same  interest  and 
understanding  as  the  professional  glass 
worker  would.  (“Decorative  Glass  Pro¬ 
cesses.  By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  262  pages.  Index  and  glos¬ 
sary.  Price,  $2.00.  Published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  New  York.) 

“■jiyrARTIN  Eden,”  by  Jack  London, 
1VA  is  a  significant  work  inasmuch  as 
it  represents  the  author’s  partial  return 
to  the  direct  and  vigorous  style  which 
made  such  books  as  “The  Sea  Wolf”  and 
“The  Call  of  the  Wild”  remarkable.  The 
story  is  of  a  young  sailor,  uneducated 
and  perhaps  a  brute  in  many  ways  but 
possessed  of  imagination,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  none  too  interesting  girl  of 
higher  caste,  educates  himself  and  strives 
to  reach  her  social  position.  Personally 
we  find  the  hero  much  more  charming  in 
his  primitive  state,  for  as  he  progresses 
mentally  and  socially  there  is  the  faintest 


suggestion  of  his  becoming  “neither  fish 
nor  fowl.”  Again  we  feel  that  the  great 
possibilities  in  Mr.  London  as  an  author 
lie  in  the  fields  of  his  most  intimate 
knowledge.  (“Martin  Eden.”  By  Jack 
London.  412  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

“T  LLUMINATED  Manuscript,”  by 
1-  John  W.  Bradley,  is  a  late  addition 
to  the  “Little  Books  on  Art”  series 
brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  Cyril 
Davenport.  Chapters  1  and  2  are  taken 
up  with  explanatory  matter  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  an  understanding  of  the 
thorough  description  of  the  different 
branches  and  schools  of  illuminating  and 
illuminators.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  is  that  devoted  to  the  rise  of 
national  style,  for  here  we  are  shown  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  different 
manuscripts  on  view  in  the  museums,  and 
it  should  arouse  our  interest  enough  to 
inspire  us  to  a  more  or  less  careful  study 
of  this  most  engaging  art.  (“Illuminated 
Manuscript.”  By  John  W.  Bradley.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  with  frontispiece  in  color.  290 
pages  with  bibliography  and  index.  Price, 
$1.00.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Company,  Chicago.) 

“HP  HE  Architectural  Directory  and 
J-  Specification  Index”  has  just  been 
brought  out  in  its  ninth  edition  and  con¬ 
tains  in  compact  form  a  list  of  promi¬ 
nent  architects  all  over  the  country,  the 
architects  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
architectural  sociefies  and  organizations 
of  the  world,  the  architectural  schools, 
the  names  of  the  principals  in  the  build¬ 
ing  departments  of  large  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  much 
other  information  of  particular  interest. 
The  most  notable  feature  is  the  directory 
of  periodicals  which  contains  the  names 
of  those  that  are  prominent  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  field,  giving  their  subscription 
price  and  the  date  of  issue.  (“The  Archi¬ 
tectural  Directory  and  Specification  In¬ 
dex.”  212  pages.  Price,  $3.00  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Wm.  T.  Comstock,  New  York.) 
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A  SKETCH  IN  TWO  COLORS  OF  THE 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES !  DRAWN  FOR 
THE  CRAFTSMAN  BY  LOUIS  AKIN. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY.  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
VOLUME  XVII  DECEMBER,  1909.  NUMBER  3 

THE  GREATEST  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WORLD 

OR  two  thousand  years  the  heart  of  the  world,  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  has  stirred  and  thrilled  to 
Christmas  Day.  Not  only  because  it  is  a  Christian 
festival;  not  alone  because  it  is  a  memorial  to  the 
profoundest  philosopher  who  ever  lived;  not  even 
because  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  day  of  especial  significance 
to  the  very  needy  and  the  very  young.  But  because 
the  fife  of  Christ/from  the  tender  story  of  the  lonely  little  child  in  the 
manger  to  the  final  scene  of  the  cross  on  the  far  desolate  Judean 
hills,  is  the  greatest  romance  of  the  world.  It  is  a  love  story  for  all 
people  of  all  ages,  for  the  simple  as  well  as  the  scholarly,  for  the  sad 
even  more  than  the  happy.  It  is  universal  in  its  fundamental  heart- 
searching  quality.  It  is  the  story  of  triumph  close  to  renunciation, 
of  misery  brushing  the  wings  of  judgment,  of  a  courage  that  was  as  the 
fresh  winds  of  mountain  peaks,  of  a  kindness  that  was  as  the  sun  in 
a  green  valley.  And  with  all  the  heights  of  exaltation  and  ecstasy 
in  this  fife  there  was  also  the  human  sympathy  born  of  a  knowledge 
of  all  sorrows.  It  is  the  mighty  humanity  of  Christ  which  has  held 
the  attention  of  so  many  eager  restless  centuries. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  all  succeeding  generations  that  this  great 
romance  befell  a  man  in  humble  walks  of  life,  one  who  had  dwelt 
with  simple  folk,  who  knew  the  fishermen  at  their  nets,  the  mothers 
at  their  looms,  the  children  in  their  pleasant  little  pastimes,  for  it 
was  thus  that  his  humanity  thrived  and  thus  that  he  developed  those 
transcendent  qualities  which  in  after  years  were  to  render  his  life 
a  spiritual  and  artistic  inspiration  to  all  mankind.  It  is  only  what  a 
man  has  found  and  can  reveal  of  the  truth  that  will  last  and  influence 
other  times  and  peoples.  What  he  thinks  and  says  and  does  is  of 
no  importance  to  the  world  unless  he  has  had  a  vision  of  truth,  whether 
that  vision  is  of  ethics  or  music  or  color.  To  Christ  was  given  a 
great  vision  of  far-reaching  truth  in  ethics,  and  so  simple  and  genuine 
was  his  environment  that  it  was  possible  to  five  out  the  vision  in  his 
daily  existence.  And  it  was  this  seeing  of  great  truth  and  living  it 
in  lowly  fashion  that  has  pierced  and  held  the  imagination  of  painters, 
poets  and  ethical  teachers  for  centuries. 

While  the  romance  of  Christ’s  life  is  daily  celebrated  in  verse  and 
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song,  in  story  and  legend,  by  brush  and  chisel,  the  institution  of 
Christmas  Day  remains,  in  intention  if  not  in  fact,  its  most  human 
and  intimate  memorial.  To  do  reverent  honor  to  this  life  of  the  great¬ 
est  seer  of  truth,  the  day  of  his  birth  has  been  made  into  a  holy-day, 
not  only  of  prayer  and  sacred  memories,  but  of  rejoicing,  of  gift  giv¬ 
ing,  of  merry-making  for  the  young,  of  peace  for  the  old  and  good  will 
for  all.  For  of  all  prophets  who  have  trod  that  narrow7  pathway  in 
life  leading  to  realized  vision  none  has  left  so  radiant  a  memory  of 
kindness,  of  right  giving,  of  sincerity,  of  surpassing  love.  And  even 
now7,  among  the  simple  folk,  the  shepherds,  the  fishermen,  the  peas¬ 
ants,  the  soldiers,  this  day  is  held  true  to  the  teachings  of  the  friend 
and  master.  Christmas  is  a  time  of  love, — which  means  unselfishness, 
friendliness,  peace  and  good  deeds.  And  lovely  symbols  of  Christ’s 
goodness  have  grown  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  simple  folk  w7ho  long 
to  hold  the  humanity  of  Him  real  for  their  children.  Among  the 
Germans  there  is  the  Christkind,  whose  gentleness,  goodness  and 
beauty  bring  the  Christ  life  very  near  to  the  little  children.  Their 
simple  gift  trees  are  lighted  in  his  honor;  he  is  mentioned  in  their 
Christmas  Eve  petitions,  his  picture  is  in  every  shop  window7,  his 
image  in  every  childish  heart,  and  to  be  worthy  his  love,  that  is  the 
prayer  that  goes  up  throughout  Germany  on  Christmas  morning. 

In  France  St.  Nicholas  is  the  good  friend  of  the  children.  He 
figures  through  all  the  songs  and  merry-making  of  Noel.  There  are 
processions  in  his  honor  and  carols  in  which  the  littlest  say  sweet 
words  of  him.  Rut  most  wonderful  of  all,  in  the  confectionery 
shops  St.  Nicholas  is  shown  in  red  and  white  and  green  sugar  adorn¬ 
ing  the  cakes  of  Noel.  Gifts  come  through  his  kind  hands;  he  is  the 
symbol  of  generosity  and  friendship.  One  imitates  his  good  deeds, 
and  this  merits  his  kindness.  In  Holland  also  St.  Nicholas  holds, 
for  the  Dutch  children,  simple  and  intimate,  the  love  story  of  Christy 
and  it  was  the  old  northern  legend  of  Sleipner,  the  miracle  horse  of 
Woden,  that  gave  birth  to  the  thrilling  story  of  the  reindeer  of  Santa 
Claus  sweeping  through  the  air  with  good  gifts.  In  Denmark  the 
children  have  a  kindly  Christmas  elf  called  Jule-Nissen.  He  lives 
in  the  attic  and  brings  peace  and  protection  to  every  living  thing. 
He  finds  the  gifts  on  Christmas  Eve,  not  only  for  the  children,  but 
the  cattle  in  the  stalls  and  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves.  And  thus  it  is 
through  the  folk  lore  of  all  Christian  lands.  Lest  the  humanity  of 
Christ  should  be  sealed  up  in  dogma,  the  simple  folk  garnered  the 
traditions  of  His  love  and  clothed  them  with  the  humble  symbols  of 
their  crude  imagination.  The  romance  of  his  life  became  the  heritage 
of  children  throughout  centuries. 

It  has  remained  for  America  to  begin  the  disintegration  of  the 
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most  beautiful  of  all  festivals  by  exploiting  it  for  gain,  commercial¬ 
izing  its  spirit  for  greed.  The  Christ  Child  has  been  betrayed  in  the 
market  place,  and  St.  Nicholas  led  through  department  stores  by  a 
halter.  We  read  Christmas  advertisements  in  place  of  legends,  and 
instead  of  carols  we  chant  an  antiphonal  service  of  “What  did  you 
get  ?”  “  What  did  it  cost  ?” 

Strangely  enough,  this  very  cheapening  of  Christmas  and  selling 
love  for  profit  seems  to  have  had  its  birth  among  the  Puritans,  those 
exponents  of  the  most  exaggerated,  and  thus  weakened,  form  of  piety 
the  world  has  produced.  In  the  beginning,  Christmas  was  stricken 
from  the  Puritan  calendar  as  a  frivolous  phase  of  religious  expression. 
Those  stem  critics  of  life  did  not  object  to  emotional  excitement, 
but  it  must  find  its  expression  in  such  profounder,  more  vital  joys  as 
child  beating  and  witch  burning.  As  Christmas,  when  it  first  reached 
New  England  shores,  was  devoid  of  hysteria,  still  a  sincere  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy  in  goodness,  with  no  whirlwind  of  passion  in  it,  no  demon¬ 
stration,  no  tragic  sacrifice,  it  went  promptly  under  the  ban  of  Puri¬ 
tanical  displeasure.  To  the  early  Puritans  there  was  no  virtue  that 
did  not  flower  out  of  pain — preferably  someone  else’s  pain;  to  them 
Christ  was  a  sinister  figure  who  preached  retributive  justice — in  other 
words,  getting  even  with  one’s  neighbor — and  love  that  was  gentle, 

flad  and  serene,  found  neither  place  nor  understanding  in  the  New 
England  religious  consciousness.  So,  there  were  no  fat  little  stock¬ 
ings  under  Puritan  chimneys,  no  baby  shoes  on  the  hearthstone,  no 
Christ  Child  on  the  wall,  no  gift  tree  in  the  window.  The  romance 
of  love  was  cast  out  and  forbidden  even  a  memory.  Worship  was 
aggressive,  the  stake  near  at  hand,  and  virtue  was  somber  and  self- 
conscious. 

Then  little  by  little,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  habit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  giving  made  an  entering  wedge  in  the  bleak  disapproval  of  the 
“sacrilegious  doctrine”  of  peace  on  earth.  A  Puritan  lad  laid  a 
bunch  of  holly  on  the  door-sill  of  his  cold-lipped  sweetheart,  and  she, 
grown  bold,  folded  her  kerchief  into  a  stock  for  a  neck  she  had  never 
dared  to  press,  and  gifts  came  to  the  children  from  worldly  friends, 
and  mothers,  old  and  sad,  found  reticent  joy  in  remembrances  from 
sons  and  daughters  out  of  bondage,  and  then  followed  plain  little 
ceremonies  and  carols  sung  by  the  daring. 

Thus  for  a  time  even  in  a  Puritan  environment  the  love  which 
always  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  this  season  put  timidly  forth  its  shy 
flowers  of  beauty  and  sympathy.  But  all  too  soon  these  flowers 
were  touched  by  the  frost  of  self-interest  and  insincerity,  and  the 
beautiful  ceremony  of  exchanging  gifts  grew  into  a  thirst  for  benefit, 
a  balancing  of  cost  with  cost.  To  give  was  but  the  mere  planting 
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of  seed,  to  blossom  another  season  in  exceeding  great  abundance. 
It  was  casting  bread  upon  the  waters.  The  true  spirit  of  the  holy- 
day  shrank  away  ashamed  and  only  the  symbol  remained.  Giving 
no  longer  was  a  memory  of  Christ  love,  it  became  a  system  of  ex¬ 
change.  People  gave  not  because  they  wished  to  give  or  had  any 
joy  to  express,  but  because  they  felt  an  obligation.  Pretense  began 
to  creep  in;  to  seem  to  give  much  and  give  little  became  a  Christmas 
ideal.  Puritan  economy,  greed,  canniness, — these  qualities  over¬ 
whelmed  the  beautiful  old  festival,  until  Yule  tide,  Santa  Claus,  the 
gift  tree  became  words  of  reproach. 

And  then  followed  the  last  degradation  which  could  be  heaped 
on  the  once  sincere  joyous  celebration  of  good  deeds, — the  business 
nation  decided  to  make  money  out  of  Christmas.  “We  will  cheat 
the  people  in  order  that  they  may  cheat  each  other,”  seems  to  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  horrible  Christmas  bargain  sales.  “We  will 
pretend  to  make  what  people  would  like  to  pretend  to  give.”  And 
as  a  result  during  the  weeks  before  the  midwinter  festival  our  shops 
are  filled  with  crude,  tawdry  articles  which  have  no  intrinsic  beauty, 
no  actual  relation  to  life,  which  no  one  wants  or  imagines  anyone  else 
could  want.  These  trade  excrescences  are  labeled  Christmas  gifts, 
and  through  some  extraordinary  commercial  hypnotism  people  buy 
them  and  give  them  away  to  helpless  friends  and  relatives,  who  de¬ 
serve  no  pity,  however,  because  they  are  at  the  same  time  usually 
engaged  in  committing  the  same  crimes.  Thus,  largely  in  America 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holiday  almost  the 
only  real  satisfaction  is  achieved  by  those  business  houses  given  over 
to  the  manufacturing  and  selling  of  holiday  articles,  which  are  econom¬ 
ically  a  waste  and  ethically  a  blight  to  the  nation. 

What,  indeed,  can  be  left  of  the  romance  of  Christmas,  when  at 
that  season  we  wear  ourselves  out  to  find  the  greatest  show  for  the 
least  money  in  order  to  pay  off  the  largest  obligation  with  the  least 
love  ?  If  the  Christmas  gift  is  no  longer  a  symbol  but  the  means  by 
which  occasionally  a  good  bargain  is  made,  what  must  we  infer  is 
the  attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  that  most  sincere  of  all 
love  stories,  lived  out  on  the  low  Judean  hills,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor 
and  suffering? 

What  a  pitiful  valuation  are  we  putting  on  that  life  if  we  are  vail¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  for  barter  all  the  romance  and  sentiment  which  has 
clustered  about  the  Christmastide  for  so  many  generations.  What 
are  we  giving  ourselves  in  exchange  that  compares  with  the  memory 
of  that  gentle,  gracious,  beautiful  presence?  Shall  we  preach  more 
sermons  to  hold  his  presence  near  us,  or  shall  we  acknowledge  our¬ 
selves  beaten  by  the  modern  spirit  of  greed,  and  relinquish  the  pleas- 
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ure  of  giving  gifts  at  Christmastide  ?  If  not,  how  may  we  save  this 
festival  devised  in  honor  of  unselfishness,  kindness,  truth? 

There  seems  no  answer — save  through  children.  Always  in  all 
matters  of  betterment,  of  reformation,  there  seems  nowadays  but  one 
way  of  accomplishment — through  the  children.  “Except  ye  become 
as  a  little  child”  is  a  phrase  truly  fraught  with  significance  when  we 
stop  to  consider  how  all  hope  of  lessening  crime,  all  effort  toward 
more  practical  education,  all  desire  for  simpler,  saner  living  in  modern 
times  inevitably  turn  to  the  youth  of  the  land  for  solution.  In  truth 
must  they  also  become  the  saviors  of  the  Christmas  festival.  Only 
when  the  little  children  are  once  more  taught  the  true  beauty  and 
goodness  of  Christ’s  life,  and  how  every  gift  at  Christmas  is  but  a 
symbol  of  his  generosity  and  unselfish  attitude  toward  his  fellow 
men,  can  we  hope  to  rekindle  the  spiritual  light  of  the  Christmastide, 
saving  it  from  bargain  counters  and  private  exchanges,  making  it  once 
again  the  festival  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 


TO  YOU 

IT  never  was  the  face  of  you, 

(God’s  hand  was  in  the  making,  though) 

It  never  was  your  body’s  strength. 

That  made  my  whole  heart  love  you  so. 

It  was  no  clever  turn  of  speech; 

Nor  master-craftsman’s  faultless  skill; 

Not  for  your  tongue  nor  yet  your  work. 

Did  my  soul  seek  to  do  your  will. 

It  was  because  you  never  lied; 

Because  your  heart  was  clean  and  true; 
Because  your  face  was  toward  the  fight — 

It  was  the  soldier’s  soul  of  you! 

Kelsey  Percival  Kitchel. 
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3t  H>o,  #  Cfjrtst  in  ^eaben? 


lt  So’  ^  ^nSt  in  JMaben,  that 
*J  the  souls  toe  lobeb  s!o  toell 

iHusit  remain  in  pain  eternal,  must  abide 
tn  endless  bell  ? 

£lnb  our  lobe  abail  them  nothing,  eben 
Chine  abail  no  more  ? 

3s  there  nothing  that  can  reach  them— 
nothing  bridge  the  chasm  o’er  ? 

‘  3  habe  rnanp  things  to  tell  pou,  but  pe 
cannot  bear  them  nob).’ 

“  3s  it  so,  0  Christ  in  Jheaben,  that  the 
Hnti= Christ  must  reign? 

£s>til[  assuming  shapes  protean,  bping 
but  to  Itbe  again? 

Paging  toar  on  <£od  &lmigbtp,  bp  be= 
stroping  feeble  man, 

W\i\)  the  heathen  for  a  rearguard  anb 
the  learned  for  the  ban  ? 

‘  3  habe  manp  things  to  tell  pou,  but  pe 
cannot  bear  them  nob).’ 

“  3s  it  so,  0  Christ  in  peahen,  that  the 
highest  Suffer  most  ? 

Chat  the  strongest  toanber  farthest  anb 
most  hopelesslp  are  lost  ? 

Chat  the  mark  of  rank  in  nature  is  capar 
itp  for  pain, 
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“  3  fiabe  manp  things  to  sap  unto  pou,  but  pe  tannot  bear 

them  noto.”— John  xbi,  12. 

3nb  tbe  anguish  of  tbe  linger  makes  tbe 
stoeetness  of  tbe  strain  ? 

‘  3  babe  manp  things  to  tell  pou,  but  pe 
cannot  bear  tbem  no  to/ 

“  3s  it  So,  <0  CbriSt  in  ^eaben,  tbat  tobicfp 
eber  toap  toe  go 

Emails  of  barbness  must  surrounb  uS; 
things  toe  tooulb  but  cannot  knoto  ? 

®bat  tbe  infinite  must  bounb  us,  as  a 
temple  beil  unrent, 

&btl t  tbe  Jfinite  eber  toearies,  So  tbat 
none  attain  content  ? 

4  3  babe  many  things  to  tell  pou,  but  pe 
cannot  bear  them  noto/ 

“  3s  it  so,  <&  Christ  in  Heaben,  that  the 
fulness  pet  to  come 

3s  so  glorious  anb  so  perfect  that  to 
knoto  tooulb  strike  us  bumb  ? 

®bat,  if  onlp  for  a  moment,  toe  coulb 
pierce  beponb  t\)t  Skp 

3$itb  these  poor  bim  epes  of  mortals,  toe 
sboulb  just  see  <^ob  anb  bie  ? 

'3  babe  manp  things  to  tell  pou,  but  pe 
cannot  bear  them  noto/  ” 
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THE  ART  OF  ETTORE  TITO,  MODERN  ITAL 
IAN  PAINTER:  BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

T  THE  age  of  fifty  Ettore  Tito  finds  himself  the  most 
conspicuous  of  modern  Italian  painters.  I  use  the 
term  “  conspicuous”  rather  than  “ acknowledged  head” 
or  some  equivalent  phrase  of  recognized  leadership, 
because  his  vogue  is  a  popular  one  and  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  it  not  admitted,  I  fancy,  by  all  his  fellow 
artists.  Some  will  put  the  question,  ‘‘And  what  do 
you  think  of  Tito?”  in  a  way  that  suggests  he  is,  of  course,  to  be 
reckoned  with.  But,  after  all,  how  does  he  strike  a  foreign  eye? 
Does  he  really  size  up  to  the  reputation  that  he  has  acquired  at  home  ? 
And,  while  the  questioner  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  his  own  views,  one 
gathers  an  impression  that  he  himself  could  be  critical  an’  he  would, 
and  that  he  is  scarcely  expecting  an  answer  of  unqualified  agreement 
with  the  popular  verdict. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Tito  has  won  the  regard  of 
the  public,  and  it  is  to  the  public’s  credit  that  he  has  done  so.  For 
he  represents  something  worthier  of  an  artist’s  concern  than  do  the 
great  majority  of  modern  Italian  pictures ;  he  has  not  truckled  down 
to  the  taste  of  the  crowd,  but  has  lifted  it  to  his  own  level.  What  the 
Italian  public’s  own  level  of  taste  has  been,  and  still  to  a  great  extent 
remains,  may  not  unfairly  be  epitomized  by  a  reference  to  the  sepul¬ 
chral  sculpture  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Genoa.  If  you  have  seen  it 
you  were  probably  shocked ;  but  so  would  be  a  great  number  of  Italians, 
if  you  told  them  that  you  were.  I  am  thinking  of  those  long  arcades 
whose  walls  are  encumbered  with  a  medley  of  portrait-busts,  tablets 
carved  in  high  and  low  relief,  and  built-out  devices  of  architecture 
and  statuary;  parodies  of  the  mystery  of  death  and  of  an  after  life, 
sentimental  travesties  of  the  tragedy  of  grief.  An  abject  realism  has 
reduced  everything  to  a  monotony  of  unutterable  commonplaceness, 
for  it  is  a  realism  that  is  inspired  by  and  relies  upon  the  trivial  in¬ 
effectualities  of  unessential  details.  Here,  for  example,  a  marbleized 
widow  sits  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  beside  the  bust  of  her 
deceased  husband.  His  ample  whiskers  are  rendered  almost  hair 
by  hair;  the  lady’s  gown  with  so  precise  an  attention  to  the  shimmer 
on  its  surface  that  a  person  learned  in  such  matters  could  appraise 
the  quality  and  cost  of  the  original  material,  while  the  lace  upon  the 
edge  of  the  handkerchief  can  be  identified  as  of  such  and  such  a 
stitch.  Incidentally,  what  can  one  think  of  the  taste  of  a  woman 
who  will  thus  permit  the  privacy  of  her  bereavement  to  be  paraded  to 
the  public  eye?  How  the  indecent  vulgarity  and  hideous  lack  of 
humor  appall  one!  And  both  the  quality  and  character  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  correspond.  The  lowest  kind  of  motive  and  the  pettiest  kind 
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“the  love  story”  :  ettore 

TITO,  PAINTER. 


“the  start  for  the  fishing” 

ETTORE  TITO,  PAINTER. 


LIFE  :  ETTORE 
TITO,  PAINTER. 


“the  train  passes”  : 

ETTORE  TITO,  I’ A  INTER. 


THE  CABLE  I  ETTORE 
TITO,  PAINTER. 


“on  the  sea  wall”  : 

ETTORE  TITO,  PAINTER. 


THE  ART  OF  ETTORE  TITO 


of  vanity  have  regulated  every  stroke  of  the  chisel.  The  sculptor 
has  been  imbued  with  the  imitative  instinct  of  a  monkey  and  has 
expended  a  perverse  ingenuity  in  displaying  his  almost  diabolical 
cleverness. 

As  I  wandered  past  this  jungle  of  artistic  and  sentimental  in¬ 
sincerity  I  thought  of  that  figure  by  Saint-Gaudens  in  the  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery,  near  Washington.  There  is  realism  also;  but  of 
what  a  different  kind!  No  vaporing  sentimentality  on  the  part  of 
the  bereaved;  not  a  hint  of  personal  intrusion  on  the  sculptor’s  part. 

Instead  a  great  abstract,  impersonal  realism,  in  the  presence 
of  which  the  incidents  of  individual  loss  are  overwhelmed  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  universal  mystery  of  sorrow.  It  is  with  a  shudder 
that  I  recall  those  ample  whiskers  and  the  genteel  farce  of  the  widow’s 
public  parade  of  sentimentality. 

YET  this  sculptor  is  not  to  be  singled  out  for  censure.  He  is  only 
one  of  many  and  his  banality  is  not  confined  to  his  own  line  of 
work;  it  is  shared  by  the  painters,  and  originates  in  the  public. 
The  kind  of  painting  and  sculpture  that  has  for  some  time  character¬ 
ized,  I  will  not  say  the  whole  of  Italian  art,  but  certainly  a  great  part, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  it,  is  but  symptomatic  of  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  the  public  taste.  It  is  enamored  of  the  commonplace 
and  petty;  of  the  trivial  in  sentiment  and  the  insignificant  in  crafts¬ 
manship.  It  encourages  vapid  display  and  the  meretriciousness  of 
imitative  cleverness.  And,  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  these 
artists  could  not  get  a  living  if  their  paintings  were  not  bought  by 
traveling  Americans.  The  kind  of  taste  that  has  originated  and 
been  fed  by  this  banality  is  not  confined  to  Italy.  It  is,  however, 
in  despite  of  this  public  taste  and  by  winning  it  to  an  appreciation  of 
something  worthier  that  Ettore  Tito  has  reached  his  eminence. 

I  saw  his  work  this  summer  under  circumstances  particularly 
favorable  to  the  study  of  it;  namely,  at  the  International  Exposition 
in  Venice.  Here  he  was  allotted  a  big  gallery  in  which  a  retrospective 
exhibition  of  his  paintings  was  shown,  and  one  could  get  a  fairly 
comprehensive  idea  of  what  he  stands  for.  Meanwhile  there  were 
neighboring  galleries  filled  with  assorted  specimens  of  the  work  of 
contemporary  Italians,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  see  how  he  ranks 
in  relation  to  their  achievement.  Finally,  one  could  compare  his 
work  with  that  of  certain  foreign  artists  to  whom  separate  galleries 
had  been  assigned;  notably  with  Besnard  and  Zorn  and  the  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Kroyer,  an  artist  whose  choice  of  subject  is  rather  akin  to 
Tito’s. 

This  is  no  place  to  analyze  the  contents  of  the  aggregate  exhibition 
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of  Italian  art;  but  I  may  suggest  a  general  impression,  if  only  as  a 
sketchy  background  to  the  individual  study  of  Tito.  One  is  con¬ 
scious,  then,  here  and  there  of  a  picture  standing  out  from  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  because  of  a  notable  sincerity  of  motive  or  of  craftsman¬ 
ship.  It  is  occasionally  a  figure  subject;  usually,  however,  a  land¬ 
scape.  They  are  exceptions  to  the  general  average,  incidental  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  the  impression  which  one  is  accumulating  of  the  mass  of 
paintings  as  a  whole.  And  as  this  becomes  formulated  it  is  not  an 
edifying  one.  Elegant  frippery,  prettified  sentimentality,  meretri¬ 
cious  allurement,  a  prevailing  suggestion  as  of  thin  and  tinkling  cym¬ 
bals, — such  is  the  general  impression  of  the  subject-motive.  And 
the  quality  of  the  technique  corresponds.  It  is  facile,  but  superficial; 
clever  without  artistic  conviction.  In  fact,  if  one  is  to  speak  one’s 
mind  freely,  the  general  impression  is  of  shallow  pretense  and  preten¬ 
tious  artifice.  Nor  is  this  impression  mitigated  by  what  1  have  seen 
of  modern  Italian  pictures  in  other  international  exhibitions;  indeed, 
it  is  corroborated.  In  a  word,  there  is  still  more  than  a  smack  of  the 
Genoese  Campo  Santo  manner  in  the  background  of  contemporary 
painting  from  which  Ettore  Tito  has  emerged  into  prominence. 

lie  is  a  Southerner,  hailing  from  Castellamare  di  Stabia,  where  he 
was  bom  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  But  the  scene  of  his  work¬ 
ing  life  has  been  Venice.  He  first  attracted  attention  when  he  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Rome  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  a  picture 
entitled,  “Festival  Morning  at  the  Lido,”  and  four  years  later  won 
recognition  in  Venice  by  two  water  colors  and  an  oil  painting,  “The 
Fishmarket.”  Of  the  latter,  the  critic,  Giulio  Carotti,  wrote  in 
praise,  commending  the  “naturalness  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures,’’ 
and  crediting  the  artist  with  “such  freshness  and  novelty  of  obser¬ 
vation  that  he  seems  to  find  in  Nature  forms  and  movements  which 
have  hitherto  passed  unnoticed.  More  than  one  figure,”  said  Carotti, 
“seems  to  have  been  caught  by  instantaneous  photography  directly 
from  life.” 

Already,  it  seems,  his  realism  had  singled  itself  out  from  that  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  suggested  an  independent  eye  and  the  capacity 
for  close  study;  it  was  not  intent  on  trifles,  but  concerned  with  such 
essentials  as  form  and  movement.  Meanwhile  the  critic’s  reference 
to  photography  is  interesting.  I  take  it  to  mean  not  that  the  figures 
had  actually  been  photographed  from  life — as,  for  example,  many 
of  Sorolla’s  seem  to  have  been,  but  that  they  were  as  natural  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  if  they  had  been  products  of  instantaneous  photography.  But 
even  this,  I  repeat,  is  interesting,  since  it  recognizes  that  in  the  matter 
of  realistic  representation  the  motive  of  the  painter  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  photographer’s;  the  one  laboriously  reaching  what  the 
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other  attains  with  much  less  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  And 
to  recognize  this  is  to  be  drawn  toward  the  conclusion  that  neither 
a  painting  nor  a  photograph,  unless  it  yields  more  than  merely  the 
representation  of  form  and  movement,  is  in  an  artistic  sense  a  thing 
of  much  accomplishment.  Both,  by  the  possession  of  some  other 
qualities,  should  enhance  the  significance  of  form  and  movement. 

It  was  in  this  respect  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  Tito  made 
a  great  advance.  His  drawing  became  more  and  more  facile  and 
meaningful;  the  sentiment  of  its  expression  fuller  and  deeper,  until 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  he  exhibited  in  Venice  a  picture 
that  displayed  a  marked  grasp  of  character.  Its  subject  was  a 
religious  procession,  headed  by  a  layman  holding  a  candle,  and  the 
treatment  of  this  figure  was  characterized  by  virility  and  reverential 
feeling.  On  the  same  occasion  he  also  exhibited  an  allegorical 
subject  of  Fortune  on  her  wheel.  He  has  subsequently  departed 
from  his  usual  realistic  vein  with  such  subjects  as  “The  Birth  of 
Venice,”  “Bacchanal”  and  “Love  and  the  Fates.”  The  last  was 
included  in  his  exhibition  of  the  present  year.  It  shows  three  robed 
women,  pressed  one  behind  the  other  on  the  precipitous  slope  of  a 
mountain;  the  foremost  a  middle-aged  woman  of  determined  mien, 
pointing  forward  with  her  finger,  as  she  directs  the  aim  of  Love,  whose 
nude  figure  leans  against  her.  He  has  just  discharged  his  arrow 
and  is  watching  its  flight,  meanwhile  resting  his  foot  upon  the  nude 
back  of  a  man  who  is  lying  as  if  dead.  Beside  him  crouches  a  nude 
woman,  looking  up  into  Love’s  face  and  raising  a  hand  in  the  attempt 
to  check  his  act.  Thus  the  nude  figures  form  a  pyramid  of  flesh 
tones,  seen  against  a  tumultuous  sky  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
against  a  turbulence  of  drapery,  the  conspicuous  note  of  which  is  the 
deep  crimson  cloak  of  the  foremost  Fate.  In  this  imagined  scene, 
while  the  drawing  of  the  nudes  is  characterized  by  knowledge  and 
refined  skill  and  the  modeling  is  notably  supple,  the  composition 
is  inclined  to  confusion,  and  the  whole  suggestion  of  the  picture  is 
rather  one  of  asseveration  than  strength.  In  fact,  in  this  attempt 
to  build  up  a  set  piece  in  which  the  academic  motive  shall  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  realistic,  the  artist  seems  to  be  only  putting  fetters 
on  his  capacity;  for  the  latter,  unquestionably  to  my  mind,  consists 
in  the  fluency  and  directness  with  which  he  can  adapt  to  pictorial 
purposes  the  actual  incidents  of  everyday  life. 

IN  TWO  of  the  pictures  accompanying  this  article,  one  may  detect 
such  intrusion  and  feel  it  a  detriment.  I  allude  to  “The  Cable” 
and  “The  Train  Passes.”  Both  subjects  have  been  seen  and 
studied  from  actual  life,  and  quite  effectively.  Yet  in  each  case  the 
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artist  has  permitted  his  recollection  of  academic  devices  to  interfere 
with  the  naturalness  of  the  scene.  In  “The  Cable”  it  is  the  woman-; 
in  “The  Train  Passes,”  the  man  with  the  spade  across  his  shoulder, 
who  strike  an  histrionic  pose.  And  in  each  case  the  figure  unduly 
fills  the  eye  and  detracts  from  the  reasonableness  as  w7ell  as  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  total  impression.  It  introduces  a  false  note.  The 
action  of  the  man’s  arm  across  the  handle  of  the  spade,  the  action 
of  the  other  arm  resting  on  the  hip,  the  sort  of  heroic  action  of  the 
torso,  are  not  what  one  associates  with  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  the  toiler,  still  less  when,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  here,  he  is  on 
his  way  home,  tired  with  a  day’s  labor.  They  are  suggestive  rather 
of  the  tricks  of  the  academic  studio,  resorted  to  under  the  supposition 
that  they  will  give  dignity  to  form  and  movement.  This  man  and 
woman  are  studio  connections  of  Breton’s  stagified  peasants;  not 
akin  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Millet’s.  Think  of  the  latter’s  “Sower.” 
There  you  have  a  disposition  of  the  limbs  and  torso  that  has  the 
rhythm  of  a  classic  statue,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  also  is  based 
upon  observation  of  the  natural  movement  of  the  body  in  action. 
As  for  the  handsome  girl  whose  gestures  so  attract  attention  in  “The 
Cable,”  1  am  not  convinced,  particularly  when  1  note  the  elegant 
do-nothingness  of  the  right  arm,  that  she  has  much  to  do  with  hauling 
in  the  boat,  and  I  find  myself  likening  her  pose  of  being  important 
to  that  of  the  young  lady  who  figures  in  the  advertisements  of  mechan¬ 
ical  pianos.  You  recall  how7  she  sits  in  front  of  the  instrument, 
drawing  upon  herself  the  young  man's  enraptured  gaze,  weaving 
around  him  the  combined  spell  of  her  own  charms  and  the  music’s, 
w7hile  her  actual  share  in  the  latter  is  limited  to  waggling  her  feet 
up  and  down  on  the  pedals. 

Having  become  conscious  of  “pose”  in  this  girl  of  “The  Cable,” 
one  has  grown  alert  and  begins  to  notice  that  even  the  horse  is  not 
living  up  to  the  strenuous  demands  of  his  job.  The  general  action 
of  the  whole  form  is  truthful,  but  there  is  not  much  suggestion  of 
muscular  tension  in  the  legs.  And,  while  I  am  attracted  by  the 
natural  gesture  of  the  horse's  head,  I  note  its  bigness,  with  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  smallness  of  the  head  that  is  usual  in  Italian  horses. 
This  is  just  such  a  falsification  of  facts  as  would  appear  in  a  photo¬ 
graph,  taken  at  the  point  from  which  this  horse  is  view7ed.  Can  the 
camera  have  been  used  to  fix  the  action  of  this  horse  ?  If  so,  there 
need  be  no  objection  raised,  so  far  as  the  original  purpose  was  involved : 
the  fixing  of  the  action.  But  what,  if  the  artist  has  pushed  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  photograph  further  and  been  satisfied  to  take  the  camera’s 
general  observation  in  lieu  of  his  own  personal  study  of  the  various 
muscular  strains  in  the  beast's  actual  body?  Well,  certainly  it 
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would  explain  the  lack  of  truth  in  rendering  the  details  of  the  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  such  a  picture  as  “Start  for  the  Fishing,” 
one  finds  no  trace  of  these  limitations.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
to  force  the  dramatic  note.  The  incident  has  been  observed  simply 
and  directly,  but  with  an  artist’s  eye  for  the  possibilities  that  it  involved. 
A  splendid  sense  prevails  of  spaciousness  and  fluent  movement: 
the  stir  of  air,  gliding  undulations  of  the  water,  and  the  brisk  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  hurrying  boats.  Moreover,  the  spotting  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  exceedingly  spirited  and  alertly  varied,  while  the  orange  and 
pale  buff  sails  make  fine  notes  of  color  against  the  greenish,  grayish 
and  purplish  blues  of  the  sea.  There  is  an  eagerness,  if  I  may  say 
so,  in  the  whole  feeling  of  the  scene  that  is  delightfully  exhilarating. 

IN  THE  three  other  pictures  that  are  here  reproduced — “Life,” 
“The  Love  Story”  and  “On  the  Sea  Wall” — there  is  a  vein  of 
sentiment  threaded  through  the  anecdotal  or  story-telling  motive. 
These  epithets  may  distress  some  reader.  I  know  there  are  also  some 
artists  to  whom  anecdote  or  story  in  a  picture  seems  anathema.  They 
start  at  the  sound  of  such  words  as  a  bull  at  the  sight  of  a  red  rag. 
On  some  other  occasion  I  hope  to  return  to  this  matter,  and,  mean¬ 
while,  will  only  remark  here  that  in  the  same  city  of  Venice  in  which 
I  saw  these  pictures  of  Tito’s  may  also  be  seen  the  work  of  another 
Italian  painter  whose  reputation  even  among  artists  is  considerable — 
one  Carpaccio.  But,  if  the  latter’s  pictures  are  not  in  the  line  of 
story,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  told  what  they  are.  Anyhow,  for  my  own 
purpose,  I  neither  accept  nor  reject  a  picture  on  the  score  of  anecdote 
or  story,  but,  whatever  the  subject,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
way  it  is  rendered.  And  the  rendering  of  these  genre  subjects  of 
Ettore  Tito’s  is  clever  and  agreeable.  The  compositions  are  pleas¬ 
antly  varied  and,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  inventiveness 
employed,  they  have  an  effect  of  spontaneity.  Moreover,  their 
actual  disposition  of  the  forms  is  in  each  case  remarkably  interpre¬ 
tative  of  the  sentiment.  In  “Life,”  for  example,  how  robust  and 
wholesome  is  the  suggestion  conveyed  by  the  massing  of  the  four  sub¬ 
stantial  figures.  How  charmingly  involved  are  both  the  linear 
arrangement  and  the  distribution  of  the  light  in  “The  Love  Story,” 
while  the  isolation  of  the  girl’s  figure  in  “On  the  Sea  Wall”  is  secured 
by  a  remarkable  finesse  of  tact.  The  figures  also  in  every  case  are 
natural  and  each  has  a  separate  quality  of  character.  These  pictures, 
in  fact,  have  the  virtue  of  seeming  to  be  actual  fragments  of  “the 
passing  show,”  and  the  added  value  of  suggesting  an  undercurrent 
of  feeling  below  the  surface  of  the  things  seen. 

One  stepped  out  of  the  gallery  containing  Tito’s  work  immediately 
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into  another  occupied  by  that  of  Besnard,  and  thence  directly  into 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Zorn.  Comparison  was  inevitable;  it 
was,  indeed,  invited.  And  Tito’s  reputation  in  Italy  is  so  great  that 
there  is  no  unfairness  in  testing  it  by  standards  as  exacting  as  those 
of  Zorn  and  Besnard.  These  two  differ  from  each  other,  Besnard’s 
subtlety  of  motive  presenting  a  complete  contrast  to  Zorn’s  direct¬ 
ness,  but  they  agree  in  being  unusually  gifted  painters.  Their  brush- 
work  is  substantial  and  at  the  same  time  fluid;  facile  and  yet  full  of 
purpose  and  meaning.  It  has  body  and  substance,  character  and 
charm  of  expression. 

Compared  with  theirs,  Tito's  technique  is  thin;  it  is  a  veil  drawn 
over  the  forms,  not  part  and  fiber  of  their  structure.  Neither  has  it 
character  and  charm.  Individuality  it  has,  so  that  you  may  recognize 
it  as  his;  but  it  is  an  individuality  comparatively  boneless,  fleshless 
and  without  conviction.  In  a  word,  his  technique  is  not  that  of  the 
painter,  but  the  draughtsman.  He  draws  with  his  brush,  often  quite 
frankly,  as  in  the  portion  of  the  rope  beside  the  horse’s  tail  in  “The 
Cable,”  and  in  the  sole  of  the  girl’s  shoe  in  “The  Love  Story.”  But 
even  where  this  draughtsman’s  use  of  the  brush  is  not  so  emphatic 
one  is  aware  that  the  forms  have  not  been  built  up  in  color,  but  that 
the  color  has  been  laid  over  them,  and  color  laid  on  color,  as  in  a 
water-color,  executed  with  the  help  of  body  color.  When,  as  in  a 
certain  portrait  of  a  lady,  Tito  tries  to  adopt  a  painter’s  method  of 
painting,  he  proves  himself  inadequate;  the  effect  is  a  fumble.  He 
is,  in  fact,  essentially  a  draughtsman,  who  employs  color  only  to 
increase  the  lifelikeness  of  t  ie  forms. 

One  is  inclined  to  go  further  and  suspect  that  he  is  essentially 
an  illustrator.  And  the  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  you  compare 
his  style  with  that  of  K rover,  who  is  also  a  painter  of  life,  with  a  taste 
for  anecdote  and  story.  But  Kroyer  again  is  more  of  a  painter  and 
his  work  on  that  account  is  genre  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It 
not  only  represents  a  fragment  of  life,  but  has  been  treated  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  solving  some  of  the  painter  problems  of  color  and  light  and 
atmosphere.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression  one  derives  from 
Tito’s  pictures  is  that  they  have  been  primarily  inspired  by  the  artist’s 
interest  in  the  incidents  and  associations  of  life,  and  that  they  have 
been  executed  with  a  chief  intent  of  securing  a  vivid  and  appealing 
representation;  which  I  take  to  be  the  metier  of  the  illustrator. 

In  consequence,  while  some  of  his  larger  pictures,  notably  “The 
Amazon,”  interested  me  very  much,  I  find  him  most  satisfying  in 
the  smaller  canvases.  For  in  these,  compression  gives  a  certain 
substance  to  his  method,  and  his  limitations  as  a  painter  are  less  in 
evidence. 


GARDENS  IN  THE  AIR  WHERE  THE  CHIL¬ 
DREN  FLOURISH  WITH  THE  FLOWERS 


S  THE  city  of  New  York  becomes  so  crowded  that  the 
parks  no  longer  afford  a  sufficient  pleasure  place  for 
the  children  of  the  tenement  districts,  a  new  little 
pleasure  world  is  being  created  for  them  in  the  upper 
air.  Beyond  the  flight  of  the  dust  from  the  streets, 
above  the  clatter  of  the  elevated  trains  and  the  noise 
of  the  people  continuously  passing,  upon  the  roofs  of 
some  of  the  tall  buildings  gardens  in  the  air  are  flourishing  and  blos¬ 
soming.  Here  the  children  from  close  crowded  houses,  like  paler 
flowers,  begin  to  flourish  and  their  cheeks  to  blossom  with  the  color 
of  health.  Here,  upon  the  broad  decks  of  high  buildings  overlooking 
a  sea  of  roofs,  but  anchored,  as  it  were,  above  the  currents  of  life,  the 
children  romp  and  play,  and  in  this  little  world  of  their  own,  bounded 
by  growing  hedges,  they  live  close  upon  the  pleasures  of  stirring  air 
and  warming  sun,  and  pursue  uninterrupted  their  childish  fancies 
that  the  crowded  life  of  tenements  and  streets  denies  them. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  enduring  as  the  substanceless  world 
of  phantoms  and  imaginings  with  which  normal  children  are  sur¬ 
rounded;  born  into,  maybe,  so  that  fife  may  not  come  upon  them  too 
suddenly  and  too  rudely,  but  first,  slowly,  will  have  to  pierce  this 
strong  fortress  of  unreality  that  surrounds  them:  for  in  the  face  of 
squalor  and  sordidness  they  have  the  same  visions,  participate  in  the 
same  unreal  life  as  more  fortunate  children,  until  we  cannot  but  think 
of  this  mass  of  fantasies  as  a  provision  of  Nature  to  protect  the  growth 
of  human  souls,  just  as  the  butterfly  is  protected  during  its  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  silken  cocoon.  But  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child, 
the  strength  of  its  body,  the  cleanliness  of  its  blood,  cannot  be  left 
to  Nature  amid  the  abnormal  surroundings  of  the  crowded  tenement 
life,  and  unless  children  are  given  the  very  real  gifts  of  air  and  fight 
and  a  chance  to  exercise  their  bodies,  they  cannot  grow,  they  cannot 
prepare  themselves  within  their  sheltering  fortress  to  meet  the  life 
without. 

A  place  to  play  is  the  great  need  of  the  children.  In  one-third  of 
the  cases  tried  in  the  Children’s  Court  the  defendants  are  charged 
with  the  violation  of  some  ordinance  which  curtails  their  play.  The 
incessant  demand  made  by  social  reformers  for  parks  and  playgrounds 
is  not  a  demand  for  the  frivolous  waste  of  the  city’s  money  to  procure 
pleasure  rather  than  utility  for  its  inhabitants,  but  for  a  chance  to  fulfil 
one  of  the  great  natural  laws,  the  violation  of  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  strength  and  health  of  the  nation.  Children  must  play: 
it  is  the  source  of  their  growth  mentally  and  physically. 

Thus  the  systems  of  roof  gardens  to  be  used  as  day  nurseries 
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and  playgrounds  is  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  beneficial  of  all  the 
philanthropic  inventions  for  the  help  of  the  children.  It  gives  not 
alone  the  great  blessings  of  fresh  air  and  sun  and  an  opportunity 
for  children  to  have  necessary  exercise  of  limb  and  mind  that  play 
gives,  but  a  place  where  for  a  time  at  least  they  are  safe  from  the  dis¬ 
eases  that  come  from  the  refuse  and  filth  of  the  streets,  as  well  as 
from  the  sight  and  sound  of  evil. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  vast  areas  of  the  New  York  roofs  have 
been  utilized  to  anv  extent.  Almost  everv  club  now  has  its  roof 
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garden,  as  have  many  of  the  hotels,  among  them  the  famous  Astor 
roof  garden.  A  few  of  the  more  progressive  business  houses  are  coming 
to  realize  what  a  benefit  a  noon  hour  spent  among  restful  surround¬ 
ings  and  in  cool  air  is  to  the  men  and  women  whom  they  employ, 
how  it  results  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  work  rendered,  and 
eventually  benefiting  the  employer. 

HENRY  PHIPPS,  a  practical  philanthropist,  conceived  the  idea 
of  utilizing  the  roofs  of  tenement  houses  as  gardens,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  established  a  trust  fund  of  one  million  dollars. 
Mr.  Phipps  was  the  organizer  of  the  famous  tenements  that  bear 
his  name,  model  structures  with  every  sanitary  improvement,  the 
interiors  divided  into  suites  of  two,  three,  four  and  five  rooms  with 
baths,  all  well  aired  and  lighted,  which  rent  for  from  three  to  five 
dollars  a  week.  This  moderate  rental  includes  heating,  a  gas  range, 
sanitary  plumbing  and  the  use  of  the  roof  garden,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  these  tenements  are  playing  an  important  part  in  the  work 
of  civic  betterment.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  piece  of 
philanthropy,  sincerely  and  honestly  conducted  in  every  detail,  while 
it  makes  for  better  systems  and  healthier  mothers  and  children,  pays 
four  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  its  stockholders. 

The  Phipps  tenements  also  contain  a  kindergarten  with  several 
teachers  in  charge.  Here,  for  the  payment  of  one  cent,  the  mothers 
may  leave  their  small  children  while  they  go  out  to  work  or  attend 
to  their  household  duties.  Instead  of  leaving  them  shut  up,  locked 
in,  often  alone,  in  apartments  w  here  windows  cannot  be  opened  lest 
the  children  tumble  out,  or  turned  out  upon  the  streets  to  the  mercies 
of  older  children  who  may  see  fit  to  look  out  for  them  or  may  not, 
toddling  about  through  the  accumulation  of  refuse,  breathing  the 
unclassifiable  odors  of  the  neighborhood,  and  eating, — heaven  knows 
what, — the  children  of  the  Phipps  tenements  have  their  own  little 
playhouse.  They  are  taught  modeling,  weaving  and  many  games  and 
pleasures,  but  not  useless  pleasures,  for  they  train  the  eye  and  the 
hand  and  quicken  the  child’s  powers  of  perception. 
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THERE  ARE  INDOOR  PLAYROOMS  IN  THE  PHIPPS 
TENEMENTS  FOR  STORMY  DAYS. 

ALL  DAY  THE  ROOF  GARDEN  IS  FILLED  WITH 
CHILDREN,  AND  MOTHERS  WHO  SEW  AND  CHAT. 


A  ROOF  GARDEN  BELONGING  TO  GRACE  CHURCH, 
WHERE  MANY  ITALIAN  CHILDREN  FIND  HAPPINESS. 

THE  DAY  NURSERY  ROOF  GARDEN  OF  GRACE  CHURCH, 
WHERE  CHILDREN  AND  FLOWERS  FLOURISH  TOGETHER. 


GARDENS  IN  THE  AIR 


The  Phipps  roof  garden  extending  over  a  group  of  tenements 
erected  at  Thirty-third  Street  between  First  and  Second  Avenues, 
covers  the  entire  block,  and  the  roof  includes  an  area  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  The  rear  portion  is  arranged  for  the  drying  of  clothes, 
but  that  still  leaves  a  place  for  an  ample  garden.  The  edge  of  the 
roof  is  lined  with  garden  boxes  containing  all  sorts  of  hardy  shrubs 
and  vines.  The  shade  is  given  by  awnings  and  by  pergolas  at  the 
corners.  All  day  the  place  is  filled  with  children,  and  the  mothers 
often  come  to  sit  there  with  their  sewing,  enjoying  their  neighbors  and 
watching  the  children  play.  Sundays  and  noon  hours  it  affords  a 
cool  resting  place  for  the  fathers  and  brothers  who  work  in  factories 
and  shops,  and  by  reason  of  the  number  of  people  who  gather  there, 
it  offers  all  the  social  attraction  of  the  street  corners. 

Another  well-known  roof  garden  is  that  belonging  to  the  Jacob 
Riis  house,  which  used  to  be  the  old  “King’s  Daughters  Settlement 
House.”  The  former  name  still  clings  to  the  place  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  the  neighborhood  people  until  the  roof  garden  is 
known  everywhere  by  the  lovely  name  of  “The  King’s  Garden.” 

Two  other  roof  gardens  are  those  belonging  to  the  Grace  Church 
societies.  These  gardens  are  frequented  especially  by  the  Italian 
population,  as  the  church  buildings  all  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  East- 
Side  Italian  quarter.  The  garden  belonging  to  the  mission  house, 
shown  in  the  first  illustration,  is  used  as  a  meeting  place  in  summer 
for  the  various  clubs  that  form  a  feature  of  all  settlement  life.  These 
clubs  average  from  ten  to  thirty  members  and  are  organized  for 
especial  purposes;  they  are  educative,  athletic,  dramatic  or  purely 
social.  Except  among  the  men  and  women,  each  club  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  settlement  worker  who  arbitrates,  if  necessary,  when 
difficulties  arise,  and  helps  the  club  by  suggestions  and  by  the  general 
stimulus  of  intelligent  interest. 

The  second  photograph  is  taken  from  the  Day  Nursery  garden  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street.  The  Deaconesses  in  charge 
try  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  mothers  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  frequent  the  garden  and  to  encourage  the  parents  to  feel 
free  to  consult  them  on  the  various  problems  that  come  up  in  their 
domestic  life,  so  that  the  helpful  influence  of  the  garden  in  not  limited 
to  the  children  alone.  Considering  the  damage  that  one  child  can 
do  in  a  garden,  it  is  remarkable  that  with  so  many  children  playing 
about,  there  is  anything  left  of  the  flowers  and  hedges  that  surround 
this  one.  But  these  children  are  so  thoroughly  instructed  and  in¬ 
terested  in  the  growth  and  care  of  the  plants  that  each  assumes  a 
personal  responsibility  for  their  preservation,  and  so  the  vines  and 
flowers  and  children  flourish  together  high  out  of  sight,  upon  the  roofs. 
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THE  WORK  OF  LIVING:  A  STORY:  BY  MARIE 
LOUISE  GOETCHIUS 

HE  put  down  the  book.  She  had  been  staring  at  it 
vacantly,  with  only  the  conscious  desire  that  in  some 
way  she  might  become  one  of  the  meaningless  black 
curly  lines  on  its  page.  Then  once  securely  fastened 
between  its  snug  white  margins,  she  would  wish 
that  the  covers  be  closed  protectingly  upon  her.  It 
had  seemed  to  her  strained  imagination  as  if  there 
were  no  other  escape  from  the  recurrent  pounding  of  familiar  sound. 

Gradually  she  became  aware  of  the  volume  of  noise  about  her, 
for  like  a  heavily  wielded  hammer,  it  had  forced  her  enveloped  senses 
back  to  their  surroundings.  The  children  were  playing.  There 
was  the  large  healthy  bump  and  clatter  of  their  feet,  spreading  appar¬ 
ently  over  all  the  small  apartment.  It  appeared  to  her  nervous  hear¬ 
ing  as  if  children  were  galloping  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
to  this  central  spot.  It  was  impossible,  she  told  herself  irritably,  that 
three  children  could  be  responsible  for  so  much  uproar.  Further¬ 
more,  from  the  accessible  kitchen  she  could  distinguish  each  scrape 
and  jangle  of  the  cooking  utensils  agitated  by  the  awkward  Swedish 
girl  in  preparation  for  supper.  She  could,  indeed,  almost  catch 
the  crackle  of  her  husband’s  manuscript,  as  he  bent  patiently  over 
his  worn  desk  in  the  sitting  room.  She  knew  that,  as  usual,  he  was 
working  on  one  of  his  beautiful  tales  for  children — those  tales  which 

O 

sold  so  slowly. 

As  she  sat  there,  passive  to  suggestion,  her  mind  slipped  pictur- 
ingly  backward.  She  had  never  been  able  to  understand  the  absolute 
purity  of  her  husband’s  creativeness.  Although  his  days  were  dipped 
in  the  same  gross  realities  over  which  she  shuddered,  yet  he  seemed  to 
have  a  fine  disregard  for  the  sordid.  She  had  once  compared  his  soul 
to  slanting  glass,  because  everything  which  was  not  beautiful  slipped 
from  it,  and  left  it  as  a  prism  for  delicate  colors.  His  fat  red-cheeked 
children  were  to  him  ethereal  little  creatures  of  dreams.  As  for 
her — his  wife — she  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  scale  of  virtue  in 
woman.  She  rested  secure,  serene,  on  the  pinnacle  of  his  faith. 
With  the  obstinacy  of  a  gentle  idealist  he  would  allow  nothing  to 
displace  his  standard  of  living  for  himself  and  others.  She  had 
seen  him  wince  and  shiver  at  the  touch  of  sacrilegious  hands,  and 
then  instinctively  protect  himself  by  avoiding  any  further  insistency 
of  discord.  In  this  manner  his  creative  power  flowed  like  some  tran¬ 
quil  stream  clear  and  untroubled  by  alien  mud.  She  had  always 
taken  great  pride  in  that  quality  of  his  nature  which  demanded 
absolute  purity  of  contact,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  life  together 
she  had  made  it  her  duty  to  guard  him  from  unloveliness. 
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The  current  of  these  reflections  passed  swiftly  from  the  insinuated 
starting  point  of  the  household  sounds  which  had  intruded  them¬ 
selves  through  her  door.  They  were,  indeed,  thoughts  which  she 
did  not  wish  to  combat.  She  sat  motionless,  absorbing  them,  as  she 
had  done  so  often  before,  until  in  the  soft  brush  of  their  passing  they 
seemed  to  rub  through  the  surface  to  the  deep  nerves  which  lay  at 
the  roots  of  consciousness.  Then  with  a  sudden  twitch  of  her  thin 
shoulders  she  rose  and  went  over  to  her  small  mirror.  She  stared 
at  herself  in  it,  sensitively  aware  that  she  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  reveal¬ 
ing  moment.  The  mirror  represented  more  to  her  than  a  reflection 
of  features  and  coloring;  it  was  as  if  she  looked  deep  through  a  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  external  to  those  secrets  which  make  a  soul  once 
gazing  nakedly  upon  them  wither  for  shame  or  blossom  gloriously. 

She  looked  at  herself  until  the  lines  of  her  face  grew  blurred  and 
vague.  A  mist  of  feature  and  pallor  floated  strangely  before  the  fixed 
darkness  of  her  eyes.  Then  out  of  it  all — out  of  the  unreality  of 
mirrored  concentration,  came  the  expression  she  had  imagined  must 
be  there.  Yet  when  she  recognized  it  she  recoiled  from  it  afraid,  for 
it  seemed  less  familiar  than  her  habitual  mask — it  seemed  indeed  to 
be  an  accumulation  of  ages  of  starved  femininity.  For  it  was  hunger 
that  she  saw — hunger  of  self,  of  the  primitive  woman,  cheated  in 
impulse  and  instinct.  She  had  lived  for  so  long  the  contour  of  a  lie! 
The  meekly  parted  hair  drawn  low,  the  Madonna  oval  of  her  face, 
the  sweet  mother  curve  on  her  lips,  all  had  spoken  for  her  before 
she  had  found  the  strength  to  contradict  them.  She  had  been  niched 
in  the  high  place  of  wife  and  mother  without  question  as  to  a  possible 
other  existence.  Her  husband  had  unconsciously  narrowed  and 
pinched  the  ledge  upon  which  he  had  reverently  put  her,  until  now 
no  space  was  left  in  which  to  move. 

All  this  she  read  before  the  outlines  settled  back  to  their  usual 
shape.  Then,  as  if  she  had  returned  from  a  dangerous  question, 
she  met  herself  anxiously,  to  see  if  there  remained  any  traces  of  the 
things  she  had  encountered  upon  the  way.  The  almost  fanatical 
unselfishness  so  admired  by  her  husband  and  friends  had  sunk  again 
in  its  apparent  lines  across  her  forehead;  a  steadiness  of  heart  beat 
in  her  large  eyes;  tiny  tired  wrinkles  had  crept  finely  around  her 
mouth;  the  pallor  of  convalescence  from  a  recent  illness  lay  smooth 
in  her  faintly  hollowed  cheeks.  No  one  would  divine  the  loud  shriek 
of  reaction  behind  the  calm  screen  of  her  expression.  She  smiled 
curiously  as  she  cased  herself  with  the  requisite  control  for  the  little 
world  outside  her  room.  She  had  not  forgotten  that  her  hour  of 
rest  was  over,  and  that  now7  her  husband  and  children  could  claim 
her  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
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As  she  opened  her  door  the  children  trooped  rapturously  around 
her.  They  knew  that  it  was  only  their  mother  who  could  put  the 
necessary  finishing  touches  to  the  supper  prepared  by  the  servant. 
But  where  usually  their  absolute  dependence  upon  her  brought  great 
warmth  with  it,  tonight  it  irritated  her.  She  hurried  by  their  clinging 
little  hands.  She  felt  a  nervous  impatience  to  tend  quickly  to  their 
wants,  and  so  complete  the  actual  work  of  the  evening. 

She  had  never  before  complained  of  the  manifold  services  she  was 
called  upon  to  give.  Indeed,  she  had  created  responsibilities  which 
now  were  expected  of  her.  It  was  only  when  her  sensitiveness  had 
detected  in  her  family  a  slight  degree  of  matter-of-course  acceptance 
for  these  details  of  their  living  that,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  had  rebelled. 
She  began  to  think  that  she  was  sinking  her  slender  strength  into  a 
bottomless  well  of  domesticity.  Her  mind  struggled  fiercely  for 
articulateness,  but  the  sharp  points  of  thought  which  pricked  more 
and  more  her  peace  of  habit  bore  such  unfamiliar  shapes  to  all  her 
previous  training  and  ideas  that  she  dared  not  acknowledge  them 
openly.  Yet  refusing  to  be  denied,  they  pushed  and  cut  their  way 
to  light,  as  if  insisting  on  a  climax  of  expression.  It  was  with  a  nerv¬ 
ous  desire  to  race  ahead  of  such  a  climax  that  she  continued  striving 
more  conscientiously  that  evening  than  ever  before,  to  justify  her 
husband’s  ideal  of  her. 

Not  until  she  was  sitting  at  supper  with  her  husband  opposite 
and  her  children  around  her,  did  she  realize  that  the  force  of  her 
mood  had  not  subsided.  Usually  with  the  resuming  of  routine  she 
regained  absolute  control  of  emotion.  Vainly  now  she  tried  to  find 
restraint  under  the  influence  of  her  husband’s  calm.  But  tonight, 
his  personality  affected  her  more  as  a  whip  than  the  accustomed 
curb.  His  placid  attitude  of  adoration  became  an  unconscious 
reproach.  She  felt  that  she  was  beautiful  to  him  simply  because  of 
reflection,  and  because  he  must  see  in  those  he  loved  what  to  him 
was  right.  If  he  should  know  her,  as  she  had  found  herself  to  be, 
he  would  no  doubt  shrink  from  her.  She  tried  to  imagine  the  abso¬ 
lute  harmony  of  his  face  contracting  painfully  beneath  the  brutal  lash 
of  disillusionment.  It  fascinated  her  to  realize  the  wounding  power 
which  lay  quiet  and  poisonous  in  her  mind.  Then  she  could  not 
help  wondering  if  even  that  were  possible— if  she  could  make  his 
child  eyes  see  the  truth. 

But  as  the  supper  neared  its  homely  end,  her  heart  softened 
wistfully  toward  him.  After  all.  how  few  women  could  boast  of  such 
a  good  husband!  She  tried  to  shame  herself  by  a  swift  mental  com¬ 
parison  to  those  other  women,  who,  content  with  their  place  in  the 
order  of  things,  accepted  quiescently  their  married  state  as  a  life 
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mission.  But  this  evening  her  imagination  refused  to  admit  tamely 
such  herding  with  her  sex. 

Her  unsatisfied  attention  refastened  itself  restlessly  upon  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  knew  that  it  was  unusual,  indeed  amazing,  to  find  any 
man  with  such  consistent  ideals,  such  strictness  of  example.  His 
work  was  like  his  life— uplifting.  All  the  women  and  children  in 
his  little  tales  sprang  from  the  heart  of  his  family;  all  the  men  were 
unconsciously  as  knightly  and  gentle  as  he.  There  were  never  any 
rapid  emotions,  never  any  intricate  issues. 

She  felt  herself  glowing  momentarily  with  the  inspiration  of  his 
great  sweetness.  Perhaps  behind  his  very  love  of  beauty,  lay  a  vast 
understanding  for  humanity,  as  it  struggled  on  through  the  mysteries 
of  its  destiny.  Perhaps  he  who  had  conquered,  never  having  battled, 
could  afford  to  help  her  at  this  crisis  of  reaction. 

The  temptation  in  the  past  of  being  absolutely  sincere  with  him 
had  seemed  almost  immodest,  for,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  he  had 
forbidden  sincerity  by  his  assumption  of  it.  Now,  suddenly,  the 
door  of  her  intimate  heart  swung  open  to  him,  and  in  a  flash  she 
resolved  to  conduct  him  to  the  threshold. 

A  turbulence  of  expression  leaping  from  within  caught  at  her 
tongue  and  suggested  immediate  translation.  But  she  choked  back 
the  strangely  ready  recruits  of  speech.  She  felt  the  power  of  their 
numbers,  the  strength  of  their  taste,  and  she  decided  to  wait  the  later 
time  to  part  with  them. 

As  the  children  chattered  on  unmindingly  she  became  aware  that 
their  boisterous  young  presence  was  treading  heavily  on  the  prepared 
sensitiveness  of  her  resolution.  It  seemed  incongruous  that  she  should 
entertain  unusual  ideas  and  unsatisfied  longings  in  the  proximity 
of  such  happy  healthy  fragments  of  herself — her  own  children,  who 
were  unconsciously  being  as  she  had  once  been.  With  a  fear  that 
she  might  yield  to  their  innocent  pressure  she  sent  them  to  bed  as 
soon  as  she  could  do  so  fairly,  without  giving  cause  for  familiar  wails 
and  protests.  But  even  that  natural  means  of  sliding  them  out  of  her 
vision  took  more  time  than  her  patience  could  spare. 

When  they  had  noisily  left  the  room,  and  their  steps  had  beat 
down  the  hall,  she  turned  to  her  husband — 

“Don’t  hear  the  children  say  their  prayers  tonight,”  she  began, 
impulsively. 

He  peered  at  her  in  mild  surprise,  through  his  glasses.  “  Why, 
my  dear,  I  always  hear  them  say  their  prayers.  What  makes  you 
suggest  any  change?” 

The  courage  failed  her  to  meet  his  disapproval,  and  she  returned 
weakly,  “Oh,  nothing — do  go  right  away  though.” 
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Then  she  sat  waiting  for  him  to  come  back  to  her.  She  knew  that 
he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  his  evenings.  It  was  his  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  to  sit  and  read  aloud  to  her  some  time-worn  classic  from  his 
limited  library.  Until  lately,  the  drone  of  his  voice  had  soothed  her, 
but  now  she  had  grown  to  dread  its  even  texture  and  to  tire  of  his 
conservative  taste  in  books. 

She  could  hear  the  low  murmur  of  the  children’s  voices  pitched 
in  the  key  of  prayer.  It  struck  her  as  singularly  like  life  itself  that 
tangling  in  with  the  prayer  there  should  be  an  indifferent  accompani¬ 
ment  of  rattling  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen.  The  clash  of  the  two 
extreme  suggestions  fascinated  her.  It  was  so  unavoidable  that  the 
noise  of  the  pots  and  pans  shoidd  be  louder  than  that  of  the  prayer. 
The  idea  of  life’s  vast  maze  of  interthreaded  contrasts,  caught  at  her 
seeking  mind  and  sent  it  far  afield;  until  realizing  sudden  distance 
from  her  original  mood,  she  tried  jealously  to  force  back  concentra¬ 
tion  to  herself.  Then  strangely  enough,  she  found  that  the  distance 
was  not  so  great  as  she  had  imagined.  Everything  upon  which  her 
thoughts  had  touched  seemed  to  have  some  remote  connection  with 
her  newly  formed  attitude.  The  room  itself  offered  direct  bearing 
on  her  state  of  mind — playing  its  part  in  the  cause  and  effect.  The 
home-made  curtains,  bright  gaslight,  carefully  chosen  books  and 
ornaments,  her  husband’s  desk  piled  with  scribbled  notes  and  manu¬ 
script,  her  workbox  beside  her,  the  children’s  coats  flung  carelessly 
over  the  chair  by  the  door — all  these  things  had  contributed  inani¬ 
mately  to  her  condition. 

Through  the  placid,  well-intentioned  shine  of  her  surroundings 
the  now  full-grown  expression  of  rebellion  against  them  burned  fierce¬ 
ly.  She  started  pacing  the  small  room  as  if  she  were  in  a  cage.  Then 
suddenly  her  husband  appeared  in  the  doorway.  His  coming  seemed 
in  itself  an  anticlimax,  so  quietly  did  he  enter  her  irritated  conscious¬ 
ness. 

He  apparently  did  not  notice  that  she  was  pacing  the  floor,  and 
sitting  down  in  his  big  easy  chair  he  leaned  back  luxuriously.  His 
thin  hands  stroked  a  nearby  book;  his  eyes  were  still  bending  in 
imagination  over  his  children’s  beds. 

She  continued  her  restless  walking,  but  there  came  into  it  an 
added  impatience  which  had  not  been  there  before.  She  had  half- 
expected  her  husband  to  remark  her  mood.  She  would  have  adored 
him  had  he  flung  a  question  to  her  quivering  nerves.  But  as  after 
a  strained  succession  of  minutes  his  innocent  indifference  evinced 
no  sign  of  change  she  became  more  and  more  annoyed  at  his  com¬ 
posure.  Finally,  in  what  she  acknowledged  to  be  a  childish  show  of 
temper,  she  puiled  a  chair  from  the  corner  of  the  room  to  the  table, 
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allowing  it  to  grate  and  scrape  against  the  floor.  Only  then  did  her 
husband  arouse  himself. 

“Natalie,  dear,  don’t  you  think  you  may  disturb  our  neighbors  ? ” 
he  observed.  > 

She  walked  quickly  over  to  him.  “I  don’t  care  whether  I  do  or 
not.  I’m  very  nervous  tonight,  David,”  she  said. 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  immediate  concern.  “Oh,  I’m  sorry, 
dear,”  he  murmured.  “Perhaps  if  I  read  to  you— — 

She  knelt  beside  him.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  read  to,”  she  said. 

It  was  the  time  now  to  speak.  She  tried  to  fetch  forward  the 
eloquent  words,  the  passionate  expression  which  had  been  waiting 
for  this  moment.  To  her  dismay  they  had  strayed  from  her  tongue. 
Still  she  felt  them  dimly  beckoning  in  the  distance  of  her  mind,  only 
a  little  beyond  the  incoherent  jumble  of  chaotic  nerves.  To  gain 
time,  she  started  preparing  for  their  way. 

“Do  you  love  me?”  she  asked,  with  impulsive  warmth. 

Her  husband  stared  at  her  wonderingly — his  hand  touched  her 
hair.  “Of  course,  Natalie,  you  know  I  do,”  he  said,  but  his  voice 
was  the  voice  with  which  he  spoke  to  his  children. 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  me  so,  then?”  she  cried  in  rising  emotion. 

“But  I  do,”  he  replied,  bewildered. 

“Will  you  play  a  game  with  me  tonight,  then?”  she  asked  sud¬ 
denly,  rising  to  her  feet  and  sweeping  a  step  away  from  him.  “Will 
you  take  me  out  now  to  a  restaurant,  and  will  you  make  violent  love 
to  me  all  evening  ?  And  will  you  talk  to  me  for  once  as  if  you  were 
my  lover,  not  my  husband” — her  voice  broke  hysterically.  She  real¬ 
ized  that  she  was  not  approaching  him  as  she  had  started  out  to  do, 
and  a  driving  anger  at  the  failure  of  the  moment  urged  on  her  tongue 
recklessly.  She  was  not  now  pleading  for  her  soul.  That  would  be 
later.  The  nervous  restlessness  of  her  body  crashed  through  all 
caution.  “Come,”  she  cried,  “won’t  you?  We’ll  pretend  we’ve 
never  been  married  and  have  no  children.”  She  avoided  the  look 
of  shocked  amazement  which  she  felt  lighting  in  his  eyes.  “And  at 
the  cafe,”  she  went  on,  “you’ll  press  my  hand  under  the  table,  just 
the  way  lovers  do,  and  kiss  me  in  the  carriage  coming  home.  Oh, 
let  us  live,  let  us,  just  for  tonight.  Let  us  get  away  from  the  eternal 
commonplace  of  ourselves.  Don’t  you  want  to?”  She  stopped 
as  if  choked  by  the  tumbling  eagerness  of  her  words. 

|Then  she  became  aware  of  a  pucker  of  silence  in  the  atmosphere. 
She  looked  at  her  husband  challengingly.  He  was  staring  at  her  with 
a  strained  expression  of  bewildered  listening.  A  t  last  he  came  toward 
her,  but  his  nearness  was  like  infinite  space.  She  wanted  to  run 
from  him.  A  damp  cold  paralyzed  her  tongue.  She  felt  desperately 
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ashamed  of  a  sudden,  and  as  if  she  had  done  some  brazen  thing  before 
him  she  blushed  and  shrank  awav.  He  would  no  doubt  be  terrible 

V 

in  his  disapproval  of  her  unwomanliness. 

He  touched  her  cheek  with  his  hand.  “You’re  feverish,  my 
dear,  “he  said,  anxiously.  “I — I  think  you  must  be  ill.  Hadn't 
I  better  put  you  to  bed?” 

So  that  was  to  be  it!  She  wras  not  even  to  have  anger  or  reprimand 
from  him,  only  this  complete  blankness  of  understanding.  In  a  swift 
revulsion  of  feeling  she  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  the  very  absurdity 
of  ever  having  expected  him  to  understand.  Then  a  pitiless  desire 
not  to  spare  him  tore  through  the  pale  veil  of  her  preceding  remorse. 
She  wanted  savagely  to  break  at  any  cost  his  ideal  of  her — to  throw 
it  from  her  like  a  bit  of  delicate  glass,  and  joy  in  its  splintering. 

“You  can't  conceive  of  any  woman  in  her  rmht  mind  meaning 
what  I’ve  just  said?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  he  answered,  slowly,  “not  a  good  woman.” 

“And  if  she  should?”  she  persisted. 

“You  don't  know’  what  you’re  talking  about,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  was  vague.  “  Women  like  that  are  quite  unnatural, 
quite.”  His  words  trailed  off.  “Now  come,  dear,  don't  bother 
your  head  about  such  things.  You  look  really  tired  tonight.”  He 
hurried  away  from  the  subject  as  if  relieved  to  have  ended  it. 

She  stared  at  him  dumbly.  He  had  not  recognized  the  very 
nerves  of  her  soul !  Then  everything  dropped  from  her.  The  hysteria 
of  her  climax  flattened  dully.  She  felt  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
as  if,  in  fact,  she  had  not  moved  since  he  had  come  into  the  room. 

Yet  as  he  stood  anxiously  beside  her,  his  face  relaxed  into  its 
usual  gentleness,  a  consciousness  pressed  upon  her  that  more  was  to 
come,  that  in  fact  she  had  not  attained  the  height  of  the  situation. 

She  searched  despairingly  in  her  crypt  of  self  trying  to  feel  the 
shape  of  the  crouching  things  she  knew  still  to  be  there.  She  had 
grasped  the  meaning  of  her  husband’s  attitude.  She  knew  what 
insistence  on  her  part  would  mean.  Rut  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
could  live  on  now  as  she  had  done,  without  sincerity.  She  might 
never  hope  to  reach  again  the  courage  of  another  such  moment,  and 
she  dared  not  let  it  pass  until  she  had  drained  it  dry.  So  she  kept 
him  standing  there  beside  her  while  she  waited  with  one  hand  over 
her  eyes  for  the  inspiration  of  expression  which  had  been  with  her 
early  in  the  evening. 

It  seemed  to  her  monstrously  incredible  that  a  moment  which 
could  be  to  her  full  of  pregnancy  was  at  the  same  time  being  empty 
of  meaning  to  the  man  who  stood  close  to  her. 

Then  suddenly  from  her  world  of  aloneness  there  came  back  all 
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the  strength  and  power  of  speech  she  had  so  desired.  She  felt  words 
at  her  command  which  were  as  detached  shreds  of  her  soul,  words 
which  could  fly  like  the  spray  from  a  torch  in  the  wind  ilfuminatingly 
through  darkness.  She  knew  that  if  she  chose  to  speak  now  sue 
could  show  her  husband  by  mere  force  of  word  all  the  muffled  in¬ 
stincts  of  years  back,  all  the  longings  for  years  to  come. 

But  with  this  revelation  of  power  came  also  a  pitiless  clearness  of 
vision.  She  looked  beneath  the  moment  and  saw  the  stamp  it  would 
press  on  her  husband’s  spirit.  He  had  failed  her  unknowingly  and 
beyond  recall — she  could  now  fail  him  deliberately  in  return.  She 
stared  about  her.  The  room  with  its  home-made  curtains,  bright 
gaslight,  carefully  chosen  books  and  ornaments,  her  husband’s 
desk  piled  with  scribbled  notes  and  manuscript,  her  workbox,  the 

children’s  coats . all  these  things  seemed  to  appeal  mutely  to  her. 

She  turned  from  them  to  her  husband.  He  appeared  suddenly  very 
small  and  gentle  and  eager  to  serve  her  as  he  knew  service. 

Then  as  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  grew  dim  and  tender,  and  like 
a  thick  soft  cloak,  something  of  no  name  descended,  enveloping,  upon 
her.  She  felt  her  nakedness  blend  mysteriously  with  its  quiet  cover¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  as  if  she  had  said  aloud — “I  shall  know  myself,  but 
no  one  else  shall  know  me.” 

Slowly  she  sank  into  her  own  chair  near  the  table. 

“No,  David,”  she  said,  “I  won’t  go  to  bed  yet,  but  you  shall  read 
to  me.” 


“AN  ANGEL  DARKENETH  THE  FOOL---” 


THAT  there  may  be  no  picturing  to  read, 

No  glimpse  of  coming  grief. 

Nor  dazzle  of  a  joy  for  us  to  heed 
Before  its  meted  hour — 

For  this,  the  angel  darkens  now 
The  waters  of  the  pool 
And  none  may  question  when  nor  how 
The  Vision-depths  will  clear. 

Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins. 
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VITAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THEIR  WORK 

]HE  modern  American  illustrator,  through  much  buffet¬ 
ing  by  the  winds  of  misfortune,  as  well  as  through  his 
enforced  closeness  to  the  minor  actualities  of  life,  has 
discovered  for  his  own  soul’s  enlightenment  that  only 
so  far  as  a  man  looks  the  truth  in  the  face  and  uses 
his  art  to  make  that  truth  clear  is  his  work  worth 
considering.  For  time  has  no  other  way  of  judging 
art  except  by  the  truth  it  holds  in  solution.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  a  man  to  affect  the  public  by  a  presentation  of  his  own  ideals  in 
his  art;  on  the  other  hand,  by  expressing  the  truth  he  may  vastly 
stimulate  a  thirst  for  ideals, — a  very  different  matter.  For  every 
man’s  ideal  is  in  reality  his  most  personal  possession,  useful  only  to 
himself,  while  truth  which  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  ideal  is  of 
great  universal  importance,  and  the  wide  varying  charm  in  art  is  the 
individual  way  each  man  has  of  speaking  the  truth. 

In  speaking  of  American  illustrators  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  including  the  makers  of  merely  pretty  pictures  for 
insipid  fiction  or  the  designers  of  mock  melodramatic  unreality. 
This  so-called  art  may  be  catalogued  in  America  as  pure  journalism, 
whether  it  appears  in  magazines  (as,  alas,  it  so  often  does)  or  in  the 
daily  press  (which  seldom  presents  any  true  art  whatsoever).  Neither 
shall  we  include  decorative  illustration,  beautiful  as  is  the  work  of 
such  men  as  Pyle,  Penfield  and  Parrish.  For  in  this  phase  of  illus¬ 
tration  the  interest  lies  mainly  in  color  for  color's  sake,  coupled  with 
an  appreciation  of  dramatic  history;  whereas  the  group  of  men  who 
are  practically  historians  of  modern  conditions  more  often  than  not 
do  not  use  color,  and  they  find  charm  in  the  humblest,  simplest 
situations. 

The  illustrators  we  have  in  mind  as  most  significant  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  this  art  in  America  are  men  who  from  our 
point  of  view  rank  with  John  Leech,  William  Hogarth  and  Daumier, 
men  who  are  painters  as  well  as  illustrators,  but  who  do  not,  in  con¬ 
sidering  art,  separate  color  into  one  category  and  form  and  line  into 
another.  They  rather  gladly  accept  all  mediums  for  their  utmost 
usefulness,  and  are  far  more  concerned  with  the  actual  subject  pre¬ 
sented  in  art  than  the  means  of  presenting  it.  For  the  subject  in  the 
work  of  significant  men  inevitably  stands  for  great  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples,  for  the  causes  which  govern  conditions  in  life.  No  man  who 
illustrates  well  separates  a  single  person  or  group  of  people  in  a  picture 
from  the  world-wide  conditions  which  they  represent. 

An  artist,  for  instance,  like  TNilliam  J.  Glackens,  draws  a  group 
of  tenement  children  playing  boisterously  on  Washington  Square. 
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They  are  awkward  children  even  in  their  playing,  and  unspontaneous. 
Their  little  garments  are  without  grace;  their  faces  without  appeal; 
all  of  this  you  recognize.  Yet  there  is  splendid  beauty  in  the  picture 
because  of  the  great  truth  which  Mr.  Glackens  had  to  tell,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  line  and  form  and  color  which  he  has  used  in  telling  it. 
Practically  this  encompasses  all  there  is  of  good  illustrating — truth 
to  tell  and  sincerity  in  telling  it.  There  is  no  question  of  aesthetics 
or  of  ethics  in  such  art,  but  only  of  reality.  It  is  a  chapter  out  of  life 
with  the  emphasis  in  the  right  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  man  who  sees  life  in  the  whole  as 
Mr.  Glackens  does  ever  willingly  taking  up  brush  or  pencil  except 
to  express  in  his  art  an  idea  which  seemed  to  him  vital.  If  he  illus¬ 
trates  a  story,  the  tale  must  hold  sufficient  truth  to  stimulate  his 
imagination  to  tell  it,  because  when  the  picture  is  finished  he  has 
presented  facts  of  life  as  a  permanent  record, — a  record  at  once 
analytical,  humorous,  often  satirical,  and  always  unfailingly  sincere — 
an  art  not  saved  for  the  embroidery  of  life. 

WITH  John  Sloan’s  work  there  is  again  that  unerring 
flare  for  truth,  the  same  sane  understanding  that  art  cannot 
be  divided  up  in  sections,  one  kind  of  men  seeing  in  colors 
and  others  in  line;  always  the  vital  matter  is  how  widely  and  pro¬ 
foundly  a  man  is  sympathetic  to  life;  and  then  how  simply  and  finely 
he  presents  truth  with  whatever  medium  is  convenient  and  consistent. 
In  Mr.  Sloan’s  work  you  feel  a  presentation  of  types  of  people  and 
phases  of  existence  rather  than  interest  centered  in  the  individual 
and  incident.  He  is  more  consciously  a  student  of  sociology.  It  is 
as  though  he  had  thought  in  large  measure,  and  so  while  missing 
some  of  the  more  intimate  detail,  had  caught  and  held  expressions  of 
a  vast  changing  civilization. 

Glackens’s  people  present  immense  variation  in  type,  all  equally 
true  to  the  conditions  which  bred  them;  Sloan’s  people  show  you 
more  a  phase  of  society  encompassing  many  of  a  type.  Recall,  for 
instance,  his  young  girls  looking  in  a  lighted  Sixth  Avenue  window 
at  night ;  or  in  another  sketch  a  group  of  girls  entering  a  moving  picture 
show.  They  are  children  from  the  underworld,  eager  to  test  life, 
curious,  a  question  mark  sprung  from  the  soil.  Life’s  greatest  mys¬ 
tery,  in  whatever  form,  alone  beckons  them.  Or  study  the  woman 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  West  Twenty-seventh  Street.  There  are 
many  of  her,  up  and  down  the  streets  and  avenues  at  that  hour,  look¬ 
ing  like  her  and  on  similar  quest  bent.  She  presents  to  you  no  special 
history  of  her  own,  but  is  rather  a  chapter  in  metropolitan  twilight  life. 
A  student  of  life,  trenchant,  cynical,  with  wide  appreciation  of 
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the  inspiration  for  art  to  be  found  at  every  man's  elbow,  is  Everett 
Shinn.  Like  Glackens  and  Sloan,  Shinn  is  also  a  painter.  Without 
specializing,  for  Mr.  Shinn  is  versatile  in  expression  as  life  itself  is 
versatile  in  interest,  he  has  perhaps  found  keenest  enjoyment  in  por¬ 
traying  scenes  from  the  theater,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
audience  and  of  the  stage.  His  ballet  dancers,  at  the  footlights,  in 
the  wings,  in  the  dressing  room,  have  never  been  equalled  except 
by  Degas,  and,  from  the  writer’s  point  of  view,  never  excelled.  They 
are  not  merely  cleverly  painted  masses  of  white  and  flesh  tints  with 
suggested  motion;  rather  they  are  the  history  of  various  phases  of  the 
modern  theatrical  world, — a  world  not  without  joy  of  its  own;  a  world 
where  emotion  is  exploited,  where,  indeed,  it  is  often  the  stock  in 
trade.  And  so,  as  one  reads  in  Mr.  Shinn’s  pictures,  life  is  an  open 
book  to  these  ballet  girls,  and  their  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  of 
the  kind  one  associates  with  cardinals  and  prime  ministers. 

Yet  away  from  the  theater,  out  in  the  city  streets,  this  man  is 
master,  too,  of  the  elements.  In  his  sketch  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage 
the  snow  crackles  under  the  wheels,  the  wind  blows  past  you  with  a 
shriek,  and  the  horses  are  floundering  on  icy  pavement  with  the 
helpless  fury  of  live  animals.  It  is  all  as  true  to  life  as  the  ballet  girls 
smirking  at  an  “angel’’  in  the  audience.  And  equally  true  to  life  are 
Mr.  Shinn’s  portraits,  which  are  never  mere  studies  in  dress  or  feature; 
but  subtle  processes  of  reproducing  temperament;  for  in  each  variation 
of  his  art  he  is  a  pitiless  searcher  after  realities. 

J  EROME  Myers,  Maurice  Prendergast,  Ernest  Lawson,  George 
Wright,  George  Bellows,  llenrv  Raleigh,  Boardman  Robinson 
are  realists  also  in  that  finer  sense  which  translates  life  into  art. 
In  their  work  is  presented  rather  the  illusion  of  realism  than  a  photo¬ 
graphic  interest  in  detail.  These  men  understand  life  so  thoroughly 
that  they  know  where  to  place  the  emphasis  in  art.  For  it  is  always 
the  high  lights  which  tell  the  story,  and  these  often  must  suggest 
rather  than  dictate.  In  simple  terms,  their  aim  is  to  present  a  state 
of  mind,  their  own,  born  of  keen  observation  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing.  They  wish  the  man  looking  at  the  picture  to  know  what 
the  artist  was  thinking  about  when  he  painted  it.  And  a  picture  has 
served  its  purpose  only  when  it  has  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  be¬ 
holder  the  same  emotion  with  which  it  was  painted.  This  is  entirely 
a  different  matter  from  striving  to  make  the  actual  subject  of  the  sketch 
interesting  to  an  audience,  for  the  subject  is  only  a  part  of  the  artist’s 
method  of  making  a  statement,  just  as  line  or  gesture  is — the  same 
thing  that  a  voice  is  to  music.  And  if  once  the  subject  of  a  sketch 
is  allowed  to  make  a  sentimental  utterance  of  its  own,  the  artist  loses 
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his  own  direct  power  of  speech  “IT  S  ALL  RIGHT>  but  it  won’t  do— don’t 

i.i  ,  .  •  p  1  RUB  IT  IN,  LET  HIM  ALONE.  ILLUSTRA- 

and  the  degradation  ot  mere  TI0N  drawn  by  henry  raleigh. 

trickery  lias  begun  in  his  art. 

Differing  somewhat  from  the  illustrators  mentioned,  and  yet 
belonging  clearly  to  this  big  modern  utterance  in  American  art  is 
the  work  of  May  Wilson  Preston.  She,  too,  sees  life  very  clearly. 
She  possesses  a  fine  freedom  of  technique,  but  her  intimate  sympathy 
with  the  tragedies  of  life  seems  too  keen  to  permit  her  wholly  to  be¬ 
come  a  philosopher.  In  a  way,  her  work  seems  to  place  itself  on  a 
scale  between  that  of  Glackens  and  Sloan.  She  is,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  a  student  of  life,  and  yet  she  never  appears  critical  of 
the  individual  representing  life.  Each  man  and  woman  she  draws 
conveys  the  effect  of  having  aroused  her  interest  as  an  epitome  of  a 
certain  stage  of  human  development,  progressive  or  retrogressive, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  ability  to  relate  each  subject  intimately  to 
its  environment  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  illustrator  of  fiction, 
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who,  more  often  than  not,  uses  magazine  pages  to  exploit  a  personal 
theory  or  to  uphold  some  classic  tradition.  Mrs.  Preston  also  pos¬ 
sesses  that  essential  quality  in  illustrating  so  noticeable  in  the  work 
of  American  artists,  sensitive  humor,  the  power  of  seeing  things  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  mantle  of  friendly  sympathy,  and  it  is  this  very  humor 
which  relieves  such  a  sketch  as  “The  Scrubwoman”  from  tragic 
somberness.  What  a  study  the  scrubwoman  is  of  ineffective,  un¬ 
enlightened  labor;  of  labor  without  thought  or  purpose;  without 
interest  from  within  or  sympathy  from  without!  To  be  borne,  such 
a  sketch  must  be  presented  with  kindliness. 

Essentially  modern  and  American,  yet  with  a  quaintness  that 
is  wholly  individual,  Florence  Scovill  Shinn  expresses  in  her 
sketches  an  inescapable  atmosphere  of  truth.  Yet  in  her  work,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  with  the  others,  there  is  the  tendency  to  suggest  all 
the  charm  that  any  one  type  is  capable  of.  Undoubtedly  the  lovely 
things  of  life  are  the  first  to  catch  her  attention,  so  that  with  greater 
picturesqueness  of  presentation  she  does  not  lack  as  great  a  sincerity. 

IN  THE  two  illustrations  given  of  the  work  of  Jerome  Myers 
and  George  Wright,  we  find  as  great  a  contrast  in  presenting 
the  realities  of  life  as  seems  artistically  possible.  Mr.  Wright’s 
work  is  crisp,  vital,  full  of  esprit,  the  very  technique  suggesting  the 
essence  of  the  ephemeral,  insincere,  flashy  life  portrayed.  The 
smartness  of  the  women  at  the  cafe  table  is  brilliantly  set  forth,  even 
the  smoke-drenched  atmosphere  is  crisp  and  illuminating.  There 
is  a  flash  from  eye  to  eye,  and  a  physical  abandon  combined  with  a 
definite  mental  restraint.  It  is  late,  and  the  hour  is  tense  with  the 
unexpressed  thoughts  of  the  restless  men  and  women.  In  Jerome 
Myers’s  glimpse  of  “Evening  in  Mulberry  Street,”  there  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  a  physical  laxness,  both  unconscious,  both  without  purpose. 
It  is  not  rest  from  labor  which  is  portrayed,  but  rather  a  dull  waiting 
for  tomorrow’s  work.  A  family  group  that  should  mean  the  greatest 
sweetness  of  life — man,  woman  and  a  little  child — but  as  Mr.  Myers 
shows  these  people,  one  feels  only  the  woman's  fatigue,  and  reluctance 
to  accept  the  child,  the  man's  momentary  tenderness  for  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  the  raucous  group  of  dispirited  neighbors,  and  back,  half 
hidden,  a  tiny  malign  figure,  a  baby  in  years  but  already  grown  to 
know  the  sordid  meaning  of  the  crowded,  ill-smelling,  unhomelike 
street.  All  told  with  the  surest  most  vigorous  lines,  a  medium  so 
fluent  that  the  beholder  is  scarcely  conscious  of  its  achievement — 
concise  history  of  conditions  appalling,  tragic,  yet  inherent  in  our 
too  rapid  amalgamation  of  races  unsuited  to  our  metropolitan  ways. 
Two  other  “historians”  of  modern  American  civilization  of  a 
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gift  and  insight  which  rank  them  among  the  artists  of  achieve¬ 
ment  are  Henry  Raleigh  and  Boardman  Robinson.  Mr.  Raleigh 
has  come  into  prominence  more  especially  through  an  American 
weekly  which  ranks  preeminent  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
illustrative  art  to  flourish.  In  this  journal  he  is  best  known  through 
his  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  American  business  world.  From  the 
Wall  Street  magnate  to  the  factory  hand  employed  in  supporting  the 
magnate  Mr.  Raleigh  knows  the  Ameiican  business  men  by  heart, 
and  he  knows  equally  well  the  strange,  complex  social  conditions 
which  produce  these  men.  Their  psychology  is  an  open  book  to  him, 
and  in  every  sketch  of  his,  embodying  the  devious  ways  of  their  exis¬ 
tence,  he  is  presenting  also  the  motives  of  their  lives  which  lie  deep 
down  in  the  principles  at  the  root  of  all  our  bewildering  Americanism. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  work  mainly  has  appeared  in  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  where  he  has  illustrated  fiction,  news  stories,  as  well  as  pre¬ 
sented  a  daily  running  comment  on  the  life  of  New  York.  These 
sketches  are  full  of  the  humor,  tragedy,  sordidness  and  occasional 
gaiety  of  just  such  a  seaport  metropolis  as  New  York  has  become; 


“summoned  to  appear”  :  a  sketch  of 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  BY  BOARDMAN  ROBINSON. 
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living  people  stream  through  them.  Jews  and  Gentiles,  every  nation¬ 
ality,  every  type,  and  all  in  the  process  of  amalgamation  in  the  great¬ 
est  smelting  pot  in  the  world. 

What  more  honest  intimate  history  of  the  development  of  any 
nation  could  be  shown  than  is  outlined  in  the  work  of  these  illustrators  ? 
Where  sorrow  is  presented  it  rests  on  so  wide  an  understanding  of  life 
that  its  complement  of  happiness  is  inevitably  suggested;  where  evil 
dwells  in  a  subject,  the  imagination  is  also  stirred  to  behold  good, 
necessary  and  close  at  hand.  The  greatness  of  this  art  lies  in  the 
fulness  of  its  presentation  of  life.  It  is  legitimate  because  it  has  seen 
all  sides  of  t lie  truth,  and  has  discovered  the  most  significant  and 
beautiful  wav  of  telling  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  an  article  on  modern  American  illus¬ 
trators  without  making  mention  of  the  work  of  such  masters  as 
Frederic  Remington  and  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  We  have  not 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  quality  of  their  work  because  they  have, 
as  older  men  and  earlier  in  the  field,  already  won  their  laurels  from 
the  reluctant  public,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  practically  moved 
out  of  the  field  of  illustrating.  And  yet  the  criticism  that  is  sometimes 
made  of  Mr.  Remington's  painting  that  “he  is  primarily  an  illus¬ 
trator,'’  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that  could  be 
paid  him.  In  an  exhibition  of  his  work,  such  as  was  held  at  Knoedler’s 
iast  winter,  there  was  a  presentation  of  conditions  of  American  life 
which  rendered  his  pictures  of  vast  significance  to  the  nation.  To 
those  of  our  readers  who  feel,  even  as  we  do,  that  we  are  giving  in 
this  paragraph  too  slight  a  presentation  of  Mr.  Remington’s  work, 
we  would  refer  to  an  article  which  dwelt  at  length  on  the  various 
phases  of  his  artistic  career,  published  in  The  Craftsman  for  March, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  supplement 
our  notice  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  work  in  the  same  way,  but  the  press  and 
the  magazines  of  the  country  for  years  past  can  do  this  kindly  service 
for  us,  for  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  only  known  on  two  continents  as  the 
creator  of  an  interesting  and  beautiful  type  of  American  woman,  but 
also  as  one  of  the  most  searching  students  of  human  life,  and  as  a 
masterlv  draughtsman. 

v  O 
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OING  to  the  opera  in  New  York  at  its  most  luxurious 
is  not  a  restful  experience,  whether  one  is  in  the  crush 
of  cabs,  cars  or  foot  passengers;  but  in  Dresden,  which 
is  another  world,  you  go  in  the  Green  Bus.  It  is 
possible  to  go  in  a  cab,  of  course,  and  you  can  hardly 
live  so  far  away  that  it  will  cost  more  than  fifteen 
cents,  if  you  are  determined  upon  such  extravagance; 
but  while  some  take  cars  and  others  walk,  the  majority  unquestion¬ 
ably  go  in  the  Green  Bus,  which  is  drawn  by  one  large  competent 
horse  and  passes  with  solemnity  through  the  central  thoroughfare 
of  Dresden.  It  costs  two  cents  and  leaves  you  in  the  great  paved 
Platz  before  the  opera  house  and  the  castle  and  the  court  church, 
with  the  river  at  the  right  behind  the  Italienishes  Ddrfchen,  now  a 
restaurant,  but  over  two  centuries  ago  the  homes  of  the  Italian 
workmen  brought  to  Dresden  by  the  Italian  architect  who  built  the 
Schloss  for  Augustus  the  Strong. 

Dresden  has  not  the  spell  of  Munich.  It  is  a  gentle  and,  at  first 
glance,  perhaps  rather  a  tame  little  city,  yet  it  has  its  individuality 
and  its  charm,  and  its  honorable  artistic  past.  Even  before  the  days 
of  von  Scliuch — far  more  conservative  days  than  these  in  the  Father- 
land — the  Saxon  city  had  the  reputation  of  being  willing  to  give  the 
young  composer  a  chance.  Not  only  have  Strauss’s  last  three  operas 
had  their  first  production  in  Dresden,  but  also  long  ago,  Wagner’s 
“  Fliegende  Hollander,”  his  first  revolutionary  work.  The  present 
king  unfortunately  takes  little  interest  in  the  opera.  The  queen, 
on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  fond  of  it,  but  now  that  she  is  gone 
the  Royal  box  is  usually  empty. 

It  is  an  experience  that  lingers  in  the  memory,  the  slow  jog  up 
the  little  street  which  is  not  too  brightly  lighted  so  that  the  castle 
walls  and  the  stone  arches  you  drive  under  seem  somber  and  myste¬ 
rious,  and  the  light  flashes  dramatically  on  the  sentry  as  you  pass. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  castle  it  is  lighter  with  the  wide  space  of  sky 
and  the  lights  from  the  river.  People  are  walking  across  the  square 
toward  the  opera  house  from  every  direction,  in  groups  and  in  pairs, 
yet  there  is  no  rush.  Dresden  is  the  only  city  in  the  world,  I  believe, 
where  it  is  within  the  limits  of  extreme  conventionality  for  women  of 
any  age  or  nationality  to  go  to  the  opera  alone. 

So  the  Green  Bus  leaves  you  in  the  peaceful  gray  square  beside 
the  quiet  river,  and  you  pass — a  far  journey — into  that  alien  world 
wrought  out  of  the  imaginations  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern 
Germany. 
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IN  “ELEKTRA,"  Richard  Strauss’s  latest  opera,  the  composer 
has  used  Hugo  von  Hofmansthal’s  play  of  the  same  name  for  his 
libretto.  The  first  public  performance  was  given  in  Dresden  on 
January  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight.  The  composer 
was  present  during  the  preparation  of  the  opera,  but  did  not  conduct. 
Since  then  it  has  been  given  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Munich  and  Frank- 
fort-am-Main.  It  is  to  be  given  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  in  midwinter,  where  three  singers, — Mme.  Eve  Grippon, 
Mme.  Mariette  Mazarin,  Mme.  Carmen  Melir  will  alternate  in  the 
role  of  Elektra.  The  original  cast  consisted  of  Frau  Annie  Krull 
as  Elektra ,  Frau  Schumann-Heink  as  Clytemnestra,  Fraulein  Siems 
as  Chrysothemis,  Herr  Perron  as  Orestes ,  and  Herr  Sembach  as 
Aerjisthus.  The  present  Dresden  cast  is  the  same,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  substitution  of  Frau  Chavanne  for  Frau  Schumann- 
Heink,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  company  and  who  became  voice¬ 
less  from  the  strain  of  the  rehearsals,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  cast  after  the  second  performance. 

Those  sensational  head  line  reports — which  emanate  from  all 
countries  even  when  not  expressed  in  large  type  in  the  newspapers — 
informed  us  that  in  “Elektra”  Strauss  had  out-IIeroded  “Salome,” 
that  all  the  extravagances  and  violations  revealed  in  the  preceding 
opera  were  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  and  that  musical  chaos  reigned 
supreme.  This  last  statement  at  least  is  not  true,  for  while  the  com¬ 
poser’s  theories  are  pushed  somewhat  farther  in  “Elektra,”  and  the 
orchestra  employed  has  been  still  further  increased,  the  effect,  far 
from  being  one  of  disintegration,  is  that  of  a  great  barbaric  tonal  pic¬ 
ture  painted  with  supreme  technical  skill.  Strauss’s  genius,  if  genius 
it  be,  is  of  the  theater,  and  he  is  past  master  of  its  effects.  Some 
musicians  and  critics  contend  that  he  is  not  original,  but  that  he  is 
master  of  musical  pigment  upon  the  Titanic  scale  is  undeniable. 
The  score  is  full  not  only  of  spectacular  effects, — strange  juxtaposi¬ 
tions  of  tonal  colors,  bizarre,  grotesque,  unimaginable, — but  of  pathos, 
even  of  brief  moments  of  repose. 

The  composition,  conditioned  by  the  loftier  character  of  the  theme, 
is  upon  a  higher  plane  than  “Salome.”  The  only  drawback  to  the 
effect  lies  in  the  sustained  nature  of  the  composition,  which  con¬ 
tinues  without  break  or  intermission  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  so 
that  toward  the  last  the  nerves  are  scarcely  able  to  respond  to  the 
sustained  pressure.  If  this  be  true  for  the  passively  receptive  listener, 
what  must  it  be  for  the  performers! 

The  orchestra  contains  sixty-two  string  instruments — thirty-six 
to  forty-two  being  the  ordinary  number — divided  into  first,  second 
and  third  violins — and  twenty-four  wood  winds,  and  the  augmentation 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


FRAU  KRULL  AS  Salome,  IN  WHICH  ROLE  FRAU  KRULL  AS  Elektra,  IN  RICHARD 

SHE  SO  PLEASED  RICHARD  STRAUSS  THAT  HE  STRAUSS’S  LATEST  OPERA,  “ELEKTRA.” 

SELECTED  HER  TO  BE  THE  CREATOR  OF  Elektra. 


Elektra  and  Aegisthus  (sembach)—  Elektra  and  Clytemnestra  (schumann-heink)  — 

“why,  there  is  no  light  within.”  “i  will  not  have  you  look  upon  me  so.” 


Elektra  (krull)  and  Orestes  (perron)- — 
“you  will  do  it  alone — poor  child.” 


Elektra — “agamemnon,  father,  i  will 

SEE  THEE  !  LEAVE  ME  NOT  ALONE.” 


THESE  PICTURES  ARE 
REPRODUCED  BY  PER¬ 
MISSION  OF  THE  MAN¬ 
HATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE. 


M ME.  CARMEN  MEL1R,  HAYT1AN  DRAMATIC  SOPRANO, 

will  sing  Elektra  at  the  Manhattan  opera 
HOUSE  IN  NEW  YORK  TftlS  WINTER:  M ME.  MELIR  IS 
FROM  THE  OPERA  HOUSE  AT  WARSAW. 


MME.  MAR1ETTE  MAZARIN,  FRENCH  DRAMATIC 
SOPRANO,  WILL  SING  Elektra  AT  THE  MAN¬ 
HATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE  THIS  SEASON!  MME. 
MAZARIN  IS  FROM  THE  OPERA  AT  BRUSSELS. 


MME.  EVE!  GRIPPON,  FRENCH  DRAMATIC  SOPRANO, 
WHO  WILL  ALTERNATE  WITH  MME.  MELIR  AND  MME. 
MAZARIN  IN  THE  ROLE  OF  Elektra  IN  NEW  YORK  : 
MME.  GRIPPON  IS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  MANHATTAN 
OPERA  HOUSE  CO. 
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is  upon  a  similar  scale  throughout.  There  are  also  the  expected 
orchestral  innovations. — infrequently  used  or  unusual  uses  of  instru¬ 
ments.  An  alto  clarinet,  with  a  dark-colored  tone,  employed  by 
Mozart  in  “The  Magic  Flute,”  is  one  of  these  means  to  effect. 

Opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  an  art  work  must  differ  with  the 
individual,  and  it  is,  of  course,  only  large  general  impressions  that 
one  can  receive  from  a  single  hearing — which,  except  in  the  case  of 
obvious  worthlessness  can  never  be  conclusive — yet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  anyone  not  temperamentally  antipathetic  to  Strauss’s 
musical  personality  can  fail  to  feel  the  power  of  “Elektra.” 

So  much  of  modern  German  criticism  has  a  morbid  tendency, 
seeming  to  vary  between  reading  horrors  into  an  innocent  text  and 
defending  the  indefensible,  that  it  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  opinion.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  neither  the  music  nor  the  theme  of  “Elektra” 
is  normal,  in  the  sense  that  nothing  pushed  beyond  the  border 
of  everyday  experience  seems  quite  sane,  yet  though  it  may  do  violence 
to  modern  sensibilities  it  cannot  be  called  degenerate  as  “Salome” 
is.  One’s  enjoyment  of  the  music  of  the  earlier  opera  was  not  unlike 
the  aesthetic  pleasure  derived  from  certain  wonderful  but  unsanitary 
old  Italian  cities,  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  with  handkerchief  to 
the  nose.  “Elektra”  does  not  seem  decadent,  but  rather  the  drama 
of  life  transposed  to  another  key.  The  theme  is  an  obsession,  that 
of  the  idea  of  vengeance — not  revenge.  In  Frau  Krull’s  wonderful 
interpretation — and  having  seen  it,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it 
from  the  text — Elektra  stands  not  only  as  a  prophetic  figure  of  ven¬ 
geance,  but  of  tragic  desolation,  a  girl  who  has  foregone  love,  the  joy 
of  life,  her  womanhood,  even  her  individuality,  for  her  purpose. 
Royal  in  blood  as  in  nature,  possessed  once  of  beauty,  youth,  tender¬ 
ness  and  charm,  because  of  her  fidelity  to  her  father’s  memory,  she 
is  beaten,  disgraced,  made  to  eat  with  the  servants,  even  the  dogs. 
Yet  the  little  serving  maid  who  loves  her  says,  “There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  royal  as  she.  She  lies  in  rags  upon  the  threshold,  but 
there  is  no  one  in  the  house  can  endure  to  look  into  her  eyes.” 

/  pLEKTRA,  like  Hamlet,  broods  persistently  upon  the  conviction 
f’j  that  she  must  avenge  the  murder  of  her  noble  and  beloved  father. 

But  the  mental  condition  is  different.  Where  Hamlet  is  in¬ 
trospective,  philosophic,  his  mind  clouded  with  a  doubt,  Elektra 
knows  no  consideration  but  the  means  of  vengeance.  All  this  is  in 
the  music,  which  while  barbaric,  volcanic,  terrific,  in  its  sweep  of 
passion,  holds  always  the  concentrated  unswerving  purpose  of  that 
vengeance  which  was  a  religion.  The  events  that  have  preceded  the 
beginning  of  the  drama  are,  briefly,  that  Clytemnestra,  Elektra’s 
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mother,  in  order  to  marry  her  lover  Aegisthus,  has  murdered  her 
husband,  Agamemnon,  before  the  girl’s  eyes.  The  son,  Orestes, 
Eleldra’s  beloved  young  brother,  Clytemnestra  has  sent  away  to  be 
starved,  ill-treated  and  eventually  made  away  with.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  horrible  violation  of  all  that  makes  the  natural  relation 
between  mother  and  daughter,  the  loss  of  her  father  and  brother,  and 
the  sense  of  the  obligation  to  avenge,  Elektra  has  become  something 
scarcely  human,  and  waits  only  for  Orestes’s  return  or  the  certainty 
of  his  death  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  vengeance.  She  says  to 
Orestes, — 

“Do  you  understand,  my  brother  . 

All  that  is  sweetest  to  woman  I  have  sacrificed  .  .  . 

Jealous  are  the  dead  .  .  and  he  sent  me  hollow-eyed  hate 

for  a  bridegroom  .  . 

So  I  became  a  prophetess,  and  have  brought  forth  naught  but 
curses  and  despair.” 

Hugo  von  Hofmanstlial's  play,  which  Strauss  has  used  with  only 
a  slight  adaptation,  differs  from  the  classic  Greek  tragedies  in  several 
details,  but  most  of  all  in  its  direct  modern  intensity.  In  comparison 
with  the  old  dramas — robbed  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  Greek 
and  read  in  tame  translation — the  modern  German  text  is  blood  and 
flame.  Von  Hofmansthal  follows  in  the  main  the  outline  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  except  that  in  the  old  play  the  murders  are  differently  accom¬ 
plished  and  EleJdra  survives  in  the  end.  The  most  important  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  old  Greek  and  the  modern  version  lies  in  the 
character  of  Clytemnestra.  In  the  modern  play  she  is  an  adulterous 
criminal,  haunted  by  her  crimes.  In  the  Greek  plays  her  motive  for 
murdering  Agamemnon  was  to  avenge  his  sacrifice  of  her  daughter 
Iphigenia,  which  he  did  at  the  request  of  the  gods  in  order  to  save 
the  Grecian  fleet.  The  axe — made  so  much  of  in  the  modern  work 
— is  mentioned  only  in  Euripides. 

THE  opera  begins  with  an  outburst  of  barbaric  savagery  that  is 
an  epitome  of  the  terrific  passion  at  work  in  the  drama,  with 
the  mournful  Agamemnon  motive  rising  above  it.  It  passes 
quickly  into  an  episode  of  musical  realism  peculiarly  Strauss-like, 
the  wrangle  of  the  scandal-mongering  maids  in  the  castle  court, 
very  much  on  the  order  of  the  discussion  of  the  Jews  in  “Salome.” 

“That  the  queen  should  let  such  a  demon  free  in  house  and 
court,”  one  exclaims.  Only  the  young  maid  raises  her  voice  on 
Eleldra’s  behalf:  “I  will  throw  myself  before  her  and  kiss  her  feet. 
Is  she  not  a  king’s  daughter  and  enduring  such  disgrace?  I  will 
anoint  her  feet  and  dry  them  with  my  hair.”  As  the  others — ser- 
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vants  of  the  queen, — push  her  out,  she  calls  back  at  them,  “You  are 
not  worthy  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  her.  Oh,  that  I  could  see 
you  all  hanged  that  have  done  this  thing  to  her!” 

The  maids  continue  their  malicious  gossip.  “And  when  she  sees 
us  with  our  children, — she  cries,  ‘naught  can  be  so  accursed  as  children 
born  in  this  house  where  the  steps  have  run  with  blood.’  ” 

Then  they  tumble  out  in  a  chattering  heap  as  Elektra  comes  out 
and  stands  in  the  door  alone.  Her  hair  is  disordered  and  she  is  clad 
in  tattered  gray  garments  the  color  of  the  stone  wall  to  which  she 
clings.  After  the  tumult  of  discordant  realism  in  the  preceding  scene, 
Elektra’ s  tragic  apostrophe  to  her  dead  father,  conveyed  with  all  the 
emotional  appeal  of  such  a  voice  as  Krull’s,  comes  with  an  effect  of 
profound  human  pathos. 

“Alone,  alone  .  .  Agamemnon  .  .  Where  art  thou,  father  ? 

Hast  thou  not  the  power  to  show  me  thy  face — 

It  is  the  hour,  our  hour. 

The  hour  when  they  murdered  thee.  .  . 

Agamemnon,  father — I  will  see  thee — 

Leave  me  not  alone  .  .  ” 

She  passes  into  a  prophetic  picture  of  the  day  of  vengeance, — 

“And  in  one  wave  shall  their  life’s  life  gush  out  of  them  .  . 

And  we  will  slaughter  thy  horses  .  .  and  gather  them  about 

thy  grave. 

And  they  shall  inhale  the  wind  of  death  and  die — 

And  we  will  slaughter  the  dogs  .  .  .  that  hunted  with  thee 

and  would  lick  thy  feet  .  . 

Therefore  must  their  blood  be  shed  for  thee. 

And  we,  we  three,  thy  blood. 

Thy  son  Orestes,  and  thy  daughters,  when  all  is  done  .  .  . 

will  dance  about  thy  grave,  and  I  will  lift  knee  after  knee  above  the 
head  of  the  dead,  step  by  step.” 

(Here  comes  the  first  intimation  of  Elektra’ s  terrible  dance  with 
which  the  tragedy  ends.) 

“And  all  who  see  me  dance— 

Yea,  all  who  see  my  shadow  dancing  from  afar  shall  say : 

Behold,  how  great  a  king  holds  high  festival  of  his  flesh  and 
Wood.” 

As  the  singer  stands  with  uplifted  arms  in  that  moment  of  vision, 
she  seems  no  longer  a  woman,  a  human  being,  but  a  purpose.  She  has 
passed  from  the  individual  to  the  abstract;  she  is  an  embodied  idea. 

Chrysothemis  calls  Elektra  from  the  door,  but  Elektra  turns 
from  her,  shuddering,  struck  by  a  resemblance  to  the  mother,  for  all 
human  feeling  has  been  crushed  out  of  Elektra.  As  she  has  sacri- 
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fieed  herself  to  her  purpose,  so  would  she  sacrifice  her  sister,  who 
craves  only  to  live  the  common  life  of  woman. 

Chrysothemis  warns  Elektra  that  Clytemnestra  is  planning  to  fling 
her  into  a  dark  tower.  She  reproaches  her,  saying,  “If  it  were  not 
for  you  they  would  have  let  us  out.  .  I  will  out — 

I  will  be  a  woman  and  live  a  woman’s  life. 

Better  death  than  to  live  and  not  live.” 

Then  Elektra  with  terrible  words  vainly  tries  to  awaken  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  vengeance  in  her  sister.  Chrysothemis ,  hearing  her  mother 
approach,  flees,  begging  Elektra  to  hide  because  Clytemnestra  has 
been  frightened  by  a  dream  of  Orestes.  “She  scatters  death  in  every 
glance,”  Chrysothemis  exclaims,  fearfully. 

Elektra  says:  “I  sent  the  dream  to  her  from  out  my  breast  .  . 

I  lie  and  hear  the  feet  of  him  who  follows  her.  . 

THE  music  announcing  the  appearance  of  Clytemnestra  is  an 
unimaginable  savage  clamor  expressive  of  her  distorted  nature, 
violent  crimes  and  disordered  brain — the  description  of  one 
who  is  no  weakling  in  sin.  The  sound  of  the  drao-o-imr  of  the  sacri- 
ficial  beasts  to  the  altar,  the  lashings  of  the  whip,  are  all  depicted  in 
the  orchestra.  Clytemnestra  enters  in  a  flare  of  torches  held  by  her 
attendants.  She  is  haggard  and  heavy  eyed,  but  covered  with  jewels 
and  protective  charms.  In  the  interview  that  follows,  Elektra  with 
inhuman  subtlety  leads  her  into  self-betrayal;  for  superstitious,  al¬ 
most  unbalanced  from  fear  and  sleeplessness,  Clytemnestra  is  ready 
to  take  any  advice.  She  sends  her  attendants  away  that  she  may  talk 
alone  with  Elektra.  She  tells  her  her  dream — described  with  fear¬ 
some  music.  Elektra  tells  her  that  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  this 
dream  another  blood  sacrifice  must  be  made  upon  the  altar. 

“With  what  consecrated  animal?”  Clytemnestra  asks,  and  with 
unholy  laughter  Elektra  replies,  “With  an  unconsecrated."  Elektra 
traps  her  into  conversation  about  the  brother,  then  says  suddenly, 
“You  are  afraid  of  him.  .  you  are  trembling.”  Clytemnestra 
evades  anti  denies,  saying  that  she  had  sent  gold  so  that  he  might 
be  treated  as  a  king’s  son.  Elektra  turns  upon  her:  “You  lie;  you 
sent  the  gold  that  they  might  kill  him.”  Clytemnestra  gasps,  “Who 
says  that  ?”  And,  Elektra  replies,  “  I  see  it  in  your  eyes  .  .  and 

in  your  trembling  I  see  that  he  still  lives." 

Clytemnestra  passes  from  bravado  to  threats  ending  in  babble: 
“Dreams  are  things  that  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  ... 

1  will  find  out  whose  blood  must  flow,  that  I  may  sleep." 

Then  Elektra,  like  a  thing  not  human,  leaps  upon  her  from  the 
shadow  of  the  wall. 
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“  Whose  blood  .  .  .  .  ?  Out  from  your  throat  .  . 

Then  she  declaims  her  prophetic  vision  of  the  day  of  vengeance: 

“  You  would  cry  out,  but  the  air  dead  strangles  the  unborn  cry  .  .  . 

And  all  is  silent,  and  you  hear  your  heart 

Knock  at  your  ribs  .  .  .  This  time  is  given  you  that  you 

may  envy 

All  that  are  chained  to  prison  walls 

Because  you  lie  imprisoned  in  yourself  .  . 

And  I  stand  there  before  you  and  you  cannot  take  your  eyes  from 
mine. 

And  you  read  too  late  .  .  the  word  unspeakable  written  upon 

my  face,  because  my  face  is  mingled  of  your  features  and  my  father’s, 

For  your  soul  is  hung  within  its  self-hung  noose  .  .  . 

Then  do  you  dream  no  more,  then  do  I  need  to  dream  no  more.  .” 

In  utter  collapse  and  panic  Clytemnestra  shrieks  for  light.  The 
attendants  come  running  with  torches — an  indescribable  realism 
of  musical  description — until  the  place  is  flooded  with  light  and 
Clytemnestra,  nursing  some  reassuring  wicked  thought,  withdraws 
smiling  and  muttering.  Then  to  Elektra  left  alone  Chrysothemis 
comes  with  news  of  Orestes’s  death.  Elektra,  in  anguish,  repeats 
over  and  over,  “It  is  not  true.”  But  when  compelled  to  accept  the 
cruel  truth,  the  dominant  purpose  asserts  itself  and  she  says,  “We 
two  must  do  it.”  Then  with  all  the  affection  that  she  has  withheld 
from  her  sister  since  the  tragedy,  she  tries  to  compel  her  to  assistance 
in  the  deed.  But  in  the  end  Chrysothemis  breaks  from  her  crying, 
“I  cannot.”  And  as  Elektra  stands  looking  after  her,  she  raises 
her  hands  and  cries  in  a  terrible  voice,  “Be  accursed!”  As  Krull 
utters  that  imprecation— she  does  not  sing  it — it  is  a  thing  to  make 
one  shudder,  yet  not  as  at  Salome,  for  the  great  artist  makes  of  Elektra 
a  being  raised  above  personal  consideration,  like  an  instrument  of 
the  gods. 

She  faces  the  situation,  “Then  again  alone.”  She  kneels  on  the 
ground  and  begins  to  dig  for  the  axe  with  which  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted  and  with  which  it  must  be  avenged.  As  she  claws  in  the  earth 
a  strange  man  enters.  Then  the  music  softens  into  solemn  beauty. 
Elektra,  discovering  him,  begs  him  to  leave  her,  but  he  says,  “I  must 
wait  here,”  “Wait,”  she  repeats,  arrested  by  his  tone,  but  she  turns 
from  him  again  to  her  task.  He  begins  talking  of  her  brother,  saying 
that  he  was  his  friend.  He  asks  her  name  and  when  she  tells  him, 
exclaims  in  horror,  “Elektra!”  “He  thinks  he  can  insult  me,” 
Elektra  replies,  bitterly,  “because  I  have  no  father  .  .  nor  broth¬ 

er.”  Then  Orestes  cries,  “The  dogs  in  the  court  knew  me  and  my 
sister  not!  ” 
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The  ensuing  scene  is  one  of  real  pathos  and  musical  beauty. 
Orestes  is  overcome,  realizing  all  she  has  suffered,  and  Elektra  an¬ 
swers  : 

“Do  not  touch  me  .  .  1  am  ashamed  before  you. 

I  am  but  the  corpse  of  your  sister  . 

Poor  child  .  .  I  know  you  shudder  at  me.  And  yet — 

I  was  the  daughter  of  a  Icing  and  I  believe  that  I  was  beautiful  . 

And  my  hair,  such  hair  as  men  tremble  at. — ” 

Orestes  tells  her  that  he  has  come  to  do  the  deed,  and  as  they  talk 
the  faithful  old  servant  who  has  accompanied  him  runs  in  with  the 
news  that  the  queen  is  alone  and  Orestes  rushes  into  the  palace.  Then 
Elektra  realizes  that  she  has  not  given  him  the  axe  and  cries  out  in 
anguish,  “I  cannot  give  him  the  axe!  He  is  gone  and  I  cannot  give 
him  the  axe!  There  are  no  gods  in  heaven.”  Then  there  is  in¬ 
describable  pandemonium  in  the  music,  descriptive  of  the  murder. 
Clytemnestra' s  death  cry  rings  out,  and  Elektra' s  terrible  words 
“Strike  again!”  She  paces  before  the  closed  door,  keeping  off  the 
terrified  maids  that  rush  into  the  court,  but  hearing  Aegisthus  ap¬ 
proach  they  run  off  again.  Elektra  asks  Aegisthus  if  she  may  light 
him  to  the  palace  door.  The  exultation,  the  subdued  triumph  of 
Elektra  at  this  moment,  the  strange  steps  that  she  begins  to  take,  that 
seem  somehow  part  of  her  subtle  words — the  beginning  of  her  weird 
dance — are  all  extraordinarily  expressed  in  the  orchestra. 

A  moment  later  Aegisthus  appears  at  the  window  crying,  “Help, 
they  murder  me.  .  Does  no  one  hear  me  ?”  And  in  a  voice  des¬ 
tined  to  ring  in  one’s  ears  for  long  afterwards,  Elektra  replies, 
“Agamemnon  hears  you!”  Then  Orestes  stabs  Aegisthus  at  the 
window  and  pulls  him  back  within,  and  Chrysothemis  rushes  in, 
telling  how  all  the  people  in  the  palace  are  crowding  about  Orestes 
and  kissing  his  feet.  Rut  Elektra  has  begun  to  slip  from  the  world 
of  reality.  “Be  silent  and  dance,”  she  says.  “One  thing  remains 
for  those  who  are  as  happy  as  we, — to  be  silent  and  dance.”  And 
she  begins  to  dance,  but  after  a  moment  sinks  upon  the  floor  lifeless. 
The  curtain  falls  upon  Chrysothemis  beating  upon  the  closed  door 
calling,  “Orestes.” 

THERE  are  forty-five  leading  motives  noted  in  the  official  “Ftih- 
rer,”  the  shortest  being  that  of  Elektra' s  ever-present  remem¬ 
brance  of  Agamemnon ,  which  is  combined  in  certain  passages 
of  great  beauty.  Other  noticeable  themes  are  those  of  the  axe,  the 
trailing  and  slipping  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  Clytemnestra' s  dream 
and  fear  of  death,  the  subtle  hypocrisy  of  Elektra  with  her  mother,  a 
theme  signifying  Elektra' s  royal  nature,  Elektra' s  prophecy  of  ven- 
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geance,  music  descriptive  of  the  womanly  nature  of  Chrysothemis, 
of  the  shining  of  the  jewels  that  consoled  Clytemnestra,  the  triumph 
of  Elektra,  and  her  dance. 

Episodes  of  striking  beauty  are  Elektra  s  tragic  apostrophe  to  her 
dead  father,  the  lovely  melodies  in  the  scene  between  the  sisters  and 
in  the  scene  between  Elektra  and  Orestes.  The  music  descriptive 
of  Orestes’s  supposed  death  is  deeply  expressive  of  Elektra’ s  anguish. 
The  tonal  picture  of  Clytemnestra’ s  dream  is  full  of  shudders  and  hor¬ 
rors.  The  exhuming  of  the  axe  and  the  realism  of  the  sacrificed 
animals  are  inexpressibly  gruesome.  The  passages  depicting  Cly¬ 
temnestra’ s  death  are  fitly  descriptive  of  the  Nemesis  overtaking  that 
terrible  person,  and  with  true  dramatic  sense  Strauss  has  made 
the  death  of  Aegisthus  weaker,  as  he  was  a  weaker  and  more  futile 
character. 

Just  how  much  the  effect  of  the  opera  owes  to  Frau  Krull’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  Elektra  Richard  Strauss  fully  appreciates.  It  was  after 
seeing  her  Salome  performance  that  he  requested  that  she  should  be 
the  interpreter  of  Elektra,  and  later,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  Berlin 
Elektra,  he  asked  to  have  Krull  in  Berlin.  There  she  received  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  ovation  even  from  the  partisan  Berliners.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
all  things  considered,  that  the  operatic  stage  has  never  seen  a  more 
extraordinary  performance.  The  opera  is  not  only  given  in  one 
unbroken  act,  but  the  role  of  Elektra,  aside  from  the  unimaginable 
difficulties  of  the  music,  is  longer  than  the  part  of  Brunnhilde  in 
“Die  Gotterdammerung”  and  “Siegfried”  combined.  Yet  Krull 
carries  it  through  climaxes  of  progressive  and  varied  intensity  to  the 
final  climax.  She  is  terrible  as  she  has  not  been  before  at  the  supreme 
moment  when  she  paces  like  a  panther  before  the  closed  door  behind 
which  the  vengeance  is  being  accomplished.  And  at  the  last,  in  the 
dance — words  fail  in  the  attempt  to  describe  that  strange  and  fearful 
expression  of  the  accomplished  purpose. 

When  he  had  first  seen  this  dance  at  rehearsal,  Strauss  demanded 
of  Krull,  “Kind,  who  has  taught  you  that?”  She  responded — 
how  simply  one  can  imagine  after  meeting  her — “I  thought  it  out 
myself.”  And  no  wonder  Strauss  replied,  “It  is  a  miracle.”  Krull 
says  that  when  she  was  preparing  the  role,  not  being  a  dancer, 
she  sent  for  the  ballet  instructor  to  teach  her  a  dance,  but  that  she 
could  not  feel  that  the  steps  suggested  were  the  right  thing  for  her 
that  terrible  moment,  and  so — she  thought  it  out  herself.  That  dance 
alone  is  upon  the  plane  of  classic  tragedy.  It  is  a  thing  to  freeze 
the  blood,  and  it  is  beautiful  enough  in  its  intangible  terrible  fashion 
to  be  the  figment  of  a  dream. 
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Frau  krull  i  las  not  only  a  beautiful  voice  with  a  marked 
individuality  of  tone  as  well  as  an  unusual  gift  of  emotional  ex¬ 
pression,  but  what  is  most  rare  in  Germany — and  alas  every¬ 
where! — a  fine  vocal  art.  Only  this  art  can  have  saved  her  voice  from 
permanent  injury  after  the  two  hundred  and  sixteen  rehearsals  of 
preparation  for  this  superhuman  task.  And  in  this  connection  it 
might  as  well  be  said  that  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  remark 
made  by  some  singers  that  it  does  not  matter  what  kind  of  a  voice  a 
singer  has  for  a  Strauss  opera.  While  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
reluctance  of  an  artist  to  subject  his  or  her  organ  to  the  dangerous 
strain  involved,  the  composer’s  full  effect  can  never  be  achieved  by 
a  voice  without  beauty,  or  with  defective  intonation.  Recall,  for 
example,  the  difference  between  van  Rooy’s  rough  singing  of  Jokaanan 
in  “Salome’’  with  Dufranne’s  musical  interpretation  of  the  same 
role.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  sound  of  the  great  orches¬ 
tra  anyone  with  a  musical  ear  could  realize  the  difference  between 
the  effect  of  Krull’s  singing,  which  was  quite  invariably  true,  and  that 
of  Frau  Chavanne  and  Fraulein  Siems,  who  were  many  times  noticeably 
incorrect  in  intonation.  Indeed  Krull’s  tones — largely  through  her 
art  in  placing  them — dominate  even  the  composer’s  tremendous  or¬ 
chestral  ensemble  through  their  carrying  quality  rather  than  their  size. 

Krull  like  Ternina,  is  unique  in  possessing  both  voice  and  dra¬ 
matic  genius.  The  well-worn,  if  beautiful,  role  of  Elizabeth  she  fills 
with  new  life,  and  this  part,  by  the  way,  furnishes  an  interesting 
contrast  to  her  Eleldra.  For  from  the  moment  that  she  becomes 
aware  of  Tannhdusers  mortal  sin  she  becomes  again  the  woman 
possessed  by  a  purpose.  As  Eleldra  has  the  passion  to  destroy, 
Elizabeth  has  the  passion  to  save.  Yet  after  she  has  gained  the  chance 
of  salvation  for  her  lover  and  actually  sees  him  leaving  her  to  join  the 
pilgrims,  when  she  falls  back  upon  her  uncle's  arm  it  is  as  if  every¬ 
thing  had  gone  from  her.  And  in  the  last  her  final  appeal  to  heaven 
seems  like  a  literal  going  up  of  the  soul  in  prayer.  I  know  of  nothing 
so  moving  in  any  operatic  impersonation,  with  the  exception  of 
Ternina’s  last  moment  in  “Die  Gotterdammerung,”  as  these  two 
climaxes  in  Krull's  Elizabeth. 

Her  Sieglinde  is  equally  her  own,  subtle  in  detail, — beautiful  and 
touching.  As  Marta,  the  unhappy  peasant  heroine  of  “Tiefland,’’ 
she  is  a  primitive  peasant  to  her  slightest  movement,  yet  the  appeal 
of  it  goes  to  the  heart.  Her  singing  of  her  unhappy  story  to  the  old 
shepherd  is  not  only  moving,  but  of  inexpressible  musical  beauty. 
If  she  could  have  sung  the  role  here  no  doubt  that  beautiful  opera 
would  have  had  a  different  fate. 

Not  a  slender  woman  from  the  American  standpoint, — yet  not  a 
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large  one  from  the  German — she  produces  an  effect  that  is  the 
opposite  of  solidity.  One  associates  her  face  with  the  idea  of  light. 
Her  facial  expression  is  not  premeditated,  but  comes  with  the  feeling 
of  her  part.  And  as  she  speaks  or  acts  her  eyes  are  full  of  a  light 
that  seems  to  overflow  her  face.  In  the  categorical  sense  she  might 
seem  to  lack  beauty,  except  for  her  large  blue  eyes  and  sensitive, 
lightly  set  eyebrows,  yet  it  is  a  face  in  which  so  much  can  happen  that 
one  has  no  especial  consciousness  of  features,  but  only  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  reflections  of  thought  and  emotion  passing  over  it,  which  give 
it  moments  of  that  fluid  intangible  quality  of  beauty  which  to  certain 
minds  must  always  be  the  real  beauty,  the  thing  that  cannot  be  fixed 
by  the  detaining  finger  of  analysis.  That  Krull  is  a  musician  as  well 
as  an  opera  singer— -also  not  too  frequent  an  occurrence — one  realizes 
as  she  discusses  the  Strauss  orchestration.  She  said,  too,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  imagine  Elektra  in  French,  and  while  she  is  German 
(“ aber  durch  und  durch,”  she  added)  her  reason  was  an  artistic  one, 
not  one  of  national  prejudice. 

“French  is  a  beautiful  language,  of  course,”  she  said,  “but  I 
cannot  feel  it  quite  the  right  vehicle  for  the  story  of  Elektra.  Think, 
for  example — when  she  exclaims  in  that  first  moment,  (Allein,  weh 
ganz  allein ,’ — and  even  in  her  speech  the  powerful  words  were  weighted 
with  tragedy — then  in  French,  ‘  Seule  toute  seule!’ — the  French  seems 
— too — well — too  elegant .” 

We  spoke  of  America  and  she  said,  “Frau  Schumann-Heink  tells 
me  that  in  America  you  care  most  of  all  for  the  art  of  beautiful  singing.” 

ALTHOUGH  Krull  has  been  in  the  Dresden  opera  company 
for  eight  years  she  was,  up  to  the  time  of  her  “Salome”  success, 
kept  back,  as  is  the  German  way  with  the  younger  singers. 
She  should  make  a  wonderful  Isolde  when  she  comes  to  sing  it.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  her  enthusiasm  for  the  Strauss  operas  will  not 
lead  her  into  sacrificing  a  voice  of  rare  and  lovely  quality.  May 
we  hear  her  some  day  in  America. 

And  so — into  the  quiet  Platz  again,  the  comfortable  scramble  into 
the  Green  Bus,  the  few  minutes’  wait  for  the  places  to  be  filled,  and 
the  unhurried  start.  Perhaps  one  needs  an  atmosphere  as  quiet, 
an  environment  as  simple,  to  appreciate  such  a  violent  work  as 
“Elektra,”  to  see  it  in  its  proper  value. 

As  you  pass  under  the  arch  and  jog  gently  home,  the  horse’s 
hoofs  echoing  hollowly  upon  the  cobbles  of  the  narrow  street,  the 
tumult  of  the  orchestra,  the  wild  cries  of  Elektra,  slowly  subside  in 
your  ears,  but  in  the  dark  the  image  still  remains  of  that  wild  figure 
performing  its  strange  and  terrible  rite,  a  veritable  dance  of  death! 
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RAPID  GROWTH  OF  THE  GARDEN  CITY 
MOVEMENT,  WHICH  PROMISES  TO  RE 
ORGANIZE  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD:  BY  THE  EDITOR 


“Long-continued  effort,  in  spite  of  failure  and  defeat,  is  the  forerunner  of  complete 
success.  He  who  wishes  to  achieve  success  may  turn  past  defeat  into  future  victory  by 
observing  one  condition.  He  must  profit  by  past  experiences  and  aim  at  retaining  all 
the  strong- points  without  the  weaknesses  of  former  efforts.”  —  Ebenezer  Howard  in 
Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow.” 

IIE  surest  test  of  the  ultimate  practicability  of  an  ideal 
is -  the  vitality  with  which  it  persists  in  the  face  of 
defeat,  discouragement  and  the  apparently  insur¬ 
mountable  barriers  of  settled  adverse  conditions. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to  every  advance 
we  have  made  in  the  long  and  slow  process  of  evolving 
our  modern  civilization,  and  never  more  true  than  it 
is  today,  when,  unless  all  signs  fail,  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a 
complete  and  orderly  reorganization  of  the  entire  fabric  of  present- 
day  social  and  industrial  conditions. 

The  change  which  bids  fair  to  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  generation  now  growing  up  will  be  due  to  no  sudden  conversion 
or  violent  upheaval,  but  to  causes  which,  under  all  the  surface  unrest, 
agitation  and  discontent,  have  been  shaping  quietly  during  the  past 
century.  The  perpetual  need  for  reform  and  the  spirit  which  seeks 
it  ardently,  if  not  always  wisely,  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
civilization;  it  is  the  little  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole  lump, 
and  when  it  perishes  the  social  order  perishes  with  it.  Therefore, 
a  period  of  widespread  restlessness  and  discontent  with  existing  con¬ 
ditions  is  always  a  period  big  with  promise  of  a  coming  change,  the 
evidences  of  which  usually  exist  for  a  long  time  before  they  receive 
anv  general  recognition. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  dream  of  the  world  for 
ages  has  been  the  ideal  city  of  the  future — a  community  which  will 
unite  with  the  fullest  civic  life  and  opportunity,  the  freedom  and 
healthfulness  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the  citizens,  merely  because 
of  their  citizenship,  will  be  entitled  to  share  in  all  the  benefits  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  this  ideal  community,  as  it  has  been  outlined 
for  us  over  and  over  again,  the  very7  failings  of  human  nature, — the 
self-seeking  and  combativeness  which  are  the  life  blood  of  individual¬ 
ism, — will  be  transmuted  by  the  new  conditions  of  life  into  recogni¬ 
tion  of,  and  striving  for,  the  wider  good  which  includes  the  whole 
community:  class  antagonism  will  be  replaced  by  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will,  and  all  alike  will  have  the  opportunity  to  live, 
work  and  enjoy. 
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A  CRESCENT  OF  COTTAGES  IN  EARLSWICK  VILLAGE: 
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HOUSES  GROUPED  AROUND  A  CRESCENT  IN 
HAMPSTEAD  GARDEN  SUBURB  :  DESIGNED  BY 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  GARDEN  CITY  MOVEMENT 


The  vision  of  this  ideal  community  has  been  given  to  many,  and 
each  has  given  it  to  the  world  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  to  him . 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  men  for  the  most  part 
contented  themselves  with  writing  philosophical  treatises  upon  the 
Utopia  that  might  be  if  it  were  only  possible  to  regenerate  human 
nature.  But  the  nineteenth  century,  going  a  step  further,  sought  to 
make  practical  application  of  such  theories,  either  in  the  form  of 
communities  which  lived  apart  from  the  world  and  were  ruled  abso¬ 
lutely  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  or  by  experiments  in  various  forms 
of  philanthropic  industrialism,  like  that  of  Robert  Owen.  Later, 
within  the  past  decade  or  so,  have  come  the  model  factories  with 
model  villages  attached;  the  blocks  of  model  tenements  which  in 
many  cities  have  replaced  the  worst  of  the  old  slums;  all  sorts  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  on  a  more  or  less  scientific  basis,  for  the  amelioration  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and,  side  by  side  with  these,  a  widespread 
effort  toward  civic  improvement.  In  a  haphazard  sort  of  way  we 
have  realized  this  and  have  been  encouraged  and  gratified  by  it. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  the  whole  movement 
so  far  has  seemed  to  be  held  in  solution,  as  it  were,  and  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  established  order  have  been  intensified. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  discouragement,  the  movement  toward  a  general 
reform  has  gone  steadily  on.  All  over  the  world  we  hear  of  plans 
to  reorganize  great  cities  with  a  view  to  abolishing  slums  and  afford¬ 
ing  healthier  conditions  of  life  for  all  the  citizens  and  especially 
for  the  poorer  classes;  shrewd  business  men,  the  heads  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  or  industrial  organizations,  have  seen  that  their  best  policy 
lay  in  providing  their  workers  with  healthful  and  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  movement  to  restore  agriculture  to  its  old-time 
dignity  and  prosperity  and  so  induce  people  to  remain  on  the  land 
instead  of  crowding  into  the  already  overcrowded  cities  has  been 
energetically  furthered  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  even  in 
America.  So,  step  by  step,  all  efforts  toward  social  and  industrial 
reorganization  have  been  tending  toward  the  goal  which  all,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  have  established  as  a  starting  point  from  which  must 
gradually  grow  a  new  and  better  order  of  things, — namely,  the  creation 
of  an  environment  that  will  make  possible  the  healthy  development 
of  the  coming  generation. 

The  need  for  such  a  starting  point  has  unquestionably  been  met 
by  the  garden  city  movement,  which  already  has  taken  firm  hold  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  New  Zealand 
and  even  Central  America,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tentative  experi¬ 
ments  along  similar  lines  in  the  United  States.  Under  various  names 
certain  phases  of  this  movement  have  been  the  subject  of  experi- 
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A  PAIR  OF  COTTAGES  IN  ERSKINE  ROAD:  DESIGNED  BY 
MICHAEL  BUNNEY  AND  C.  C.  MAKINS,  AA.R.I.B.A. 


merit  for  more  than  a  century,  for  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  Thomas  Spence,  in  a  lecture  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society 
in  Newcastle,  outlined  what  is  now  the  basic  principle  in  the  creation  of 
garden  cities,  villages  and  suburbs  upon  a  cooperative  basis.  The  idea 
did  not  appeal  to  the  conservative  British  mind  and  the  daring  re¬ 
former  was  sufficiently  in  advance  of  his  age  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  expulsion  from  the  body  of  learned  men  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  The  plans  for  civic  improvement,  however,  proved  more  pop¬ 
ular  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  for  the  gradual 
transformation  of  Paris  began  over  sixty  years  ago;  it  is  forty  years 
since  the  slums  disappeared  from  Berlin,  and  since  that  time  eighty- 
eight  acres  in  the  center  of  Glasgow  have  been  remodeled.  Bir- 
mingham  has  transformed  ninetv-three  acres  of  wretched  slums 

o  • 

into  broad  streets  and  stately  buildings,  and  Vienna  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  magnificent  ring  of  parks  and  avenues  and  will 
shortly  undergo  a  thorough  remodeling  in  the  more  crowded  parts 
of  the  city. 

The  reason  why  all  these  reforms  have  failed  to  put  a  different 
face  upon  present-day  social  conditions  is  that  they  have  been  carried 
on  by  governments,  cities,  philanthropical  societies  and  large  bus¬ 
iness  organizations.  Beyond  paying  the  taxes  necessary  to  carry  out 
public  improvements,  the  people  have  had  no  share  in  them  nor 
have  they  been  consulted  in  any  way.  Therefore,  although  all  the 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  about  a  thorough-go¬ 
ing  reform,  the  necessity  for  making  some  definite  and  persistent 
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effort  to  reorganize  life  and  work  has  for  the  most  part  failed  to  take 
deep  and  permanent  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Something 
was  needed  to  crystallize  the  situation  and,  judging  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  past  few  years,  that  one  thing  has  been  supplied  by  the 
garden  city  movement  as  it  exists  today. 

The  best  working  plan  for  the  development  of  what  are  called 
garden  cities,  suburbs  and  villages,  is  found  in  England,  because 
about  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  wrote  a  little  book  en¬ 
titled  “Tomorrow,”  in  which  he  offered  for  consideration — not  a 
new  proposition,  but  one  formed  from  the  strongest  features  of  three 
old  ones.  He  took  the  idea  of  an  organized  migratory  movement 
of  population  from  Wakefield  and  Prof.  Marshall ;  added  to  this  the 
system  of  land  tenure  proposed  by  Thomas  Spence  and  afterward,  with 
modifications,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  completed  the  scheme  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  main  points  of  the  plan  for  a  model  city,  published  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  James  S.  Buckingham.  By  the  combination  of  these 
three  propositions  Mr.  Howard  evolved  the  commonsense  scheme 
of  developing  along  sound  economic  lines  the  building  of  garden 


workmen’s  COTTAGES  IN  HAMPSTEAD  WAY : 
EACH  COTTAGE  CONTAINS  TWO  DWELLINGS  : 
DESIGNED  BY  JOSEPH  &  SMITHEM. 
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cities  and  suburbs  which  should  combine  the  advantages  of  town 
and  country;  adding  to  this  a  practical  working  plan  by  which  these 
cities  and  suburbs  might  be  built  largely  by  the  tenants  themselves, 
and  arranging  that  all  revenues,  over  and  above  a  certain  fixed  per¬ 
centage  set  aside  to  pay  the  bonded  indebtedness,  should  be  used 
for  the  development  of  the  city,  suburb  or  village  as  the  case  might  be. 

Too  wise  to  risk  failure  by  attempting  too  much,  Mr.  Howard 
resolved  to  concentrate  all  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  was  formed  to  carry  out  his  idea,  upon  a  single  experi¬ 
ment  that  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  at  once  attractive  and 
resourceful,  and  yet  not  too  large  to  be  handled  like  any  business 
enterprise.  This  decision  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  first  Gar¬ 
den  City  about  six  years  ago  at  Letch  worth,  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
planning  of  the  Garden  City  by  Messrs.  Barry  Parker  and  Raymond 
CJnwin  and  its  subsequent  rapid  growth  and  complete  success  are 
matters  of  general  knowledge,  but  in  this  country  it  is  probable  that 
few  people  realize  how  the  garden  city  idea  has  spread  over  England, 
France  and  Germany  and  how  the  work  of  the  organizers  has  been 
aided  by  the  establishment  of  the  Copartnership  Tenants’  Society. 
This  last  development  is  most  important  because  it  represents  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  themselves,  without  which  no  permanent 
reform  can  take  place. 

The  chief  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  garden  city  idea  has  been 
to  bring  about  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people  back  to  the 
land  by  creating  conditions  that  will  give  them  the  advantages  of 
city  and  country  life  combined,  and  to  keep  the  whole  thing  on  an 
economic  basis  that  will  afford  comfort  and  prosperity  to  people  of 
very  moderate  means.  This  is  done  by  purchasing  a  tract  of  un¬ 
developed  agricultural  land  and  building  upon  it  a  town  or  village 


FOUR  HOUSES  IN  ONE,  SHOWING  DIGNIFIED 
EFFECT  OF  GROl'PING :  DESIGNED  BY  MICHAEL 
DUNNEY  AND  C.  C.  MAKINS,  AA.R.I.B.A. 
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DWELLINGS  GROUPED  AROUND  A  QUADRANGLE: 

DESIGNED  BY  GEOFFRY  LUCAS,  A.R.I.B.A. 


that  is  planned  as  a  whole  and  built  without  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  overcome  bad  existing  conditions.  This  means  a  great 
saving  from  the  beginning  and,  as  ground  rents  are  all  based  upon 
the  original  value  of  the  land  and  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  rental  of  buildings  is  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
the  shareholding  tenants  naturally  receive  pretty  good  returns  from  their 
investment.  The  Copartnership  Tenants’  Societies  are  cooperative 
associations  which  build  and  own  cottage  property  developed  on  garden 
village  lines  and  held  in  common  by  the  society.  They  are  the  latest  out¬ 
come  of  the  cooperative  idea  which  in  its  youth,  in  the  days  of  Robert 
Owen,  dreamed  of  the  ideal  community,  but  the  communities  that 
attempted  to  put  it  into  effect  failed  because  they  were  the  result 
of  despair  with  general  conditions  rather  than  of  any  hope  of  altering 
them.  They  were  to  be  a  refuge  from  the  world  and  were  to  be  self- 
supporting.  The  modern  Tenants’  Society  recognizes  itself  to  be 
only  a  part  of  the  larger  community  and  is  based  upon  the  truth  that 
the  recognition  of  obligations  toward  one’s  neighbors  develops  the 
spirit  of  citizenship  toward  the  larger  whole.  There  are  already 
in  England  ten  of  these  societies,  affiliated  with  a  central  society 
which  organizes  all  the  business  dealings.  This  central  society  has, 
for  example,  a  central  trading  department  which  enables  the  affiliated 
societies  to  pool  their  orders  and  buy  their  building  materials  more 
advantageously  in  bulk  than  would  be  possible  if  they  worked  in¬ 
dependently,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  best  architects 
and  builders,  and  to  do  everything  on  a  large  scale.  All  the  tenants 
are  shareholders  and  the  rules  of  the  society  provide  for  an  equitable 
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sharing  in  the  advantages  of  all  profits  and  also  for  security  against 
loss  in  the  event  of  death  or  removal.  Without  them  the  garden  city 
movement  would  hardly  have  developed  as  rapidly  as  it  has,  but 
with  them  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its  far-reaching  influence. 

Next  to  the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth,  which  shows  the  entire 
feasibility  of  the  idea  of  establishing  an  independent  and  self-contained 
industrial  city,  built  de  novo  out  in  the  open  country  and  having 
room  among  its  industries  for  agriculture,  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  the  development  of  the  garden  village  theory  is  found  in  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  Garden  Suburb,  which  has  grown  so  swiftly  that  it  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  over  night.  Two  years  ago  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands  was  unbroken;  now  the  beautiful  and 
busy  little  town,  planned  like  Letchworth  by  Messrs.  Barry  Parker 
and  Raymond  Unwin,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  there  for  years.  It 
stands  upon  the  old  estate  of  Wyldes,  just  north  of  Hampstead  Heath 
on  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  was  created  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  working  people  the  opportunity  of  living  in  a  pleasant  country 
village  within  a  twopenny  fare  of  London  and  having  a  comfortable 
cottage  at  a  moderate  rent.  The  promoters  of  the  Hampstead  Gar¬ 
den  Suburb  are  all  people  interested  in  the  question  of  better  housing 
in  England  and  many  of  them  are  among  the  original  promoters  of 
the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth.  They  hold  the  belief  that  if  the 
opportunity  were  once  provided  for  working  people  to  live  under 
better  conditions  it  would  be  eagerly  seized,  and  their  belief  has  been 
fully  justified  by  the  event.  Every  house  in  the  suburb  was  sold 
or  rented  before  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  reach  the  prescribed  population  limit  of  twelve 
thousand  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example 
of  all  the  garden  villages  and  suburbs  developed  in  England  within 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  has  been  planned  in  a  wise  and  far-sighted 
manner.  The  Wyldes  estate,  which  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Eton  College,  contains  about  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Of 
this,  eighty  acres  have  been  set  aside  for  an  extension  to  that  historic 
bit  of  common  land  known  as  Hampstead  Heath,  which  means  that 
it  will  be  preserved  as  an  open  space.  This  tract  forms  a  broad 
tongue  of  land  extending  into  the  heart  of  the  estate  and  all  the  re¬ 
maining  land  has  been  laid  out  upon  a  coherent  and  well-considered 
plan,  as  a  garden  suburb.  The  larger  houses,  each  one  surrounded 
by  a  garden  from  one  to  three  acres  in  extent,  lie  to  the  south,  many 
of  them  fronting  upon  the  Hampstead  Heath  extension,  and  beyond 
that  less  ambitious  houses  are  built  upon  smaller  plots  for  people  of 
lesser  means.  The  northern  part  of  the  tract  is  given  over  to  the 
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A  GROUP  OF  SHOPS  IN  HAMPSTEAD  GARDEN  SUBURBS:.' 

building  of  workmen’s  cottages,  singly  and  in  groups,  care  being 
taken  always  to  reserve  plenty  of  ground  space  for  gardens,  orchards, 
playgrounds,  and  open  greensward. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  led  to  the  building  of 

farden  villages  has  been  carefully .  observed  in  the  planning  of  th,e 
[ampstead  Garden  Suburb,  and  that  is  the  friendly  mingling  of  all 
classes.  The  promoters  hold  the  belief  that  society  is  impoverished 
by  class  divisions  and  that  each  class  loses  more  than  it  realizes  in 
being  shut  away  from  a  knowledge  of  ways  of  living  other  than  its 
own.  As  this  estate  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  planned  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  piecemeal  as  plots  are  taken  by  different  builders, 
it  has  been  made  an  essential  condition  of  building  that  the  dwellings 
of  all  be  made  attractive, — each  with  its  own  distinctive  character,— 
as  are  the  cottages  and  manor  houses  of  the  English  villages.  The 
larger  gardens  of  the  rich  help  to  keep  the  air  pure  and  the  view 
open;  and  the  cottage  gardens  add  the  homelike,  generous  element 
which  ever  follows  the  spade  when  wielded  as  man’s  recreation. 
Each  detached  house  is  surrounded  with  its  own  garden  and,  when 
a  group  of  houses  are  combined  under  one  roof  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  a  larger  space  is  allotted  for  the  common  garden  or  green. 
The  whole  place  reminds  one  of  an  English  village  on  a  large  scale 
and  in  perfect  repair,  and  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  an  English  vil¬ 
lage  knows  that  nothing  else  in  the  world  fulfils  quite  so  completely 
all  that  one  has  dreamed  of  as  an  ideally  beautiful  and  restful  place 
to  live.  The  architects,  working  in  consultation  with  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Unwin,  who  supervise  all  the  plans,  have  avowedly  taken  as 
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examples  the  cottages  and  farmhouses  of  old  England  and  have 
kept  intact  the  style  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  suited  to  the 
country,  even  while  modifying  the  buildings  to  suit  the  most  modern 
requirements. 

One  of  the  first  principles  observed  in  the  planning  of  the  suburb 
was  that  this  tract  of  land  was  intended  to  be  built  on,  not  built  up. 
To  this  end  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  secured  limiting  the  number 
of  houses  to  be  built  to  the  acre  to  twelve,  instead  of  fifty,  so  that  the 
garden  space  is  ample  and  is  forever  secured  against  encroachment. 
The  houses  are  most  effectively  grouped  around  crescents  or  quad¬ 
rangles  or  are  scattered  singly  along  irregular,  winding  roads.  The 
great  charm  of  the  place  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  bit  of  natural 
beauty  has  been  preserved.  Not  a  tree  has  been  taken  down  nor  a 
hedgerow  disturbed, — and  Wyldes,  like  Hampstead  Heath,  has  been 
famous  for  centuries  for  its  magnificent  trees  and  fine  old  hedges  of 
thorn.  Where  the  town  plan,  as  it  was  first  laid  out,  did  not  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  trees,  hedges  and  other  long-established 
features,  the  plan  was  altered.  Therefore,  the  streets  and  driveways, 
instead  of  being  laid  out  in  prim  squares  or  diagonals,  follow  the  lines 
of  the  hedges,  and  here  and  there  a  house  nestles  close  to  the  base 
of  a  fine  old  tree  which  forms  the  chief  glory  of  the  little  garden,  and 
seems  to  shelter  and  protect  the  cottage  at  its  feet.  The  effect  of 
this  policy  can  hardly  be  realized  by  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  a  new  tract  of  land  developed  for  building  purposes  by  the 
usual  means  of  removing  every  scrap  of  timber,  filling  up  every  in¬ 
equality,  and  leveling  the  whole  surface  into  flat  monotony,  to  be 
planted  anew  with  infant  trees  and  shrubs  after  the  houses  are  built. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  all  such  “development"  was  ruled  out 
of  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  from  the  very  beginning  and  to  this 
bit  of  wisdom  it  owes  the  appearance  of  age  and  permanence  which 
usually  belongs  only  to  an  old  town.  This  effect  is  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  houses  themselves,  which  are  wonderfully 
rich  and  mellow  in  coloring.  As  the  English  law  forbids  the  build¬ 
ing  of  wooden  houses,  these  are  all  of  stone,  brick  or  rough-cast  cement, 
with  roofs  of  pan  tiles  or  heavy',  rough  slates.  Nearly  all  these  roofs 
are  red  and  where  cement  is  used  for  the  walls  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
colored  to  a  warm  biscuit  brown,  which  blends  beautifully  with  the 
dull  red  or  fawn  of  the  bricks  and  the  varied  colorings  found  in  split 
stone. 

The  social  element,  which  is,  after  all,  the  main  object  of  the 
whole  movement  toward  garden  villages  and  better  housing,  pre¬ 
dominates  in  Hampstead  Garden  Suburbs.  While  it  is  possible 
there  to  pay  any  rent  one  pleases  for  a  dwelling  as  large  and  elab- 
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orate  as  one  may  wish, — provided  always  it  conforms  in  style  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  village, — there  is  group  after  group  of 
workmen’s  cottages  for  which  the  rent  averages  six  shillings,  or  about 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  a  week.  These  cottages  are  well  planned, 
well  built  and  thoroughly  sanitary,  comfortable  and  convenient  as 
well  as  beautiful  to  look  at.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  row  of  three 
or  four  under  a  superb  sweep  of  roof,  terminating  with  large  gables 
which  form  the  roofs  of  the  cottages  at  either  end.  Again  a  group 
will  be  adjusted  so  that  it  occupies  a  comer  to  the  best  advantage, 
or  a  larger  group  may  surround  the  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle 
with  the  garden  in  the  center.  Wherever  it  is  possible  these  grouped 
buildings  have  certain  conveniences  to  be  used  in  common,  such  as 
the  laundry,  drying  room  or  bakehouse,  and  the  intention  is  to  increase 
the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  these  cooperative  features  as  rapidly 
as  is  found  feasible. 

Also  there  are  buildings  that  are  frankly  communal  in  their 
nature,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  freedom  and  privacy 
of  individual  life.  One  large  quadrangle,  designed  by  M.  H.  Baillie 
Scott,  affords  accommodation  for  sixty  self-supporting  women,  each 
one  of  whom  has  her  own  little  self-contained  apartment  where  she 
can  “keep  house”  to  her  heart’s  content  and  yet,  if  she  chooses, 
avail  herself  of  the  convenience  of  having  her  main  meal  cooked 
and  ready  for  her  when  she  comes  home  after  a  day’s  work.  Another 
large  budding  is  for  young  men,  who  live  there  as  students  might  at 
college  and  enjoy  in  common  their  garden,  balconies  and  the  com¬ 
munity  rooms  that  are  free  to  the  whole  building.  Still  another 
building  is  devoted  to  single-room  tenements,  each  intended  for  one 
or  two  persons  only,  whose  means  do  not  permit  a  larger  establish¬ 
ment.  Each  tenement  consists  of  one  room  with  an  alcove  for  the 
bed  and  washing  apparatus,  a  scullery,  coal  cupboard,  larder,  ash 
bin  and  cupboards.  This  building  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quad¬ 
rangle,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  common  garden.  In  the  corner 
of  this  quadrangle  lives  the  porter,  who  looks  after  the  baths,  the 
ovens,  the  washing  troughs  and  the  drying  closets,  for  all  that  requires 
much  heat  or  causes  steam  or  odors  is  done  in  rooms  especially  set 
apart  for  such  uses. 

The  churches,  schools,  club  houses,  workshops  and  other  com¬ 
munity  buildings  are  being  put  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  yet  the 
work  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  need  and  the  demand.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the  dwellers  in  this  suburb  are  work¬ 
ing  people  from  the  heart  of  London,  whose  means  would  allow 
them  only  one  or  two  tenement  rooms  in  the  most  crowded  districts 
of  the  city,  it  is  possible  to  realize  what  such  a  suburb  means.  Walk- 
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ing  through  the  streets  at  twilight  it  is  a  distinct  comfort  to  anyone 
interested  in  social  betterment  to  pass  a  group  of  cottages  and  see 
the  men,  who  have  come  home  from  their  day’s  work,  sociably  en¬ 
gaged  in  weeding  or  hoeing  and  calling  bits  of  chaff  or  gossip  to  one 
another  across  the  low  hedges  which  divide  their  gardens,  while  the 
women  sit  with  their  sewing  in  the  doorways  and  the  children  plav 
on  the  green  that  is  common  to  all.  This  is  no  fancy  picture;  it  may 
be  seen  anywhere  at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  warm  enough  in 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  it  may  also  be 
seen  in  the  similar  villages  which  are  growing  up  in  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  places  throughout  England.  We  who  are  interested  in  civic 
improvement  in  America  would  do  well  to  add  to  our  plans  for  mag¬ 
nificent  parkways,  costly  boulevards  and  great  city  extensions  some  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  significance  of  this  garden  village  movement  and  what  it 
woidd  mean  if  it  were  introduced  and  put  on  an  effective  working  basis 
in  this  country.  With  all  our  energy,  England  has  shot  far  ahead 
of  us  iu  this  matter  and  from  this  time  forward  The  Craftsman 
means  to  do  all  within  its  power  to  keep  its  readers  alive  to  what 
.might  be  done  here  if  we  could  only  manage  to  set  aside  the  real 
estate  speculator  and  all  his  fellows,  and  try  the  experiment  of  de¬ 
veloping  some  of  the  open  land  near  our  own  great  cities  along  the 
: lines  pursued  so  successfully  by  the  promoters  of  the  English  garden 
village. 


GREAT  WALL  THAT  MARKS  THE  BOVNDARY 
BETWEEN  THE  VILLAGE  AND  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH. 


UNEXPLORED  BEAUTY  IN  THE  CANADIAN 
ROCKIES:  BY  LOUIS  AKIN 

JHROUGH  my  entire  life  of  intimate  association  with 
the  big  things  of  the  West  I  have  felt  that  sometime 
I  should  go  to  the  land  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
the  Selkirks,  and  that  I  should  find  there  the  apothe¬ 
osis  of  all  mountain  scenery,  my  ultimate  goal  of 
beauty.  And  as  a  reward  for  my  faith  in  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Fate,  I  found  myself  this  last  summer  out  in 
the  midst  of  those  great  mountain  peaks,  knowing  them  by  name, 
feeling  familiar  wTith  them,  yet  not  even  stopping  to  pass  the 
time  of  day.  For  having  reached  the  goal  of  my  desire,  I 
realized  that  my  interest  had  passed  beyond,  and  that  I  was  headed 
for  that  place  marked  on  the  Canadian  maps  as  “Mountains  and 
Glaciers.”  I  was  going  to  Lillooet,  to  a  land  of  things  utterly  primor¬ 
dial  and  unpublished. 

Clinging  to  the  walls  of  a  magnificent  gorge  breaking  down 
through  the  western  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  the  railroad  on  which 
I  was  traveling  suddenly  turned  out  into  the  great  valley  of  the 
Fraser,  the  River  of  Gold  from  the  far  North.  From  here  my  way 
lay  northward  fifty  miles  by  stage,  and  all  through  mountains,  vast 
mountains  on  every  side.  They  piled  up,  height  upon  height,  on 
both  banks  of  the  river, — some  precipitous,  naked,  awful,  some  gentler 
of  contour,  clothed  in  a  green  velvet  of  spruce  and  pine,  and  every¬ 
where,  the  great  walled  heights  streaked  and  patched  with  snow; 
through  an  occasional  break  in  the  outline,  still  higher,  masses  of 
glaciers  clinging  to  their  breasts. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  broad  smooth  valley  (or  was  it 
a  river  bed?)  spread  between  these  mountains  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  river  level,  but  the  River  of  Gold  has  been  a 
busy  river  and  its  activities  have  resulted  in  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  level  land  being  carried  out  to  sea,  leaving  only  bits  of  tillable 
bench  land  filling  in  the  bays  and  bends  on  both  shores.  These  are 
occupied  mainly  by  Indians,  and  the  ground  is  very  productive  under 
the  influence  of  irrigation.  Beyond  the  bit  of  habitation  called 
Lillooet,  out  to  the  northwestward,  there  is  practically  nothing  but 
mountains  and  glaciers  covering  thousands  of  square  miles.  The 
formation  is  peculiar.  The  earth’s  crust  seems  to  have  been  torn  apart 
and  thrown  up  into  enormous  furrows.  Each  furrow  is  a  range.  The 
stratification  is  turned  on  edge,  and  the  jagged  black  masses,  raw  and  ter¬ 
rible,  are  thrust  upward  into  a  dozen  unscalable,  inaccessible  Matter- 
horns,  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  high.  Supporting  them  are  lesser 
masses;  while  sweeping  from  peak  to  peak  and  from  range  to  range 
are  snowfields  and  glaciers  of  greatest  magnitude  and  inexpressible 
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beauty.  Where  else  but  on  the  Pacific  slope,  with  its  extremes  of 
precipitation,  could  snow  enough  fall  to  store  up  such  inconceivable 
quantities  ?  It  is  what  might  be  expected  in  Alaska,  but  hardly 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Vancouver. 

Yet  it  is  a  region  that  offers  very  little  reason  for  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance.  The  prospector  has  no  use  for  a  country  that  is  mostly  blank¬ 
eted  with  snow  and  ice,  with  the  greater  part  standing  on  edge,  though 
the  gold  in  streams  flowing  away  from  it  has  kept  them  experimenting 
with  it  for  many  years.  The  Indian  does  not  need  it,  for  full  of  big 
game  though  it  must  be,  the  big-horn  and  mountain  goat  are  roaming 
in  herds  over  the  outlying  spurs.  But  surrounding  these  mountains 
in  every  direction  is  the  most  ideal  out  of  door  lands.  Any¬ 
where  above  five  thousand  feet  you  may  ride  freely;  there  are 
magnificent  leagues  of  park-like  country,  all  aslope  one  way  or 
another,  but  easy  or  steep,  your  tough  little  cayuse  will  carry  you  over 
it,  up,  down  or  crosswise  at  a  run,  if  you  let  him!  Game  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  big  and  little;  trout  are  in  every  stream  and  lake,  and  wood, 
water  and  grass  are  everywhere.  The  days  are  hot  and  the  nights 
are  cool,  even  snappy.  It  is  that  most  fascinating  zone  where  the 
Alpine  spruce  groups  itself  in  its  most  picturesque  way, — its  clusters 
of  spirelike  tops  broadening  out  at  the  base  into  a  well-nigh  impen¬ 
etrable  hedge,  that,  surrounding  an  entire  group  of  trees,  offers  safe 
and  sheltered  haven  in  time  of  storm  to  the  wild  things  of  the  high¬ 
lands. 

High  up  are  emerald  green  lakes  that  defy  the  palette,  some  at 
the  very  foot  of  glaciers  and  bearing  gleaming  icebergs  on  their  placid 
bosoms;  some  lower  down,  set  in  warm  green  meadows  with  spruce- 
green  backing;  some  washing  the  base  of  cheerless  granite  heights, 
black  and  barren.  And  everywhere  are  flowers  and  ripe  luscious 
wild  strawberries, — all  in  September  and  October.  Spring  is  always 
here,  except  when  winter  is:  spring  grasses  and  blossoms  follow  the 
retreating  snowfields  right  up  the  mountains,  and  highest  of  all, 
blooming  and  living  its  brief  life  in  evident  happiness,  is  the  forget- 
me-not,  rooted  in  the  ice-cold  moisture  not  a  yard  from  the  snow’s 
edge.  Then,  just  in  the  height  of  its  beauty  comes  a  blanket  of  new 
snow  to  cover  it  for  seven  or  eight  months’  rest.  It  is  the  sign.  It 
drives  the  grizzly  and  the  hoary  marmot  to  their  dens;  it  drives  the 
big-horn  and  goat  to  their  spruce  shelters;  it  drives  the  mule  deer  and 
white  man  to  the  lowlands,  and  mountains  and  glaciers  are  supreme. 
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See  page  311. 


MORANNE  LAKE,  VALLEY  OF  THE  TEN 
PEAKS,  IN  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


INEXPENSIVE  CEMENT  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
SUMMERTIME  AND  WEEK-END  COTTAGES  THAT 
THE  OWNER  MAY  ERECT  FOR  HIMSELF 


IT  has  been  our  idea  in  designing  these 
two  houses  to  enable  those  members 
of  the  Home  Builders’  Club,  who  de¬ 
sire  an  inexpensive  summer  cottage 
to  build  one  for  themselves  if  necessary. 
Many  people  have  put  up  summer  shacks 
for  themselves,  and  too  often,  for  the 
lack  of  a  little  guidance  and  advice,  the 
result  has  not  justified  the  labor  or  even 
the  slight  expense.  Believing  that  a  word 
of  advice  is  sufficient  to  the  earnest  ama¬ 
teur  builder,  The  Craftsman  for  this 
month  contains  the  plans  and  detailed 
working  drawings  for  two  bungalows 
for  summer  use,  which,  although  so  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction  that  one  man  could 
build  them,  will  be,  when  done,  well 
planned,  serviceable  and  attractive  little 
houses.  With  these  plans  we  are  publish¬ 
ing  a  complete  mill  bill;  the  prices  in 
various  communities  may  differ  slightly 
on  the  different  items ;  but  that,  of  course, 
is  to  be  expected.  For  example,  if  there 
is  plenty  of  stone  upon  a  building  site, 
the  cost  of  the  field  stone  used  in  the 
chimney  will  be  less,  and  in  like  manner 
if  the  country  about  is  wooded  the  price 
of  the  logs  that  support  the  porch  roof 
will  be  reduced,  or  the  builder  may  even 
procure  them  for  himself. 

The  first  bungalow,  walls  and  parti¬ 
tions,  is  built  of  cement  mortar  upon 
truss  metal  lath.  Cement  mortar  is  a 
mixture  of  sand,  three  parts,  and  cement, 


one  part,  which  may  be  purchased  al¬ 
ready  prepared,  and  this  is  also  used  in 
laying  the  brick  and  stone.  Truss  metal 
lath  is  an  openwork  metal  sheathing  that 
comes  in  pieces  90  x  28  inches  square. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  a  composition 
roofing  to  be  had  in  three  colors :  red, 
green  and  slate  color.  The  porch  sup¬ 
ports  are  of  logs,  which,  if  they  are  of 
cedar,  may  be  left  untouched,  but  if  they 
are  of  chestnut,  cak  or  of  any  other 
wood  that  has  a  smooth  surface  when 
barked,  they  should  be  hewn,  as  this 
gives  them  a  more  rugged  appearance  and 
at  the  same  time  corrects  the  impression 
that  they  were  left  in  that  condition  to 
save  trouble,  for  the  smooth  log  is  not 
especially  attractive. 

The  girders  of  the  house  are  supported 
upon  brick  piers,  a  less  expensive  sup¬ 
port  than  a  stone  foundation.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  chimney  runs  to  the  depth  of 
the  piers,  as  also  does  the  cinder  bed  that 
forms  the  basis  for  the  concrete  floor  of 
the  porch.  This  porch  floor  is  slightly 
slanted  so  that  it  will  drain  easily  and  is 
made  of  a  concrete  mixture  which  con¬ 
sists  of  one  part  of  cement,  three  parts  of 
sand  and  six  parts  of  crushed  stone.  The 
chimney  should  be  built  at  the  same  time 
as  the  framework  of  the  house.  The  studs 
for  the  partitions  are  erected  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  studs  for  the  outside  walls, 
as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  bearing 
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partitions.  All  the  structural  beams, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  girders  and 
joists,  are  smoothed,  stained  and  oiled  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  the  building  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cement  from  staining  them. 

When  the  skeleton  of  a  house  is  up  the 
metal  lath  is  nailed  with  large  nails  to  the 
outside  of  the  studs  so  that  it  forms  a 
continuous  sheet  from  the  rafters  to  be¬ 
low  the  grade  level.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  nailed  to  the  studs  of  the  partitions, 
care  being  taken  that  the  living  room  par¬ 
titions  show  the  studs  as  do  the  outside 
walls  of  that  room.  At  the  chimney  the 
ends  of  the  lath  are  fastened  to  the  stone 
work  with  wedges.  When  this  has  been 
done  a  coat  of  the  prepared  cement  mor¬ 
tar,  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  applied  to  the 
inside  of  the  lath  between  the  studs,  and 
allowed  to  set  for  two  days.  A  second 
coat,  also  an  inch  thick,  is  then  laid  on 
the  outside  surface  of  the  laths  as  far 
down  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  girders, 
and  the  piers  are  also  covered  with  ce¬ 
ment.  This  leaves  strips  of  the  metal, 
six  inches  wide,  between  the  piers  filling 
up  the  open  space  between  the  ground 
and  the  floor  so  that  nothing  can  get  be¬ 
neath  the  house.  This  metal  may  be 
painted  to  match  the  color  chosen  for  the 
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ONE-STORY  BUNGALOW,  BUILT  OF  CEMENT 
-MORTAR  OVER  TRUSS  METAL  LATHS. 

roof  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  lat¬ 
ticed  foundation. 

The  rafters  are  sheathed  with  V-jointed 
boards,  dressed,  and  finished  on  the  under 
side.  These  boards  make  the  only  ceil¬ 
ing  to  the  house.  Above  the  sheathing  is 
laid  the  roofing,  the  strips  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  ridge  pole.  The 
junctures  of  the  strips  are  made  water 
tight  with  cement  and  the  edges  are  bat¬ 
tened  down  over  the  verge  boards  with 
two-inch  wooden  strips.  At  the  ends  of 
the  rafters  the  roofing  is  turned  over  the 
sheathing  and  firmly  tacked  in  place  with 
big  headed  nails.  The  house  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  finished  both  inside  and  out.  With¬ 
in,  all  the  structural  beams  are  left  ex¬ 
posed.  These  are  smoothed,  oiled  and 
stained,  and  nothing  more  needs  to  be  done 
with  them.  The  doors  and  windows  must 
be  hung  and  there  is  some  little  sheathing 
of  closets,  but  otherwise  the  house  is  com¬ 
plete  and  ready  for  occupancy. 

In  the  section  drawing  we  see  the  end 
of  the  kitchen  and  of  the  living  room, 
with  the  big  chimney  which  contains  also 
the  flue  of  the  kitchen  range.  The  shelf 
on  the  chimneypieee  is  simply  a  thick 


INEXPENSIVE  CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  BUNGALOWS 


ported  by  stone  corbels.  Referring  to  the 
floor  plan,  the  house  is  seen  to  contain, 
besides  these  two  rooms,  two  bedrooms,  a 
bathroom  and  many  convenient  closets. 

The  second  house  is  more  elaborate  in 


design,  but  the  same  construction  is  used. 
An  interior  view  is  given  of  the  living 
room  and  this  will  also  furnish  a  general 
impression  of  the  appearance  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  in  the  bungalow,  inasmuch  as 

the  main  struc¬ 
tural  beams  are 
the  same.  In¬ 
deed,  all  the 
woodwork  in 
the  living  room, 
with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  base¬ 
board,  is  simply 
the  necessary 
structural 
beams.  The 
stairs  lead  up 
from  the  right, 
a  curtain  is 
hung  to  shield 
those  about  the 
hearth  from  any 
draught  that  may 
come  from  the 
upstairs  rooms. 

FIREPLACE  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM  Both  hOUSeS 

of  two-story  bungalow.  are  intended  ex- 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  FOR  TWO-STORY  BUNGALOW. 


$0.20  per  running  foot.  . .  38.40 
Eight  12 -foot  lengths, 
eight  io-foot  lengths  and 
two  8-foot  lengths. 

Floor  joists — (2x6)  712  feet 
at  $0.0314  per  running 

foot  .  23.14 

Sixteen  16-foot  lengths, 
thirty-eight  12-foot 
lengths. 

Flooring — yellow  pine,  960 
sq.  ft.  at  $0.03)4  per  sq. 

foot  .  33.60 

Uprights — (2x4)  1,222  feet  at 

$0.02^-  per  running  foot. .  26.48 
Uprights — (4x4)  246  feet  at 

$0.0434  per  running  foot.  10.66 
Nineteen  io-foot  lengths, 
four  8-foot  lengths,  two 
12-foot  lengths. 

Roof  rafters — (2x6)  2'  o"  on 
centers,  1,2x2  feet  at 
$0.0334  per  running  foot.  39.39 
Twenty -one  twenty -foot 


clusively  for  summer  use.  Either 
of  them  could  be  built  with  an 
inside  wall  which  would  fit  them 
also  for  winter,  but  this,  of  course, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  expense. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
the  construction  of  these  houses 
is  that  when  the  house  is  closed 
for  the  winter  there  is  no  place  in 
which  mice  could  build  their  nests 
or  mildew  collect.  Every  part  of 
the  house  is  open  to  the  air.  Re¬ 
turning  in  the  spring  the  owner 
needs  only  to  brush  down  the  cob¬ 
webs  and  wipe  away  tbe  dust  to 
find  himself  quite  settled  and  at 
home  for  the  summer. 

COST  OF  MATERIAL. 

Foundations : 

Stone  —  For  footings  and 
chimneys,  14  perches  at 

$1.25  a  perch . $17.50 

Brick — For  piers,  1,500  at 

$9-50  M .  14-25 

For  fireplace,  400  at 

$0.4  per  brick .  16.00 

Girders  (6x8)  192  feet  at 
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vScALE  OF- -SECTION  AND  Pl-AN 

O/T  E  HALF  INCH  tOOALS  ONE  FOOT 
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PLAN  SHOWING  DETAIL  IN  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  ONE-STORY  BUNGALOW. 
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lengths,  twenty  -  one  24  -  foot 
lengths,  and  the  beams  eighteen 
16-foot  lengths. 

Purlin — (4x6)  Over  porch  columns 
36  feet  at  $0.07  per  running 

foot  .  2.50 

Headers — (2x4)  Over  windows  and 
doors  50  feet  at  $0.02^  per 

running  foot  .  1.08 

Sheathing — thick,  1,600  sq.  ft. 

at  $0.02^4  per  sq.  foot .  44.00 

Wood  Strips — For  finishing  pur¬ 
poses  (1x2)  500  feet  at  $0.00 14 

per  running  foot .  ^.50 

Doors — 300  sq.  ft.  matched  and  V- 
jointed  10"  at  $0.03’  per  sq. 

foot  .  10.50 

Truss  Metal  Lath — 1,500  sq.  ft.  at 

$0.04  per  sq.  foot .  60.00 

Portland  Cement  Mortar — Sixteen 

tons  at  $4.85  per  ton .  77.60 


To  be  used  on  all  metal  lath, 
brick  piers  and  chimney. 

Porch  Floor — 256  sq.  ft.  of  concrete 
mixture  at  $0.07  j4  per  sq.  ft. ; 
concrete  6"  thick,  1  Y>  bbls.  of 

cement  used .  19.20 

Ruberoid — 1,600  sq.  ft,  at  $0,031/2 

per  sq.  foot .  56.00 

Sash — 22  sash  at  $2.50  per  piece 

with  lights  .  55-°o 

Flue  Lining — 7  ft.  I3"xi3"  at  $0.35 

a  foot  .  2.45 

Flue  Lining — 10  ft.  7"xi3"  at  $0.30  2.70 

Porch  Columns — Four  at  $1.50.  . .  .  6.00 

Cinders — Cost  of  carting  12  loads 

of  2  cu.  yds.  each .  12.00 

Nails .  7.15 

Sheathing  for  Closets — 260  sq.  ft. 

at  $0.02^4  per  sq.  foot .  6.55 


Total  $584.65 


INTERESTING  EXAMPLES  OF  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 


CALIFORNIA,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  State  in  the  union,  has 
contributed  to  the  building  up  of 
modem  American  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular 
type  of  house  especially  favored  among  the 
Californians,  but  each  building  shows  a 
new  and  original  design  that  renders  it 
distinct  from  all  the  others.  The  work  of 
each  separate  architect  also  shows  a  fund 
of  invention  and  a  never-failing  originality 
which  utterly  precludes  the  possibility  of 
spotting  as  his,  the  several  houses  that  he 
may  have  built  in  a  neighborhood.  The 
mild  climate,  of  course,  fosters  variety  of 
styles,  but  the  freedom  with  which  the 
various  building  materials  are  adapted  and 
controlled,  argues  well  for  the  skill  and 
progressiveness  of  the  Californian  build¬ 
ers.  Each  house  in  the  accompanying  il¬ 
lustrations  exhibits  some  original  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  a  material  should 
be  used. 

The  first  house  shows  arched  openings 


in  the  porch,  an  unusual  form  in  shingle 
construction.  The  simple  variation  made 
by  the  two  irregularly  set  rows  of  shingles 
contributes  a  seemingly  disproportionate 
amount  of  interest  to  the  house.  With  the 
exception  of  the  cement  drive  and  porch 
floor,  the  building  is  entirely  of  shingles ; 
even  the  window-box  beneath  the  casement 
is  built  of  this  material.  The  dormers, 
emerging  so  precisely  and  yet  in  such  in¬ 
teresting  proportions  from  the  main  roof, 
add  a  certain  piquancy  of  expression,  if 
one  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  a  phrase 
in  regard  to  architecture.  The  slight  ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  coping  along  the  top  of 
the  porch,  which  forms  a  balcony  for  the 
second  story,  is  a  subtle  but  very  important 
addition  to  the  general  design.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  the  house  depends  chiefly  upon  these 
apparently  slight  variations. 

The  second  house  is  also  of  shingles  and 
slightly  suggests  Swiss  architecture.  The 
structural  timbers  of  the  house  are,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  too  heavy  to  be  quite  con- 
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A  CALIFORNIA  HOUSE  ENTIRELY  OF  SHINGLES,  WITH 
INTERESTING  VARIATION  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  MATERIAL. 

A  SHINGLE  HOUSE  WITH  SLIGHT  SUGGESTION  OF  SWISS 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  DESIGN. 


an  attractive  use  of 
IN  A  LARGE  HOUSE  ON 


SHINGLES  AND  CEMENT 
THE  CALIFORNIA  COAST. 


A  HOUSE  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CEMENT  FOUNDATION  L  SED 
YET  KEPT  IN  HARMONY 


BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN,  THE 
WITH  MASSIVE  EFFECT, 
WITH  THE  SHINGLES. 


A  HOUSE  MODELED  NOTICEABLY  AFTER  SWISS  ARCHITECTURE : 
WHILE  THE  STRUCTURAL  EFFECT  IS  EXCELLENT,  THERE  IS  A 
SUGGESTION  OF  FUSSINESS  IN  THE  ORNAMENTATION. 

AN  HARMONIOUS  COMBINATION  OF  BRICK  AND  CEMENT:  THE 
FINISH  OF  WOOD  IS  BOTH  SIMPLE  AND  DECORATIVE. 


A  HOUSE  ENTIRELY  OF  CEMENT:  THE  TRIMMING  AND  SUPPORTS 
OF  WOOD  ARE  USED  WITH  DECORATIVE  INTENT. 

CALIFORNIA  CEMENT  HOUSE  IN  MISSION  STYLE  :  THE  METHOD 
OF  USING  STONE  FOR  GARDEN  WALLS  IS  INTERESTING. 


CALIFORNIA  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 


vincing,  but  the  way  in  which  the  spaces 
are  broken  up  is  very  interesting.  The 
deep  balcony  with  its  oblong  piercings  has 
a  mysterious  and  romantic  suggestion,  and 
the  projection  of  the  wing  behind  the  chim¬ 
ney,  making  a  little  garden  nook  between 
the  two,  is  attractive  and  interesting.  The 
chimney  is  excellent  in  design,  but  brick 
seems  too  light  a  material  for  a  structural 
feature  so  essentially  heavy  as  a  buttress. 

In  the  third  house  cement  is  combined 
with  shingles  and  in  a  very  unusual  and 
interesting  fashion.  Here  again  the  house 
depends  upon  minor  structural  features  for 
its  originality  and  beauty.  The  two  gables, 
suggesting  twin  towers,  although  the  walls 
are  interestingly  broken  with  windows, 
still  owe  a  large  part  of  their  charm  to  the 
decorative  waterspout  which  trains  the  an¬ 
gle  between  their  roofs.  The  pergola  con¬ 
struction  at  the  left  shows  a  pleasing  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  usual  pergola  porch.  Its 
pillars  rest  upon  a  narrow  foundation  and 
it  is  protected  by  a  wooden  lattice  over 
which  the  vines  are  trained,  with  an  arched 
doorway  outlined,  as  it  were. 

The  attractive  use  of  shingles  and  ce¬ 
ment  is  found  in  the  more  compact  build¬ 
ing  which  follows.  The  balcony,  project¬ 
ing  beyond  the  cement  posts  that  mark  the 
entrance,  is  a  very  effective  feature  and 
excellent  in  design  within  itself;  it  is  hung, 
as  it  were,  between  the  two  posts  and  sup¬ 
ported  from  below  by  wooden  brackets. 
The  projection  of  the  third  story  with  its 
supporting  beams  is  a  feature  borrowed 
from  the  early  New  England  architecture. 
The  graceful  slope  of  the  porch  roof  and 
the  free  sweep  of  it  about  the  house,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Indeed,  this  house, 
although  simple,  reveals  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  exceptional  beauty  of  design. 

There  is  something  about  Swiss  archi¬ 
tecture  which  makes  it  unsuited  for  any 
except  its  native  country.  Although  the 
next  house,  modeled  noticeably  after  the 
Swiss  architecture,  is  beautiful  in  propor¬ 
tion  and  has  many  excellent  features  of 
design,  it  seems  somehow  unrelated  to  the 
spirit  of  American  architecture.  The  fussi¬ 
ness  and  intricacy  of  the  decoration  are 


quite  opposed  to  the  nature  of  American 
people.  The  window-box  at  the  left  is 
most  attractive  in  its  placing  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  little  lantern  suspended  above 
the  balcony  has  a  delightful  suggestion 
about  it.  The  windows  are  noticeably  well 
shaped  and  spaced. 

The  house  of  cement  and  brick  is  more 
ordinary  in  its  general  design,  but  has  a 
very  homelike  and  attractive  exterior. 
Here  also  the  windows  are  exceedingly 
well  managed,  particularly  the  little  group 
of  casements  with  stationary  panels  at  the 
top. 

The  seventh  house,  built  entirely  of 
cement  save  for  the  trimmings  and  sup¬ 
ports,  which  are  of  wood,  is  not  in  itself  of 
great  beauty  or  interest,  but  the  skilful 
training  of  the  two  graceful  wistaria  vines 
gives  it  an  exceptional  charm.  The  house 
is  embowered  with  shifting  color  and  soft 
foliage,  behind  which  its  plain  and  solid 
construction  becomes  hardly  more  than  a 
gigantic  trellis.  The  three  arches  of  the 
lower  story  are  especially  effective  seen 
through  the  screen  of  vines. 

The  last  house  is  of  the  Mission  type  of 
architecture  prevalent  in  southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  country. 
The  charm  of  its  flat  roofs  and  broad,  wide 
openings  is  never  so  fully  appreciated  as 
in  the  environment  where,  here  and  there, 
the  prototype  of  this  style  is  still  found  in 
the  old  adobe  Missions  of  the  Spanish- 
Californian  days.  The  use  of  the  stone 
walls  edging  the  gardens  is  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  feature  in  the  West,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  managed  in  this  particular 
case. 

In  looking  through  the  illustrations  one 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  unlike¬ 
ness  that  exists  between  the  different  build¬ 
ings,  and  yet  the  houses  all  belong  to  about 
the  same  level  of  architecture,  as  to  price, 
size  and  elaborateness.  It  is  not  alone  the 
natural  and  obvious  difference  of  building 
material  or  of  design,  but  the  spirit  of  each 
house  that  is  unlike ;  each  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  a  separate  set  of  ideals  and  to 
be  designed  with  the  especial  needs  of 
some  particular  family  in  mind. 
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NEED  FOR  A  PUBLIC  BOARD  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


It  is  this  individuality  of  homes  that 
makes  some  towns  impress  a  stranger, 
traversing  their  streets,  so  favorably.  He 
passes  house  after  house,  all  of  them  so 
different  that  he  instinctively  associates 
with  them  the  personalities,  the  lives  of  the 
families  that  occupy  them,  and  seeing  but 
the  exteriors  of  the  houses,  receives  a  sense 
of  intimacy  with  the  people  of  the  town. 

One  hears  much  of  the  unfriendliness  of 


the  city,  and  truly  there  is  nothing  quite 
so  oppressive  and  coldly  repulsing  as  the 
monotonous  front  of  a  city  block.  It 
neither  reveals  nor  hides,  but  simply  pre¬ 
sents  its  characterless,  expressionless  face, 
blank  as  the  face  of  a  gambler,  like  a  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  passerby  and  the  lives  be¬ 
hind  it.  Not  so  with  these  friendly  Cali¬ 
fornia  houses,  each  one  truly  a  home  radi¬ 
ating  the  individuality  of  its  owner. 


NEED  FOR  A  PUBLIC  BOARD  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


MANY  a  town  has  been  turned  into 
a  patchwork  of  ill-assorted  build¬ 
ings  only  because  the  most  public 
and  necessary  form  of  art  is  com¬ 
monly  treated  as  a  matter  for  private  spec¬ 
ulation  and  for  individual  taste  and  fancy. 
It  is  true  that  architects  are  not  entirely 
free,  but  have  to  work  in  accordance  with 
certain  by-laws  and  civic  customs.  Still, 
that  is  not  the  question  at  issue  here. 
Whatever  the  restraints  under  which 
architecture  is  now  carried  on,  the  results 
are  bad  far  more  often  than  they  are  mod¬ 
erately  good.  No  town  building,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  be  put  up  until  the  designs 
have  been  approved  by  a  Board  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  maintained  by  the  public  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  public,  this  act  of  approv¬ 
ing  to  consider  the  designs  in  relation  to 
their  site  and  surroundings. 

A  right  thing  in  a  wrong  place  means 
confusion ;  and  when  a  street  in  its  archi¬ 
tecture  tries  to  babble  in  a  score  of  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  many  right  things  may  be 
found  in  the  wrong  places,  so  the  con¬ 
fusion  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  un¬ 
limited.  And  this  brings  in  the  last  point 
that  concerns  us  all  in  the  relation  of  archi¬ 
tects  with  their  clients.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  client,  one  public,  the  other  pri¬ 
vate.  Out  of  town,  no  doubt,  the  private 
client  is  often  a  friend  to  the  best  work 
that  architects  now  do ;  but  the  client 
whom  they  need  in  town  is  the  citizen 


spirit,  a  public  opinion  alert  and  proud, 
watchful  and  educated.  “Do  not  think,” 
says  Ruskin,  “that  you  can  have  good 
architecture  merely  by  paying  for  it.  It 
is  not  by  subscribing  liberally  for  a  large 
building  once  in  forty  years  that  you  can 
call  up  architects  and  inspiration.  It  is 
only  by  active  and  sympathetic  attention 
to  the  domestic  and  everyday  work  for 
each  of  you,  that  you  can  educate  either 
yourselves  to  the  feeling,  or  your  builders 
to  the  doing,  of  what  is  truly  great.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  matter  how  many  public  build¬ 
ings  you  possess,  if  they  are  not  supported 
by,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  private 
houses  of  the  town and  hence  it  is 
chiefly  by  popular  efforts  that  cities  must 
be  adorned. 

Anything,  then,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  fix  public  attention  on  the  nation’s  archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  thing  to  be  welcomed ;  and  so 
I  have  ventured  to  speak  with  frankness 
on  many  questions  over  which  writers 
glide  nervously  lest  they  should  give  of¬ 
fense  to  their  architect  friends.  They  for¬ 
get  that  an  architect  counts  for  nothing  at 
all  as  compared  with  the  influence  of  his 
profession  on  a  nation’s  public  and  private 
life.  To  be  good  he  must  be  excellent :  and 
excellence  in  all  art  is  a  wise  and  brilliant 
use  of  traditions  plus  something  personal 
and  something  new  and  great  in  human 
emotion. — ( From  “The  English  House,"  by 
W.  Shaw  Sparroiv.) 


A  BUNGALOW  BUILT  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS  OF  THE  SIERRA 
MADRES  :  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  CHIMNEY  ARE  OF  FIELD 
STONE,  THE  TIMBERS  ARE  UNDRESSED  OREGON  PINE. 


THE  CHIMNEY  OF  THE  BUNGALOW  BUILT  BY  GREENE  &  GREENE  HAS 
AN  ESPECIALLY  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY.  IT  SEEMS  TO  SPRING  FROM 
THE  GROUND,  YET  IS  AN  INHERENT  PART  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE. 


A  MOUNTAIN  BUNGALOW  WHOSE  APPEAR¬ 
ANCE  OF  CRUDE  CONSTRUCTION  IS  THE  RE¬ 
SULT  OF  SKILFUL  DESIGN 


GREENE  and  Greene,  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  so  much  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  are  also  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  this  unusual  bungalow  built  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madres.  These  hills 
form  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
of  southern  California;  they  are  low  and 
sharply  defined,  swinging  up  from  the  rich 
valleys  where  the  cities  and  towns  are 
built ;  their  heights  are  perpetually  wound 
about  with  scarfs  of  rose  and  purple  mist, 
below  which  emerge  the  forests  of  cypress, 
cedar  and  redwood,  stretching  a  mantle  of 
ruddy  brown  foliage  down  to  the  very 
edges  of  the  peaceful  olive  orchards  that 
cover  the  low  slopes  of  the  hills  with  their 
shimmering  gray-green  crowns.  The  col¬ 
oring  is  intense  but  not  brilliant ;  the  land¬ 
scape  is  deep  and  restful,  rugged  with  fre¬ 
quent  masses  of  richly-toned  stone. 

The  architects,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible, 
have  reflected  the  general  character  of  the 
landscape  in  the  bungalow  that  they  have 
designed.  It  is,  as  the  picture  shows,  low 
and  rambling,  the  roof  low-pitched,  with 
broadly  projecting  eaves.  The  foundations 
and  chimneys  are  of  the  rough  stone;  the 
timbers  are  all  of  Oregon  pine  left  rough 
and  undressed,  and  wherever  it  is  possible 
in  the  construction  they  are  left  exposed. 
The  siding  is  of  broad  boards  set  upright 
with  the  cracks  battened  down  with  two- 
inch  straps.  The  color  blends  with  the 
ruddy  brown  of  the  hills,  and  the  stone¬ 
work  is  repeated  by  the  big  boulders  that 
are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  house  is 
its  roughness;  it  gives  the  impression  of 
being  a  haphazard  construction  carelessly 
built  to  serve  as  a  mountain  shelter  for 
vagrant  travelers.  The  native  stone  that 
is  used  in  the  construction  is  left  quite 
rough  and  its  arrangement  appears  to  be 
governed  by  chance.  The  chimney,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  shown  in  the  second  illustration, 
seems  hardly  more  than  a  great  heap ‘of 


rock,  so  gradually  does  it  narrow  above 
the  unwsually  broad  base.  The  broad  gaps 
between  the  stones  at  the  bottom  are  filled 
in  with  the  tendrils  of  an  ivy  vine  which 
is  planted  at  its  base,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  red  of  the  foliage,  massed  irregularly 
against  the  gray-brown  rock  and  the 
deeper  toned  house  form  a  startlingly 
beautiful  bit  of  natural  decoration. 

The  bungalow  is  designed  so  that  it 
makes  a  shallow  patio  or  court  surrounded 
on  three  sides.  This  space,  shaded  by  the 
house,  is  converted  into  a  miniature  flower 
garden,  where  rustic  seats  are  placed  and 
hammocks  swing.  The  bungalow  contains 
six  rooms,  two  sleeping  rooms,  besides  a 
living  room,  den,  dining  room  and  kitchen, 
and  all  save  the  kitchen  open  upon  the 
patio  by  wide  doors  set  with  glass  panes 
above  a  short  panel  of  wood. 

The  interior  of  the  house  has  the  same 
rough  character  as  the  exterior.  The 
walls,  and  the  ceiling,  following  the  shape 
of  the  roof,  are  of  the  same  broad  boards 
of  Oregon  pine,  battened  at  their  junc¬ 
tures,  but  they  are  more  smoothly  finished 
than  upon  the  outside  of  the  house,  as  also 
are  the  timbers  and  the  tie  beams.  The 
whole  is  given  the  dark  stain  of  weathered 
oak. 

All  the  furniture  possible,  such  as  book¬ 
cases,  seats,  writing  desks,  the  sideboard 
and  so  forth,  are  built  into  the  house,  and 
the  use  of  the  broad  boards  and  battens  is 
most  effective  in  the  cabinet  work.  The 
rest  of  the  furniture  has  been  made  espe¬ 
cially  to  match  the  woodwork.  The  pieces 
are  heavy  and  designed  after  a  most  sim¬ 
ple  and  primitive  model.  The  rails  and 
posts  of  the  chairs  and  settles  are  straight 
pieces  of  board,  the  posts  four  bv  four, 
and  the  rails  nearly  two  inches  thick.  All 
the  rails  are  notched  into  their  supports, 
the  ends  projecting  beyond  and  held  in 
place  by  wooden  pins.  This  rough  con¬ 
struction  gives  an  appearance  of  great 
strength  and  ruggedness  which  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  massive  fireplaces  that  heat 
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the  living  room  and  den.  These  fireplaces 
are  built  of  field  stone,  with  the  same  effect 
of  rude  construction  as  the  chimney  out¬ 
side  ;  the  stones  are  kept  in  place  by  in¬ 
serting  the  back  parts  only  into  cement, 
and  the  effect  is  of  a  pile  of  stones  built 
up  about  the  fire,  rather  than  a  carefully 
constructed  chimneypiece.  A  heavy  pine 
board,  five  by  six  inches  thick,  forms  the 
lintel  above  the  fire  opening,  which  is  un¬ 
usually  large  and  has  a  capacity  for  huge 
logs.  Above  the  lintel  another  heavy  board 
forms  a  shelf,  the  ends  extending  beyond 
the  massive  chimney.  On  the  hearth  at 
either  side  of  the  fire  opening,  two  boulders 
project  in  a  natural  way  from  the  rest  of 
the  stonework  and  form  two  delightful 
fireside  seats. 

A  house  of  such  unusual  design  cannot 
but  be  interesting  in  itself,  and  the  fittings 
which  have  been  chosen  for  it  are  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  exterior.  Fabrics  of 
Indian  manufacture,  with  their  quaint  de¬ 
signs  and  rich  coloring,  form  the  hangings 
for  the  rooms,  and  the  house  contains  many 
lovely  pieces  of  Indian  pottery,  and  bas¬ 
kets  and  relics  of  the  earlier  Indians. 

The  American  bungalow  has,  at  present, 
more  general  interest  than  any  other  form 
of  house.  Whether  its  rough  and  rugged 
exterior  and  the  primitive  features  of  its 
construction  result  from  the  carefully 
planned  effects  of  some  skilful  architect, 
as  in  the  case  of  this  mountain  shelter,  or 
from  the  crude  workmanship  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  who,  following  out  the  instincts  of  his 
forbears,  builds  his  own  rambling,  one- 
story  shack,  the  bungalow  has  more  in¬ 
dividuality  than  any  other  sort  of  dwelling 
place. 


The  reason  is,  in  a  way,  obvious.  It  is 
only  slowly  that  architects  are  getting 
away  from  the  idea  that  life  is  more  than 
“a  round  of  calls  and  cues”  and  under¬ 
standing  that  the  town  home  may  have 
just  as  strong  an  individuality  and  freedom 
in  its  construction,  even  if  it  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort,  as  a  country  house.  In  the 
bungalow,  which  is  admittedly  the  shelter 
of  an  informal  and  untrammelled  mode  of 
living,  the  builders  have,  so  to  speak,  let 
themselves  go,  unleashed  their  fancy,  and, 
restrained  only  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of 
life,  have  produced  a  variety  of  charming 
and  individual  structures,  ranging  from 
small,  week-end  houses  to  two-story  build¬ 
ings  for  all  year  use,  under  the  name  of 
bungalow. 

And  modern  Americans  are  getting  far¬ 
ther  away,  every  day,  from  the  formal, 
prescribed  methods  of  conducting  their 
households  and  their  lives,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  approaching  simplicity  and 
spontaneity  even  in  their  town  life.  The 
former  artificiality  of  living  was  reflected 
in  the  artificiality  and  formality  of  the 
house,  inside  and  out,  and  even  after  it 
began  to  disappear  in  practical  living,  cus¬ 
tom  made  us  retain  the  spirit  of  it  in  our 
architecture.  Following  the  lead  of  a  few 
clear-sighted  builders  who  saw  this  grad¬ 
ual  change  of  conditions,  the  town  houses 
recently  built,  although  showing  a  solidity 
and  reserve  consistent  with  their  surround¬ 
ings,  yet  exhibit  more  character  and  inter¬ 
est  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  period  of  architecture  has 
responded  generously  to  the  influence  of 
the  simple,  informal  bungalow. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  COLORING  CONCRETE:  BY 
PROF.  CHARLES  E.  PELLEW 


SOME  two  months  ago  I  was  asked 
by  a  prominent  architect  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  examine  for  him  the 
general  subject  of  coloring  concrete 
for  building  purposes.  My  friend  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  problem  of  constructing  a 
large  number  of  workingmen’s  cottages 
near  the  city  of  New  York,  and  has  de¬ 
cided  that  concrete,  when  used  scientifical¬ 
ly  as  a  building  material,  possesses  great 
advantages  over  wood,  stone  or  brick,  as 
regards  durability,  freedom  from  fire, 
comfort,  and  even  expense.  But  the 
natural  color  of  concrete  is  not  particularly 
interesting,  and,  to  get  satisfactory  results 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  necessary  to  have  it  colored  in  one 
way  or  another. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  been 
making  on  the  subject  are  not  yet  com¬ 
plete,  and,  indeed,  probably  will  not  be 
quite  finished  for  some  months  yet.  But 
the  question  of  coloring  concrete  is  such 
an  interesting  one,  and  promises  in  the 
near  future  to  be  of  such  importance,  that 
we  have  been  requested  to  present  the  re¬ 
sults  so  far  obtained  to  the  readers  of  The 
Craftsman,  without  waiting  for  the  work 
to  be  entirely  completed. 

The  general  problem  of  coloring  con¬ 
crete  naturally  separates  itself  into  two 
main  divisions,  Body  Coloring  and  Sur¬ 
face  Coloring.  In  the  first  the  pigment  is 
incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  concrete 
before  mixing,  and  forms  blocks  of  even 
color  all  through.  In  Surface  Coloring, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  coloring  material  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  block,  after 
the  concrete  has  set,  and  thus  forms  only 
a  thin  film  or  coating  on  the  outside. 

These  methods  of  applying  the  color 
each  have  their  special  disadvantages,  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  material.  The  free 
lime  in  the  concrete  has,  when  moist,  a 
strong  and  generally  injurious  chemical 
action  upon  most  of  the  ordinary  pig¬ 
ments,  and  comparatively  few  coloring 
matters  are  able  to  resist  it,  especially 
when  mixed  right  in  with  it.  It  has  at 
the  same  time  a  strong  action  upon  many 
kinds  of  organic  matter,  such  as  linseed 
oil,  used  in  paint.  Then,  too,  the  compact, 
but  friable  surface  of  concrete  makes  it 
difficult  to  force  a  stain  or  paint  into  the 
pores  far  enough  to  prevent  it  from  being 
easily  brushed  or  rubbed  off. 

For  our  particular  problem,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  question  of  expense  was  of  vital 
importance ;  and  this  limited  us  still  fur¬ 
ther  in  our  range  of  possible  pigments.  In 
the  matter  of  first  cost  it  is  evident  that 
some  form  of  surface  coloring  would  be 
cheapest.  But,  unless  great  pains  are 
taken  to  have  a  thoroughly  hard  perma¬ 
nent  surface  for  the  pigments  to  adhere 
to,  and  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  use 
of  linseed  oil,  the  Body  Coloring  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  satisfactory. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  sketch, 
briefly,  the  various  materials  that  can  be 
used  for  Body  Coloring,  and  later,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  different  methods  of  Surface 
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Coloring,  by  stains,  paints,  etc.  Our  ex¬ 
periments  hitherto  have  been  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  following  colors, — brown,  red, 
yellow,  buff,  black  and  green,  and  we  shall 
take  them  up  in  that  order : 

Brown. — Some  experiments  with  a 
vegetable  brown  made  from  partially 
carbonized  organic  matter,  gave  results 
which  were  unsatisfactory,  as  the  colors 
were  hard  and  uninteresting.  We  then 
made  a  series  of  experiments  with  two 
mineral  dyestuffs,  long  known  and  used 
for  staining  and  coloring  textiles,  but  not, 
we  believe,  used  hitherto  for  coloring  ce¬ 
ment  or  concrete.  These  were  the  orange- 
brown  iron-rust  color  and  the  manganese 
brown. 

A.  Iron  Rust. — This  color  is  the  same 
as  that  known  to  our  ancestors  for  dyeing 
homespuns,  and  is  still  used  for  coloring 
fishing  boat  sails  on  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  based  on  the  formation  in  the  concrete, 
of  a  reddish  brown  deposit  of  ferric  hy¬ 
droxide,  by  the  action  of  the  lime  of  the 
cement  on  a  soluble  salt  of  iron,  like  ferric 
chloride,  or  ferric  sulphate.  First  we  tried 
ferric  chloride  as  the  coloring  agent,  but 
we  found  later  that  strong  solutions  of 
ferric  sulphate  could  be  obtained  from  the 
chemical  manufacturers  at  a  low  price,  1.5 
to  1.6  cents  a  pound,  far  less  than  any 
other  soluble  ferric  salt. 

Unfortunately,  it  takes  a  very  large 
amount,  25  to  30  per  cent,  (of  the  weight 
of  concrete)  to  get  at  all  a  decided  color 
with  this  compound,  and  this  is  a  serious 
drawback  for  our  purposes. 

B.  Manganese  Brown. — This  color  is 
based  upon  the  formation  in  the  concrete 
of  brown  manganese  hydroxide  by  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  salt  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate.  The  latter  possesses  a  strong  rich 
purple  color,  which  in  the  presence  of 
oxidizable  material,  such  as  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  turns  at  once  to  a  full  seal  brown. 

This  reaction  has  been  known  and  used 
for  a  long  time  in  the  dyeing  of  textiles, 
and  an  interesting  application  of  it  was 
made  in  England  some  ten  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  the  Boer  War.  It  was  necessary  to 
send  to  the  front  all  the  available  troops, 


and  among  others  the  famous  old  cavalry 
regiment,  “The  Scots  Greys,”  renowned 
for  glorious  records  at  Waterloo  and  else¬ 
where,  was  called  out  for  service  in  South 
Africa.  Ever  since  its  formation,  some 
two  hundred  years  ago,  this  regiment  has 
been  mounted  on  white  or  gray  horses, 
and  it  was  strongly  hinted  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  that  it  was  foolish  to  dress  the 
cavalrymen  with  the  utmost  care  in  dull 
khaki  and  to  carefully  paint  brown  all 
metal  work,  from  their  sword  hilts  and 
stirrups  down  to  belt  buckles  and  uniform 
buttons,  and  yet  to  have  them  ride  horses 
of  such  a  conspicuous  color.  There  was 
no  time  to  train  new  mounts  for  them,  so 
an  eminent  dyeing  chemist  was  consulted, 
and  he  advised  sponging  over  the  horses 
every  morning  on  the  voyage  down,  with  a 
weak  solution  of  permanganate.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  most  satisfactory,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  the  Cape  each  horse  was 
thoroughly  stained  a  quiet  soft  brown 
shade. 

In  dyeing  textiles  the  organic  matter 
needed  for  the  reaction  is  taken  from  the 
cloth  or  yarn  itself,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  “tender”  it  in  the  process.  In  stain¬ 
ing  concrete  the  organic  matter  must  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  glucose  or  sugar, 
which  in  quite  small  quantities  will  change 
the  deep  purple  color  of  the  permanganate 
into  a  rich  seal  brown.  To  get  a  full  deep 
color  in  our  experiments  we  were  obliged 
to  use  some  24F2  per  cent,  (by  weight  of 
the  cement)  of  permanganate,  and  about 
y2  per  cent,  of  glucose.  The  price  of  per¬ 
manganate  is  about  8  cents  a  pound  and 
the  glucose  can  be  obtained,  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  concentrated  syrup,  at  a  little  less 
than  3  cents  a  pound. 

Red. — The  only  red  colors  practically 
available  for  Body  Coloring  are  the 
various  forms  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  some 
of  them  natural,  finely  ground  hematites 
from  Europe  or  this  country,  and  others 
artificial,  usually  a  residue  from  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  copperas  for  fuming  sulphuric 
acid. 

These  colors  differ  greatly  in  shade, 
price  and  coloring  power,  and  it  is  impo«=- 
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sible  to  cover  more  than  few  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  varieties  of  red  oxide  that  can 
be  obtained  for  this  purpose.  In  general, 
the  cheaper  colors  are  either  native  oxides 
of  rather  unsatisfactory  shades  and  low 
coloring  power,  or  else  are  more  expensive 
and  powerful  pigments  mixed  with  a  neu¬ 
tral  adulterant,  like  gypsum.  As  a  pig¬ 
ment  adds  nothing  to,  and  indeed  distinctly 
detracts  from,  the  strength  of  the  concrete, 
it  is  evidently  best  to  get  the  desired 
shades  by  small  amount  of  a  strong, 
though  high-priced,  color,  than  by  using  a 
cheap  and  weak  color  in  proportionately 
larger  quantities. 

After  experimenting  with  twenty  or 
more  different  colors  from  various  manu¬ 
facturers  the  best  results  were  obtained 
from  a  red  color  at  5  cents  a  pound,  from 
7)4  to  10  per  cent,  (of  the  weight  of 
cement)  being  needed  to  give  a  full  shade. 
The  addition  of  small  amounts  of  per¬ 
manganate  brown,  as  described  above, 
modifies  the  bright  red  color  and  gives  a 
more  pleasing  shade,  like  red  terra  cotta. 

Yellow. — For  this  color  the  only  avail¬ 
able  pigment  is  some  form  of  yellow  ocher 
which  can  be  obtained  both  strong  and 
cheap.  The  best  results  that  we  have  had 
came  from  the  use  of  a  strong  bright 
color,  price  2)4  cents,  which  when  used  to 
the  extent  of  8  per  cent,  of  the  cement 
gave  a  bright  tan  color.  This  yellow  can 
be  used  for  shading  the  red,  but  is  not  so 
effective  for  this  as  the  manganese  brown. 

Buff. — The  same  yellow  ocher  when 
mixed  with  small  amounts  of  the  perman¬ 
ganate  brown  will  give  various  shades  of 
yellowish  brown  or  buff  color.  Pleasant 
shades  are  obtained  by  using  5  per  cent,  of 
yellow  ocher  and  2)4  per  cent,  of  perman¬ 
ganate. 

Black. — In  case  black  shades  are  desired 
they  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  by 
using  some  of  the  carbon  or  lampblacks, 
sold  by  the  manufacturers  for  1  )4  cents 
a  pound  and  upward.  For  a  bluish 


shade  of  black  we  experimented  with 
some  success  with  a  black  iron  oxide,  im¬ 
ported  for  the  use  of  gas  works  at  or 
2  cents  a  pound.  Full  shades  would  need 
some  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  pigment. 

Green. — The  high  price  of  chromium 
oxide,  the  only  green  mineral  pigment, 
which  will  stand  the  action  of  lime,  pre¬ 
vents  its  use  for  body  coloring.  Good 
qualities  of  chromium  oxide  cost  from  40 
cents  a  pound  upward,  and  while  cheaper 
grades  are  in  the  market,  their  coloring 
value  is,  as  a  rule,  proportionally  lower. 

In  the  absence  of  a  strong  blue  which 
will  stand  the  action  of  lime,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  good  green  by  modifying 
the  color  produced  by  yellow  ocher. 
Ultramarine  blue  is  indeed  fast  to  lime; 
but  possesses  a  very  low  coloring  power 
when  mixed  with  other  pigments,  while 
the  strong  blue,  Prussian  blue,  which  is 
commonly  used  as  a  constituent  of  green 
paints,  is  very  easily  attacked  by  the 
cement. 

It  is  sometimes  possible,  with  light 
colored  materials,  to  obtain  pleasant  shades 
of  olive  green  by  mixing  yellow  ocher  with 
black  pigments,  if  the  latter  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  bluish  black.  We  made  several 
experiments  to  see  if  this  was  possible 
with  concrete,  using  both  carbon  black  and 
the  black  iron  oxide  just  mentioned  for 
the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  the  color  of 
the  natural  concrete  was  such  that  none  of 
these  experiments  gave  any  satisfactory 
results. 

It  seems  probable  that  for  greens  we 
must  depend  upon  some  form  of  surface 
coloring  and  not  of  body  coloring;  that  is, 
if  we  are  to  use  ordinary  cement,  and  sand 
and  gravel  of  the  usual  brown  shade.  By 
using  the  more  expensive  white  cement, 
and  crushed  bluestone  of  assorted  sizes, 
for  sand  and  gravel,  it  is  probable  that 
pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained  with  the 
above  combination.  With  the  ordinary 
materials,  however,  the  color  was  killed. 


Editor’s  Note: — Professor  Pellew  has  signified  his  willingness  to  answer  all  letters  sent 
to  him  through  The  Craftsman  on  the  question  of  coloring  concrete.  He  feels  that  many 
questions  may  arise  in  the  desire  for  certain  variation  of  color  and  cone  or  material,  and  he 
places  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Professor  Pellew,  care  of  The  Craftsman,  41  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 
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THREE  CRAFTSMAN  CHAIRS  AND  THREE 
LAMPS  GIVEN  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HOME 
CABINETMAKERS 


WE  have  been  requested  by  several 
of  our  subscribers,  who  like  to 
make  pieces  of  furniture  for  their 
own  use,  to  publish  instructions 
and  detail  drawings  that  will  enable  them 
to  make  some  of  the  Craftsman  chairs. 
Also  we  have  received  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  directions  and  drawings  for 
making  the  three  lamps  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  department  in  the  October, 
1909,  issue  of  this  magazine.  Therefore 
the  models  we  give  this  month  for  cabinet 
work  and  metal  work  are  in  answer  to 
these  two  inquiries. 

For  the  furniture  we  have  chosen  three 


chairs  of  the  type  that  will  be  most  gen¬ 
erally  useful;  an  occasional  or  side  chair, 

such  as  may  be 
used  either  in 
the  dining  room, 
living  room,  hall 
or  bedroom — in 
fact,  in  any 
place  where  an 
arm  chair  or 
rocker  is  not  re- 
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quired ;  a  plain 
arm  chair  and  a 
large  reclining 
chair.  We  would 
recommend  that 
oak  be  used  for 
the  framework 
of  all  three. 
Soft  -  finished 
leather,  made  of 
cowhide,  should 
be  used  to  up¬ 
holster  the  seats 


CRAFTSMAN 
SIDE  CHAIR. 


and  to  cover  the  large  back  cushion  of  the 
reclining  chair.  The  detail  drawings  of  all 
three  chairs,  if  carefully  studied,  will  show 
any  worker  who  has  even  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  joinery  how  the  wood  for  the 
frames  is  to  be  cut  and  shaped. 

In  shaping  the  wood  for  the  side  chair, 
the  worker  will  notice  that  the  front  posts 
are  tapered  slightly  from  the  bottom  rail 
down  to  the  end,  because  if  they  were  left 
straight  and  square  the  whole  piece  would 
be  given  an  effect  of  clumsiness  and 
crudity  very  undesirable  in  a  well-made 
piece  of  furniture.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  given  to  all  the  details  of  the 
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construction ;  otherwise  the  piece  is  liable 
to  be  shaky  and  to  rack  apart  with  use. 
Therefore  all  the  rails,  which  are  tenoned 
at  the  ends  so  that  they  fit  into  the  mor¬ 
tises  made  in  the  posts,  are  firmly  secured 
to  the  posts  with  dowel  pins,  or  little  round 
pegs  of  wood  which  may  either  be  made 
on  the  turning  lathe  by  the  worker  or 
ordered  from  some  large  shop  where  they 
are  made  by  machinery.  These  dowel  pins 
are  about  Ya,  of  an  inch  long  and  are 
driven  into  holes  that  fit  them  exactly,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pin  the  tenon  firmly  to 
the  post.  As  the  pins  should  be  no  larger 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  them  5/16  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  making  a  chair  of  this  kind  the  whole 
frame  should  be  plumb  so  that  the  seat  is 
absolutely  level,  but  as  this  would  make 
the  chair  very  uncomfortable,  the  right 
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slant  is  given  after  the  piece  is 
complete.  This  is  done  by  cut¬ 
ting  about  Y2  or  Y\  of  an  inch 
off  the  bottom  of  each  back  post 
so  that  the  chair  is  given  a  very 
slight  tilt  backward.  This  cut¬ 
ting  should  not  be  done  until 
after  the  chair  square  is  finished, 
because  it  is  much  easier  to 
“plumb  up”  the  chair  and  to 
make  the  posts  perfectly  level 
than  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
cut  them  off  before  the  frame 
was  put  together. 

The  back  rail,  which  forms 
part  of  the  seat  frame,  should  be 
set  a  little  forward  so  that  it  is 
flush  with  the  face  of  the  back 
posts.  The  curved  side  rails  are 
centered  in  the  posts  and  a  small 
corner  block  should  be  screwed 
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into  each  corner  t®  support  the  inner  seat 
frame.  This  block,  which  is  hidden  when 
the  chair  is  completed,  should  be  put  in  so 
that  a  space  of  i}4  inches  is  left  between 
the  top  of  the  block  and  the  top  of  the  seat 
rails. 

The  upper  and  lower  rails,  which  extend 
between  the  two  back  posts  and  form  the 
back  of  the  chair,  are  mortised  and  dow¬ 
eled  through.  The  three  upright  slats  are 
also  mortised  into  the  rails  but  without  the 
dowel  pins,  as  no  great  strength  is  required 
in  this  place. 

Next  comes  the  making  of  the  inner 
seat  frame,  for  this  chair  is  made  with 
what  is  called  a  slip  seat,  or  a  seat  that  is 
made  and  upholstered  separately  and  then 
slipped  inside  of  the  frame  of  the  chair. 
The  seat  frame  may  be  made  of  iH  inch 
x  inch  hard  wood,  with  the  corners 
mortised  and  firmly  glued.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  make  it  small  enough  to  allow 
it  to  slip  into  the  frame  of  the  chair  after 


the  leather  has  been  drawn  over  it,  but  it 
should  fit  tightly  into  the  chair  when  it  is 
finished. 

The  seat  itself  is  made  by  tacking  a  strip 
of  strong  webbing,  about  354  inches  wide, 
over  the  top  of  this  inner  frame.  These 
strips  are  interlaced  like  basket  work  so 
closely  that  it  is  almost  solid,  and  when 
stretched  tightly  over  the  frame  and  tacked 
firmly  to  the  wood  it  forms  a  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  the  padding  above.  This  padding 
is  made  of  soft  cotton,  which  is  picked 
apart  and  laid  evenly  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  seat,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
no  hollows  and  pad  the  center  a  little  more 
thickly  than  the  edges. 

The  leather  covering  should  then  be 
stretched  tightly  over  both  padding  and 
frame  and  tacked  firmly  on  the  under  side 
of  the  frame.  Lastly,  a  square  of  some 
thin,  cheap  material  should  be  tacked 
neatly  over  the  whole  bottom,  concealing 
the  webbing  and  the  edges  of  the  leather. 
After  the  seat  is  finished  it  should  be 
pressed  into  the  chair  frame,  where,  if  it 
is  properly  made,  it  will  fit  smoothly  and 
tightly. 

The  arm  chair  is  designed  for  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  the  occasional  chair  which 
has  just  been  described,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  precisely  the  same. 
As  arm  chairs  are  always 
made  larger  in  proportion 
than  the  side  chairs  of  the 
same  design,  the  frame  is 
heavier  throughout  and  a 
stronger  seat  frame  should 
be  used  to  stretch  the  leather 
over,  as  the  larger  seat  re¬ 
quires  that  the  leather  be 
very  tightly  stretched  to  pre¬ 
vent  sagging  in  the  middle. 
In  the  case  of  the  arm  chair 
the  front  posts  are  run  up  to 
support  the  arms,  which  are 
pinned  to  the  post  with 
dowel  pins.  The  arm  is  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened  by  setting 
a  small  bracket  just  below. 
This  is  securely  glued  into 
place,  and  not  only  gives 
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added  strength  but  furnishes 
a  graceful  curved  line  which 
relieves  the  severity  of  the 
piece. 

The  framework  of  the  re¬ 
clining  chair  is  much  heavier 
than  that  of  the  arm  chair, 
because  a  comparatively  sta¬ 
tionary  piece  of  furniture  like 
a  large  easy  chair  permits 
a  certain  massiveness  that 
would  be  undesirable  in  chairs 
that  are  likely  to  be  moved 
frequently  from  place  to  place. 
The  main  features  of  the  con¬ 
struction  are  given  in  the  de¬ 
tail  drawing.  With  the  ex- 


they  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
already  described,  the  only  differences 
being  those  which  would  naturally  exist 
between  a  large  and  a  small  chair.  The 
mortise  -  and  -  tenon  construction  is,  of 
course,  used  throughout,  and  each  tenon 
should  be  carefully  doweled  into  place. 
The  tenons  of  the  rails  pass  through  the 
posts  and  project  slight¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  manner 
of  putting  the  piece  to¬ 
gether  is  both  revealed 
and  emphasized.  The 
tops  of  the  front  posts 
are  cut  so  that  on  each 
one  a  tenon  about  1J/2 
inches  square  projects 
through  a  mortise  made 
in  the  arm  which  it  sup¬ 
ports.  All  these  tenons 
are  to  be  carefully  bev- 
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tinctly  decorative  in  ef¬ 
fect.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  arm  chair  just  de¬ 
scribed,  the  arms  have 
the  additional  support 
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of  long,  graceful 
brackets  that  are 
set  against  the 
outer  sides  of  the 
two  front  posts. 

As  the  backward 
tilt  of  a  reclining 
chair  is  much  more 
pronounced  than  in 
the  case  of  the  side 
chair  or  the  arm 
chair,  the  lower 
side  rails  of  this 
chair  are  dropped 
in  the  back  to  the 
depth  of  about  one 
inch. 

The  back,  of 
course,  is  adjust¬ 
able  and  is  raised 
or  lowered  by 
means  of  wooden 
pins  placed  in  holes 
bored  in  the  inner 

edge  of  the  arms.  1  -  - 

The  back  itself  is 

fastened  to  the  framework  of  the  chair  by 
means  of  pins  upon  which  it  swings.  This 
is  done  by  boring  a  hole  through  each  one 
of  the  uprights  of  the  back  about  ij/> 
inches  from  the  bottom,  and  boring  corre¬ 
sponding  holes  in  the  back  posts — or  legs 
— of  the  chair,  from  the  inside.  These 
holes  of  course  do  not  pierce  entirely 
through  the  legs,  but  are  sunk  sufficiently 
deep  to  afford  a  firm  hold  for  the  pins 
which  are  driven  into  them.  These  pins 
should  fit  very  tightly  into  the  holes  made 
in  the  posts  and  more  loosely  in  the  holes 
made  in  the  uprights  of  the  back,  as  this 
allows  the  back  to  swing.  The  easiest  way 
to  insure  the  right  adjustment  of  the  pins 
would  be  to  make  the  holes  in  the  posts  a 
trifle  smaller  than  those  in  the  uprights  of 
the  back.  Four  holes  are  then  bored  into 
the  inside  edge  of  each  arm  at  the  back, 
the  last  hole  beinsr  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  end.  These  holes  should  be  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  stout  wooden 
pins,  each  about  two  inches  long,  should 
be  made  to  give  the  needed  support  for  the 
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CRAFTSMAN  ROOF  LAMP  :  WORKING 
DESIGN  FOR  FIGURE  ONE  IN  THE 
CRAFTSMAN  FOR  OCTOBER,  I9O9. 

back.  These  pins  should  be  square  at  the 
outside  end  where  the  back  rests  against 
them,  and  much  smaller  and  round  like 
dowel  pins  where  they  fit  into  the  holes 
made  in  the  arm  of  the  chair.  The 
shoulder  that  is  made  by  the  square  part 
of  the  pin  prevents  it  from  slipping. 

The  seat  of  this  reclining  chair  is  made 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  seats  of 
the  other  two  chairs,  except  that  this  one 
is  thicker  and  is  furnished  with  springs. 
The  inner  frame  of  hard  wood,  about  two 
inches  wide  and  of  an  inch  thick, .  is 
made  as  already  described,  and  the  strips 
of  webbing  are  stretched  over  it  and  inter¬ 
laced  in  just  the  same  way.  Then  twelve 
springs  are  sewed  to  the  webbing,  care 
being  taken  to  place  them  where  the 
strands  cross  and  to  stitch  them  firmly,  so 
that  the  support  afforded  will  be  as  strong 
as  possible.  Then  a  strong  cord  is 
stretched  over  the  tops  of  the  springs  to 
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WOODEN  LAMP  WITH  GLASS  SHADE 
CORRESPONDING  WITH  FIGURE  TWO  IN 
THE  CRAFTSMAN  FOR  OCTOBER,  1909. 

hold  them  in  place.  This  should  be  drawn 
down  tightly  both  ways  and  tied  to  each 
spring  as  it  passes  over  it,  making  all  firm 
and  secure  so  that  no  amount  of  wear  will 
make  the  springs  slip  out  of  place.  It  is 
important  that  care  should  be  exercised  in 
this  matter,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
adjust  a  spring  after  the  leather  is  on. 
After  the  springs  are  securely  fastened  to 
the  webbing  a  layer  of  burlap  should  be 
stretched  over  them  and  tacked  to  the  edge 
of  the  frame.  This  also  should  be  drawn 
very  tightly  and  sewed  to  each  spring. 
Then  a  layer  of  tow,  about  one  inch  in 
depth,  should  be  laid  evenly  over  the  bur¬ 
lap  and  sewn  firmly  down  to  it.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  some  loose  tow  should  be 
spread,  taking  care  to  leave  no  humps  or 
hollows,  and  this  again  should  be  covered 
with  a  smoothly-packed  layer  of  curled 
hair  about  two  inches  in  depth,  special 


care  being  taken  to  build  up  the  edges 
firmly  and  evenly.  Another  layer  of  bur¬ 
lap  is  then  placed  over  the  hair,  and  the 
edges  are  all  stitched  so  that  the  hair  is 
kept  in  place  and  the  edges  well  filled. 
Lastly,  the  leather  is  stretched  over  the 
frame  and  tacked  to  it  as  already  de¬ 
scribed.  The  seat  is  now  ready  to  slip  into 
the  frame  of  the  chair,  where  it  is  held 
firmly  by  two  cleats  screwed  to  the  front 
and  back  rails  to  afford  a  support  for  the 
inner  seat  frame.  The  seat  of  this  chair 
has  a  drop  of  about  two  inches  in  the  back. 
The  back  itself  is  not  upholstered,  but  is 
made  comfortable  by  a  large,  loose  cushion 
covered  with  soft  leather  or  sheepskin  and 
filled  with  cotton  floss. 

THE  standards  of  all  three  of  the  lamps 
shown  here  are  made  of  carefully 
selected  quartered  oak,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  each  one  is  shown  in  the  detail 
drawings.  The  joints  are  all  carefully 


DETAIL  OF  METAL  BAND  FOR  LAMP 
MARKED  FIGURE  TWO. 

mortised  and  doweled,  so  that  each  stand¬ 
ard,  if  properly  made,  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  joinery.  The  first  one  shown,  which  we 
call  the  “roof  lamp,”  has  a  triangular 
shade,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  steep-pitched 
roof,  that  can  be  tilted  at  will.  This  shade 
measures  inches  in  length  by  8  inches 
across  the  base  of  the  triangle.  The  two 
end  panels  are  of  hammered  copper  and 
the  sides  of  the  shade  are  made  of  antique 
glass  which  may  be  of  any  color  desired, 
provided  it  harmonizes  with  the  glowing, 
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brownish  tone  of  the  copper.  In  order  to 
give  a  diffused  light,  these  glass  sides  are 
lined  with  white  porcelain.  If  a  single 
sheet  of  brown  paper  is  slipped  between 
the  porcelain  and  the  outer  glass,  the  light 
that  shines  through  the  shade  will  have  a 
beautiful  soft  brownish  glow,  while  any¬ 
one  sitting  near  the  lamp  will  get  a  clear 
white  light,  that  is  excellent  to  read  by, 
reflected  from  the  white  porcelain  lining. 
The  framework  of  the  shade  is  made  by 
cutting  a  piece  of  No.  20  (Brown  and 
Sharpe  gauge)  copper  to  the  full  size  that 
includes  both  halves.  The  openings  for 
the  glass  are  chiseled  out  and  filed  inside 
and  out.  Then  the  ridges  that  hold  the 
glass  are  hammered  up.  Flanges  about 
34  of  an  inch  wide  are  left  at  either  end 
of  the  side  panels,  and  these  flanges  are 
bent  over  to  hold  the  triangular  metal  ends 
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of  the  shade,  which  are  slipped  under  them 
and  riveted  fast  after  the  central  strip  has 
been  bent  in  the  middle  at  right  angles,  to 
form  what  might  be  called  the  ridge  pole 
of  the  little  roof.  A  strip  of  copper  34  of 
an  inch  wide  is  riveted  to  the  bottom  of 
each  end  to  give  a  finish  that  corresponds 
to  the  flanges  above.  This  makes  a  tri¬ 
angular  border,  34  of  an  inch  wide,  on  all 
three  sides. 

On  the  inside  of  the  shade  strips  of 
metal  are  cut  and  bent  to  hold  the  glass, 
as  shown  in  the  detail.  At  the  ends  the 
strips  are  riveted,  but  the  bottom  strip  is 
fastened  with  screws  so  that  the  glass  may 
be  removed  in  case  any  necessity  should 
arise  for  changing  it.  A  metal  tube  passes 
up  from  the  base  through  the  wood  stand¬ 
ard  and  extends  through  the  ends  of  the 
shade.  The  shade  is  fastened  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  by  a  locknut  inside,  and  the  outside 
end  of  the  tube  forms  a  shoulder  which 
rests  against  the  metal  end  of  the  shade. 
A  rubber  bushing  is  screwed  into  the  outer 
end  of  the  tube  and  serves  to  insulate  the 
wire.  Regulation  lamp  wire  with  the 
standard  socket  is  used  for  the  lights. 
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SANCE. 
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FEELING  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


NATIONAL  QUALITY  IN  CARVING 


The  second  lamp  stands  upon  a  plain  electric  switch  arrangement  that  is  used 


weoden  shaft,  banded  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  with  copper  and  mounted  on  a  square 
base  to  which  it  is  firmly  mortised.  A 
small  iron  pipe  or  tube  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  standard  to  carry  the  electric 
wire,  and  the  top  of  this  pipe  is  threaded 
so  that  the  socket  of  the  electric  lamp  may 
be  screwed  in.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube 
is  fastened  to  the  base  of  the  lamp  with  a 
locknut  screwed  to  the  tube,  and  a  small 
hole  is  bored  in  the  side  of  the  base  to 
admit  the  cord.  The  only  pieces  of  metal 
work  on  the  standard  of  this  lamp  are  the 
copper  bands  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  and  four  copper  supports,  tapered 
down  to  the  ends,  which  hold  the  shade. 
At  the  base  these  supports  are  bent  down 
so  that  they  slip  between  the  copper  band 
and  the  grooves  in  the  four  sides  of  the 
post.  Detail  No.  I  shows  the  exact  con¬ 
struction  of  the  shade  holder,  which  is  the 
same  with  either  or  a  sweet  grass  shade. 

The  third  lamp  has  a  very  graceful 
standard,  a  beautiful  line  being  given  by 
the  curved  pieces  of  wood  which  are  dow¬ 
eled  to  the  four  sides  of  the  central  shaft 
and  extend  to  the  edges  of  the  square  base. 
This  construction  is  fully  explained  in  the 
detail  drawing.  The  metal  band  at  the 
top  is  used  to  support  the  shade  holder  in 
the  same  way  as  the  one  already  described. 
The  special  feature  of  this  lamp  is  the 


to  control  the  lights,  of  which  there  are 
three.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  lamps, 
a  metal  tube  extends  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  shaft,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  shade.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  switch  is  set  inside  of  a  metal  ball 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  key 
or  knob  that  controls  it  is  on  top  of  the 
ball.  Three  narrow  metal  lugs  are  riveted 
to  the  under  half  of  the  ball,  and  the  upper 
half  is  screwed  to  these  lugs  so  that  both 
halves  are  bound  together.  Three  bush¬ 
ings  are  screwed  through  the  under  part 
of  the  ball  to  hold  the  sockets.  In  detail 
No.  2,  D  represents  the  lugs  that  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  two  halves  of  the  ball ;  C  is  the 
bushing  that  holds  the  socket  to  the  ball ; 
A  is  the  locknut  that  binds  the  ball  to  the 
tube  and  to  the  shoulder  nut  B.  The  wires 
are  drawn  up  through  the  stem  from  the 
base  of  the  lamp  to  the  ball,  and  the  con¬ 
nections  for  each  light  are  made  there. 
The  knob  at  the  top  turns  on  all  three 
lights,  but  chains  attached  to  each  lamp 
regulate  the  number  of  lights  desired. 

The  half-tone  illustrations  of  these 
lamps  appeared  in  the  October  number, 
but  owing  to  an  error  in  captioning  the 
cuts,  Design  No.  2  was  marked  No.  3,  and 
vice  versa.  The  right  numbering  appears 
in  the  description  appended  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  is  followed  here. 


NATIONAL  QUALITIES  THAT  ARE  EXPRESSED 
BY  THE  CARVINGS  IN  OLD  FRENCH  AND 
ENGLISH  CHURCHES 


IN  the  thirteenth  century,  while  the 
English  workman  was  still  carving 
comparatively  simple  forms  with  a 
certain  naive  directness  and  crudity 
that  showed  how  strongly  the  quality 
of  the  Saxon  persisted  even  under 
Norman  domination,  Louis  IX  of  France, 
just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  was 
personally  directing  the  building  in  Paris 
of  the  stately  shrine  still  known  as 
La  Sainte  Chapelle.  Intended  as  it 
was  to  serve  merely  as  a  worthy  rest¬ 
ing  place  for  the  sacred  relics  the  king  had 


brought  from  Palestine,  rather  than  as  a 
place  for  public  worship,  this  small  chapel, 
even  today,  is  like  a  jewel.  The  great 
stained  glass  windows  of  which  the  walls 
are  almost  entirely  made  deserve  a  story 
to  themselves,  and  the  gorgeous  painting 
and  gilding  of  the  stone  columns,  arches 
and  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  interior  would 
furnish  material  for  a  whole  book  on  the 
semi-barbaric  decoration  that  characterized 
the  Norman  period ;  but  it  is  with  the 
carvings  that  we  have  to  do,  and  one  or 
two  examples  serve  to  show  the  character 
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of  the  whole.  The  absolute  naivete  of  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  period  is  shown  by 
the  “Condemnation  of  Adam,’’  one  of  the 
sculptures  that  decorate  the  loggia,  and 
the  imaginative  quality  of  the  art  of  that 
wonderful  century  is  beautifully  exempli- 
of  the  flying  angels,  who  support  the 
crown  of  thorns  at  the  top  of  the  arch, 
full  of  an  airy  spiritual  grace,  but  the 
adoring  angels  on  either  side  and  above 
express  the  very  ecstasy  of  devotion. 

But  in  England  one  almost  feels  the 
hearty  grasp  of  a  work-hardened  hand  as 
one  touches  the  surface  of  the  rough  stone 
which  has  been  so  lovingly  caressed  into 
robust,  decorative  forms.  There  is  such  a 
manly  note  in  all  this  old  English  carving 
in  stone  and  in  the  scarcely  less  enduring 
oak.  It  is  all  on  a  big  scale ;  not  too 
careful  about  detail  and  surface  finish,  but 
full  of  the  hearty  joy  and  triumph  of 
creation.  And  it  is  all  so  well  made ;  the 
masonry  is  so  enduring;  the  joinery  so 
perfect  that  as  one  examines  it  carefully 
the  workmanship  that  went  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  thing  itself  seems  to  be  the  only 
decoration  it  needs.  But  the  workman  had 
an  added  word  to  say,  so  to  the  low,  round 
arches  and  short  sturdy  pillars  of  the  crypt 
which  has  borne  the  weight  of  Oxford 
Castle  since  the  days  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  were  added  simple  zigzag  pat¬ 
terns,  no  two  alike,  roughly  cut  in  the 
stone  of  each  capital.  This  simple  orna¬ 
mentation  is  primitive  enough  to  be  purely 
Saxon, — for  unquestionably  it  was  done 
with  the  small  axe  which  the  Saxons 
used  to  hack  out  their  patterns  in  the 
stone,  but  the  primitive  axed  decoration 
in  zigzags  was  also  characteristic  of  early 
Norman  architecture  and  was  done  by 
Norman  workmen  as  well  as  Saxon. 

At  a  little  later  period  the  carving  on 
stone  pillars  and  archways,  while  still  very 
primitive  in  character,  began  to  show 
traces  of  French  influence  in  the  addition 
of  more  elaborate  ornamentation.  The 
beginning  of  this  transition  period  is 
shown  in  the  old  Norman  doorway  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  at  Ifflev,  where 
the  simple  notching  appears  on  the  edges 
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of  the  arch,  but  the  stone  that  actually 
fled  in  the  archway  that  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Reliquary.  Not  only  are  the  forms 
frames  the  door  is  decorated  with  a  series 
of  fairly  well  executed  rosettes.  The 
transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English 
Gothic,  when  the  pointed  form  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  round  arch  and  all 
the  spaces  were  filled  with  a  more  or  less 
intricate  foliated  pattern,  is  shown  in  the 
Norman  doorway  of  the  church  at  Pat- 
ricksbourne  near  Canterbury,  while  the 
full  development  of  the  decorative  forms 
that  characterize  English  Gothic  appear 
in  the  carvings  of  the  chapel  of  Magdalen 
College,  in  Oxford,  which  was  built  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Here  the  restraint 
and  simplicity  of  the  plain  rib-vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  also  of  the  upper  walls,  which  are 
thus  made  merely  a  framing  for  the  great 
stained  glass  windows,  contrasts  beauti¬ 
fully  with  the  wealth  of  decoration  seen  in 
the  great  reredos,  filled  with  carven  images 
of  saints  and  angels,  and  in  the  elaborate 
fretwork  of  the  choir  screen  and  carved 
oaken  stalls. 

Throughout  all  these  varying  forms  of 
expression  the  religious  spirit  predomi¬ 
nates  during  the  whole  Gothic  period,  but 
with  the  waning  of  the  devotional  attitude 
and  consequently  of  the  simplicity  of 
thought  and  belief  which  gave  such  won¬ 
derful  freedom  of  self-expression  to  the 
artisan,  came  the  later  transition  from  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Gothic  to  the  more 
intentional  and  artificial  decorations  of  the 
Renaissance,  of  which  no  better  example 
exists  than  is  seen  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Etienne-du-Mont  in  Paris.  Here  elabora¬ 
tion  of  carving  in  stone  and  wood  is  seen 
at  its  utmost,  but  with  a  strange  and  capri¬ 
cious  mingling  of  Gothic  and  classical 
forms.  Of  its  kind  the  church  is  charm¬ 
ing,  and  it  expresses  absolutely  the  spirit 
of  its  own  gay,  light-hearted  epoch,  but  to 
one  who  has  followed  the  development  of 
the  artisan’s  skill  with  his  chisel  from  the 
days  when  the  chisel  first  replaced  the  axe, 
it  marks  the  decadence  of  the  old  joyous 
spirit  of  craftsmanship  and  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  desire  to  achieve  elabora¬ 
tion  for  its  own  sake. 


THE  COOPERATIVE  SPIRIT  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
FUTURE  PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY 

“And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.”  Isaiah  2 14. 


WHEN  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
strife  and  jar  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that,  in  spite  of  apparently  un¬ 
availing  struggle  and  countless  discourage¬ 
ments,  we  are  day  by  day  swelling  the 
huge  stream  of  endeavor  which,  by  the 
universal  law  of  progress,  must  ultimately 
bring  us  to  the  desired  goal.  It  is  only 
when  we  pause  for  a  little,  to  sum  up 
what  has  already  been  done  and  to  map 
out  the  best  course  for  the  future,  that  we 
perceive  how  far  we  have  advanced  and 
that  even  now  we  have  all  around  us  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  human  development. 

And,  partly  because  of  the  unremitting 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  discover 
the  right  remedy  for  conditions  that  retard 
us  in  our  advance, — efforts  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  have  for  the  most 
part  ended  in  failure, — we  are  a  little  too 
prone  to  distrust  the  practicability  of  a 
theory  that  has  been  tried  again  and  again 
with  only  partial  success,  forgetting  that 
every  complete  success  must  be  the  result 
of  countless  experiments  that  do  good 
service  in  showing  the  weak  points  in  an 
idea  as  well  as  the  element  in  it  that  de¬ 
serves  to  live. 

For  example,  the  word  “cooperation” 
brings  to  most  of  us  little  more  than  a 
mental  picture  of  the  countless  short-lived 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  apply  to 
everyday  human  life  a  principle  that  at 


first  sight  would  seem  to  demand  an  entire 
change  in  human  nature.  We  remember 
the  many  cooperative  communities  that 
have  begun  their  existence  amid  a  blaze 
of  enthusiasm  and  after  a  few  years  have 
flickered  out  because  their  ideals  were  not 
rooted  deeply  enough  to  stand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  contact  with  ordinary  life.  We 
think  of  the  profit-sharing  and  prosperity¬ 
sharing  experiments  of  philanthropic  man¬ 
ufacturers,  who  have  honestly  felt  that  it 
was  only  right  and  just  to  share  results 
with  the  men  whose  daily  toil  had  assured 
their  success,  and  we  remember  that  in 
almost  every  case  such  an  experiment,  if 
not  an  out-and-out  failure,  has  proven  at 
best  only  a  modified  success.  We  remem¬ 
ber  that  philanthropic  and  charitable 
organizations,  however  well  intentioned, 
have  done  but  little  to  lessen  the  vast  sum 
of  human  misery  and  degradation,  and  so 
we  are  apt  to  utter  hasty  generalizations 
as  to  the  unchanging  character  of  human 
nature,  and  to  brush  aside  as  impractical 
and  Utopian  any  suggestion  for  further 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

Yet  in  spite  of  our  pessimism  and  un¬ 
belief  we  are,  now  and  again,  forced  to 
admit  that  all  these  efforts  have  been  so 
far  from  being  utterly  futile  that  even 
now  we  have  every  reason  to  look  for¬ 
ward  confidently  to  the  day  when,  solely 
because  of  the  wider  understanding  and 
application  of  the  principle  of  true  co¬ 
operation,  the  present  age  of  class  antag- 
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onism  and  highly  specialized  industrialism, 
with  all  its  poverty,  misery  and  bitterness 
of  revolt,  will  be  succeeded  by  a  broadly 
humanitarian  age, — an  age  of  prosperity, 
peace  and  international  goodwill  which 
will  as  certainly  grow  out  of  the  turmoil 
of  present-day  conditions  as  a  lily  grows 
from  the  bulb  that  is  buried  deep  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 

The  great  obstacle  that  hitherto  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  approaching 
change  has  been  our  own  unwillingness  to 
abandon  our  long-established  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things  and  to  admit  the  immense  re¬ 
adjustment  of  moral  values  that  is  going 
on  all  over  the  world.  Forces  for  good 
that  are  themselves  the  outcome  of  ages 
of  strife  and  suffering  are  shaping  our 
destiny  today,  and  these  forces  reach  down 
to  impulses  as  primitive  and  as  profound 
as  those  of  the  struggle  itself, — the  im¬ 
pulses  toward  mutual  aid,  forbearance  and 
kindliness,  without  which  the  race  would 
have  perished.  We  see  that  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  preserve  peace  only  by 
sleeping  upon  their  arms ;  that  organized 
capital  and  organized  labor  are  ready  at 
any  moment  to  flv  at  one  another’s  throats  ; 
that  the  modern  spirit  of  democracy  is 
everywhere  rising  up  in  active  warfare 
against  the  older  forms  of  government ; 
but  we  do  not  realize  that  these  very  con¬ 
ditions  are  working  together  toward  the 
development  among  the  common  people 
of  a  cosmopolitan  interest  in  human  af¬ 
fairs,  and  that  this  widening  of  the  horizon 
has  already  brought  into  being  a  social 
sympathy  that  is  slowly  undermining  the 
old  order  of  things  and  breaking  down 
barriers  of  class  and  national  prejudice, 
until  even  now  it  extends  beyond  national 
and  social  boundaries  in  a  spirit  of  broth¬ 
erhood  that  embraces  all  humanity. 

And  at  the  root  of  this  great  change  lies 
the  one  universal  principle  of  cooperation, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  civilization  until  at 
last  its  power  is  acknowledged.  Every 
fresh  development  of  industrial  efficiency 
and  economy,  in  our  own  day.  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  it ;  every  fresh  effort  of 
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philanthropy  has  indicated  an  awakening 
social  conscience  that  ultimately  would 
make  it  possible ;  every  new  facility  for 
swift  and  direct  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation  has  brought  it  nearer,  and  now 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can 
begin  to  see  something  of  its  power,  as 
well  as  its  immense  significance  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  whole  trend  of  our  modern 
civilization. 

That  this  new  spirit  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  helpfulness  has  grown  up 
among  us  is  due,  not  to  any  change  in 
human  nature,  but  to  the  natural  growth 
of  conditions  which  have  given  a  new 
direction  to  energies  that  have  hitherto 
found  vent  in  warfare.  War  could  not 
exist  except  for  the  clash  of  two  opposing 
forces,  and  when  these  forces  cease  to 
array  themselves  in  opposition  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  combine  their  erlergies  in  co¬ 
operating  toward  a  common  end,  peace, 
which  is  nothing  after  all  but  mutual 
understanding,  is  the  natural  outcome. 
Moreover,  it  would  seem  just  now  that 
everything  is  working  together  toward  the 
establishment  of  this  universal  understand¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
bringing  it  about  is  the  movement  of 
peoples  from  land  to  land, — the  tendency 
toward  emigration  which,  either  from  po¬ 
litical  or  industrial  oppression,  has  been 
established  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
This  country  is  one  of  the  great  goals  of 
emigration.  All  nations  come  to  us,  and 
we  realize  more  keenly  perhaps  than  others 
the  inevitable  effect  of  this  interchange  of 
nationalities,  because  of  what  we  see  in 
our  own  great  industrial  centers  of  the 
result  of  such  intermingling  and  its  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  future  of  the  world.  Israel 
Zangwill  has  called  America  the  melting 
pot  of  civilization,  in  which  all  ancient 
religious,  national  and  class  prejudices 
must  be  destroyed,  for  it  is  in  this  country 
that  the  workers  of  all  nationalities  meet 
on  common  ground  and  develop  mutual 
kindliness  and  understanding  under  the 
pressure  of  industrial  conditions  which 
produce  among  them  a  common  need  and 
force  them  to  make  common  cause  against 
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it  that  they  may  live.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  national  prejudices  and  antip¬ 
athies  of  the  people  who  are  thus  forced 
together,  their  children  are  all  of  one 
nationality.  Furthermore,  they  are  born 
into  a  state  of  society  so  fluid  that  it  rests 
with  almost  any  man  whether  he  shall 
remain  a  denizen  of  the  slums  and  a 
mechanical  worker  in  the  factories,  or 
work  his  way  to  the  top. 

Even  the  forces  which  seem  most  hostile 
to  the  growth  of  a  better  understanding 
in  the  industrial  world  work  powerfully 
toward  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
solidarity  among  the  workers.  The  labor 
unions,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  have 
done  wonders,  in  bringing  together  men  of 
different  and  often  hostile  nationalities, 
and  in  giving  them  sufficient  courage  and 
self-respect  to  grapple  with  oppressive 
conditions  instead  of  sullenly  submitting 
to  them.  And,  as  the  oppression  endured 
from  powerful  and  ruthless  business  or¬ 
ganizations  has  unquestionably  done  much 
to  weld  together  the  mass  of  the  workers 
on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  the  efforts 
of  more  humane  and  far-sighted  concerns 
to  equalize  conditions  a  little  by  giving  the 
worker  a  chance  have  made  it  possible  to 
establish  between  employer  and  employee 
a  better  and  more  human  understanding. 
Hence,  every  sincere  effort,  whether  mis¬ 
taken  or  not,  toward  bettering  social  con¬ 
ditions  has  been  one  more  step  toward  the 
development  of  social  conscience  on  both 
sides,  and  with  every  such  development 
another  class  barrier  goes  down. 

It  is  significant  that,  during  the  past 
decade  or  so,  these  efforts  have  been 
legion.  Already  they  have  brought  about 
the  wiping  out  of  the  worst  slums ;  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  and  breath¬ 
ing  spaces,  a  world-wide  movement  to¬ 
ward  better  housing  and  more  sanitary 
conditions,  especially  in  the  crowded  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  great  cities.  We  owe  to  it  the 
regulation,  and  in  many  places  the  aboli¬ 
tion,  of  child  labor ;  the  laws  abolishing  the 
worst  sweatshop  conditions  and  the  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  all  boys  and  girls  a 


sound  and  practical  industrial  education 
that  will  release  them  forever  from  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor.  We  owe  also  to 
this  awakened  social  conscience  the  public 
baths,  gymnasiums,  parks  and  libraries 
that  are  free  to  all  and  that  place  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  some  chance  of 
health,  pleasure  and  mental  development. 
And  now,  encouraged  by  past  victories,  it 
is  beginning  to  strike  out  more  boldly  and 
to  declare  openly  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  well-to-do  and  powerful  to  give  liber¬ 
ally  of  their  substance  to  provide  these 
things  for  the  poor,  but  that  the  poor 
should  be  taken  into  partnership  on  a  basis 
that  will  enable  them  to  obtain  these  things 
for  themselves,  merely  because  they  are 
the  natural  right  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child. 

In  the  current  issue  of  this  magazine 
we  have  reviewed  at  some  length  the 
growth  of  the  garden  city  and  village 
movement  in  England  and  its  significance 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  this  uni¬ 
versal  spirit  of  cooperation.  It  is  the  most 
complete  example  we  have  yet  found  of 
the  true  codperative  feeling.  Based  upon 
philanthropy  in  the  beginning,  it  has  gone 
beyond  philanthropy,  for  the  people  them¬ 
selves  have  taken  hold  and  for  the  first 
time  are  admitted  to  an  active  and  promi¬ 
nent  share  in  creating  for  themselves 
healthful  and  comfortable  surroundings  in 
which  they  may  live  and  work  and  bring 
up  their  children.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  reform  movement. 
Model  villages  have  failed  because  the  self- 
respecting  working  man  has  an  innate 
repugnance  to  accepting  ready-made  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  created  by  some  outside 
power  and  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  own 
good.  It  is  the  saving  element  in  the 
whole  situation  that  he  will  be  content 
with  no  state  of  affairs  that  he  has  not  at 
least  had  a  hand  in  bringing  about,  but  he 
will  work  until  he  drops  to  gain  a  com¬ 
petence  for  old  age  and  to  give  his  children 
a  good  start  in  life  if  he  is  only  given  the 
chance  to  do  it  himself. 

The  success  of  the  garden  village  ex- 
perim0"*  furnishes  fairly  good  proof  of 
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the  practicability  of  the  right  kind  of  effort 
to  insure  the  health,  happiness  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  normal  work  and  development 
to  the  poorest  worker,  and  it  is  not  a  bad 
foundation  for  a  social  scheme  that  will 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
and  cosmopolitan  era.  The  widely-varied 
efforts  of  individuals  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  may  have  been  more  or  less  futile  in 
themselves,  but  they  have  been  profoundly 
significant  in  that  they  have  helped  to 
bring  about  an  international  determination 
to  abolish  poverty  and  disease.  Whether 
the  spirit  of  reform  shows  itself  in  efforts 
to  cleanse  the  slums  and  provide  breathing 
places  in  the  great  cities,  or  whether  it 
exerts  itself  in  the  direction  of  a  redistri¬ 
bution  of  population  by  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  industries,  the  end  is  the  same,  and 
the  only  hope  of  permanent  success  lies  in 
meeting  the  people  on  the  question  of  their 
own  needs  and  letting  them  help  to  work 
out  the  social  problem  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  subject  them 
to  a  sort  of  benevolent  guardianship. 
When  this  becomes  the  natural  order  of 
things  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  peace 
conferences  and  international  agreements 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  event  of 
war,  for  both  national  and  class  warfare 
will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

REVIEWS 

BOOKS  on  architecture  arc  written 
and  published  by  hundreds,  but  it 
is  not  often  that  we  find  a  book,  at 
once  historically  comprehensive  and 
technically  correct,  that  at  the  same  time  is 
written  in  such  a  clear,  simple  way  as  to 
interest  the  layman.  Therefore  we  are 
prepared  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  and 
hearty  appreciation  to  “The  English 
House,”  by  W.  Shaw  Sparrow,  for  it  not 
only  leads  us  deftly  through  the  mazes  of 
jostling  periods  in  English  architecture, 
but  stimulates  further  research  into  this 
most  interesting  subject. 

We  all  acknowledge  the  charm  of  the 
English  cottage,  the  robust  magnificence 
of  the  manor  houses  that  date  from  the 


Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  and  the 
stern  and  rugged  beauty  of  the  old  feudal 
castles,  but  it  is  a  little  harder  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  presence  of  Greek  temples 
and  Italian  villas  and  palaces  under  Eng¬ 
lish  skies,  especially  as  these  buildings  are 
manifestly  but  halting  translations  from 
the  original,  and  are  no  more  good  Greek 
or  Italian  than  they  are  good  English. 
Mr.  Sparrow  tells  us,  in  a  pleasant  read¬ 
able  way,  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  transplanting  to  English  soil  of  these 
foreign  and  most  inappropriate  styles  and 
the  reasons  why  they  have  been  accorded 
the  place  they  hold  in  the  story  of  English 
architecture.  In  the  pages  of  his  charming 
book  we  make  also  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  old  craftsmen,  who  did  much  as 
they  pleased  in  spite  of  the  architects,  and 
we  are  given  glimpses  of  the  rugged, 
primitive  customs  that  fitted  naturally 
into  an  almost  patriarchal  manner  of 
living.  We  see  why  the  English  home 
was  so  slow  in  development  and  also  why 
the  idea  of  domestic  comfort,  when  it 
really  did  take  root,  was  carried  out  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  with 
reproductions  from  photographs,  old  prints 
and  clever  pencil  drawings,  so  that  the 
reader  who  follows  attentively  the  lesson 
taught  in  text  and  pictures  may  be  certain 
that  he  has  gained  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  different  styles  to  be  seen  in  English 
domestic  architecture.  (“The  English 
House:  How  to  Judge  the  Periods  and 
Styles.”  By  W.  Shaw  Sparrow.  Illus¬ 
trated.  348  pages.  Price.  $2  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Tohn  Lane  Company,  New 
York.) 

THE  habit  of  reading  anthologies  has 
fallen  into  disrepute  of  late,  but  the 
most  conventional  reader  can  hardly  deny 
the  charm  of  these  potpourris  of  verse 
and  prose.  We  have  lately  received  for 
review,  from  The  Macmillan  Company, 
three  very  interesting  anthologies.  One, 
entitled  “Some  Friends  of  Mine,”  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  contains  a  variety  of  extracts  and 
quotations,  which  have,  as  the  title  sug- 
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gests,  appealed  to  the  collector,  indexed 
in  an  original  but  very  delightful  man¬ 
ner.  For  example,  under  the  head  of 
“Good  Servants”  we  find  a  sketch  of 
“Rawle”  by  S.  Baring-Gould  and  R.  L. 
Stevenson’s  account  of  “Robert;”  under 
“Healers”  we  find  W.  E.  Henley’s  son¬ 
nets,  “The  House  Surgeon”  and  “The 
Chief,”  and  Dr.  John  Brown’s  “Mr. 
Syme.”  The  fact  that  the  collection  is 
based  on  the  personal  tastes  of  a  writer 
whom  the  public  has  not  been  slow  to 
welcome  and  appreciate  gives  this  anthol¬ 
ogy  and  added  charm  of  a  personal  note. 

“The  Wayfarer  in  New  York,”  with 
an  introduction  by  Edward  S.  Martin,  is 
an  interesting  collection  of  sketches  and 
poems  and  extracts  from  stories  that  de¬ 
scribe  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  life 
within  it.  There  are  many  quotations 
from  Walt  Whitman,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  writer  to  have  expressed 
the  strange  and  haunting  charm  which 
New  York  possesses  for  almost  anyone 
who  has  spent  as  much  as  a  year  within 
its  boundaries.  There  are  many  selec¬ 
tions  from  H.  C.  Bunner,  from  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  from  O.  Henry,  and  many  other 
writers  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  New  York  literature.  The  book 
expresses  the  multiplicity  of  the  city’s 
charm,  for  practically  every  writer  in 
America  has  had  something  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  New  York. 

“The  Christmas  Book,”  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  valuable  information 
on  Christmas  customs,  old  and  new,  and 
upon  several  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  season.  One  section  is  devoted 
to  stories  of  the  Christmas  saints  and 
legends,  another  to  the  most  famous 
Christmas  carols,  another  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  revels  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
George  Wharton  Edwards  has  decorated 
the  book  with  many  beautiful  black  and 
white  designs  and  illustrations,  and  there 
are  also  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
famous  pictures  of  the  Nativity.  The 
cover  is  in  green  and  gold  and  very 
attractive,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  makes 


a  charming  Christmas  remembrance. 
(“Some  Friends  of  Mine.”  By  E.  V. 
Lucas.  362  pages,  with  frontispiece. 
Price,  $1.25.  “The  Wayfarer  in  New 
York.”  266  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  “The 
Christmas  Book.”  Illustrated.  369  pages. 
Price,  $1.25.  Published  by  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York.) 

TO  quote  from  the  author’s  preface,  to 
“Romantic  Germany,”  by  Robert 
Haven  Schauffler,  “In  the  surfeit  of 
books  on  Germany,  one  subject  has  been 
strangely  neglected,  and  that  is  the  land 
itself.  Its  politics,  history,  sociology, 
commerce  and  science,  each  has  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own,  but  for  the  latest  account 
in  English  of  Germany’s  most  representa¬ 
tive  and  picturesque  towns  one  must  turn 
either  to  guide  books  or  to  a  volume 
called  ‘Views  Afoot’  written  by  the  young 
Bayard  Taylor  in  the  year  1846.”  The 
book  in  review  is  illustrated  by  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  the  paintings  of  several  lead¬ 
ing  German  artists  and  follows  the  his¬ 
tory  and  legends  of  the  obscure  German 
towns,  about  which  center  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  legends  of  the  German 
race.  The  author  looks  upon  the  cities 
with  which  he  deals  like  characters  in 
a  story,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  giving 
to  each  a  definite  personality,  which 
makes  the  book  peculiarly  interesting  and 
appealing.  (“Romantic  Germany.”  By 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler.  397  pages.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Price,  $3.50  net.  Published  by 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.) 

ANITATION,  Water  Supply  &  Sew- 
O  age  Disposal  of  Country  Houses,” 
by  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E.,  is  a 
thoroughly  scientific  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  named  in  the  title,  yet  is  in  every  way 
adapted  to  practical  use.  Part  of  the  con¬ 
tents  is  the  outcome  of  lectures  given  be¬ 
fore  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  presents  detailed  advice  as  to 
how  to  procure  a  sanitary  water  supply. 
But  the  aim  of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
rather  to  establish  the  fundamental  sani¬ 
tary  principles  which  lead  to  correct  sani- 
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tary  practice  than  to  tell  how  to  put  them 
into  effect.  In  this  matter  the  author  con¬ 
siders  other  than  professional  work  as  in¬ 
adequate  and  defeating  the  purpose.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
diagrams  and  is  full  of  suggestions  for 
healthier  living.  (“Sanitation,  Water 
Supply  &  Sewage  Disposal  of  Country 
Houses.”  By  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E. 
Illustrated.  328  pages.  Price,  $2.00. 
Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
New  York.) 

FELICITA,”  by  Christopher  Hare,  is 
a  love  story  of  Siena.  The  hero 
and  heroine  are  foster  children  brought 
up  in  the  country.  In  rambling  through 
the  fields  F  elicit  a  has  a  disagreeable  en¬ 
counter  with  one  of  the  young  nobles 
who  had  gone  out  to  hunt.  Later  in  the 
story  when  she  and  her  foster  brother, 
Andrea,  had  returned  to  their  parents,  she 
is  betrothed  to  this  same  noble.  On  her 
marriage  night  she  escapes  to  a  convent 
where  she  is  concealed  by  the  nuns  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  black  plague  summons 
her  to  duty  among  her  fellow  men.  Her 
husband  is  one  of  the  first  victims,  and 
in  caring  for  him  she  meets  Andrea,  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  a  monastery  after 
the  news  of  her  wedding.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  a  reconciliation 
takes  place  and  the  story  ends  happily. 
The  book  contains  a  very  good  picture 
of  the  life  of  the  times,  which  is  helped 
out  by  the  illustrations,  which  are  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  most  characteristic  corners 
of  the  old  city.  (“Felicita.”  By  Christo¬ 
pher  Hare.  Illustrated.  378  pages. 
Price,  $1.25.  Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

MR.  Homer  Davenport  is  known  as 
the  leading  breeder  of  Arabian 
horses  and  his  book,  “My  Quest  of  the 
Arabian  Horse,”  has  the  interest  that 
only  comes  when  the  author  is  thoroughly 
interested  and  at  home  in  his  subject.  It 
tells  of  the  trip  which  Mr.  Davenport 
took  under  President  Roosevelt’s  patron¬ 


age  into  the  Syrian  Desert  in  search  of 
pure-blooded  stock.  The  negotiations 
with  the  various  potentates  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  he  assumed  in  getting  the 
horses  over  to  America,  make  the  book 
peculiarly  pleasant  reading,  even  though 
the  reader  should  have  but  a  passing  in¬ 
terest  in  horses.  It  will  be,  of  course, 
primarily  interesting  to  horsemen  and 
horse  racers.  The  illustrations  have  also 
this  double  interest,  for  the  pages  are 
broken  with  delightfully  humorous  pen 
and  ink  sketches  by  the  author  and  there 
are  also  many  beautiful  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  of  famous  horses.  (“My  Quest  of 
the  Arabian  Horse.”  By  Homer  Daven¬ 
port.  Illustrated.  276  pages.  Price, 
$2.00  net.  Published  by  B.  W.  Dodge  & 
Company,  New  York.) 

THOSE  who  have  seen  “The  Great 
Divide,”  in  which  Margaret  Anglin 
played  the  leading  role,  will  find  it  again 
a  source  of  pleasure  now  that  it  is  issued 
in  book  form.  As  a  play  its  clever  dia¬ 
logue  was  one  of  its  great  charms,  and 
this,  of  course,  makes  it  an  excellent 
reading  drama.  It  deals  with  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  life  east  and  west  of 
the  Rockies.  The  heroine  represents  the 
conventionality  of  the  Eastern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  Stephen  Ghent,  the  lawless  but 
golden-hearted  man  of  the  Western 
plains.  Ruth  Jordan,  the  heroine,  is 
forced  into  marriage  with  Ghent,  who 
practically  purchases  her  with  a  string  of 
gold  nuggets  from  the  desperado  into 
whose  hands  she  has  fallen.  Her  New 
England  propriety  makes  the  fact  that 
she  has  been  bought  always  uppermost 
in  her  thoughts,  and  at  last,  unable  to 
stand  the  misery,  she  pays  Ghent  the 
price  of  the  nuggets  with  money  that  she 
has  earned  herself  and  runs  away  home. 
Ghent  follows  and  at  the  end  of  the 
play  a  reconciliation  is  accomplished. 
(“The  Great  Divide.”  By  William 
Vaughn  Moody,  167  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 
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ARE  WE  BECOMING  ‘  CIVILIZED’’  TOO 
RAPIDLY:  BY  W.  CARMAN  ROBERTS 

HEN  Frankenstein  succeeded  in  constructing  in  his 
own  image  a  man  of  cogs  and  levers  so  cunningly 
devised  that  it  developed  an  independent  life  and 
certain  embarrassing  propensities  of  its  own,  the 
inventor’s  triumph  marked  the  death-hour  of  his 
soul’s  tranquility.  The  creature  of  his  own  ingenuity 
assumed  thenceforth  a  monstrous  domination  over 
his  life.  To  one  who  pauses  in  the  astounding  onward  swirl  of  our 
mechanical  civilization  long  enough  to  take  stock  of  his  soul’s  assets, 
it  must  sometimes  seem  that  the  lot  of  modern  man  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Frankenstein.  In  the  course  of  one  fleeting  century — 
a  period  sometimes  spanned  by  a  single  human  life — man’s  inventive 
genius  has  clothed  him  with  powers  which  in  the  youth  of  our  grand¬ 
parents  lay  hidden  beyond  the  farthest  dreams  of  necromancy.  Yet 
so  readily  by  usage  does  the  incredible  become  the  commonplace, 
that  today  we  are  amazed,  not  that  we  have  made  of  the  lightning 
a  messenger  boy  and  a  household  servant,  nor  that  we  can  chat  in 
our  own  voice  with  friends  hundreds  of  miles  away  or  send  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  message  round  the  world  by  the  pressing  of  a  key,  but 
rather  that  our  forebears  should  so  lately  have  lacked  these  con¬ 
veniences.  We  accept  without  conscious  wonder  the  mechanical 
and  scientific  miracles  which  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  daily  life; 
but  are  aroused  to  incredulous  interest  when  reminded  that  all  of 
this  is  relatively  a  mushroom  growth,  a  palace  of  marvels  raised  by 
the  genii  in  a  single  night. 

Only  when  we  view  the  past  hundred  years  from  a  vantage  point 
of  imagined  remoteness  do  we  fully  realize  that  they  make  up  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  physical  progress  so  unparalleled  as  to  savor  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous.  We  have  taught  the  sunlight  to  reproduce  our  features  upon 
paper,  steam  to  haul  us  swiftly  and  smoothly  across  continents  and 
oceans,  and  electricity  to  turn  night  into  day  for  us  and  to  carry  our 
messages  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Focus¬ 
ing  the  results  of  a  thousand  discoveries  in  one  engine  of  destruction, 
we  have  produced  the  super-dreadnought,  beside  which  the  most 
terrific  and  death-dealing  dragon  of  romance  would  appear  less 
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formidable  than  a  lady’s  lap-dog.  With  the  submarine  we  have 
invaded  the  secret  depths  of  the  sea,  with  the  aeroplane  we  have 
proclaimed  our  dominion  in  the  sky.  As  our  early  ancestors  broke 
the  wild  horse  to  the  bridle,  so  we  in  this  age  have  harnessed  an 
explosive  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  which  bowls  our  automobiles 
smoothly  and  swiftly  up  hill  and  down  dale.  Everywhere  in  the  field 
of  transportation  and  communication  the  units  of  time  and  space 
have  taken  on  changed  values.  Distances  have  steadily  dwindled 
and  are  still  diminishing  before  the  growing  onslaught  of  steam 
railroads,  electric  trolleys,  motor  cars,  fast  steamboats  and  aeroplanes. 
Even  more  astonishing  has  been  the  part  played  by  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  in  our  conquest  of  space.  And  in  all  these  directions 
we  have  learned  to  expect  new  advances  at  any  moment.  Thus  it 
seems  only  a  day  since  we  realized  that  wireless  teleo-raphy  had 
suddenly  robbed  shipwreck  of  half  its  terrors.  Yet  mingled  with 
our  appreciation  of  these  and  a  thousand  other  facts  of  like  nature 
which  differentiate  our  age  from  its  predecessors,  is  there  never  an 
uneasy  suspicion  that  our  individual  growth  is  being  subordinated 
to  the  marvelous  mechanical  civilization  which  we  have  created  for 
our  convenience  and  comfort?  Having  wrought  a  physical  miracle 
is  it  not  possible  that  a  spiritual  reckoning  is  being  exacted  ? 

IN  THE  case  of  Japan  we  have  recognized  and  lamented  the 
irrevocable  price  an  ambitious  people  has  had  to  pay  for  our  own 
particular  brand  of  progress.  Watching  that  nation,  with  the 
facility  of  a  vaudeville  “lightning  change”  artist,  cast  off  her  ancient 
flowerlike  civilization  for  the  modern  and  materialistic  substitute 
that  we  had  to  offer,  we  have  wondered  a  little  whether  her  bargain 
was  not  in  some  respects  a  bad  one.  But  it  has  not  occurred  to  us 
that  our  own  case,  while  less  spectacular,  is  perhaps  not  fundamentally 
different  from  that  of  Japan.  We  too,  it  may  be,  have  paid  in  certain 
elusive  treasures  of  the  spirit  for  the  thing  we  call  progress. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  advances,  measured  in  purely  mate¬ 
rial  terms,  the  past  century  has  witnessed,  and  the  suggestion  that 
man  himself  stands  in  some  danger  of  being  dwarfed  by  his  own 
creations  will  seem  less  grotesque.  There  is  not  a  field  of  human 
interest  or  activity  which  during  that  period  has  not  felt  the  influence 
of  changed  conditions. 

Thus  in  the  home  the  flint  and  steel  have  made  way  for  the  friction 
match,  the  candle  has  been  replaced  by  the  kerosene  lamp,  and  that 
again  by  gas  and  electricity.  In  the  matter  of  heating  the  imper¬ 
sonal  but  efficient  furnace,  with  certain  appurtenances  in  the  form 
of  hot-water  pipes  or  steam  radiators,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
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companionable  and  beloved  fireplace.  It  is  almost  startling  to  be 
reminded  that  so  indispensable  a  comfort  as  the  modern  bathroom, 
with  its  unlimited  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  is  really  very  modem 
indeed.  Linked  by  telephone  to  its  neighbors  near  and  far,  and 
invaded,  at  all  hours,  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  paper,  by  the 
strident  news  of  the  outside  world,  the  modern  home  has  become  less 
a  secluded  haven,  a  place  of  intimate  personal  significance,  than  of 
old.  In  the  general  bewildering  flux  of  things  we  sometimes  feel  as 
though  its  sheltering  walls  are  becoming  transparent,  and  its  hearth¬ 
stones  as  unstable  as  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  In  the  big  cities — and  they, 
after  all,  focus  and  epitomize  our  civilization — the  public  restaurant 
and  the  apartment  hotel  are  helping  us  to  forget  the  meaning  of  home 
life.  For  the  sake  of  the  conveniences,  the  comforts,  the  luxuries, 
we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  personal  equation.  Having  built  a 
great  impersonal  machine  for  our  convenience,  we  have  grown  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it,  and  now  pay  unconscious  toll  to  it  in  individuality 
and  independence.  And  we  go  on  complacently  reproducing  our 
mistakes  in  their  own  image.  Thus  having  achieved  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard  of  lavish  tastelessness  in  a  great  caravansary  like  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  we  can  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  copy  it  in  the 
interior  fittings  of  an  ocean  steamship  like  the  Mauretania. 

The  underlying  effort  of  the  age  seems  to  be  to  find  a  highest 
common  denominator  for  all  classes  of  mankind,  and  to  grow  rich  by 
catering  to  it.  The  attributes  and  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies  which 
differentiate  one  personality  from  another  are  disturbing  factors 
which  complicate  the  age’s  problem  in  arithmetic,  and  as  such  are 
to  be  ignored  for  the  present,  and  in  time  eliminated.  The  influence 
of  this  must  be  to  make  us  more  and  more  alike.  The  time  was 
wrhen  the  followers  of  the  various  callings  and  professions  proclaimed 
themselves  to  the  eye  by  distinctive  features  of  costume.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  changed  this,  and  our  fear  of  “being  different” 
is  reflected  in  a  drab  uniformity  of  dress. 

PICTURE  the  consternation  of  an  imaginative  boy  transplanted 
bv  some  nameless  magic  from  a  New  England  farmhouse  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  the  midrush  of  our  present-day  life! 
Taking  New  York  as  the  focal  point  of  our  civilization,  the  center 
through  which  all  the  tendencies  of  an  age  pass  in  constant  review, 
we  will  imagine  such  a  boy,  under  the  guidance  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  reporter,  contemplating  the  multitudinous  activities  of 
that  city.  His  sensations,  we  may  surmise,  would  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  monstrous  nightmare.  We  can  picture  him  whirled 
from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  smothered  and  deafened  in  the 
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subway,  jostled  and  buffeted  by  the  rush-hour  crowds,  shouted  at 
in  bullying  tones  by  guards  and  conductors,  and  sent  scurrying  for 
safety  by  the  insolent  hooting  of  automobile  horns,  until  he  wonders 
whether  he  is  a  stray  dog  or  a  human  being.  From  eight  to  nine  in 
the  morning  he  would  see  the  hurrying  human  tide  surging  south¬ 
ward  into  the  city’s  business  section.  From  five  to  six  or  seven  he 
would  see  the  great  current  reversed,  its  units  streaming  toward  rest 
or  recreation.  And  looking  into  their  faces  he  would  ask,  “Are 
these  men  or  automata?” 

Every  field  of  human  activity,  it  seems,  bears  in  some  form  the 
insistent  impress  of  the  times.  Even  our  art  is  affected  by  our  rest¬ 
lessness  and  sense  of  hurry.  In  sculpture  Rodin,  who  never  finishes 
his  work,  and  whose  marbles  capture  movement  where  earlier  mas¬ 
ters  limned  repose,  typifies  the  age.  Photography  has  entered  into 
rivalry  with  brush  and  pencil.  In  painting,  the  impressionists, 
pursuing  the  eternally  fleeting  phenomena  of  light,  have  opened  new 
doors  of  beauty  at  the  cost  of  much  troubling  of  the  artistic  atmos¬ 
phere.  To  architecture  the  age’s  contribution  has  been  the  many- 
storied  steel-framed  office  building — the  skyscraper.  In  the  music 
of  such  men  as  Strauss  or  Debussy  we  catch  the  distinctive  and  dis¬ 
turbing  note  of  our  time.  If  poetry  has  any  place  in  our  scheme 
of  things,  we  at  least  treat  the  poet  as  though  he  had  none.  From 
the  hands  of  the  craftsman  hurry  and  commercialism  have  snatched 
his  loved  materials  and  tossed  them  to  the  insatiable  machines, 
whence  they  issue  as  eloquent  witness  alike  to  the  triumphs  and  to 
the  shortcomings  of  a  mechanical  civilization.  By  grace  of  the 
advertiser  we  have  the  popular  magazines,  which  purvey  assorted 
information  and  entertainment  prepared  for  speedy  and  effortless 
absorption,  like  the  viands  on  a  quick-lunch  counter.  These  maga¬ 
zines,  again,  are  straining  breathlessly  to  keep  up  in  timeliness  and 
sensationalism  with  the  pace  set  by  the  daily  paper.  Yet  it  seems 
even  the  hysterical  methods  of  daily  journalism  are  too  slow,  since 
it  is  said  that  the  United  States  public  “does  not  read  the  news — 
it  reads  headlines.”  We  hear  the  lament  that  the  modern  newspaper 
is  debauching  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  American  people. 
Is  it  not  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  is  the  mirror  which  reflects  more 
truly  than  anything  else  the  strangely  artificial  social  structure  which 
we  are  so  diligently  rearing  for  our  soul’s  discomfort? 

In  the  field  of  thought  the  age’s  spirit  of  compromise  is  reflected 
in  pragmatism,  the  newest  of  the  philosophies. 

In  religion  we  have  the  restless  hunger  for  new  things,  the  min¬ 
gling  of  the  mystical  with  the  utilitarian,  in  such  modern  movements 
as  Christian  Science,  New  Thought  and  Spiritualism. 
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Our  flustered  educators,  fearful  lest  some  corner  be  left  untilled 
in  the  ever-expanding  field  of  human  knowledge,  have  decreed  that 
the  child  shall  study  a  multitude  of  subjects.  To  this  end  they  have 
so  scattered  their  effort  that  an  inevitable  lack  of  thoroughness  results. 

IT  WAS  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery,  curiously  enough, 
that  our  grandparents  prophesied  disaster.  Thus  when  Simpson 
announced  his  discovery  of  chloroform,  with  its  power  to  rob 
childbirth  and  surgery  of  most  of  their  terrors,  the  thing  was  de¬ 
nounced  from  the  pulpit  by  eminent  divines,  who  predicted  dire 
penalties  to  the  race  as  the  consequence  of  any  effort  to  evade  the 
terms  of  the  curse  under  which  man  was  driven  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  one  field  at  least,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  that  our  progress  has  cost  us  anything.  Patent  medicines, 
it  is  true,  have  had  more  than  their  fair  innings  in  our  day,  but  this 
is  due  solely  to  the  greater  facilities  of  advertising  and  distribution. 

What,  then,  let  us  ask,  has  been  the  price  of  this  century  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  progress  ?  To  begin  with,  we  have  largely  lost  the  sense 
of  wonder,  we  have  grown  distrustful  of  enthusiasm,  and  have  be¬ 
come  somewhat  cynical  and  superficial  withal.  We  skim  the  surface 
of  life,  without  time  to  make  our  impressions  our  own.  We  are  on 
the  way  to  become  a  spiritually  impoverished  people,  somewhat 
lacking  in  the  generous  qualities  which  can  sustain  a  great  friendship 
or  a  splendid  dream.  We  are  ultra-sophisticated,  yet  easily  deluded. 
In  the  place  of  zest,  appreciation,  we  have  acquired  unrest.  We 
are  like  men  who,  while  following  the  chase,  have  forgotten  what  is 
the  quarry.  If  it  is  happiness  we  are  pursuing,  who  knows  but  what 
she  has  doubled  on  her  tracks  and  is  now  behind  us!  Yet  we  strain 
breathlessly  forward,  never  pausing  to  ask,  “To  what  purpose?” 

Having  become  cogs  in  the  great  machine  that  we  ourselves  have 
builded,  how  are  we  to  snatch  opportunity  for  thought,  for  contem¬ 
plation,  for  the  leisurely  savoring  of  life,  amid  the  ceaseless  whirring 
of  the  wheels  ?  Is  mediocrity  to  be  the  price  the  race  must  pay  for 
its  civilization  ?  The  modern  schedule  leaves  no  time  for  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  those  by-products  of  the  soul  which  give  joy  and  distinction 
to  life.  In  the  past  our  great  men,  men  who  have  been  leaders  through 
their  red-blooded  humanity,  through  the  mellow  opulence  of  their 
personal  human  qualities,  have  come  to  us  in  the  first  place  from 
the  country.  There,  in  their  youth,  at  least,  they  had  opened  their 
souls  to  the  great  fundamental  mysteries  and  sweetness  which  envelop 
life  and  sustain  it.  But  if  the  race  continues  to  cut  itself  off  more 
and  more  from  this  sustaining  communion,  where  at  last  will  we 
turn  for  leaders,  or  even  for  men  ? 
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HE  inherent  value  of  every  art  exhibition  is  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  tastes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  granting,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  a  loan  or 
retrospective  exhibit.  The  usual  annual  water  color, 
oil  or  black  and  white  exhibition  of  any  city  or  town 
not  only  reveals  the  state  of  mind  of  the  artists  who 
contribute  the  work,  but  of  the  public  who  flock  (or 
otherwise)  to  view  the  contributions.  For  the  quality  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  inevitably  more  or  less  reflects  current  conditions, 
because  the  artist  himself  must  be,  whether  unconsciously  or  no, 
influenced  by  these  conditions;  for  the  most  individual  man,  the 
most  eccentric  reformer,  the  most  progressive  thinker,  all  belong 
to  their  own  age  and  are  products,  even  if  reactionary,  of  that  period. 
So  if  an  artist  is  a  part  of  the  whole  art  movement,  and  if  not  a  hermit, 
he  must  be  influenced  by  general  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives  and  works.  However  great  a  man’s  revolt  from  established 
standards,  from  classic  conditions,  it  is  a  revolt  born  of  his  age  and 
generation  and  possible  only  to  a  time  which  has  developed  the  con¬ 
ventionalities  which  he  is  seeking  to  displace. 

Hence  it  is  inevitable  that  a  man's  reaction  should  be  colored  by 
the  condition  from  which  he  reacts.  A  painter  fleeing  from  the 
Royal  Academy  where  he  has  been  smothered  with  Victorian  domes¬ 
ticity  and  middle-class  sentimentality  may  thirst  to  break  every 
tradition  known  to  his  old  associates,  but  after  he  has  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  and  come  into  recognition  and  contentment  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries,  the  critical  observer  finds  that  he  is  still  definitely  the 
English  artist,  belonging  to  his  own  age  and  generation  in  spite  of 
his  progress  and  individuality.  Just  as  Zuloaga,  with  all  his  variation 
from  the  tradition  of  his  fellow  artists,  is  essentially  a  Spanish  reac¬ 
tionary,  quite  different  from  the  German  or  the  French  artist  of  his 
time,  a  man  impossible  to  any  other  nation  or  even  any  other  age  of 
Spain. 

But  to  dwell  on  the  coast  of  Valencia  is  not  to  review  the  work  of 
the  recent  exhibit  of  the  Water  Color  Club  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
its  interesting  progressive  life.  It  is  significant  that  we  find  in  America, 
too,  that  the  most  violent  reactionaries  are  essentially  and  vitally 
the  outgrowth  of  America,  of  our  conditions  and  our  ways  of  ex¬ 
periencing  life.  And  the  more  sincere  a  man  is  today,  the  more 
surely  are  his  bypaths  out  into  the  woods  and  meadows  of  his  own 
land.  On  entering  the  Academy  rooms  the  first  impression  received 
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“the  tree-top  baby”  :  from  a 

WATER  COLOR  BY  OLIVE  RUSH. 
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“evening  on  the  bay”  :  from  a 

WATER  COLOR  BY  EDWARD  DUFNER. 


WASH  DAY  :  FROM  A  WATER  COLOR 
BY  RHODA  HOLMES  NICHOLLS. 


“portrait  of  a  farmer- 
artist”  :  BY  HANNA  RION. 
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from  the  collected  pictures  was  of  a  deep  blue  note  that  seemed  to 
envelop  the  majority  of  the  pictures  like  the  atmosphere  resting  on 
far-off  hills.  Both  the  landscape  and  interior  painters  presented  a 
majority  of  blue  “canvases.”  There  were  blue  draperies,  blue  wall 
spaces,  blue  hills,  skies  and  rivers.  Next  to  the  sense  of  this  pervasive 
luminous  blue  the  most  noticeable  impression  was  of  a  definite  genre 
note  in  the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  A  very  small  percentage  indeed 
of  the  pictures  were  of  foreign  subjects,  and  the  majority  of  those 
American  were  scenes  depicting  simple  everyday  conditions, — our 
own  country  life,  our  own  town  and  city  people — a  girl,  for  instance, 
hanging  out  clothes,  a  squash  plantation,  the  bread  line  in  a  great 
city,  an  Indian  watching  from  the  hilltop  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
laborers  on  their  way  home  down  a  country  lane,  a  university  settle¬ 
ment  home  with  children  at  the  door,  a  baby  in  a  cradle  swinging 
from  a  tree  top,  busy  wharves  and  lazy  country  roads,  drifting  clouds, 
fishing  smacks,  gentle  brooks,  cottage  doorways;  no  cafe  interiors  or 
studios  with  nude  models,  not  a  Green  Room  with  an  irritated  prima 
donna,  not  a  confessional,  not  a  garish  church,  not  an  unhappy  lover 
or  a  restless  wife  reading  problem  letters.  But  plenty  of  outdoors 
everywhere  and  more  children  than  you  could  count — throughout, 
a  wide,  clean,  clear  reaction  from  the  old  French  tendencies  in  water 
color  work.  It  is  impossible  to  study  this  exhibition  closely  without 
a  sense  of  how  intimately  it  is  related  to  the  best  expression  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life. 

IF  WE  have  been  artificial  in  the  past  it  is  because  we  were  afraid; 
we  had  no  confidence  in  our  own  capacity  to  find  enjoyment  and 
to  produce  beauty.  We  were  under  the  shadow  of  Puritanism, 
which  means  self-consciousness  and  self-depreciation.  But  our 
success  in  life,  in  science,  in  finance,  and  slowly  in  art,  is  reestablishing 
American  life  on  a  foundation  of  greater  naturalness,  greater  sin¬ 
cerity  and  greater  understanding  of  what  beauty  really  means.  All 
this  is  told  in  the  little  water  color  show  at  the  Academy  rooms. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  do  we  so  fully  understand  the  intimacy  between 
the  artist  and  his  environment  as  in  the  various  presentations  of  the 
ugly  picturesqueness  of  New  York  City,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in 
the  sketches  by  Colin  Campbell,  by  Elmer  MacRae,  by  Jerome 
Myers.  The  art  of  such  men  makes  very  clear  the  way  we  as  a  people 
think  and  feel  and  exist.  No  one  phase  of  life  is  particularly  accented; 
there  is  no  school  of  men  who  paint  only  poverty  or  viciousness,  no 
well-developed  group  who  refuse  beauty  to  the  river  and  bestow  it 
upon  the  mountain  peak,  who  find  it  in  youth  and  ignore  it  in  age. 
There  is  no  pleader  for  green  only,  and  no  self-appointed  prophet 
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for  red.  There  is  rather  just  so  much  variety  as  life  itself,  our  ordi¬ 
nary  life  of  simple  people,  offers  to  the  keen  brush  and  cultivated  eye 
of  the  modern  seeker  after  truth. 

Even  the  rather  extraordinary  infusion  of  blue  throughout  the 
pictures  was  not  a  fad  or  a  whim,  but  instead  a  realization  by  our 
painters  of  the  brilliant  hard  blue  that  dominates  American  atmos¬ 
phere  on  sunshiny  days — a  pitiless  blue  which  presents  the  world 
without  nuance ,  exhilarating  but  merciless,  a  brilliance  that  is  some¬ 
times  shadowed  in  fall  and  early  spring,  that  trails  off  to  rose  and 
purple  in  Colorado,  yellow  in  Arizona,  but  that  regains  its  strength 
and  persistence  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  past  we  have 
somehow  been  afraid  of  this  extraordinary,  dazzling  atmosphere  of 
America.  It  has  seemed  less  lovely  to  11s  than  the  mists  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  lowlands  and  the  French  coast,  than  the  fogs  of  England,  than 
the  green  and  rose  of  the  Orient.  So  we  have  painted  America  in 
Dutch  mists  and  English  fogs  and  East  Indian  rose  tints.  We  have 
been  afraid  and  unwise  and  we  have  fumbled  in  our  technique  because 
of  our  lack  of  sincerity.  Fortunately,  we  have  finally  grown  to  know 
that  the  only  value  possible  in  our  art  lies  in  presenting  with¬ 
out  subtleties,  naked  and  unashamed,  just  the  atmosphere  which 
belongs  to  us,  not  forcing  ourselves  to  dress  to  any  foreign  artistic 
past;  for  there  is  no  greater  error  possible  than  any  form  of  imitation 
in  art,  manners  or  customs.  The  imagination  cannot  stir  unless  it 
creates,  and  the  public  gives  response  only  in  proportion  as  the  artist 
has  power  to  communicate  his  own  thrill. 

The  pictures  from  the  Water  Color  Exhibit  which  are  presented 
in  this  article  are  not  in  any  instance  the  prize  winning  sketches,  but 
they  do  emphatically  illustrate  the  point  we  wish  to  make  clear,  that 
they  represent  a  stage  in  the  development  of  what  may  be  truly  char¬ 
acterized  as  American  art.  Not  only  in  such  externals  as  gestures 
and  expression  and  the  material  conditions,  but  in  presenting  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  American  people  toward  their  conditions,  toward  them¬ 
selves.  And  we  grow  to  realize  that  there  are  no  vital  questions  which 
may  be  asked  concerning  a  nation,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  in 
an  art  that  is  sincere. 
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CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL:  A  HISTORY  IN 
STONE  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  AND  OF 
THE  LIFE  FROM  WHICH  IT  SPRANG:  BY 
M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

F  YOU  want  to  catch  and  hold  forever  the  finest 
essence  of  the  thrill  that  comes  to  every  traveler  at 
the  first  sight  of  Canterbury,  you  will  approach  it  by 
the  old  road  of  the  pilgrims  that  winds  through  the 
Kentish  hills  and  valleys  to  Harbledown.  There, 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  ring  of  hills  that  en¬ 
close  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Stour,  you  may  catch 
your  first  glimpse  of  the  ancient  priestly  city  slumbering  away 
the  days  of  its  majestic  old  age  by  the  banks  of  the  slow-flow¬ 
ing  river.  And  it  is  well  to  look  long,  for  there,  lying  in  undis¬ 
turbed  repose  amid  these  peaceful  meadows,  is  the  record  in  stone 
of  the  eventful  centuries  that  went  into  the  shaping  of  our  lives  today. 
Yet  it  is  not  alone  the  sense  of  a  past  which  is  common  to  all  our  race 
that  grips  us  with  a  pang  of  pleasure  so  keen  that  it  is  almost  pain, 
for  that  comes  to  us  in  almost  any  one  of  the  gray,  timeworn  cities 
that  have  grown  old  and  peaceful  since  the  days  when  battles  raged 
around  their  walls  and  they  bore  their  share  in  the  making  of  the 
nation’s  history.  It  is  rather  the  appealing  humanity  of  this  quaint 
old  town  that  huddles  so  closely  around  the  walls  of  its  stately  cathe¬ 
dral,  as  if  seeking  protection  beneath  its  shadow  even  while  it  guards 
with  its  body  the  sacred  and  beautiful  House  of  God,  into  the  making 
of  which  has  gone  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Looking  at  it  from  the  detached  and  more  or  less  material¬ 
istic  viewpoint  of  the  twentieth  century,  this  singleness  of  purpose, 
this  absolute  abnegation  of  self  to  a  religious  ideal,  seems  almost 
incredible.  We  read  of  the  enormous  power  of  the  Church  during 
the  Middle  Ages  and  of  its  absolute  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men, 
but  as  we  look  at  Canterbury  we  realize  that  the  ascendency  of  the 
Church  was  based  upon  love  as  well  as  fear,  and  that  to  the  simple 
minds  of  the  people  their  cathedral  was  a  visible  symbol  of  heaven, 
a  veritable  temple  of  the  Most  High.  No  toil  of  brain  or  hand  was 
grudged  to  the  glorious  work  of  making  it  beautiful.  The  dwellings 
of  men  were  a  different  matter.  They  were  of  the  things  that  perish, 
and  so  long  as  they  served  for  shelter  and  defense  they  answered  every 
purpose.  So  we  see  from  the  heights  of  Harbledown  a  city  of  low 
red-roofed  houses,  leaning  together  across  the  narrow  streets  or  clus¬ 
tering  closely  around  the  little  open  squares  where  still  stand  the 
stone  crosses  that  once  served  as  sanctuaries  for  wandering  merchants 
or  places  where  heretics  were  taught  the  error  of  their  ways,  and, 
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crowning  it  all,  the  gray  cathedral  rearing  its  splendid  Gothic  towers 
in  the  center  of  a  noble  stretch  of  green,  shaded  by  great  oaks  and 
bounded  by  a  massive  stone  wall  that  seems  even  now  to  warn  all 
trespassers  from  the  consecrated  ground. 

Strangely  enough,  this  wall  still  stands,  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  outer  wall  of  the  city,  which  was  cast  down  in  the  days  of  Crom¬ 
well.  The  Lord  Protector  did  not  relish  the  fact  that  the  citizens 
of  Canterbury  sturdily  declared  that  they  were  “for  God,  King 
Charles  and  Kent”  and  would  have  no  traffic  with  the  Roundheads, 
so  the  six  gates  of  the  city  were  burnt  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wall 
torn  down  by  the  Puritan  troopers,  leaving  both  the  city  and  cathe¬ 
dral  a  prey  to  axe  and  torch.  Yet,  long  before  the  Romans  came  to 
British  shores,  the  little  group  of  dwellings  that  even  then  were 
huddled  together  in  the  valley  of  the  Stour  went  by  the  name  of 
Caer  Ceint,  “The  Fortified  City  of  the  Kentish  Men,”  showing  that 
Canterbury  was  a  walled  city  before  the  history  of  England  began. 
Others  called  it  Dur  Whern,  “The  City  of  the  Swift  Waters,” — 
evidence  that  in  those  days  of  its  youth  the  sleepy  Stour  must  have 
been  more  lively  than  it  is  now, — and  this  name  was  latinized  by  the 
Romans  into  Durovemum.  R  was  only  after  the  Saxons  came  that 
the  town  was  called  Cantwaraburh,  meaning  “The  Chief  City  of 
Kent,”  and  the  chief  city  of  Kent  it  has  remained  throughout  all 
changes  of  name  and  nationality  while  generation  after  generation 
of  men  have  lived  within  its  walls,  written  thereon  the  record  of  their 
lives  and  vanished  before  the  onslaught  of  other  and  stronger  men. 

ALTHOUGH  the  origin  of  Canterbury  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  leaving  only  an  old  legend  of  its  founding  by  Lud 
Iludibras,  it  is  known  that  the  town  was  flourishing  when  the 
Romans  conquered  Britain  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Dig  down  eight  or  ten  feet  below  its  present  level  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  relics  of  the  four  hundred  years  of  Roman  civilization  that 
followed  its  submission  to  the  conquering  legions.  The  centuries 
passed  and  the  Romans  sailed  away,  but  Canterbury  remained  un¬ 
shaken  in  her  proud  position  as  the  chief  city  of  Kent.  There  are 
old  stories  of  ravages  Tby  the  Danes  and  of  conquest  and  occupation 
by  the  Saxons,  but  neither  of  these  warlike  races  had  the  art  to  build 
a  permanent  record  of  its  own  lives  and  deeds  into  the  city.  Yet 
even  in  those  days  Canterbury  was  a  cathedral  town.  The  Saxon 
King  Ethelred  and  his  fair  wife  Bertha  made  it  their  favorite  resi¬ 
dence  and  late  in  the  sixth  century  Ethelred  founded  both  Christ¬ 
church,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  cathedral,  and  the  monaster}7 
of  St.  Augustine,  one  of  the  earliest  institutions  of  the  English  church. 
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And  a  Saxon  city  Canterbury  remained,  primitive,  warlike  and  pious, 
until  the  coming  of  the  Norman,  when  its  real  history  began.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  lost  no  time  in  appropriating  the  rich  lands  of 
Kent  and,  just  four  years  after  his  landing  in  ten  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  he  had  deposed  Stigand,  the  Saxon  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
installed  in  his  stead  Lanfranc,  the  Abbot  of  Caen.  Like  most  French 
churchmen  of  his  day,  Lanfranc  was  a  mighty  builder,  and  in  his 
English  diocese  he  saw  his  chance  to  follow  his  favorite  pursuit  and 
to  glorify  God  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  he  had  no  sooner  taken 
position  of  his  new  dignity  than  he  pulled  down  the  simple  Saxon 
church  erected  by  Ethelred,  sent  across  the  sea  for  squared  blocks 
of  the  famous  stone  of  Caen  to  be  brought  in  swiftly  sailing  vessels, 
and  began  the  building  of  the  great  cathedral. 

Workers  were  plentiful  when  the  Church  commanded,  and 
Lanfranc’s  cathedral  was  built  within  seven  years,  but  his  successors 
were  builders  as  well  and  twenty  years  afterward  Ernulph,  the  prior 
of  the  monastery  attached  to  the  cathedral,  pulled  down  the  whole 
east  end  of  the  church  and  rebuilt  it  on  a  more  splendid  scale.  Even 
that  did  not  satisfy,  and  Prior  Conrad,  who  took  up  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Ernulph’s  death,  doubled  the  area  of  the  building,  fin¬ 
ished  the  choir  and  decorated  it  with  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
period.  The  cathedral  was  then  considered  finished,  and  in  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty  it  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland  assisting  at  the  splendid  ceremony, 
as  well  as  all  the  English  bishops  and  nobles.  But  fortune 
frowned  on  the  toils  and  ambitions  of  the  builders,  and,  eight  years 
after  the  emissaries  of  Henry  the  Second  had  killed  Thomas  a  Becket 
within  the  sacred  precincts,  the  cathedral  was  almost  destroyed  by 
fire.  Only  blackened  ruins  remained  of  Conrad’s  choir,  and  the  old 
chronicles  tell  us  of  the  uncontrollable  rage  and  grief  of  the  townsfolk 
at  sight  of  the  flames  which  were  eating  up  the  result  of  so  many  years 
of  loving  labor.  But  the  service  of  God  admitted  of  no  cessation  of 
effort.  All  the  artisans  the  town  afforded  were  pressed  into  service, 
craftsmen  were  summoned  from  all  directions,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  cathedral  was  begun  almost  before  the  ashes  were  cold.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  the  plans  for  the  new 
edifice  aimed  at  a  still  greater  degree  of  splendor  than  had  already 
been  achieved.  William  of  Sens,  a  famous  French  builder,  was  brought 
over  by  command  of  the  king  and  given  charge  of  the  work.  But 
it  was  only  fairly  under  way  when  the  luckless  master-builder  fell 
from  a  high  scaffolding  to  the  stone  pavement  below  and  was  carried 
back  to  Prance,  living  indeed,  but  never  to  walk  or  work  again.  By 
this  time  the  national  pride  of  craftsmanship  was  asserting  itself 
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more  and  more  against  foreign  influences,  so  the  next  builder  sum¬ 
moned  to  take  up  the  task  was,  as  the  old  records  say,  “  William  by 
name,  English  by  nation,  small  in  body,  but  in  workmanship  of  many 
kinds  acute  and  honest.”  This  pithy  description  gives  one  an  idea 
of  how  the  building  must  have  gone  forward.  No  lagging  was  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  rule  of  the  English  William,  and  six  years  after  the 
work  of  Conrad  had  vanished  in  smoke  and  flame,  the  choir  stood 
once  more  fair  and  complete. 

IN  THOSE  days  men  wrought  freely  their  own  ideas  and  char¬ 
acteristics  into  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  so  it  is  that  the  choir 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  a  history  in  stone  of  the  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  of  that  day.  Below  it  stands  the  famous  Norman  crypt  upon 
which  rested  Conrad’s  choir.  This  crypt  was  very  little  damaged  bv 
the  fire,  and  so  it  remained,  an  enduring  structure  of  low  vaults  and 
short  sturdy  pillars,  fitted  to  bear  enormous  weight.  And  in  their 
own  way  these  pillars  tell  the  story  of  both  life  and  destruction,  for 
each  one  stands  as  an  evidence  of  the  loving  care  and  freedom  of  fancy 
of  the  workers,  as  well  as  of  the  tragedy  which  for  a  time  arrested  all 
the  work,  or  rather  diverted  it  into  a  more  immediately  necessary 
channel.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  carved  with  quaint  primitive  pat¬ 
terns,  hewn  into  the  stone  by  the  small  axe  of  the  mason  after  the 
actual  work  of  construction  was  done,  and  others  are  left  plain  or 
with  the  carving  only  begun.  The  capitals,  which  gave  the  chief 
opportunity  for  decoration,  show  even  more  definitely  the  way  the 
work  was  carried  on  and  the  way  it  was  interrupted.  As  the  carving 
was  all  done  after  the  stone  was  in  place,  the  construction  through¬ 
out  the  crvpt  is  perfect, — as  solid  today  as  it  was  seven  hundred 
years  ago, — but  the  carved  capitals,  which  represent  the  play  of  the 
builders  after  the  actual  work  was  done,  tell  a  different  story.  No 
two  are  alike.  Some  show  purely  Norman  ideas  of  decoration,  others 
are  even  more  primitive  in  character  and  still  others  are  flowering 
into  richer  ornamentation  of  the  Early  English  period.  Some  are 
complete,  very  elaborately  and  cunningly  wrought,  others  are  merely 
blocked  in  and  many  are  left  untouched.  In  some  cases  one,  two 
and  even  three  sides  of  the  capital  are  decorated  and  the  remainder 
left  plain,  showing  that  the  work  was  arrested  by  the  fire. 

The  choir  itself  shows  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  commingling, 
not  only  of  decorative  ideas,  but  also  of  architectural  forms.  We 
see  there  the  characteristics  of  Norman  and  Early  English  archi¬ 
tecture  standing  side  by  side  in  the  most  friendly  fashion.  The  build¬ 
ers  preserved  all  they  could  of  the  original  work  of  Conrad,  so  we 
see  round  and  pointed  arches  used  indiscriminately,  plain  and  sculp- 
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tured  pillars  standing  together,  and  the  old  primitive  carving  brought 
into  friendly  relationship  with  the  most  delicately  elaborate  patterns 
chiseled  in  the  stone.  Men  in  those  days  were  not  possessed  with  the 
mania  to  destroy  all  work  but  their  own.  Rather,  each  craftsman 
felt  such  veneration  for  his  craft  that  he  scrupulously  respected  the 
achievements  of  other  masters  even  while  making  no  effort  to  found 
his  own  work  upon  precedents  established  by  them.  William  of  Sens 
therefore  preserved  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  work  of  Conrad,  and 
that  acute  honest  craftsman,  the  English  William,  had  equal  rev¬ 
erence  for  what  had  been  done  by  the  French  builder,  although  his 
own  work  expressed  the  English  rather  than  the  foreign  spirit. 

AFTER  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir  the  cathedral  remained  as 
it  was,  with  only  minor  changes  and  additions  to  the  subsi¬ 
diary  monastic  buildings,  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Prior  Chillenden,  as  indefatigable  a  builder  as  Lanfranc  himself, 
rebuilt  the  nave  and  transept.  Nothing  remained  of  the  original 
building  of  Lanfranc  but  the  plinth  of  the  side  aisle  walls,  where  the 
stones,  reddened  to  rose-color  by  fire,  still  show  bits  of  the  old  axed 
carving  of  his  day.  Prior  Chillenden,  like  all  the  other  builders, 
reflected  truthfully  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  so  added  one  more 
chapter  to  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  style  of  the  new 
nave  and  transept  was  a  light  Perpendicular  and  was  kept  intact 
throughout,  forming  a  most  interesting  contrast  to  the  mixture  of 
periods  seen  in  the  choir.  As  one  enters  the  nave  through  the  his¬ 
toric  south  porch, — where  from  early  Saxon  days  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  were  heard  and  decided  all  disputes  which  could  not 
legally  be  referred  to  the  King’s  Court  or  to  the  tribunals  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties, — one  is  impressed  at  once  with  the  immense  height  of 
the  nave  as  contrasted  with  its  length.  This  is  due  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  that  makes  Canterbury  unique  among  all  the  cathedrals  of 
England  and  of  the  Continent, — the  placing  of  the  choir  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  floor  of  the  nave.  This  arrangement  was  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  choir,  as  it  now  stands,  wras  built  over 
the  old  crypt  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  meeting  of  a  necessity 
became  the  means  for  an  expression  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

Moving  forward  between  the  rows  of  lofty  pillars  that  spring  up 
to  support  the  dimly-seen  vaulting  overhead,  you  are  confronted  by 
the  broad  stone  staircase  leading  up  to  the  choir,  which  is  shut  away 
from  the  nave  by  the  screen  of  wonderfully  carved  stone  erected  by 
Prior  de  Estria  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  If  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  services  happen  to  be  in  progress  in  the  choir,  the  chances  are 
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that  you  will  have  ample  time  to  study  the  details  of  the  screen  as 
well  as  of  the  pillars  and  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  transept.  Unless 
you  have  a  special  permit  from  the  Dean  to  go  through  the  cathedral 
alone  and  linger  as  much  as  you  please,  you  are  not  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  nave  except  under  the  guidance  of  a  verger,  wdio  will 
repay  any  interest  you  may  take  in  his  cathedral  with  wonderful 
stories  of  its  past,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  w7ary  eye  about  him 
for  the  possible  depredations  of  souvenir  hunters.  If  you  do  enter 
the  cathedral  during  service  the  enforced  pause  in  your  explorations 
is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for,  as  you  wralk  quietly  about  in  the  gray 
twilight  of  the  nave  and  hear  the  clear  young  voices  of  the  choristers 
soaring  upward  to  the  great  vaulted  roof  only  to  be  sent  back  in  soft 
waves  of  sound  that  seem  to  fill  every  corner  of  the  vast  building,  you 
begin  to  realize  something  of  the  spell  which  the  sacred  service  laid 
upon  the  simple,  devout,  emotional  men  and  women  of  earlier  times, 
and  by  the  time  the  church  is  silent  again  you  are  one  with  the  spirit 
of  these  old  days  and  in  a  mood  to  comprehend  every  subtle  meaning 
of  the  silent  evidences  the  builders  have  left  us  of  their  beliefs  and 
aspirations. 

AND  you  will  need  the  help  of  such  a  mood  if  you  are  recon¬ 
structing  in  fancy  the  interior  glories  of  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Looked  at  from  the  outside,  it  is  much  the  same  today 
as  it  was  in  the  days  when  pilgrims  from  all  over  Europe  came 
with  prayers  and  offerings.  The  many  niches  are  empty  now,  for 
the  statues  which  once  occupied  them  have  long  been  overthrown 
and  destroyed,  but  the  mellow  gray  stone,  lichen-covered  and  crum¬ 
bling  as  it  is,  is  only  the  more  beautiful  for  its  great  age,  and  the  solemn 
splendor  of  the  stately  pile  itself  seems  something  beyond  the  reach 
of  man’s  destructiveness.  But  inside  there  is  only  the  shell  left. 
The  embroidered  banners  and  rich  hangings  are  all  gone.  The 
magnificent  windows  of  the  thirteenth  century,  smashed  ruthlessly 
wherever  they  could  be  reached  by  Puritan  pikes,  stones,  bullets, 
have  been  replaced  by  the  crude  brilliancy  of  modern  stained  glass, 
and  the  many  richly-decorated  chapels,  altars  and  chantries  have  been 
swept  away.  Henry  the  Eighth  did  his  royal  wrnrst  by  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  what  he  overlooked  the  Puritans  finished.  These 
pious  vandals,  led  by  an  engaging  character  known  as  “Blue  Dick,” 
left  hardly  anything  of  the  noble  building  but  the  bare  walls  and 
roof,  and  even  the  walls  were  defaced  wherever  they  could  be  reached. 
Even  the  high  altar,  once  covered  with  what  the  Puritans  described 
as  “the  most  idolatrous  costly  glory  cloth, ’’was  hurled  down  and  the 
whole  place  was  ransacked  for  the  spoils  of  wrar.  In  this  day  we  feel 
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these  ravages  rather  than  see  them,  for  the  work  of  restoration  began 
soon  after  Charles  the  Second  came  to  the  throne  and  has  been  carried 
on  ever  since.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows,  the  work  of  restoring  the  ancient  beauty  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  most  lovingly  and  judiciously  done.  Crumbling  walls  and 
towers  have  been  rebuilt  in  exact  accordance  with  the  original  style 
and  with  the  same  kind  of  stone,  and  where  the  old  beauty  could  not 
be  recalled  the  restorers  have  had  the  good  sense  to  let  it  alone  and 
leave  either  a  bare  space  or  some  marvelous  crumbling  ruin. 

On  either  side  of  the  choir  staircases  lead  up  to  the  still  higher  level 
of  the  Trinity  Chapel,  where  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  stood  as  a  lodestone  to  Christendom. 
Now  only  a  mosaic  pavement  marks  the  site  of  the  tomb  which  once 
towered  aloft,  supported  upon  marble  arches  and  concealed  under  a 
covering  which  was  raised  at  a  given  signal  so  that  the  glories  of  its 
piled-up  gold  and  gems  might  blaze  forth  upon  the  awe-struck  gaze 
of  the  kneeling  worshipers.  The  tomb  itself  was  covered  solidly 
with  the  gold  and  rich  jewels  set  into  its  walls  and  heaped  upon  it,  for 
the  offerings  to  the  saint  were  many  and  costly.  The  story  goes  that 
a  huge  carbuncle,  as  large  as  half  an  egg,  was  at  one  time  set  in  the 
side  of  the  tomb.  This  was  the  somewhat  unwilling  gift  of  Louis 
the  Seventh  of  France,  who  came  to  worship  at  the  shrine,  wearing 
in  a  ring  the  huge  stone  known  as  “The  Regale  of  France.”  His 
conscience  told  him  that  the  carbuncle  ought  to  be  offered  to  the  saint, 
but  vanity  forbade,  and,  having  given  other  rich  offerings,  he  was 
turning  away  with  the  ring  still  upon  his  finger  when  the  stone,  of 
its  own  accord,  leaped  forth  from  the  setting  and  fixed  itself  in  the 
side  of  the  tomb.  After  such  a  decided  manifestation  of  the  saint’s 
wishes  the  king  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  submit  with  thebestgrace 
he  might,  and  the  Regale  of  France  remained  one  of  the  chief  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  shrine  until  the  days  of  that  somewhat  drastic  reformer, 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Being  a  bit  tenacious  of  the  royal  dignity  and 
also  not  averse  to  enriching  the  royal  treasury,  Henry  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  wealth  of  Thomas  a  Becket  would  do  much  more  good 
to  a  live  king  than  to  a  dead  saint.  As  he  was  fond  of  doing  things 
legally  and  disdained  such  crude  and  direct  procedure  as  going 
down  to  Canterbury  and  helping  himself,  Henry  hit  upon  the  ingen¬ 
ious  idea  of  swearing  out  a  warrant  for  Thomas  a  Becket  on  behalf 
of  Henry  the  Second,  accusing  the  long-dead  archbishop  of  rebellion, 
contumacy,  treason  and  usurpation  of  the  office  of  saint,  and  com¬ 
manding  him  forthwith  to  appear  at  Westminster  for  trial.  The 
warrant  was  duly  read  before  the  tomb  and  the  saint  was  given  thirty 
days  to  appear.  As,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  failed 
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to  do  so,  the  trial  was  carried  through  with  due  formality,  judgment 
awarded  to  Henry  the  Second,  and  Thomas  a  Becket  was  condemned. 
The  decree  was  that  his  bones  were  to  be  removed  from  the  tomb 
and  burned,  his  name  and  the  account  of  his  miracles  erased  from 
every  book  and  record  in  the  kingdom,  and,  most  vital  point  of  all, 
his  treasures  to  be  escheated  to  the  Crown.  By  royal  clemency  the 
saint’s  bones  were  buried  instead  of  being  burned,  but  his  shrine 
was  torn  down  and  the  treasure,  twenty-six  cart  loads  of  it,  was 
taken  to  London.  Henry  had  the  Regale  of  France  set  in  a  thumb 
ring,  which  he  wore  with  much  pious  satisfaction. 

That  is  why  the  Trinity  Chapel  is  empty  now  of  all  save  memories 
and  the  hollows  worn  in  the  marble  floor  by  the  knees  of  thousands 
of  worshipers.  Yet,  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  one  is  by 
the  time  Trinity  Chapel  is  reached,  one  only  has  to  look  up  to  where 
the  Watch  Chamber  once  stood  on  a  lofty  balcony  between  the  pil¬ 
lars  to  see  in  fancy  the  glow  of  the  fire  that  warmed  it  on  bleak  winter 
nights,  and  hear  the  soft  tread  of  sandaled  feet  pacing  to  and  fro  as 
the  monks  kept  guard  over  the  shrine  and  its  riches  and  saw  that 
the  troop  of  savage  ban-dogs,  tied  in  the  chapel  for  a  further  safe¬ 
guard,  did  not  escape  and  wreak  havoc  throughout  the  building. 

CLOSE  by  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  and  on  the  same  level 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  whose  fortunes  were  so  closely 
bound  up  with  those  of  Kent.  Upon  his  marriage  with  his 
beautiful  cousin  Joan,  affectionately  called  in  the  old  chronicles, 
“The  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,”  the  Black  Prince  founded  a  chantry  in 
the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  and  left  a  clause  in  his  will  that  his  bones 
should  be  buried  there.  For  many  years  after  his  death  masses 
were  sung  day  and  night  in  the  chantry  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  but 
his  body,  despite  his  expressed  wish,  was  given  a  loftier  place  in  the 
cathedral.  The  tomb  is  simple  enough,  but  the  effigy  lying  upon  it 
is  a  marvelous  piece  of  thirteenth-century  bronze.  It  is  said  to  be 
an  accurate  portrait  of  the  gallant  and  well-beloved  prince,  and  both 
the  face  and  the  strong,  well-knit  figure  seem  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  belief.  High  above  the  tomb  hang  the  rusted  fragments  of  the 
armor  that  he  wore,  relics  that  had  to  be  guarded  from  robbers  as 
assiduously  as  were  the  richest  jewels  of  the  neighboring  shrine. 

Standing  here  one  notes  an  extraordinary  feature  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  cathedral, — the  decided  inward  bend  with  which  the  walls 
turn  toward  each  other  at  the  end.  This  bend  was  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  the  towers  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew  both  survived 
the  fire,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  new  cathedral  built  upon  the  ruins 
had  to  be  accommodated  to  them.  To  this  reverent  desire  to  preserve 
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the  work  of  former  times  is  due  the  great  interest  and  beauty  of  the 
building  as  seen  from  the  outside.  Within,  one  is  confronted  at 
every  turn  with  a  sense  of  vanished  glories,  but  once  out  upon  the 
green  one  feels  that  the  cathedral,  as  it  is  today,  differs  very  little 
from  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, — the  time  when 
it  was  completed  by  the  building  of  the  great  central  tower,  gener¬ 
ally  called  Bell  Harry  Tower,  from  the  mighty  Dunstan  bell  that 
hangs  in  its  belfry. 

This  tower  is  one  of  the  best  examples  in  existence  of  fifteenth- 
century  Gothic  architecture,  for  it  is  not  only  most  beautiful  in  design 
and  construction,  but  shows  in  every  line  the  lofty  purpose  that  in¬ 
spired  its  building.  It  is  the  crown  and  summit  of  the  whole  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  the  eye  is  led  up  to  it  by  that  delightful  arrangement  of  the 
roof  lines  and  the  subordination  of  lesser  towers  to  the  chief,  that  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  Gothic.  On  the  north  side  the  cathedral 
proper  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  subsidiary  buildings  of  the 
monastery  and  the  cloister  that  it  cannot  be  considered  separately. 
The  cloister,  which  incloses  the  old  monkish  burying  ground,  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  early  English  arcade,  decorated  with  a  simple 
and  noble  design  such  as  would  come  naturally  to  men  of  large  and 
robust  mind,  working  with  big  blocks  and  slabs  of  sandstone.  Another 
architectural  gem  is  the  Norman  staircase  leading  to  the  main  gate 
of  the  Priors’  Court.  This  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  Norman  style 
in  its  purity,  and  is  quite  unrivaled  in  England.  Lanfranc’s  wall  of 
defense  still  encircles  the  whole  cathedral  close  and  separates  it 
from  the  quietly  busy  life  of  the  town.  This  crowds  so  closely  against 
it  that  the  great  Christchurch  Gateway,  which  forms  the  main 
entrance,  has  little  shops  clinging  like  barnacles  to  its  massive  sides. 
This  gate  shows  the  beauty  of  the  later  Perpendicular  style.  It  was 
built  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  is  in  fairly  good  preservation, 
although  the  central  niche  which  originally  held  the  large  image  of 
Christ  is  now  empty. 

In  the  old  days  Canterbury  held  many  buildings  devoted  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  semi-ecclesiastical  purposes.  At  one  time  there  were 
thirteen  churches  within  its  walls  and  three  without,  in  addition  to 
many  monasteries,  leper-houses,  almonies,  priories  and  hospitals; 
but  of  all  these  only  the  cathedral,  the  gateway  and  the  towers  of 
Westgate  remain.  The  town  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  over 
and  over  again,  but  through  all  the  centuries  its  character  has  per¬ 
sisted.  It  is  still  a  town  of  staid  and  industrious  merchants  and 
artisans,  clustering  close  as  of  old  under  the  shadow  of  its  ancient 
gray  cathedral,  and  he  who  views  it  with  understanding  may  recon¬ 
struct  from  its  life  today  the  splendid  history  of  its  past. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  OPERETTA  AS  A  MEANS 
OF  SINCERE  MUSICAL  EXPRESSION  IN 
AMERICA:  BY  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


T  IS  not  an  accident  that  there  is  no  grand  opera  in 
English — that  is,  opera  written  and  composed  by  men 
who  speak  the  English  language,  not  grand  opera 
translated  into  the  English  tongue.  And  it  is  not 
an  accident  that  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of 
operetta  in  the  world.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  was  an 
Englishman,  setting  to  music  the  inimitable  English 
librettos  of  Gilbert,  and  that  the  chief  composer  in  America  today 
who  writes  for  the  stage,  Victor  Herbert,  writes  operettas.  Grand 
opera,  so  largely  and  expensively  produced  in  New  York  and  also 
in  other  American  cities,  is  composed  by  foreigners,  almost  always 
(save  in  such  exceptions  as  Verdi’s  “Otello”  and  Puccini’s  “Madama 
Butterfly”)  to  accompany  foreign  librettos,  conducted  by  foreigners, 
and  in  a  large  measure  sung  by  foreigners.  It  is  not  native  to  us 
or  to  England;  it  thrives  on  its  lavish  scale  largely  by  virtue  of  its 
social  aspect;  for,  great  as  our  acquired  interest  is  in  grand  opera,  and 
more  especially  in  certain  grand  opera  singers,  it  could  not  be  supported 
in  its  present  magnificence  for  six  weeks  without  the  social  backing. 
Meanwhile,  without  any  social  backing  whatever,  operettas  of  merit, 
when  we  get  them,  and  musical  comedies  always,  pursue  their  way 
in  the  commercial  theater,  despised  oftentimes  by  the  critics  and  those 
musically  learned,  but  far  more  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  amusement 
life,  reflecting  far  more  our  tastes  and  habits,  than  do  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  programmes  and  the  fare  afforded  at  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein’s. 

This  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  an  indication  of  racial  traits.  It 
should  teach  us  that  the  cultivation  of  operetta  as  an  art  and  a 
popular  force  in  our  community  ought  not  to  be  left  to  Vienna,  that 
it  should  be  more  seriously  regarded  here,  more  carefully  cultivated, 
more  worthily  performed.  The  creation  of  one  American  operetta 
like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  “Patience”  would  be  worth  a  dozen 
importations  of  “Madama  Butterflys”  and  “Toscas”  and  “Salomes.” 
The  manager  who  should  produce  it  would  deserve  far  more  credit, 
and  he  would  probably  gain  no  less  reward. 

Grand  opera  is  a  natural  speech  with  certain  races — as  natural 
as  it  is  possible  for  opera  to  be,  which  is  an  art  based  essentially  on 
an  unreality,  the  hypothesis  that  men  and  women  sing  their  thoughts 
and  feelings.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  Italians,  in  whose 
grand  operas,  far  more  than  in  their  lighter  pieces,  the  passions,  and 
even  the  folk-tunes,  of  the  people,  find  expression.  It  is  true,  also, 
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of  the  Russians,  in  whose  serious  music  of  all  kinds  the  folk-tune 
croons  unceasingly.  A  German  grand  opera  like  “Der  Freischiitz” 
of  Weber  is  national  music,  in  a  true  sense.  A  Bohemian  opera  like 
“The  Bartered  Bride”  rises  from  the  native  song  and  dance  with 
delightful  spontaneity.  The  French,  always  master  craftsmen,  have 
produced  both  light  and  serious  opera,  and  both  excellently  well  done ; 
and  neither,  perhaps,  quite  spontaneous.  The  opera  boufle  of  Offen¬ 
bach,  Lecocq  and  Audran  followed,  after  all,  the  fairly  formal  rules 
of  a  “school,”  and  in  the  serious  operas  of  Massenet,  just  now  so 
popular  in  New  York,  correctness  is  more  noticeable  than  inspiration. 

BUT  England  and  Austria  have  found  their  musical  expression 
on  the  stage  almost  exclusively  in  operettas.  Johann  Strauss, 
the  “  Waltz  King,”  was  also  king  of  operetta;  then  there  was  Suppe, 
of  “Boccaccio ”  and  “ Poet  and  Peasant,”  and  but  lately  we  have  heard 
the  old,  heady  rhythms  again,  caught  the  old  wine  and  sparkle  of 
Viennese  life,  in  “The  Merry  Widow”  of  Lehar,  and  “The  Chocolate 
Soldier”  of  Oscar  Strauss,  now  deservedly  popular  on  our  American 
stage,  even  if  its  libretto  is  a  travesty  of  Shaw’s  “Arms  and  the  Man.” 
These  pieces  from  Vienna,  musically  based  on  the  waltz,  are  as  truly 
national  as  it  is  possible  for  stage  music  to  be — they  are  as  national 
as  they  are  delightful,  and  because  they  are  so  sincere  their  tunes 
endure.  And  “Die  Fledermaus”  of  Johann  Strauss  is  as  fresh  today 
as  it  ever  was,  vastly  fresher  than  that  other  Strauss’  “Salome”  will 
be  fifty  years  hence. 

In  England  the  list  of  great  composers  is  less  than  the  lists  of 
other  nations.  But  England  has  an  honorable  musical  history,  and 
once  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Continental  world  in  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill.  John  of  Forneste’s  famous  six-part  glee,  “Sumer 
is  a-cumin  in,”  composed  in  twelve  hundred  and  thirty,  was  far  beyond 
anything  on  the  Continent.  In  Elizabeth’s  time  music  was  a  part 
of  the  education  of  every  English  gentleman,  the  musician  was  held 
in  high  regard,  and  the  English  ballads  of  that  day  reached  a  high 
point  of  perfection.  Some  of  them  have  never,  for  fresh  simplicity 
and  for  sheer  magic  of  melody,  been  excelled  in  any  land  at  any  time. 
We  still  sing  “Drink  to  Me  only  with  Thine  Eyes,”  and  dozens 
more.  Then,  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  French  ballet,  in 
part  to  Italian  musical  influence,  came  the  English  masques.  But, 
as  Jonson  and  Milton  surpassed  the  French  ballet  builders,  the 
English  musicians  went  far  beyond  mere  Italian  finish  and  correct¬ 
ness.  The  last  of  the  seventeenth -century  composers  and  the  greatest 
English  composer,  perhaps,  yet  born,  was  Henry  Purcell.  Though 
opera,  as  we  understand  it,  was  then  in  its  infancy,  he  developed  the 
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ballad  and  the  masque  till  he  wrote  operas,  such  as  “King  Arthur” 
and  “  Dido  and  dEneas,”  which  contained  passages  of  great  dramatic 
sincerity,  beauty  and  power.  But  with  the  eighteenth  century  English 
music  declined.  The  nation  still  demanded  its  native  musical  expres¬ 
sion-nations  always  will.  This  was  supplied  by  piecing  together 
on  a  thread  of  spoken  plot  the  popular  ballads,  as  in  the  case  of  “The 
Beggar’s  Opera,”  with  a  text  by  Gay.  English  music,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  “was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  illustrious 
foreigners,  Handel,  Haydn,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn  (so  long  the  favorite 
composers  of  the  English)  and  of  the  Italian  opera,  which  exclusively 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  fashionable  classes,  and  like  the  great 
car  of  Juggernaut  overrode  and  crushed  all  efforts  made  on  behalf 
of  native  music.” 

It  was  significant  that  the  rebirth  of  English  music,  almost  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Purcell,  came  along  the  lines  in  which 
it  had  excelled  in  the  past — in  church  music  on  the  one  hand,  of  which 
Sir  Edward  Elgar  is  the  present  leading  composer,  and  in  popular 
music  on  the  other  hand;  not,  to  be  sure,  in  ballads,  but  in  operetta 
(which  is  far  nearer  to  masque  than  grand  opera  is,  and  demands,  like 
the  masque,  a  native  text),  where  the  songs  none  the  less  had  the 
ballad  ring  and  the  appeal  was  not  exotic;  not  to  any  fashionable 
classes,  but  to  everybody,  to  the  sane,  merry-making  spirit  of  the 
people.  This  side  of  the  musical  rebirth  was  accomplished  by  the 
operettas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  They  occupy  in  the  history  of 
British  music  as  important  a  place  as  the  grand  operas  occupy  in  the 
musical  history  of  Italy.  They  show  the  natural  drift  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  temperament  when  it  is  applied  to  musical  composition  for  the 
stage. 

SULLIVAN,  of  course,  did  not  invent  his  form.  His  first  venture, 
“Cox  and  Box,”  was  directly  suggested  and  inspired  by  Offen¬ 
bach.  But  he  consciously  wrought  into  his  work  the  spirit  of 
old  English  music,  witness  the  song  of  the  centurion  in  the  second  act 
of  “Iolanthe,”  and  he  set  to  music  English  librettos,  understandable 
and  of  interest  to  contemporary  Englishmen,  happy  and  sane  and 
blithe.  These  operettas  raged  over  America  as  they  raged  over 
England.  For  every  person  who  heard  and  enjoyed  grand  opera  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  ten  at  least  heard  and  enjoyed  “Pinafore”  and 
“Patience”  and  “The  Mikado.”  Now,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  those 
operettas  were  not  so  “deep”  as  grand  opera,  nor  so  “lofty.”  But 
just  what  does  that  mean  ?  They  were  musically  just  as  sound,  cer¬ 
tainly.  They  had  the  same  tonic  effect  on  musical  taste.  They  did 
not  stir  the  spectator  as  does  “Don  Giovanni. ”  or  Verdi’s  “Otello.” 
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But  can  anyone  in  honesty  say  that  they  did  not  possess  by  their 
gay,  honest  humor  a  greater  sincerity  than  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor,” 
or  Massenet’s  “Herodiade”  or  the  wearisome  bombasts  of  Meyerbeer 
or,  yes,  even  this!  the  Teutonic  outpourings  of  Wagner?  And  they 
reached  in  their  day  and  interested  and  influenced  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  people.  They  were  native  and  near.  They  spoke  the 
people’s  speech.  They  were  our  own.  It  seems  absurd  to  suggest 
that  they  need  any  defense.  Yet,  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  many  people 
today,  who  rush  madly  to  hear  Italian  grand  opera,  operetta  does  need 
defense.  It  is  still  looked  down  upon,  despised. 

Much  of  it,  of  course,  is  despicable  from  any  careful,  artistic 
standpoint,  for  in  lieu  of  real  operetta  our  people,  hungry  for  native, 
understandable  and  spontaneous  stage  entertainment  with  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  music  and  rhythm,  demand  what  we  call  musical  comedy. 
The  fact  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  theatrical  productions  made 
in  New  York  each  season  are  musical  comedies,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  the  taste  of  the  people  is  vicious.  Rather  it  proves  what  a 
real  craving  exists  for  the  pleasant  ministrations  of  music  and  rhythm, 
and  also  what  a  mighty  influence  the  composers  and  librettists  of 
operettas  might  exert.  The  enormous  popularity  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  productions  showed  that  the  better  the  book  and  the  better 
the  music,  provided  it  was  real  operetta  music,  blithe  and  fluent,  the 
greater  the  patronage.  The  influence  of  “Patience”  proved,  indeed, 
how  potent  operetta  may  be  as  a  weapon  of  satire.  In  later  years 
the  success  of  George  Ade’s  “The  Sultan  of  Sulu,”  though  accom¬ 
panied  by  music  of  little  charm  or  significance,  proved  how  keen  a 
desire  there  really  is  for  librettos  which  bite,  which  have  wit  and  point, 
and  make  ironic  comment  on  the  affairs  of  the  hour.  Still  more 
recently  the  whirlwind  triumph  of  “The  Merry  Widow”  showed  that 
the  interest  in  Sullivan  was  not  a  flash  in  the  pan,  that  music  with  real 
melody  and  charm  and  grace  is  at  all  times  more  desired  than  the 
musical  monstrosities  of  a  G.  M.  Cohan.  Musical  comedy,  as  we 
call  it,  exists  because  the  instinctive  popular  demand  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  public  is  not  for  grand  opera — which  is  an  exotic  with  us — 
but  for  appropriately  blithe  and  sparkling  music  wedded  to  a  comic 
or  satirical  text.  Just  as  the  “ballad  operas”  existed  alongside  of 
the  imported  music  in  England  in  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty,  so 
today  in  New  York,  side  by  side  with  German,  French  and  Italian 
grand  opera  in  two  huge  opera  houses,  half  a  dozen  musical  comedies 
constantly  flourish,  new  ones  replacing  the  old  incessantly. 

And  they  would  exist  just  the  same  if  the  entire  public  were  as 
musically  “educated”  as  the  most  eloquent  music  critic  desires. 
A  people  will  follow  their  natural  bent,  in  stage  entertainments,  as 
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elsewhere.  They  will  insist  on  wanting  what  they  want  when  they 
want  it.  No  horseshoe  of  diamonds  or  fashion,  no  golden  voiced 
Caruso,  no  blare  and  sob  of  a  mighty  orchestra,  can  compensate  for 
the  pleasure  which  comes  from  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
text,  from  a  sympathy  with  the  national  point  of  view  of  the  play, 
from  the  tang  of  reality  about  it,  the  fun  and  the  sparkle  and  the 
sting.  The  rhythmic  sense,  and  the  love  of  melody  which  is  part 
of  even  our  Anglo-Saxon  natures,  demand  satisfaction  in  the  theater. 
But  they  demand  satisfaction  through  natural  channels.  Grand 
opera  is  not  such  a  channel.  There  is  no  grand  opera  which  is  not 
exotic  to  English-speaking  people.  And  when  we  cannot  get  the  best 
we  take  second  or  third-rate  musical  plays,  rather  than  none  at  all. 
Operetta  is  such  a  channel. 

AND  the  lesson  of  all  this  is  that  if  the  heedless  patrons  of  musi¬ 
cal  comedy  need  a  more  developed  musical  taste,  so  do  the 
patrons  of  grand  opera  and  the  countless  symphony  concerts. 
It  is  only  an  undeveloped  musical  taste  which  can  sneer  at  Sullivan, 
or  the  composer  of  “The  Merry  Widow,”  or  Strauss  of  “The  Choco¬ 
late  Soldier,”  or  Victor  Herbert  of  “Babes  in  Toyland”  and  “The 
Red  Mill.”  To  the  credit  of  that  abused  and  despised  creature,  the 
American  theater-goer,  even  the  Tired  Business  Man,  be  it  said  they 
are  not  the  ones  who  sneer!  When  the  public  can  get  a  Sullivan  or 
a  Strauss  or  a  Victor  Herbert,  time  and  again  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  public  prefers  these  real  musicians  to  the  tune-carpenters.  What 
has  put  the  composition  of  musical  comedy  in  England  and  America 
so  largely  into  tlie  hands  of  the  mere  tune-carpenters,  the  one-fin¬ 
gered  composers  of  rag-time,  is  the  attitude  of  the  more  musically 
educated  classes,  the  worshipers  of  foreign  grand  opera,  the  people 
who  think  a  dull  symphony,  just  because  it  is  a  symphony,  is  by  some 
mystic  law  thereby  infinitely  better  music  than  the  most  inspired 
waltz  or  such  a  passage  of  sly  musical  delineation  and  captivating 
melodv  as  the  mock  description  of  Nanld  Poo's  death  in  “The 
Mikado”  or  the  letter  song  in  “The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  This 
attitude  has  turned  our  native  musicians  away  from  what  might  be 
a  natural  expression  of  their  talents  and  often  caused  them  to  break 
their  hearts  over  unproduced  grand  operas  or  unappreciated  sym¬ 
phonies,  when  they  might  be  doing  a  vastly  more  useful  work  setting 
to  appropriate  rhythm  and  melody  the  American  Sense  of  Humor. 

For,  after  all,  if  grand  opera  is  an  exotic  to  us,  this  is  in  no 
small  part  due,  surely,  to  our  sense  of  humor.  The  Saxon  imagi¬ 
nation  has  a  hard  wall  of  reality  about  it,  which  accounts  for  our 
emotional  reticence.  It  cannot  quite  follow  grand  opera,  because 
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for  stage  expression  in  concrete  terms  of  the  more  serious  passions 
it  demands  the  realism  of  pure  drama.  We  love — especially  our 
women  folks — to  fancy  we  are  wallowing  in  emotional  responsiveness 
to  those  sobbing  fiddles  and  sighing  voices.  But,  really,  our  heads 
are  always  a  little  in  the  way  of  our  hearts.  It  is  never  for  us  quite 
natural  and  convincing.  In  operetta,  however,  our  heads  consent 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Here  our  love  of  rhythm  and  melody  can  be 
satisfied  to  the  full,  and  we  do  not  take  our  pleasures  sadly,  but 
gaily,  while  the  incidents  of  the  hour  are  lightly  touched  upon  by 
the  text.  And  to  the  pleasure  of  music  is  added  the  pleasure  of  some¬ 
thing  native,  something  peculiarly  our  own,  the  pleasure,  too,  of 
seeing  ourselves  and  others  made  fun  of. 

Gilbert  was  an  ideal  librettist  not  only  because  he  was  a  skilled 
comic  dramatist  and  a  brilliant  satirist,  as  in  “Pinafore,”  but  because 
in  his  lyric  passages  he  possessed  a  verbal  felicity  and  varied  rhythmic 
scheme  which  were  of  incalculable  aid  to  the  composer.  Sullivan 
himself  has  told  how  he  always  chose  the  rhythm  of  a  passage  before 
he  composed  the  melody,  and  insisted  on  the  importance  of  rhythm. 
Read,  if  you  have  the  courage,  the  lyrics  in  any  Broadway  musical 
comedy,  and  see  if  you  can  fancy  even  Mozart  getting  out  of  them 
any  but  the  most  hackneyed  rhythms.  This  is  but  one  indication 
of  the  harm  that  has  been  done  by  the  general  contempt  cast  upon 
musical  comedy  by  the  musically  “enlightened.”  Musical  comedy 
cannot  at  present  enlist  the  services  of  musical  composers  powerful 
and  intelligent  enough  to  insist  upon  better  lyrics  and  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  composer  and  librettist,  nor  upon  librettists  intelligent 
enough,  as  a  rule,  to  train  themselves  in  varied  versification.  Again 
and  again  Victor  Herbert’s  scores  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of 
cooperation,  and  from  the  poverty  of  inspiration  in  the  material  he 
was  called  to  set  to  music. 

BUT  this  could  be  altered  by  the  right  cooperation  of  the  right 
men,  and  the  public  which  now  flocks  to  second-rate  pieces, 
because  it  must  have  some  musical  comedies,  would  flock  in 
even  greater  numbers  to  native  operettas,  even  as  it  flocked  to  “Pina¬ 
fore”  and  “Robin  Hood”  and  “The  Merry  Widow.”  Clyde  Fitch, 
who,  in  his  lighter  plays,  handled  contemporary  life  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  felicity,  might  conceivably  have  written  librettos  of  great  charm 
and  wit,  had  the  medium  seemed  to  him  more  dignified  and  could 
he  have  been  assured  the  cooperation  of  a  first-rate  composer.  Like 
the  “ballad  opera”  of  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty,  our  musical 
comedies  of  today  are  popular  songs  strung  on  dialogue — only  now 
the  songs  are  not  “Sally  in  Our  Alley”  and  “Drink  to  Me  only  with 
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Thine  Eyes,”  but  “I  Love  My  Wife,  but  oh  You  Kid!”  and  “Bill 
Simmons.”  Are  these  songs  the  best  ballads  our  native  composers 
can  write?  Far  from  it!  One  can  hardly  conceive  the  exquisite, 
melancholy  genius  of  MacDowell  in  the  popular  theater.  But  we 
have  a  score,  at  least,  of  song  writers  in  America  who  could,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  dramatist  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  we  possess  them, 
too!  put  forth  operettas  of  musical  distinction,  popular  appeal  and 
substantial  charm.  What  is  needed  to  bring  this  about  is  not  a 
greater  education  of  the  people,  but  a  more  catholic  education  of  the 
musically  elect,  so  that  they  shall  realize  the  true  importance  of 
operetta  and  musical  comedy,  its  national  significance,  and  no  longer 
sneer  at  the  composer  who  writes  it. 

The  drama  in  recent  years  in  America  has  been  creeping  closer 
to  contemporary  life,  till  today  we  have  a  dozen  native  writers  for 
the  stage  who  know  their  trade  and  can  depend  on  a  public.  We 
no  longer  go  to  Europe  for  the  bulk  of  our  plays.  We  have  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  workmen  to  create  native  librettos.  Musically,  also, 
America  has  made  vast  strides  in  recent  years,  and  now  our  native  com¬ 
posers  are  no  longer  scorned  at  home  and  are  no  longer,  either,  with¬ 
out  technical  skill  to  match  their  aspirations.  Why  should  not  these 
two,  playwrights  and  composers,  join  forces  to  create  real  musical 
stage  works,  in  the  native  idiom — which  is  operetta  or  musical 
comedy — that  would  appeal  to  all  classes,  widen  the  appreciation 
of  good  music,  give  substantial  pleasure,  and  help  to  increase  the 
charm  and  dignity  of  the  American  stage  ?  Grand  opera  is  foreign, 
and  we  apparently  want  to  keep  it  so.  We  will  not  submit  to  hearing 
it  translated  into  English,  let  alone  listening  to  it  when  it  is  composed 
by  men  of  our  race.  Our  musicians  are  doing  themselves  and  us 
no  good  when  they  strain  after  this  exotic  fruit,  and  leave  the  native 
garden  just  without  their  door  unhusbanded.  The  book  and  score 
of  an  American  “Patience”  would  do  more  for  music  in  America 
than  a  wilderness  of  grand  operatic  attempts,  because  such  a  work 
would  be  native  and  natural,  the  spontaneous  expression  of  our  people. 
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HEN  a  man  is  doing  work  that  is  significant  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  a  movement  toward  better  conditions 
in  any  phase  of  life,  the  record  of  his  ideas  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  always  a  special  value,  not  only  to  other 
workers  along  the  same  lines,  but  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  general  trend  of  thought  and  effort  of 
which  such  work  is  merely  one  expression.  For  this 
reason  we  have  thought  it  best  to  follow  our  review — published  in 
the  preceding  number  of  The  Craftsman — of  the  garden  city  move¬ 
ment  and  the  amazing  progress  it  has  made  in  England,  with  an 
account  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  who  has  perhaps  done 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  win  in  his  own  country  general 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  planning  towns  as  well  as  individual 
houses,  and  of  basing  these  plans  upon  the  requirements  of  modern 
life, — by  which  is  meant  not  merely  what  people  can  put  up  with  in 
the  way  of  surroundings,  but  what  they  really  need  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  best  possibilities  in  their  own  lives  and  in  those  of  their 
children. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Unwin  is  a  man  who  recognizes  the  necessity 
for  putting  into  concrete  form  the  principles  which  have  shaped 
themselves  under  the  pressure  of  struggle  with  actual  conditions, 
believing  that  the  record  of  each  man’s  achievement  adds  just  so 
much  to  the  sum  total  of  human  experience  in  any  given  direction, 
and  as  such  belongs  to  the  world.  Therefore,  directly  in  connection 
with  his  active  work  in  planning,  laying  out  and  superintending  the 
building  of  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  Mr.  Unwin  has  found 
time  during  the  past  two  years  to  embody  the  results  of  both  research 
and  experience  in  a  book  which  he  calls  “Town  Planning  in  Prac¬ 
tice.”  This  book  was  published  in  England  only  two  months  ago 
and  is  not  as  yet  to  be  obtained  in  America,  but  being  largely  the 
record  of  actual  experience,  we  quote  from  it  as  having  great  practical 
value  to  all  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  the  planning  of 
new  towns,  villages  and  suburbs  and  in  the  remodeling  of  those 
already  in  existence. 

The  subject  of  town  planning  should,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
awaken  a  more  general  response  in  America  than  it  has  in  England 
because,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  need  over  there  for  some 
force  to  counteract  the  pernicious  activities  of  the  jerry-builder  and 
the  land  speculator,  the  fact  remains  that  England  is  an  old  and  very 
conservative  country,  averse  to  change  and  cherishing  even  the  faults 
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in  its  time-honored  traditions.  Its  building  bylaws  are  like  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  its  cities  and  towns  have  most  of 
them  been  established  for  centuries  and  so  are  not  easily  changed. 
In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  apt  to  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  and  welcome  change  for  its  own  sake,  but  at  least  we  preserve 
an  open  mind  toward  almost  every  experiment  that  is  recommended 
to  us.  We  do  not  at  all  mind  pulling  down  sections  of  our  cities  that 
we  have  grown  to  regard  as  particularly  unwholesome  and  undesirable, 
and  we  are  ready  to  try  almost  any  reasonable  method  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  rapidly  growing  suburbs.  But  so  far  we  have 
introduced  no  special  system  into  this  work.  We  have  many  civic 
improvement  leagues  and  associations  of  one  sort  or  another  for  the 
promotion  of  better  housing,  for  the  establishment  of  parks  and 
playgrounds,  for  the  widening  of  streets  and  the  planting  of  trees; 
but  the  possibilities  of  town  planning,  as  applied  to  small  towns  and 
villages  and  to  suburbs  which  serve  largely  for  the  homes  of  wage 
earners,  have  as  yet  hardly  dawned  upon  us. 

IN  THE  December  number  of  The  Craftsman,  we  gave  some 
account  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Unwin  and  his  associates  are  doing 
at  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  which  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  place 
of  residence  for  working  people  who  must  be  within  easy  reach  of 
their  employment  in  the  city,  and  now  we  purpose  to  give  a  more 
definite  idea  of  how  this  work  is  done,  of  the  precedents  upon  which 
it  is  founded  and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  leading  architect  for 
understanding  the  needs  with  which  he  has  to  cope.  First  of  all, 
Mr.  Unwin  is  not  only  a  social  worker  but  also  a  socialist,  having 
been  closely  associated  with  William  Morris  for  a  number  of  years 
before  the  latter’s  death  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Orig¬ 
inally  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Unwin  found  that  the  work 
for  which  he  was  best  fitted  lay  in  the  direction  of  town  planning 
and  housing  reform,  so  to  the  technical  equipment  he  already  pos¬ 
sessed  he  added  a  thorough  training  in  architecture,  feeling  that  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  combination  of  the  two  would  enable  him  to  put  into 
actual  form  the  ideas  and  theories  he  wished  to  express.  Being  a 
socialist,  Mr.  Unwin  for  a  number  of  years  lived  and  worked  with 
the  day  laborers  in  the  collieries  up  in  Derbyshire,  and  it  was  this 
actual  life  among  working  people  that  gave  him  his  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  their  needs  and  of  the  kind  of  homes  that  would  be  at 
once  practicable,  comfortable,  beautiful  and  suited  to  their  means 
and  their  ways  of  living.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  he 
joined  forces  with  Mr.  Barry  Parker,  whose  ideas  of  the  housing 
problem  and  the  needs  of  the  people  were  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
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his  own,  and  the  firm  of  Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin  began 
the  work  of  town  planning  and  good  housing,  for  which  it  is  now  so 
widely  known. 

One  of  the  earlier  achievements  of  the  firm  was  the  planning 
of  the  Rowntree  Garden  Village  at  Earswick  in  Yorkshire.  This 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  planning  of  garden  villages  for  the 
Leicester  Anchor  Tenants,  Ealing  Tenants  and  others,  and  then  by 
the  famous  Garden  City  at  Letchworth.  The  two  partners  have 
always  worked  in  perfect  accord,  the  special  talent  of  each  one  sup¬ 
plementing  that  of  the  other.  Mr.  Unwin’s  natural  bent  is  toward 
the  laying  out  of  the  entire  town,  while  Mr.  Parker,  being  preemi¬ 
nently  an  architect,  gives  more  attention  to  the  planning  of  the  houses. 
In  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Unwin  collaborated 
in  a  book  which  set  forth  clearly  and  simply  their  combined  experiences 
in  the  planning  and  building  of  houses  based  upon  actual  needs  and 
suited  to  environment.  This  book,  entitled  “The  Art  of  Building 
a  Home,”  is  fairly  well  known  in  this  country.  “Town  Planning 
in  Practice”  is  written  wholly  by  Mr.  Unwin,  and  deals  exclusively 
with  the  laying  out  of  towns.  Because  it  tells  more  clearly  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  author’s  work  than  anything  that  could  be  written 
of  it  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  we  are  quoting  from  it  freely, 
assured  that  it  will  be  found  full  of  valuable  suggestion  to  people 
interested  in  the  planning  and  improvement  of  towns  and  suburbs  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Unwin  takes  the  position  that  all  civic  art  is  inevitably 
the  expression  of  civic  life  and  that  in  this  age  we  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  make  our  towns  beautiful  because  beauty  is  not  now 
recognized  as  being  among  the  necessities  of  our  lives.  He  says: 
“We  have  become  so  used  to  living  among  surroundings  in  which 
beauty  has  little  or  no  place  that  we  do  not  realize  what  a  remarkable 
and  unique  feature  the  ugliness  of  modern  life  is.  We  are  apt  to  for¬ 
get  that  this  ugliness  may  be  said  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
period  covered  by  the  industrial  development  of  the  last  century.  We 
do  not  find  evidence  of  it  before  that  period,  in  our  own  towns  or  in 
those  of  a  character  to  be  compared  with  our  own  in  other  countries. 
.  .  .  .  In  these  old  towns  and  streets  we  read  as  in  an  open  book 

the  story  of  a  life  governed  by  impulses  very  different  from  our  own ; 
we  read  of  gradual  growth,  of  the  free  play  of  imaginative  thought, 
devoted  without  stint  to  each  individual  building;  while  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  treatment,  the  absence  of  decoration  or  ornament  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  the  general  use  and  skilled  handling  of  the 
materials  most  readily  accessible,  tell  of  the  usual  avoidance  of  what 
could  be  called  extravagance.  Nevertheless,  we  are  impressed  by 
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the  generous  use  of  material  and  labor  revealed  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  beams,  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  in  the  treatment  of  all 
necessary  features,  which  suggest  that  two  prominent  elements  in 
the  tradition  which  influenced  builders  in  old  times  were  that  the 
work  should  be  well  done,  and  that  it  should  be  comely  to  look  upon 
when  finished.” 

CONTRASTING  this  natural  beauty  with  the  cheap  ugliness 
of  our  commercially-built  modern  towns  and  suburbs,  Mr. 
Unwin  urges  that,  as  the  planning  and  building  of  a  town 
must  by  the  very  nature  of  things  be  a  more  or  less  complete  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  life,  such  expression  should  first  of  all  be  sincere  and 
direct.  For  example,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  and  most 
unwise  to  attempt  to  copy  the  kind  of  picturesqueness  which  resulted 
from  the  natural  and  apparently  unconscious  growth  of  the  Mediaeval 
towns,  or  the  formal  magnificence  of  the  great  cities  of  ancient  civili¬ 
zation,  but  the  principles  upon  which  the  ancient  builders  worked 
are  undying,  and  from  them  may  be  developed  new  forms  of  beauty 
that  express  quite  as  spontaneously  the  conditions  of  our  modern 
life.  This  beauty  must  come  when  we  realize  that  it  is  a  part  of  life 
and  that  all  sincere  living  inevitably  finds  such  expression  of  itself, 
but  its  coming  may  be  hastened  by  the  acknowledgment  of  our  lack 
of  the  quality  that  produces  it,  and  by  honest  efforts  to  build  as  well 
as  we  may  according  to  our  present  needs. 

Mr.  Unwin  holds,  therefore,  that  the  designer’s  first  and  most 
important  duty  is  to  study  his  town,  his  site,  the  people  and  their 
requirements  before  attempting  to  put  his  own  ideas  into  effect. 
As  he  says:  ‘There  is  no  need  to  fear  that  such  a  course  will  lead  to 
commonplace  designs,  that  it  will  check  the  flights  of  fancy,  will 

subordinate  the  main  effect  to  trivial  convenience . In 

this  work  we  cannot  rightly  say  that  the  practical  considerations 
come  before  the  artistic,  or  the  artistic  before  the  practical;  they  are 
interdependent  and  must  be  worked  out  together.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  them,  that  the  practical  considerations  are  often 
fixed,  while  the  artistic  expression  may  take  vary  ing  form.  Drainage 
will  not  run  up  hill  to  suit  the  prettiest  plan;  nor  will  people,  to  please 
the  most  imperious  designer,  go  where  they  do  not  want  to  go,  or 
abstain  from  going  where  they  must  needs  go,  and  from  taking  gen¬ 
erally  the  shortest  route  to  get  there.  Lines  of  drainage  and  of 
traffic  may  indeed  be  modified,  but  only  within  fairly  narrow  limits; 
and  the  planner  who  pits  the  form  of  his  plan  against  the  forces  which 
define  these  limits  will  but  wreck  his  scheme.” 

He  regards  an  exhaustive  city  survey  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
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to  a  successful  plan,  this  survey  to  show  everything  connected  with 
the  past  development  of  the  town, — supposing  that  the  problem  in 
hand  is  the  remodeling  of  a  town  already  in  existence.  This  survey 
would  show  all  places  of  historic  value,  general  interest  or  special 
beauty,  such  as  desirable  natural  features,  noted  public  buildings 
and  the  like.  Where  the  town  to  be  dealt  with  is  at  all  a  large  one, 
there  should  also  be  a  careful  survey  made  of  general  traffic;  statistics 
should  be  prepared  of  its  distribution  and  of  the  relative  intensity 
from  the  different  districts  of  the  daily  inward  and  outward  flow  of 
population.  Also  there  should  be  particulars  of  local  industries 
and  of  all  existing  drainage  systems  and  water  supplies.  Any  marked 
tendencies  of  town  growth  should  be  noted,  with  the  indications 
afforded  by  them  as  to  the  most  natural  lines  for  future  development. 
Also,  conditions  as  to  building  materials  and  traditional  methods  of 
building  found  in  the  locality,  types  of  trees  and  shrubs  prevalent  or  suit¬ 
able  for  planting,  and  any  other  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  the 
individuality, — economic,  historic  and  artistic, — of  the  town  should 
be  very  carefully  noted  with  a  view  to  preserving  and  fostering  such 
individuality.  In  connection  with  this,  some  estimate  should  be 
made  of  future  requirements  in  the  way  of  schools  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  open  spaces,  so  that  suitable 
sites  could  be  provided  for  them  with  general  suggestions  as  to  special 
spots  of  natural  beauty  which  should  be  preserved  or  opened  for 
enjoyment.  All  this  should  be  done  before  any  plan  for  new  develop¬ 
ment  is  made.  The  city  which  intends  to  carry  on  its  future  develop¬ 
ment  according  to  some  well-defined  idea  must  first  know  itself  thor¬ 
oughly;  must  understand  its  own  needs  and  capacities,  for  on  the 
thoroughness  of  this  understanding  will  depend  both  the  success 
of  all  its  plans  and  the  preservation  of  its  individuality  of  character. 

Mr.  Unwin’s  own  method  of  working  is  clearly  shown  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  for  he  says:  “Having  secured  all  the  needful  plans  and  pre¬ 
liminary  information  and  suggestions,  the  designer  will  study  the  site 
for  himself,  comparing  and  considering  it  in  connection  with  the 
information  and  suggestions,  and  judging  for  himself  the  relative 
importance  of  each  point.  He  will  also  have  to  judge  how  far  the 
various  conditions  and  tendencies  brought  to  his  notice  are  likely  to 
prove  permanent  and  how  far  they  are  likely  to  undergo  modification 
in  the  future ;  for  although  it  is  the  present  needs  for  which  immediate 
provision  must  be  made,  still  in  town  planning,  as  in  building,  the 
work  is  of  a  permanent  character  and  will  remain  through  a  long 
future.  ...  As  the  designer  walks  over  the  ground  to  be  planned 
he  will  picture  to  himself  what  would  be  the  natural  growth  of  the 
town  or  district  if  left  to  spread  over  the  area.  He  will  try  to  realize 
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the  direction  which  the  main  lines  of  traffic  will  inevitably  take,  which 
portions  of  the  ground  will  be  attractive  for  residences  and  which 
will  offer  inducements  for  the  development  of  shops,  business  premises 
or  industries.  As  he  tramps  along  there  will  arise  in  his  imagination 
a  picture  of  the  future  community,  with  its  needs  and  its  aims,  which 
will  determine  for  him  the  most  important  points;  and  the  main  lines 
of  his  plan  should  thus  take  shape  in  his  mind  before  ever  he  comes 
to  put  them  on  paper. 

“An  existing  or  probable  railway  station  will  at  once  give  focus 
to  the  lines  of  traffic,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  center  from  which 
easy  access  should  be  provided  to  all  parts  of  the  town  or  district,  a 
provision  the  character  of  which  will  be  affected  by  all  the  existing 
highways  or  waterways.  Existing  bridges  or  points  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  for  constructing  bridges  or  subways  over  or 
under  railways,  rivers,  or  canals,  will  suggest  themselves  as  additional 
center  points  in  the  system  of  roads  to  which  they  would  naturally 
converge.  The  grouping  of  the  town  or  suburb  upon  the  hills  or 
slopes  available  will  also  be  thought  out  most  readily  on  the  spot; 
there,  too,  will  be  most  easily  selected  suitable  sites  for  factories, 
where  they  will  have  all  the  necessary  facilities  of  rail  and  w'ater 
carriage,  and,  it'  possible,  where  the  prevailing  wind  will  take  the 

noise,  dust,  smell  and  smoke  away  from  the  town . The 

selecting  of  suitable  positions  for  central  squares  or  places  around 
which  may  be  grouped,  in  some  dignified  order,  such  public  buildings 
as  may  be  required  for  municipal,  devotional,  educational  or  recre¬ 
ational  purposes  will  be  done  on  the  site,  and  will  require  much 
thought.  For  such  purposes  places  must  be  chosen  that  will  not  only 
offer  adequate  architectural  possibilities,  but  will  be  suitable  in  char¬ 
acter  and  position  to  form  center  points  in  the  plan,  at  which  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  hope  the  common  life  of  the  city  or  district  will  find 
a  focus. 

“The  picture  will  grow  in  the  designer’s  mind  as  the  various 
needs  are  considered  and  met;  and  all  the  while  he  is  thinking  out 
the  main  points  of  his  problem  he  will  be  finding  spots  of  natural 
beauty  to  be  preserved,  trees  to  be  guarded  from  destruction,  distant 
views  from  the  town  and  views  into  it  of  the  fine  buildings  he  hopes 
some  day  to  see  rise  on  their  allotted  sites,  to  be  kept  open.  There 
will  be  steep  places  to  be  avoided  or  overcome,  the  cost  of  roads 
always  to  be  remembered,  and  a  due  relation  to  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  building  areas  opened  up.  But,  while  the  problem 
seems  to  become  more  and  more  complicated,  it  is  really  solving  itself; 
for  every  fresh  need  and  every  circumstance  considered  is  a  new 
formative  agency,  determining  for  the  designer  the  lines  of  his  plan; 
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and  his  chief  aim  at  first  must  be  to  determine  and  keep  clearly  before 
him  the  right  proportional  importance  of  each,  and  to  give  it  due  ex¬ 
pression,  and  only  when,  on  the  ground,  all  these  formative  influences 
have  been  balanced,  can  the  designer  safely  commence  to  draw  out 
his  design.” 

AS  IS  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  where 
a  long  wall  defines  the  limits  of  the  town  and  fixes  the  line  of 
division  between  the  ground  that  is  free  for  building  purposes 
and  the  ground  which  must  forever  remain  no  man’s  land  because 
it  is  all  man’s  land,  Mr.  Unwin  finds  a  modern  usefulness  for  the 
picturesque  old  city  wall.  No  longer  needed  as  a  fortification,  it 
may  yet  serve  as  a  beautiful  architectural  feature  and  a  boundary 
which  lends  shape  and  comeliness  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  town. 
The  boundary  wall  at  Hampstead  is  broken  by  garden  houses  and  by 
gateways  which  lead  to  flights  of  wide,  shallow  stairs,  by  means  of 
which  the  terrace  is  approached  from  the  heath.  Such  walls  are  not 
only  decorative  but  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  defining  the 
limits  beyond  which  a  town  may  not  encroach  upon  open  ground. 
And  the  suggestion  found  in  the  ancient  city  wall  may  be  extended 
to  the  gateways  and  entrances  to  different  parts  of  the  city,  features 
which  Mr.  Unwin  believes  may  also  be  modified  to  modern  use  as 
well  as  decoration,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  town  plan. 

The  main  principles  which  govern  town  planning  apply  also  to  site 
planning,  but  it  is  Mr.  Unwin’s  custom  to  treat  them  separately 
because  in  site  planning  the  first  consideration  must  be  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  buildings  and  the  development  of  the  site  to  the  best 
advantage,  whereas  in  town  planning  the  first  consideration  must  be 
the  general  conveniences  of  the  town  and  the  arrangement  of  the  main 
roads.  In  planning  a  site,  whether  large  or  small,  he  holds  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  is  the  determining  of  the  center  point  of 
the  design.  In  any  but  very  small  sites  there  are  likely  to  be  required 
some  buildings  of  a  larger  or  more  public  character  than  the  dwelling 
houses — such,  for  example,  as  churches,  chapels,  public  halls,  in¬ 
stitutions,  libraries,  baths,  wash  houses,  shops,  inns  or  hotels  and 
schools;  and  it  would  probably  be  well  to  group  these  at  some  con¬ 
venient  situation  and  of  them  to  form  a  center  for  the  scheme.  Also 
he  attaches  great  value  to  the  little  open  spaces,  spots  where  folk 
may  repair  from  the  bustle  of  the  street  to  stop  and  rest  a  while ;  very 
small  spaces  may  serve  such  purposes.  Playing  places  for  children 
may  often  be  secured  in  the  centers  of  building  areas,  and  points 
where  fine  views  are  obtained  and  where  the  sunset  can  be  seen  can 
often  be  preserved  by  the  devotion  of  a  very  small  area  of  ground. 
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The  intermingling  of  different  classes,  too,  is  a  point  upon  which 
Air.  Unwin,  as  a  close  student  of  social  conditions,  lays  great  stress 
in  planning  a  town.  He  regards  the  prejudices  of  people  as  naturally 
insufficient  to  justify  the  covering  of  large  areas  with  houses  of  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  size  and  type,  and  asserts  that  the  growing  up  of  suburbs 
occupied  solely  by  an  individual  class  is  bad, — socially,  economically 
and  aesthetically.  He  regards  this  as  due  to  the  wholesale  and  thought¬ 
less  character  of  town  development  and  foreign  to  English  tradi¬ 
tions, — as  it  certainly  is  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  our  own  country, 
—and  he  asserts  that  it  results  very  often  in  bad  municipal  government 
and  unfair  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  want  of  trust  between  different  classes  of  people,  and  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  exaggeration  of  differences  of  habit  and  thought.  On 
the  aesthetic  side  it  leads  to  a  dreary  monotony  of  effect,  both  depressing 
and  ugly.  In  planning  new  towns  Air.  Unwin  turns  to  the  example 
of  the  English  village,  where  all  classes  of  houses  are  mingled  along 
the  village  street  or  around  the  green,  from  the  laborer’s  small  cottage 
to  the  large  house  of  the  wealthy  farmer,  doctor  or  local  manufacturer, 
and  even  at  times  the  mansion  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Therefore, 
though  he  may  be  planning  a  village  that  is  expected  to  have  mainly 
a  working-class  population,  he  still  tries  to  arrange  some  attractive 
corner  in  which  a  few  larger  houses  may  be  built;  for  example,  an 
effort  is  thus  made  to  induce  a  physician  to  live  among  his  patients 
by  affording  him  a  suitable  site  for  building,  and  an  opportunity  is 
given  for  those  who  have  been  successful  in  life  and  who  have  a  little 
leisure  to  devote  to  the  public  work  of  the  district,  to  live  in  suitable 
homes  among  others  of  iesser  means. 

IN  PLANNING  a  site  Mr.  Unwin  acts  upon  his  belief  that  a  great 
economy  is  effected  by  the  laying  out  of  simple  carriage  drives, 
from  thirteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  in  places  where  such  a  drive 
would  serve  for  purposes  quite  as  well  as  the  costly  and  elaborate 
macadamized  road  with  its  flanking  sidewalks.  Where  traffic  is 
likely  to  be  heavy,  suitable  provision  is  of  course  made  for  main 
roads,  but  where,  as  frequently  happens,  it  is  virtually  certain  that 
the  road  will  only  be  used  for  the  daily  visits  of  the  milkman’s  cart 
and  by  the  people  themselves,  he  thinks  that  a  well-made  track  with 
a  grass  margin  on  either  side,  and  in  some  cases  a  simple  gravel 
or  paved  footway  of  narrow  width  for  use  in  wet  weather,  is  all  that 
is  needed,  and  that  with  the  smaller  amount  of  traffic  over  such  a  road 
the  maintenance  of  wear  and  tear  would  be  no  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  the  wide  and  costly  road  usually  required.  Another  important 
item  in  this  kind  of  site  planning  is  the  care  devoted  to  the  backs  of 
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buildings,  which  Mr.  Unwin  treats  as  respectfully  as  he  does  the  fronts, 
taking  care  that  they  are  not  only  shapely  and  sightly  in  themselves, 
but  that  gardens  are  provided  which  give  plenty  of  breathing  room 
and  a  pleasant  outlook  from  the  rear  of  the  house. 

All  the  most  careful  plans  of  the  town  planner,  however,  would 
be  seriously  marred,  if  not  actually  destroyed,  by  the  vagaries  of 
individual  owners  and  their  architects,  so  Mr.  Unwin  emphasizes 
in  his  book  the  success  of  the  plan  tried  at  Letchworth,  in  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  Garden  Suburb,  and  in  the  other  villages  in  England  which 
have  been  laid  out  according  to  modern  ideas; — that  of  having  the 
town  planned  as  a  whole  in  the  first  place,  and  then  having  the  man 
who  planned  it  made  the  head  of  a  supervising  board  of  architects 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  every  building  put  up  is  so  designed 
as  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  He  dwells  also  upon  the 
advantages  of  grouping  buildings  where  it  is  practicable,  instead  of 
scattering  them, — a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  planning  of 
suburbs,  as  the  monotony  of  the  repetition  of  separate  houses  is  but 
little  relieved  by  variety  in  the  individual  houses,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  total  effect  in  the  street  is  produced.  This  grouping  has  been 
used  in  the  district  developed  by  the  cooperative  building  associations 
that  have  come  into  prominence  in  connection  with  town  planning. 
We  have  already  described  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  building, 
and  to  Mr.  Unwin’s  mind  the  spirit  of  cooperation  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  not  only  successful  building  of  homes  for  the  people,  but 
the  whole  structure  of  successful  town  planning,  must  necessarily  rest . 
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UST  how  would  one  characterize  the  art  of  a  man 
born  in  Barcelona,  living  his  early  days  in  Monte¬ 
video,  whose  father  was  a  Spanish  painter,  whose 
mother  was  French,  who  had  studied  in  New  York  a 
little,  and  Boston  somewhat,  and  returned,  homesick, 
to  paint  Spain  at  the  age  of  twenty  ?  That  such  a 
man  should  have  a  dual  outlook  upon  life  is  inevitable, 
for  what  could  bring  about  a  more  complex  individuality  than  the 
blood  of  mixed  Latin  races,  and  on  this  superimposed  the  practical 
unromantic  conditions  of  a  modem  bustling  mercenary  civilization 
such  as  America  presents.  Perhaps  it  is  these  very  conflicting  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Luis  Mora  that  have  evolved  the  unusual 
quality  of  his  art,  an  art  essentially  Spanish  in  subject  and  feeling  and 
wholly  modern  and  American  in  expression. 

One  feels  that  he  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  observer  of  the 
Spanish  life  and  a  dweller  therein,  that  his  interest  in  the  people  as  a 
type  is  wholly  impersonal,  and  yet  that  on  the  other  hand  in  his 
painting  he  is  awakening  within  himself  a  latent  potentiality  for  the 
carefree  vagabondage  of  that  land  of  the  sun, — that  as  an  artist  he  is 
in  a  way  discovering  himself  in  his  models. 

In  Mr.  Mora’s  earlier  work, — which  means  only  a  few  years  back, 
for  he  is  still  a  young  man, — one  feels  most  strongly  his  interest  in 
the  dramatic  episode,  of  which  Spanish  life,  ancient  and  modern,  is 
but  a  consecutive  presentation.  The  land  itself,  with  the  interwoven 
interest  of  history  and  picturesque  landscape,  does  not  appear  in 
these  paintings,  except  possibly  as  a  necessary  background,  reserved 
and  subdued,  an  involuntary  right  setting  rather  than  a  conscious 
presentation  of  something  significant.  It  was  the  people,  their  per¬ 
sonality,  their  brilliancy,  that  first  counted  with  him,  and  his  eager 
mind  divined  (or  that  inner  sense  of  the  artist  interpreted)  every¬ 
where  an  insistent  underlying  racial  motif,  which  he  presented  not 
so  much  into  groups  of  people  typical  of  the  country,  as  in  exciting 
episodes  expressing  the  individual.  Thus,  his  pictures  were  not  so 
much  character  studies,  as  a  presentation  of  situations  which  under 
given  circumstances  character  may  develop.  He  was  seeking  every¬ 
where  the  mainsprings  of  human  action  under  the  control  of  tradition. 

As  one  recalls  the  various  stages  of  Mr.  Mora’s  growth  in  his 
paintings,  one  feels  that  his  interest  in  his  art  has  been  very  normal. 
First  of  all  came  that  vivid  need  of  understanding  people,  the  pro¬ 
found  interest  in  the  individual;  then  followed  a  desire  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  these  people,  that  is, 
presenting  all  of  life,  rather  than  a  phase  of  it,  and  later  he  seemed 
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PAINTINGS  OF  SPANISH  LIFE 


to  feel  that  possibly  the  environment  itself  told  the  story.  And  how 
would  it  well  be  possible  to  look  into  the  old  Spanish  gardens  which 
Mr.  Mora  has  painted  without  a  haunting  memory  of  the  people  who 
have  lived  and  loved  and  suffered  there?  They  are  gardens  full  of 
expression.  They  are  intimate  and  friendly  and  possessing  the  lure 
that  the  emotional  individual  could  not  resist,  and  they  have  existed 
for  centuries.  How  wide  the  response  to  this  lure  has  been  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun-drenched  garden  tells  you  as  Mr.  Mora  paints 
it.  In  his  later  water-color  sketches,  too,  one  feels  more  essentially  all 
of  Spain,  not  the  individual  episode.  His  pictures  show  the  way 
the  life  is  lived  there,  the  joy  of  outdoor  existence,  the  intense  interest 
in  every  opportunity  which  life  holds,  whether  it  is  bargaining  at  the 
street  corner  under  a  wonderful  old  Moorish  arch,  whether  it  is 
watching  a  fountain  in  the  garden  of  Alhambra  or  whether  it  is  the 
joy  of  the  blaze  of  color  in  the  deep  pool  in  the  court  of  the  Generalife, 
from  which  one  looks  out  through  Moorish  arches  over  the  old  Spanish 
city.  Spain  is  a  dramatic  nation  in  its  inner  personal  life  and  in 
its  wider  political  history.  It  exists  from  day  to  day  emotionally 
and  so  it  is  not  necessary,  as  perhaps  Mr.  Mora  feels  today,  and  as  he 
did  not  feel  ten  years  ago,  to  dwell  so  much  upon  the  picturesque 
incident;  for  every  phase  of  life,  whether  on  the  shore  of  Valencia, 
where  the  boats  are  being  hauled  up  in  splendid  lines  and  masses  of 
color,  or  whether  in  the  face  of  the  single  woman  of  the  desert  there 
is  felt  and  expressed  that  actuality  of  life  which  is  intense  and  dramatic 
and  unreasoning. 

One  canvas  in  oils,  which,  as  I  remember,  is  just  called  “The 
Gypsy  Woman,”  is  a  half-length  figure.  There  is  no  background, 
there  are  no  pictorial  accessories  of  any  sort, — just  a  brown-faced 
woman  looking  straight  out  of  the  canvas  at  you.  She  has  not  been 
dressed  for  her  picture,  but  the  instinct  of  her  race  has  helped  her 
to  just  the  right  vivid  tones  which  would  enhance  the  immense  and 
terrible  tragedy  of  her  face.  You  feel  that  she  and  her  people  have 
lived  on  desert  stretches  for  generations,  that  she  has  looked  over 
immeasurable  spaces,  that  she  has  lived  through  immeasurable 
sadness,  and  yet  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  plea  for  pity  in  the  fine 
indomitable  beauty  of  this  woman.  In  fact,  the  stretch  of  life  about 
her  has  been  so  great,  so  wide,  so  terrible,  perhaps,  but  so  lacking  in 
petty  detail,  that  she  gazes  upon  one  almost  with  the  look  of  a  prophet 
or  a  poet  whom  life  may  surround  but  not  encompass.  You  feel 
that  she  would  not  understand  the  ordinary  conversation  of  life,  she 
would  only  be  able  to  speak  of  fundamental  things, — of  birth  and  life 
and  death,  the  great  joys  and  the  great  sorrows.  You  see  the  deserts 
back  of  her;  they  have  made  her  a  wanderer,  without  comfort  for 
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her  children.  It  seems  much  to  have  painted  such  a  woman  as 
embodying  her  whole  race — greater  than  the  most  vivid  vitalized  in¬ 
cident  which  more  swiftly  and  picturesquely  tells  a  story. 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Mora’s  paintings  of  gardens  is  a  thing  one 
returns  to  again  and  again  in  memory,  as  one  likes  to  see  them  over 
and  over  again  in  his  studio.  There  is  a  very  interesting  handling  of 
color  in  them,  whether  they  are  misty  white  in  the  haze  of  early  morning, 
dew  drenched,  or  whether  the  sun  of  the  afternoon  is  slanting  over  them 
through  open  arches  and  gateways.  There  is  always  water  in  them 
from  fountain  or  pool,  and  a  light  that  seems  to  strike  to  the  ground 
and  then  rise  in  a  secondary  reflection  which  diffuses  the  whole 
picture,  as  one  feels  light  only  in  a  tropical  country.  In  these  gardens 
there  is  Spain’s  past  magnificence;  there  is  sumptuous  nature  and 
a  stirring  sense  of  the  voluptuous  joy  of  both.  The  women  are  slow- 
moving  and  graceful,  the  children  joyous,  and  behind  all  the  radiance 
of  these  fine  silent  gardens  hovers  the  shadow  of  a  tragic,  barbaric 
nation. 

Of  course,  to  the  person  more  definitely  interested  in  the  human 
quality  of  life,  it  is  a  question  whether  in  sacrificing  his  interest  in 
episociic  painting,  in  the  showing  of  the  pulsing  passion  of  men  and 
women,  which  Mr.  Mora  so  vividly  betrayed  in  his  younger  art,  he  is 
not  paying  too  great  a  price  for  the  wealth  of  beauty  in  his  Spanish 
gardens.  Will  the  world  read  in  his  wider  interest  in  life  as  much  that 
holds  it  and  thrills  it  as  in  the  former  portrayal  of  the  definite  personal 
quality  ?  And  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  artist  perhaps  read  more  ? 
After  all,  it  is  for  each  man  to  paint  as  he  feels  life  holds  the  greatest 
truth  for  him.  Ilis  interest  must  be  most  vital  where  he  feels  his 
vision  of  truth  greatest,  and  so  he  must  respond  to  his  own  inspira¬ 
tion  with  unqualified  joy,  and  the  world  must  follow  him  and  gain 
from  his  expression  the  utmost  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  In 
no  other  way  may  a  man’s  art  really  progress,  and  it  is  only  in  such 
progress  that  his  art  may  remain  vital. 


BARRY  PARKER:  AN  ARCHITECT  WHO  DE 
SIGNS  HOUSES  AS  A  WHOLE,  AND  ACCORD¬ 
ING  TO  NEED  RATHER  THAN  PRECEDENT 


]HE  names  of  Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin  are 
so  closely  associated  in  our  minds  that  it  is  as  difficult 
to  separate  them  from  one  another  in  our  consideration 
of  their  work  as  it  would  be  to  separate  them  from 
the  strong  impulse  that  now  exists  in  England  to  bring 
about  the  building  of  more  beautiful,  commodious 
and  comfortable  houses  for  people  of  moderate  means, 
as  well  as  the  planning  and  laying  out  of  entire  towns  and  suburbs 
made  up  of  such  houses,  placed  so  that  each  may  have  its  full  allow¬ 
ance  of  air  and  sunshine  and  its  outlook  over  spaces  of  green  and 
through  trees  to  pleasant  distances,  instead  of  the  usual  city  prospect 


of  a  paved  street  in  front  and  a  cramped  and  dreary  backyard  in 
the  rear.  We  told  something  of  their  influence  and  achievement  in 
the  preceding  number  of  The  Craftsman,  for  no  account  of  the 
development  of  garden  cities  and  villages  in  England  could  be  written 
without  giving  some  idea  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  these  two 
men.  Believing  that  the  principles  they  have  laid  down  for  town 
planning  and  house  planning  are  equally  important  in  suggestive 
value  to  our  own  workers,  we  are  in  this  number  devoting  separate 
articles  to  town  planning,  which  is  Mr.  Unwin’s  specialty,  and  to  house 
planning,  which  Mr.  Parker  has  made  his  life  work.  jpff* 

In  connection  with  Barry  Parker  this  phrase  has  more  significance 
than  it  would  have  if  applied  to  the  average  architect.  Some  years 
ago  he  wrote:  “Architecture  is  rightly  called  a  profession  only  when 
the  architect  advises  his  client  what  is  best,  and  brings  the  whole 
weight  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  persuade  him  from  any¬ 
thing  foolish,  or  in  bad  taste.  When  he  produces  to  order  some 
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plan  of  which  he  cannot  approve,  he  is  merely  a  merchant  of  plans.” 
The  writing  of  this  was  merely  stating  in  succinct  form  a  truth  that 
everyone  acknowledges.  The  secret  of  Barry  Parker’s  power  as  a 
designer  and  his  influence  over  the  architecture  of  his  own  times 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  never  failed  to  practice  what  he  preaches. 

When  “The  Art  of  Building  a  Home,” — a  collection  of  essays 
and  designs  by  both  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Unwin, — was  published  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  because 
it  stated  in  clear  and  simple  language  other  truths  that  everybody 
knew  and  admitted, — when  they  came  to  think  of  them.  The 
trouble  was  that  no  one  had  seemed  to  think  of  them,  or,  if  they 
were  thought  of,  the  pressure  of  convention  and  tradition  was  too 
strong  to  allow  them  to  be  put  into  practice.  Architects  planned 
houses  after  this  or  that  traditional  style,  and  when  a  small  and  in¬ 
expensive  dwelling  was  required  it  was  designed  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  a  large  one,  and  the  plan  reduced  to  suit  the  dimensions  of 
the  site  and  of  the  owner’s  pocketbook.  No  one  thought  of  doing 
such  a  simple  thing  as  to  plan  and  build  a  house  with  no  other  idea 
in  view  than  that  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  people  that  were 
to  live  in  it. 

Even  Barry  Parker  had  to  work  his  way  back  through  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  schooling  before  this  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  had 
begun  the  study  of  architecture  when  he  left  school  at  nineteen  years  of 
age  and,  being  an  honest  lad  who  was  not  afraid  to  think  things  out 
for  himself,  his  first  years  of  study  and  work  brought  to  him  the  vague 
realization  that  something  was  wrong.  Believing  then  that  the  fault 
lay  in  the  crowding  of  heterogeneous  elements  into  the  building  and 
furnishing  of  a  house,  he  felt  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
modern  domestic  architecture  might  be  found  if  the  architect  were 
empowered  to  direct  the  building,  decorating  and  furnishing  of  the 
house  he  had  planned,  and  to  extend  his  influence  down  to  the  de¬ 
signing  of  the  smallest  details.  lie  felt  very  strongly  that  even  if  an 
architect  who  happened  also  to  be  an  artist  and  a  conscientious 
craftsman  should  put  all  his  skill,  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  into 
a  design  for  a  given  house,  his  work  would  to  a  large  extent  be  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  discordant  elements  introduced  by  the  furnisher,  decora¬ 
tor,  upholsterer  and  garden  designer,  all  of  whom  must  be  called  in 
to  complete  the  establishment.  Therefore,  he  evolved  from  his  own 
experience  the  conviction  that  a  house  must  be  thought  out  as  a 
whole;  that  the  architect,  if  he  is  to  do  his  best  work  in  designing  it, 
must  be  empowered  to  modify  his  plan  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  it 
to  a  scheme  of  furnishing  and  decoration  which  he  must  have  had 
in  mind  from  the  beginning;  and  also  that  he  must  have  power  to 
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THE  HOME  OF  BARRY  PARKER  IN 
THE  GARDEN  CITY  AT  LETCH  WORTH. 

BARRY  PARKER,  THE  ENGLISH  ARCHI¬ 
TECT  WHO  IS  ALSO  A  CRAFTSMAN. 


FRONT  OF  LIVING  ROOM  IN  BARRY  PARKER’S  HOUSE. 
SHOWING  HALL  AND  ENTRANCE  DOOR. 

BACK  OF  SAME  ROOM,  SHOWING  FIRESIDE  NOOK 
AND  STAIRCASE. 
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complete  this  design  by  being  given  the  supervision  of  the  actual 
decorating  and  furnishing,  so  that  it  shall  form  an  integral  part  of 
his  conception  of  the  house  as  a  whole. 

Feeling  that  this  power  would  revolutionize  the  attitude  of  the 
architect  toward  his  work,  because  it  would  bring  about  an  under¬ 
standing  between  architect  and  client  that  could  not  fail  to  establish 
a  new  and  better  basis  for  working,  Mr.  Parker  had  sufficiently  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  to  set  about  preparing  himself  to  assume 
such  power  when  the  time  should  be  ripe  for  him  to  do  so.  The 
education  and  experience  he  had  already  acquired  were  sufficient 
to  show  him  that  if  an  architect  were  to  undertake  to  do  good  creative 
work  in  the  designing  of  houses  which  should  be  his  own  idea  from 
the  first  laying  out  of  the  floor  plans  to  the  last  detail  of  decoration 
and  furnishing,  his  training  must  be  much  broader  and  more  complete 
than  is  usually  considered  necessary.  In  order  to  gain  such  thorough 
training  for  himself,  he  spent  several  years  studying  with  men  engaged 
in  the  different  branches  of  design.  One  entire  year  was  devoted 
to  work  among  draughtsmen  engaged  exclusively  in  pattern  design¬ 
ing  such  as  is  usually  applied  to  carpets  and  wall  papers.  Other 
considerable  terms  were  spent  in  gaining  a  technical  knowledge  of 
design  and  workmanship  of  different  crafts  and,  in  order  to  gain  a 
solid  background  of  general  knowledge  which  would  serve  as  a  basis 
for  good  original  work,  he  spent  a  long  time  in  South  Kensington 
Museum,  studying  closely  the  work  of  other  ages  and  countries. 

AS  IS  usually  the  case,  the  more  he  learned  the  more  he  felt  his 
own  limitations  with  regard  to  the  practical  side  of  the  work 
in  which  he  meant  to  engage,  and,  being  determined  not  to  re¬ 
main  contented  with  office  and  academic  training,  he  spent  three  more 
years  working  upon  buildings  of  one  sort  or  another  in  the  process 
of  construction ;  acting  in  one  instance  as  clerk  of  works  and  in  another 
as  a  sort  of  pupil  or  assistant  to  the  clerk  of  works.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  work  out  at  first  hand  each  problem 
as  it  arose,  and  to  find  the  solution  of  each  difficulty  by  working  over 
it  with  the  man  in  whose  department  it  happened  to  be,  whether 
architect,  manager,  foreman  or  one  or  another  of  the  workmen.  So, 
by  patient  work  done  with  a  full  realization  of  the  necessity  for  hard, 
practical  experience,  Mr.  Parker  fitted  himself  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  designing,  building  and  decorating  houses  which,  when  finished, 
would  be  as  entirely  the  expression  of  his  own  idea  as  a  picture  or 
a  statue  expresses  the  idea  of  painter  or  sculptor. 

But,  as  often  happens  with  a  man  who  is  growing  rapidly  and 
who  has  the  courage  to  look  things  squarely  in  the  face,  Mr.  Parker 
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found  when  he  had  gained 
the  equipment  for  the  work 
he  wanted  to  do  that  there 
was  something  lacking  in 
the  work  itself ;  that  it  was 
not  enough  for  an  archi- 


SKETCH  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  COUNTRY 
HOUSE:  BY  BARRY  PARKER. 


tect  to  create  a 
beautiful  and  com¬ 
plete  individuality 
in  a  house  he  might 
be  given  carte 
blanche  to  design. 
Something  else  was 
needed  and  that 
something  was 
nothing  less  than  a 
new  spirit  in  archi¬ 
tecture, — or  rather 


a  reincarnation  of  the  spirit  which  produced  the  great  architecture  of 
the  times  when  architecture  was  a  living  art.  So  long  as  he  was  study¬ 
ing  he  was  content  to  absorb  and  profit  by  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the  past  and  to  add  to  his  sum  of  knowledge  the  lessons  learned 
during  each  day’s  experience  in  actual  building,  but  when  he  finallv 
began  the  larger  work  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  preparing,  he 
came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  need  for  a  viewpoint  entirely 
different  from  that  which  was  prevalent,  if  any  real  vitality  were  to  be 
brought  into  modern  architecture.  He  saw  that  the  chaos  of  precedent 
and  prejudice  encountered  by  every  architect  who  undertook  to  design 
in  any  one  of  the  traditional  styles  was  to  some  extent  passing  away, 
but  that  as  yet  nothing  had  come  to  take  its  place. 

Being  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  go  straight  to  the  root  of  each 
difficulty  and  to  feel  that  for  every  problem  there  must  be  a  solution 
if  one  could  only  find  it,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  hit  upon  the 
truth  merely  because  he  was  honest  enough  to  think  his  way  back 
to  the  beginning  of  things.  He  felt  that  there  was  only  one  true  way 
of  going  to  work  at  the  planning  and  building  of  the  right  kind  of  a 
house,  and  that  was  to  build  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way 
possible  a  house  that  would  best  fulfill  the  requirements  of  each 
particular  case, — casting  aside  all  fetters  of  precedent  and  tradition 
and  trusting  to  direct  and  straightforward  construction,  frankly 
acknowledged  and  shown,  to  produce  a  more  dignified  and  beautiful 
effect  than  was  possible  with  any  conventional  design  to  which  the 
actual  arrangement,  construction  and  functions  of  the  building  had 
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to  be  adapted 
as  best  they 
could.  He 
came  to  see 
that  the  duty 
of  the  honest 
and  conscien¬ 
tious  architect 
was  to  take  in 
imagination 
the  building 
which  he  was 
asked  to  de¬ 
sign,  strip  it  of 
every  feature 
with  which  it 

could  dispense  and  yet  fulfill  all  requirements, 
then  allow  the  replacement  of  only  such  of 

these  features  as  could  undoubtedly  claim  a  right  to  exist  because  of 
their  real  use  and  meaning.  This  meaning  might  be  strictly  utilitarian 
or  it  might  be  the  expression  of  pure  intrinsic  beauty,  but  it  must  be  one 
or  the  other,  because  no  decorative  feature  could  claim  a  right  to  exist 
on  any  other  grounds.  Working  along  these  lines  he  soon  came  to 
realize  that  whenever  anything  was  given  a  form  other  than  that  which 
its  simplest  and  most  direct  method  of  construction  dictated,  it  suffered 
and  was  degraded  also  in  design,  for  the  essence  and  life  of  design  lay 
in  finding  that  form  for  anything  which  would,  with  the  maximum  of 


SKETCH  OF  CORNER  OF  LIVING 
ROOM  :  BY  BARRY  PARKER. 
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convenience  and  beauty,  be  fitted  for  the  functions  it  had  to  perform, 
and  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  in  which  it  must  be  placed. 

ONCE  possessed  with  this  conviction  there  was  no  longer  any 
question  as  to  the  character  and  scope  of  Barry  Parker’s  work, 
or  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  The  principles  that  use  and  fitness 
alone  must  rule  the  planning  and  construction  of  all  buildings,  and  that 
each  building  must  be  designed  as  a  whole  and  that  design  carried 
out  consistently  down  to  the  last  detail  of  furnishing,  are  the  main¬ 
springs  of  action  in  all  his  work  and  furnish  the  reason  for  the  vitality 
and  charm  of  everything  he  does.  As  to  his  actual  method  of  work¬ 
ing,  the  little  pen  sketches  which  illustrate  this  article  give  a  better 
idea  than  could  be  given  by  any  description.  These  sketches 
are  all  of  one  house  and  are  meant  to  supplement  the  formal  floor 
plans,  elevations  and  details  which  serve  to  guide  the  builders.  The 
sketches  shown  here  are  merely  the  working  out  of  the  architect’s 
ideas  of  structural  features  and  furnishing,  and  serve  not  only  to 
define  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole,  but  to  make  the  entire 
design  as  clear  to  the  owner  of  the  house  as  it  is  to  the  architect  him¬ 
self.  In  fact,  it  is  Mr.  Parker’s  custom  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  owner  in  every  possible  way,  for  by  these  means  only  can  he  gain 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  tastes,  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  family,  for  upon  this  he  must  base  his  design  for  the  house.  Bit 
by  bit  each  detail  is  gone  over  with  the  owner,  the  architect  modify¬ 
ing  at  times  his  ideas  of  beauty  to  the  demands  of  utility,  and  the 
owner  in  other  cases  modifying  his  own  needs  for  the  sake  of  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 

This  is  merely  an  example  of  Mr.  Parker’s  private  work,  in  which, 
of  course,  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  free  rein  to  his  fancy  for  gaining 
beautiful  and  unusual  effects.  The  style  of  his  public  work  wTe  have 
already  seen  in  the  workmen’s  cottages,  public  buildings  and  de¬ 
tached  or  semi-detached  houses  at  Letchworth  and  Hampstead 
Garden  Suburb.  His  own  house  is  a  direct  application  of  his  idea 
of  what  a  workman’s  dwelling  should  be.  It  is  built  in  a  delightful 
part  of  the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth,  for  he  makes  his  home  in 
the  towm  which  he  has  so  largely  helped  to  build,  and  in  charm, 
simplicity  and  comfort  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  practicability 
of  principles  so  simple  and  so  true  that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they 
have  been  revived,  but  that  they  ever  should  have  been  forgotten. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE. — We  give  this  brief  general  review  of  Mr.  Parker’s  ideas  concerning  the 
responsibility  that  lies  with  the  architect,  and  also  the  way  in  which  he  himself  meets  this  responsibility, 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Parker  himself  which  will  be  published  in 
THE  CRAFTSMAN,  beginning  in  our  next  issue, — articles  which  will  be  found  most  suggestive  both 
to  architects  and  home  builders. 
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AT  HAYES-BARTON:  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF 
RALEIGH:  BY  EDNA  BOURNE  HOLMAN 

HE  first  sound  of  a  lamb’s  bleating  carried  us  up  the 
steep  hedge  to  peep  through  at  the  absurdly  big  ears 
and  awkward  woolly  legs  of  the  little  creatures. 
“Betimes  I  shall  keep  sheep,”  wrote  Raleigh  in 
London  at  the  mercy  of  the  Virgin  Queen’s  whims, 
probably  thinking  of  just  such  a  February  morning 
as  this,  when  all  the  wide  country  was  lively  and  busy 
with  the  frisking  lambs.  He  was  a  many-sided  man,  and,  as  our 
historian  Bancroft  said,  “limited  in  himself  as  many  kinds  of  glory 
as  were  ever  combined  in  an  individual.”  It  would  take  long  to  tell 
off  on  buttons,  as  children  count,  “doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief,  ”  the 
parts  he  played:  some  of  them  are  “country  gentleman,  student, 
soldier,  sailor,  adventurer,  courtier,  favorite  and  spoilsman,  colonizer, 
fighter,  landlord,  agriculturist,  poet,  patron  of  letters,  state  prisoner, 
explorer,  conqueror,  politician,  statesman,  conspirator,  chemist, 
scholar,  historian,  self-seeker  and  martyr  to  patriotism.”  With 
all  this  comprehensive  experience,  he  was  always  “a  proper  Devon 
man.”  He  never  lost  his  broad  speech,  for  which  Elizabeth  had  a 
liking,  as  well  she  might,  considering  what  she  owed  those  who  spoke 
it.  He  was  very  fittingly  employed  on  those  days  when  it  was  his 
duty  to  dispense  justice  to  his  own  countrymen  from  one  of  the  wind¬ 
swept,  fog-draped  tors  of  Dartmoor.  Few  ever  loved  Raleigh  but 
the  men  of  Devon;  that  is,  of  his  contemporaries.  Posterity  gen¬ 
erally  holds  with  Stevenson  that  there  may  have  been  nobler  heroes 
than  Sir  Walter,  but  never  a  finer  gentleman. 

Even  my  small  escort,  driving  an  imaginary  flock  of  sheep  through 
the  winding  lanes  with  a  bit  of  furze  for  a  whip,  found  him  attractive, 
and  enthusiastically  talked  of  him  as  a  little  boy  tramping  through 
the  woods  with  his  brother  to  the  beach  at  Budleigh-Salterton,  and 
learning  from  the  sailors  there  about  the  far-away  new  America  and 
about  the  building  of  toy  ships  and  the  sailing  of  real  ones.  The 
basis  of  all  this  was  the  famous  painting  by  Millais,  a  really  admirable 
starting-point  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Sir  Walter,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  painter  has  suggested  in  the  boy’s  face  those  dreams  of 
the  new  world  which  became  the  passion  of  his  life.  Others  sailed 
to  America  for  gold;  Raleigh,  though  he  loved  money,  worked  un¬ 
ceasingly  and  spent  fortunes  to  found  settlements  there  which  should 
in  time  be  of  use  to  England;  for  instance,  sending  at  least  five  expe¬ 
ditions  just  in  search  of  the  Roanoke  colonists  whom  it  turned  out 
Powhatan  had  murdered.  Those  were  the  heroic  days  when  men 
were  “as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land,”  when  plundering  Span¬ 
ish  ships  was  a  sacred  duty.  Raleigh  saw  that  the  best  way  to  curtail 
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Spain’s  power  was  to  build  up  an  English  domain  beyond  the  western 
ocean.  Through  his  far-seeing  patriotism  it  happened  that  we 
English-speaking  people  dominate  the  western  hemisphere. 

TO  US  Americans,  as  we  knocked  on  the  iron-studded,  four- 
foot  oak  door  at  Hayes-Barton,  it  was  interesting  to  reflect 
that  the  threads  of  our  history  were  entangled  with  those  of 
this  secluded  farmhouse.  It  was  not  imposing.  The  Raleighs,  when 
they  occupied  it,  were  saving  money.  When  the  young  Walter  was 
spreading  his  cloak  in  the  mud,  and  scribbling  on  the  window-pane, 
“Fain  would  I  climb  but  that  I  fear  to  fall,”  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  had  his  fortune  to  make.  But  his  first  home  looked  exceedingly 
substantial  and  friendly,  and  its  thatched  roof  and  gables,  casement 
windows,  and  gray  “cob”  walls  suited  the  landscape  as  if  designed 
for  the  purpose.  Inside  the  neat,  round-topped  wall,  a  wattled 
pen,  which  one  of  Shakespeare’s  shepherds  might  have  made,  pro¬ 
tected  a  lamb  and  its  mother.  A  brook  told  of  small  pinnaces  and 
caravels  which  the  lads  of  long  ago  must  have  launched  in  it. 

The  wife  of  the  master-farmer  who  lives  in  the  house  now  had 
lately  been  dealt  with  by  her  rector  to  the  point  of  consenting  to 
admit  visitors.  Accordingly  we  had  tea  in  the  large,  low-studded 
room  with  the  lambskin  rugs,  where  the  Raleighs  entertained  their 
friends.  It  still  looks  the  part,  although  the  huge  fireplace  has 
been  boarded  up,  and  partitions  have  been  erected  through  the 
middle  of  the  building  to  make  a  hallway.  Everything  is  well- 
preserved,  and  few  changes  have  been  made.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  new,  as  they  were  closed  once  because  of  the  execrable  window 
tax,  and  then  reopened.  In  many  places  monster  beams  show. 
No  two  treads  of  the  stairs  were  the  same  width.  Although  the 
farmer’s  wife  had  another  belief,  the  room  where  Sir  Walter  was 
born  probably  looks  from  the  front  of  the  left  wing,  on  the  ground 
floor,  out  upon  the  woods.  The  small  square  room  over  the  pro¬ 
jecting  central  porch  she  assured  us  was  Sir  Walter’s  smoking 
room.  ’Twas  here,  she  said,  that  the  servant  threw  water  over  him 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  afire.  Our  hostess  took  much 
pleasure  in  picturing  the  scene,  and  we  forbore  to  endanger  her 
business  of  “serving  teas”  by  reminding  her  that  Sir  Walter  left  this 
house  while  still  a  small  boy. 

OUR  hostess’s  greatest  treasure  was  the  original  letter,  recently 
discovered,  in  which  Sir  Walter,  in  the  days  of  his  mingled 
triumph  and  disappointment,  tried  to  buy  the  old  farm. 
Small  wonder  if  he  longed  for  this  haven,  in  Durham  House  on  the 
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THE  PARISH  CHURCH  AT  EAST 
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Thames  bank,  which,  after  he  had  characteristically  lavished  vast 
funds  on  it,  was  twenty  years  later  given  back  to  its  former  owner. 
A  still  greater  contrast  to  the  simple  farmhouse  was  that  other  strange 
home,  the  great  cheerless  stronghold  by  the  busy  Thames,  the  Tower 
of  London.  Perhaps,  according  to  our  estimates,  he  was  not  guiltless: 
“he  was  a  man  with  a  higher  ideal  than  he  attempted  to  follow.”  But 
the  traditional  English  sense  of  justice  seemed  sadly  crowded  through¬ 
out  the  long  story  of  his  undoing,  of  his  desperate  attempt  at  suicide, 
of  the  appeals  which  he  enclosed  in  apples  and  had  thrown  into  the 
window  of  the  fellow-prisoner  who  could  have  saved  him  of  the  strange 
trial  in  which,  one  present  said,  “Sir  Walter  served  for  a  whole  act 
and  played  all  the  parts  himself,”  of  the  tragic-comic  postponement 
of  the  executions  which  it  pleased  King  James  to  arrange  as  he  would 
have  planned  a  court  play. 

Life  in  the  Tower  was  a  strange  one  for  Raleigh  and  his  faithful 
wife,  and  the  servants,  some  of  whom  were  Indians  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Guiana.  His  younger  son  was  born  and  grew  to  a 
sizable  boy  in  the  Tower.  Raleigh  had  many  visitors,  and  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  stroll  on  the  terrace,  where,  handsomely  dressed  and  bejeweled  as 
always,  he  attracted  more  sympathy  among  the  crowds  on  the  Tower 
wharf  than  ever  in  his  life  before.  In  an  outhouse  in  the  garden  he 
had  his  laboratory,  where  he  assayed  the  specimens  of  gold  brought 
from  Guiana  from  time  to  time.  Year  by  year  under  his  restless 
pen  grew  his  History  of  the  World,  that  deservedly  admired  literary 
monument.  He  became  greatly  respected  as  a  chemist,  almost  as  a 
wizard.  To  the  noble  Prince  Henry  he  was  a  hero;  their  friendship 
might  have  meant  liberty  to  Raleigh  if  the  boy  had  lived. 

Withal  it  was  a  cruel  experience  for  anyone  who  had  known  the 
freedom  of  these  meadows  and  moors  near  Hayes-Barton.  He  was 
like  a  ghost  from  another  world  when  after  twelve  years  he  was  re¬ 
leased.  But  his  boyhood  dreams  on  the  Budleigh-Salterton  beach 
were  strong  within  him  still:  his  only  thought  was  to  make  one  more 
attempt,  though  his  resources  were  badly  shattered,  to  found  a  colony 
in  the  new  world.  With  youthful  enthusiasm  he  plunged  into  this 
last  expedition,  even  before  he  embarked  practically  doomed  by  the 
bargaining  between  James  and  England’s  old  enemy,  Spain.  Few 
sadder  figures  present  themselves  in  history  than  the  old,  broken 
man,  in  the  wilds  of  Guiana,  the  gold  mine  which  was  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  James  undiscovered,  his  son  slain  by  the  Spaniards,  his  faith¬ 
ful  retainer,  because  of  his  upbraidings,  a  suicide. 

Raleigh’s  career  was  full  of  dramatic  contrasts.  Not  the  least 
is  that  which  comes  to  mind  in  the  parish  church  at  East  Budleigh. 
It  is  a  plain  small  edifice;  its  only  treasures  are  the  traces  of  the 
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Raleigh  family  in  wood  and  stone;  few  travelers  ever  see  it.  Sir 
Walter  worshiped  there  as  a  boy,  in  the  pew  which  still  bears  the 
family  arms.  But  he  does  not  lie  buried  there.  Many  Americans 
visit  his  resting-place  every  year,  in  beautiful  St.  Margaret’s,  West¬ 
minster,  near  the  spot  on  Old  Palace  Yard  where  he  was  “done  to 
death  by  the  basest  king  that  ever  sat  on  Britain’s  throne,”  for  trying 
to  plant  a  branch  of  the  Angle-Saxon  race  in  South  America.  The 
inscription  reads: 

“Should  you  reflect  on  his  errors 
Remember  his  many  virtues 
And  that  he  was  a  mortal.” 

It  should  be  supplemented  by  the  words  put  into  Raleigh’s  mouth 
as  he  stood  ruined,  in  Guiana,  by  an  American  man  of  letters: 

“Whether  here 
The  manly  law  of  England  shall  prevail, 

Or  else  this  tropic  western  hemisphere 

Languish  with  slumb’rous  Spain,  is  what  we  fought  for.” 
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ABOVE  an  emerald  sea  of  sod 
Blow  linen  sails  like  snow; 

The  floors  are  sanded,  and  the  hearth 
Gleams  with  an  Altar’s  glow. 

A  wholesome  smell  of  bread,  new-baked; 

The  spinning-wheel’s  low  hum ; 

These,  with  an  hundred  homely  tasks, 

Make  of  her  day,  the  sum. 

Yet  search  the  whole  world  thro’  and  thro’. 

Her  happiness  to  match, — 

Her  drowsy  babe  upon  her  breast. 

His  hand  upon  the  latch! 

Edith  Vaughan  Michaux 
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THE  INTEREST  IN  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT:  BY 
CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON 

HAT  is  the  secret  of  the  civic  improvement  hold? 
Why  that  wave  of  city  and  town  improvement  effort 
which  is  so  conspicuously  sweeping  over  the  country  ? 
Certainly,  the  reform  is  needed.  That,  no  doubt, 
is  one  great  reason  for  it;  but  people — the  masses 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  little  band  of  faithful  re¬ 
formers — are  not  always  so  energetic  about  securing 
for  the  community,  at  considerable  personal  cost,  the  things  the  com¬ 
munity  ought  to  hare.  And  civic  improvement  has  always  been  a 
need — not  less  great  at  the  beginning  than  now,  though  only  in  recent 
years  has  it  led  to  energetic  action.  Today  the  movement  is  con¬ 
tinent  wide  and  has  enlisted  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people. 

Here  is  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  with  a  strongly 
organized  civic  committee.  It  appeals  to  its  vast  constituency 
for  concerted  effort,  noting  that  “city-keeping  is  closely  allied  to 
housekeeping,”  and  issuing  to  its  clubs  this  wise  injunction,  “Study 
the  needs  of  your  municipality;  then  take  up  one  phase  of  betterment 
and  carry  it  to  a  finish.”  Here  is  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Exchanges  adopting  as  a  part  of  its  programme  for  the  year 
the  extension  of  “the  improvement  idea”  through  its  many  local 
exchanges.  Here  are  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade 
leading  the  movement.  A  recent  president  of  the  Chamber  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  has  said  that  a  commercial  organization  must  be  broad  enough 
to  see  that  a  city  cannot  be  great  commercially  unless  it  be  also 
civically  great;  that  it  should  bring  to  civic  questions  the  same  earnest¬ 
ness  and  acumen  which  it  brings  to  questions  of  commerce  and  of 
trade.  “The  employer  finds  that  the  social  welfare  of  his  men  is 
absolutely  a  part  of  the  welfare  of  his  business.”  Here  is  the  church 
pushing  along  the  movement;  here  are  the  city,  town  and  village, 
the  ward  and  the  street  improvement  clubs,  the  juvenile  leagues. 
Here  is  Boston  at  one  end  of  the  country  and  Los  Angeles  at  the 
other  bringing  out  elaborate  city-plan  reports  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other;  or,  turning  the  other  way,  Winnipeg  and  Oklahoma  City 
are  rivaling  one  another  in  the  elaborateness  and  beauty  of  new 
boulevards. 

A  writer  in  The  Craftsman  a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  W.  L.  Price, 
noted  that  mankind  had  “two  major  dreams — the  Golden  Age  and 
the  City  Beautiful;  two  haunting  aspirations.”  The  one,  he  said, 
lies  in  the  past;  the  other  is  in  the  future;  and  he  thought  the  better 
of  the  dreams — the  City  Beautiful,  the  dream  of  achievement — could 
not  be  attained  until  it  was  the  wish  of  all  the  people.  He  was  right, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  great  progress  of  the  last  few  years  is 
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because  the  people — not  the  few,  but  the  many  and  of  all  kinds — 
are  wishing  for  it  now.  Why  do  they  want  it? 

WE  ARE  a  practical  people,  feverishly  active  for  gains  that  we 
can  see  and  only  sometimes  tired  enough  to  let  ourselves 
dream  of  the  peace  of  the  Golden  Age  that  was.  But  the 
dream  of  achievement,  the  goal  to  which  we  press  with  effort  and 
with  sacrifice,  must  hold  out  to  the  popular  imagination  some  reward 
more  tangible  than  a  pleasing  of  the  senses  with  a  vision  of  harmony 
and  beauty.  Pleasant  as  it  would  be  to  fancy  that  the  world — the 
great  world  that  goes  to  Coney  Island,  to  department  stores  and 
moving  picture  shows — had  grown  artistic,  we  know  that  its  taste 
is  as  crude  as  ever,  its  demands  as  little  exacting  as  to  art  requirements. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  in  explanation,  as  is  so  commonly  said, 
that  increased  wealth  and  travel  to  Europe  are  responsible.  The 
dream  is  not  restricted  to  the  few  who  are  rich  and  traveled,  the 
aspiration  is  that  of  the  town  which  is  small  and  poor,  as  well  of  the 
city  which  is  mighty.  In  the  present  competition  of  cities,  I  would 
estimate  that  travel  at  home  had  done  more  to  stir  the  mass  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  than  had  travel  abroad.  As  a  people  we  do  not  like  to  be  beaten 
by  anyone,  and  least  of  all  by  the  fellow  or  city  whose  opportunities 
are  no  better  than  our  own.  And  travel  between  towns  and  cities 
and  States,  in  our  own  country,  has  increased  marvelously  of  late. 
We  may  indeed  be  globe  trotters,  but  we  are  also  continent  racers. 
My  own  explanation  is  that  the  belief  has  grown  up,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
in  the  last  few  years  that  civic  improvement  is  a  term  which  com¬ 
prehends  so  much  as  to  be  a  well-nigh  universal  panacea. 

Has  one  business  or  industrial  interests  ?  Civic  improvement 
facilitates  the  transportation  of  merchandise  by  street  and  rail  and 
water;  it  lessens  wear  and  tear  by  the  improvement  of  pavements; 
it  broadens  markets  by  the  attraction  of  residents — transient  and 
permanent;  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  labor,  by  the  provision  of  a 
more  wholesome  environment,  and  the  opportunities  for  healthful 
but  inexpensive  recreation. 

Has  one  interest  in  sanitation  ?  Pure  air,  pure  food  and  pure 
water  are  among  its  objects;  and  better  housing  is  one  of  its  first 
desires.  Public  baths,  clean  pavements,  clean  yards  are  included 
in  its  propaganda,  and  it  is  one  of  the  staunchest  allies  in  the  “white 
plague”  fight. 

Has  one  love  for  little  children  ?  The  child  is  the  special  ward  of 
the  civic  improvement  effort.  For  him  the  playground  is  equipped, 
for  him  the  school  is  made  healthful,  efficient,  beautiful  without  and 
within;  for  him  are  the  swimming  holes  in  the  parks,  the  skating 
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ponds  and  toboggan  slides,  the  ball  grounds,  the  interplayground 
meets;  and  for  the  “little  mother”  are  story-telling,  sewing  and 
singing,  the  swing,  the  flowers,  and  for  her  charges  the  sand-box. 
Civic  improvement  paints  out  the  sign  of  “Keep  Off  the  Grass.” 

Does  one  look  back  instead  of  forward  ?  The  worthy  landmarks 
of  the  past  are  preserved ;  the  historic  sites  are  marked  and  the  beauty 
of  earlier  architecture  is  reverenced. 

Is  one’s  interest  in  sociology?  The  playground,  the  park,  the 
better  housing  make  their  appeal.  The  social  center,  the  recreation 
house  with  its  evening  entertainments,  the  better  factory  surround¬ 
ings,  the  folk  dance,  the  many  and  various  activities  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  growing  social  service  of  the  parks,  even  the  civic  club 
itself  in  its  essential  democracy,  all  this  is  effort  that  will  not  be  denied. 

IS  ONE’S  interest  in  art  and  culture  ?  Suppose  it  is  music.  There 
are  the  free  band  concerts  in  the  parks.  Or  sculpture?  There 
are  the  public  statues  and  fountains.  Or  painting?  There  are 
the  galleries,  for  which  civic  improvement  strives,  the  mural  decora¬ 
tions  in  the  public  buildings,  the  pictures  in  the  schools.  Or  archi¬ 
tecture  ?  There  are  the  monumental  civic  centers,  the  noble  bridges, 
the  encouragement  of  good  design  generally,  the  regulations  imposed 
to  protect  it.  Or  is  the  interest  in  landscape  art?  There  are  the 
parks,  the  ornamental  squares  and  open  spaces,  the  improvement 
of  grounds  surrounding  public  and  private  buildings  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  viewpoints  and  natural  beauty. 

Is  one  rich?  To  him  appeal  the  drives,  the  increased  splendor 
of  environment,  the  great  avenues.  Is  one  poor?  For  him  are  the 
public  gardens,  the  vacant  lot  cultivation  and  all  that  beauty  and 
comfort  and  pleasure  which  is  proffered  to  the  citizens  as  a  common 
possession. 

Does  one  love  animals  ?  The  drinking  fountains  on  the  streets, 
the  sheep  on  park  meadows,  the  birds  and  waterfowl,  even  the  zoo 
and  aviary  make  him  a  recruit. 

Is  one  a  craftsman  ?  There  are  the  street  furnishings  to  interest 
him — name  signs,  light  standards,  trolley  poles — all  the  fixtures  of 
the  common  way. 

Does  one,  without  pretending  to  art,  yet  loving  beauty  and  grace 
and  fitness,  feel  affection  for  the  city  and  town  where  men  congregate, 
and  desire  to  surround  with  pleasantness  the  lives  of  the  people  ? 
He  may  enter  the  billboard  fight,  join  the  anti-smoke  leagues,  en¬ 
courage  the  preventive  work  of  the  juvenile  street-cleaning  organiza¬ 
tions,  join  the  tree-planting  societies  and  work  to  secure  municipal 
control  of  the  street  trees  and  expert  care  for  them. 
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THE  INTEREST  IN  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 


Or  is  one  simply  a  home-lover,  declining  the  call  of  public  ques¬ 
tions  ?  To  such  a  one,  the  community  appeals  as  his  larger  home, 
the  home  in  which  most  of  his  waking  hours  are  spent,  the  home 
which,  far  more  certainly  than  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  his  children 
will  inherit.  So  he,  too,  for  all  his  reticence,  enlists  under  the  banner 
of  civic  improvement. 

WHAT  wonder,  then,  that  we  find  the  movement  absorbing 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  ?  Considering  it  abstractly, 
we  may  scorn  such  cure-all  pretensions;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  think  of  civic  improvement  abstractly.  As  each  one  of  us  has 
individual  interests,  so  to  each  the  civic  improvement  movement  is 
an  effort  toward  one  concrete  goal  in  particular — the  bringing  to  pass 
of  the  definite  object  in  which  is  his  interest.  Its  appeal  to  masses 
of  men  is  not  because  it  will  do  so  many  things,  but  because  in  each 
separate  case  it  attempts  to  realize  one  tiling — the  special  object  in 
which  one  is  interested.  In  concentration  on  that  one  may  ignore, 
or  forget,  all  the  other  ends  it  strives  to  reach;  while  in  the  nouse 
next  door  one  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  an  ally,  a  neighbor,  who 
also  is  a  civic  improvement  champion  for  an  entirely  different  reason. 
The  fact  is,  the  movement  has  come  to  embrace  not  a  handful  of 
idealists,  but  all  persons  who,  according  to  their  lights  and  in  their 
own  particular  way,  desire  the  physical  betterment  of  a  community. 
And,  thank  God,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  most  of  us  to  want  that! 

We  shall  never  have,  we  are  told,  the  City  Beautiful  or  a  true 
civic  art  until  that  goal  is  the  aim  of  all  the  people — in  realization 
of  Aristotle’s  ideal  of  the  city  as  a  place  where  men  live  a  common  life 
for  a  noble  end.  But  may  we  not  dare  to  hope  that  there  is  approach 
toward  that  ideal — “the  noble  end,”  civic  betterment,  “the  common 
life,”  the  life  of  the  citizens  of  all  sorts  concerned  in  the  realization 
of  various  phases  of  the  general  “noble  end  ?”  When  this  great  idea 
is  finely  rendered,  we  shall  have  a  great  example  of  municipal  art — 
a  real  City  Beautiful.  It  will  be  Beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  in  the 
sense  that  a  machine  is  beautiful  when  perfectly  adapted  to  its  func¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  lovely  to  the  artist’s  eye.  That  is  the  promise  of  the 
widening  wave  of  civic  improvement  interest.  However  common¬ 
place  and  practical  may  be  the  motives  that  severally  lead  men  to 
take  up  the  effort,  the  hope  lies  in  the  multitudes  that  are,  in  diverse 
but  worthy  aspiration,  enlisting  beneath  its  banner.  The  artists 
may  now  be  few,  but  great  artists  are  created  by  the  great  motives 
of  a  nation,  and  given  the  motive  and  given  the  people,  civic  art  is 
sure  to  be  born. 
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MARIE 


OH,  why  is  your  merry  laugh,  Marie, 

Made  strange  by  an  under  sound? 

It  haunts  my  heart  like  the  memory 
Of  a  face  I  have  never  found. 

’Tis  maybe  you  hear  the  crying  drear 
Of  my  baby  underground. 

Why  flows  the  golden  wine,  Marie, 

So  freely  for  your  sake  ? 

Can  you  drink  of  its  joy  so  feverishly 
With  never  an  after-ache? 

’Tis  my  thirst  from  the  tears  I  have  drunk  long  years 
No  cup  can  ever  slake. 

And  why  do  you  dance  and  sing,  Marie, 

Till  the  call  of  the  wakening  lark. 

Till  the  morning  star  nods  drowsily 
And  is  only  a  smoldering  spark? 

I’m  the  lamp  at  the  head  of  his  lonely  bed, 

For  I  know  he  fears  the  dark. 

And  why  when  the  laughter  is  gay,  Marie, 

And  the  midnight  minutes  fly, 

Do  you  clutch  your  breast  all  suddenly 
With  a  gasp  and  a  startled  cry? 

’Tis  the  biting  drouth  of  his  cold,  small  mouth. 

That  will  hurt  me  till  I  die. 

Elsa  Barker. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  THAT  SHOWS  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  IDEA 


HOWEVER  well  founded  may  be  a 
given  theory  of  house  planning, 
there  is  nothing  like  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  to  show  both 
its  excellences  and  its  defects.  And  if 
the  designer  be  wise,  every  house  that  he 
builds  adds  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  re¬ 
garding  the  thousand  and  one  details  that 
go  to  make  up  the  atmosphere  of  comfort 
and  livableness  that  so  essentially  belongs 
to  the  right  kind  of  a  home. 

We  had  designed  many  Craftsman 
houses  before  we  began  actually  to  build 
them.  These  earlier  plans  carried  our 
ideas  into  effect  so  far  as  we  could  tell 
on  paper,  but  the  plans  themselves  were 
given  into  the  hands  of  local  architects 
and  builders,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  modi¬ 
fied  to  suit  the  tastes  and  requirements  of 
the  owner,  so  that  the  experience  gained 
through  building  them  was  not  ours. 

About  a  year  ago,  however,  we  began 
ourselves  to  superintend  the  building  of 
certain  Craftsman  houses,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  able  to  put  out  what  we 
regard  as  better  plans  than  were  ever 
achieved  through  purely  theoretical  work. 
And  of  these  plans  the  one  illustrated  here 
seems  to  us  to  be,  from  all  points  of  view, 
the  best  we  have  yet  done. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  house 
is  intended  for  the  country  or  for  some 
place  where  its  surroundings  will  give  it 
ample  room,  and  where  if  possible  it  can 
stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Although  it 
retains  and  improves  upon  the  well-known 


characteristics  of  the  Craftsman  house, 
such  as  the  free  and  open  arrangement  of 
the  interior,  the  care  bestowed  on  every¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  make  housework  easier, 
and  the  typical  Craftsman  ideas  of  wood¬ 
work,  decoration,  furnishing  and  the  use 
of  color,  it  differs  somewhat  in  exterior 
appearance ;  its  straight  lines,  generous 
proportions,  broad,  low-pitched  roof  and 
deeply-recessed  porches  giving  it  almost 
a  Greek  look,  although  it  shows  none  of 
the  features  of  the  traditional  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture. 

While  the  house,  of  course,  can  easily  be 
adapted  and  modified  to  suit  widely  differ¬ 
ing  surroundings  and  all  the  varied  indi¬ 
vidualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  the  requirements  of  family  life,  we  will 
describe  it  here  just  as  it  is  being  built  on 
a  wooded  hillside  in  the  mountainous  part 
of  New  Jersey.  As  field  stone  and  timber 
abound  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
cost  of  building  this  special  house  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  material  has  been  taken  from 
the  estate  in  the  natural  course  of  clearing 
the  ground  for  use.  All  the  timber  used 
for  the  rafters  and  for  the  wooden  pillars 
in  front  of  the  house,  as  well  as  for  every 
part  of  the  exterior  woodwork  where  a 
rustic  effect  is  desirable,  has  been  obtained 
from  chestnut  trees  that  had  to  be  cut 
down  in  any  case  because  they  were  grow¬ 
ing  too  thickly.  In  the  same  way  the  split 
field  stone  used  for  the  foundation,  the 
square  pillars  at  the  corners  and  the  fire- 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  SHOWING  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  IDEA. 

CORNER  OF  THE  DINING  ROOM  LOOK¬ 
ING  INTO  THE  STONE  FIREPLACE  NOOK. 


DETAIL  OF  WINDOW  IN  LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING 
ITS  ADJUSTMENT  TO  THE  BEAMS  AND  UPRIGHTS. 

DETAIL  OF  WINDOW  IN  DINING  ,  ROOM,  SHOWING 
RELATION  TO  WAINSCOTING. 
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place  nook  at  the  back,  has  been  gathered 
from  ground  that  needed  clearing  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  so  that  not  only  has  it  been  con¬ 
venient  and  economical  to  obtain  a  great 
deal  of  the  material  for  this  house  from 
the  ground  upon  which  it  stands,  but  the 
fact  that  such  material  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  used  gives  to  the  building  great 
individual  charm  and  relates  it  very  closely 
to  the  landscape. 

The  remainder  of  the  wood  used  on  the 
exterior  is  cypress.  The  sides  of  the  house 
are  covered  with  rived  cypress  shingles, 
and  the  walls,  the  balustrade  of  the  upper 
veranda  and  the  shallow  gable  that  in  its 
proportions  shows  so  much  the  effect  of 
a  Greek  pediment,  are  made  of  wide 
cypress  boards,  V- jointed  and  put  together 
with  broad  dovetails  where  it  is  necessary 
to  join  the  ends.  The  logs  used  for  pillars 
and  rafters  are  peeled,  hewn  to  shape  and 
then  stained  back  to  the  color  of  the  bark. 
In  the  case  of  the  pillars  the  logs  are  hewn 
on  four  sides  and  the  corners  left  with 
the  irregular  “wane”  that  retains  some¬ 
thing  of  the  look  of  the  growing  tree.  The 
rafters  are  also  peeled  and  stained,  but 
they  are  hewn  only  on  top,  leaving  the 
under  part  in  the  natural  round  of  the 
tree.  One  bit  of  pure  decoration  belongs 
so  essentially  to  this  kind  of  a  house  that 
the  effect  would  seem  lifeless  and  me¬ 
chanical  without  it,  that  is  the  carving  of 
the  large  purlins  that  support  the  wide 
roof  where  it  overhangs  the  gables.  The 
end  of  each  one  of  these  massive  hewn 
timbers  is  carved  in  a  rough  impression¬ 
istic  way  into  the  rude  semblance  of  an 
animal  head.  It  is  the  kind  of  decoration 
that  suggests  itself  and  is  so  spontaneous 
and  inevitable,  used  in  this  way,  that  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  the  house  without  it. 

Where  the  windows  are  exposed  to  the 
weather  the  tops  are  protected  by  shallow 
hoods  that  spring  out  from  the  shingled 
walls  and  are  a  part  of  them,  but  most  of 
the  windows  are  sheltered  either  by  the 
broad  roof  or  by  the  porch.  The  roof 
itself  is  interesting  because  it  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  making  the  best  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  conditions.  The  first  thought 


naturally  would  be  a  roof  of  either  tiles, 
slates  or  shingles,  as  being  best  suited  to 
this  kind  of  a  house,  but  the  roof  is  much 
too  low-pitched  to  permit  the  use  of  either 
slates  or  shingles,  and  in  this  case  tiles 
would  be  too  expensive.  So,  as  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  house  imperatively  demands 
this  kind  of  roof  and  no  other,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  for  it  some  kind  of  roof¬ 
ing  that  would  be  both  durable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  We  finally  selected  a  waterproof 
and  fireproof  material  called  ruberoid,  dull 
moss  green  in  color.  As  this  comes  in 
long  strips  like  carpeting,  we  stretched  it 
over  the  roof  from  ridge  pole  to  eaves,  di¬ 
viding  the  strips  by  the  rafters  which  were 
allowed  to  project  beyond  the  edge.  Strips 
of  board  of  the  same  width  as  these  rafters 
were  placed  between  and  the  roofing 
wound  around  these  strips  and  fastened 
carefully  on  the  under  side,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  heavy  roll  instead  of  a  flat, 
sharp  edge.  On  the  top,  thin  saplings, 
flattened  on  the  under  side,  are  nailed 
over  each  rafter,  breaking  up  the  plain 
surface  of  the  roof  and  giving  a  most 
interesting  effect.  The  ridge  pole  is  simply 
a  timber  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
saplings,  that  is,  it  is  shaped  on  the  side 
next  to  the  roof  and  the  rest  of  it  is  left 
in  the  natural  round.  All  the  construction 
is  left  exposed  so  far  as  is  possible  and  is 
made  to  serve  as  decoration. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  caj'eful  study  of  the 
floor  plans.  As  will  be  noted,  the  long 
front  veranda  is  divided  into  two  smaller 
porches  by  building  the  entry  out  to  the 
line  of  the  pillars.  A  glass  door  opens 
from  the  living  room  upon  each  one  of 
these  porches,  and  the  entry  also  has  a 
glass  door  on  either  side.  In  summer  time 
all  these  doors  will  stand  open  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  and  in  winter 
both  porches  will  be  glassed  in  and  used 
as  sun  rooms. 

The  entry,  with  its  broad  opening  into 
the  living  room,  seems  almost  like  a  recess 
in  the  larger  room.  The  whole  front  of  it 
is  occupied  by  a  group  of  windows  and  the 
window  seat,  from  which  one  may  look 
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directly  across  the  living  room  into  the 
woods,  through  the  big  window  on  the 
staircase  landing  just  below  the  level  of 
the  second  floor. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  lower 
floor  gives  this  same  sense  of  freedom, 
spaciousness  and  close  relationship  with 
outdoors.  The  living  room  and  dining 
room,  which  are  really  one  room,  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  house,  and  this  big 
open  space  is  made  cheery  and  homelike 
by  three  ample  fireplaces,  all  of  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  entrance.  One  of 
these  fireplaces,  at  the  left  of  the  plan, 
stands  close  to  the  group  of  windows 
flanked  by  bookshelves,  which  we  show 
in  the  detail  drawing.  Another  is  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room,  more  than  forty 
feet  away,  and  the  third  takes  up  the 
entire  end  wall  of  the  stone  fireplace  nook 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  This  little  stone 
addition,  although  really  a  part  of  the 
dining  room,  may  be  turned  into  a  com¬ 


fortable  den  by  the  mere  drawing  of  a 
curtain.  The  nature  of  its  construction 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  All  the  walls 
are  of  field  stone  and  the  fireplace  is  made 
a  part  of  the  end  wall,  which  shows  the 
stone  clear  to  the  ceiling.  At  the  sides, 
the  two  high-backed  seats  come  to  the  level 
of  the  window  sills,  and  the  grouped  case¬ 
ment  windows  above  take  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  wall  space,  so  that  there  is  not 
a  preponderance  of  the  rough  stone.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  Welsh  quarries, 
which  are  also  used  to  floor  the  two  lower 
porches  in  the  front  of  the  house,  the 
kitchen  and  the  back  porch. 

All  the  woodwork  on  the  lower  floor  is 
of  plain-sawn  oak,  fumed  and  finished  in 
the  well-known  Craftsman  way,  so  that  it 
takes  on  a  clear  luminous  tone  of  brown 
in  which  there  is  just  a  suggestion  of  a 
greenish  tone,  while  the  silvery  shimmer 
over  the  surface  of  oak  planed  by  hand 
and  finished  in  this  way  gives  a  shadowy 
grayness  that  is  like  an  over-tone  upon 
the  brown.  The  arrangement  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  beams  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
seen  in  the  floor  plans,  and  also  by  the 
illustration  which  shows  the  stone  fire¬ 
place  at  the  back  of  the  dining  room.  It 
will  be  noted  that  these  beams  are  so 
placed  that  they  are  evidently  the  actual 
construction  exposed  and  made  decorative, 
and  that  this  structural  effect  is  carried 
out  by  the  placing  of  the  uprights  which 
frame  the  windows,  doors  and  other  open¬ 
ings.  All  these  uprights  are  put  where 
they  will  support  the  beam  that  runs 
around  the  angle  of  the  ceiling,  just  at  the 
points  where  it  is  entered  by  the  overhead 
beams.  The  illustration  to  which  we  have 
just  referred  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
this  construction,  and  it  is  further  shown 
by  the  detail  drawings  of  the  windows  in 
the  living  room  and  dining  room,  where 
the  openings  indicated  in  the  corner  beam, 
just  above  each  of  the  uprights,  show  the 
introduction  of  the  ceiling  beams. 

The  construction  of  these  windows  is  a 
thing  worthy  of  careful  study,  because  we 
have  achieved  in  this  case  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  banishment  of  the  window 
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frame,  which  is  essentially  an  artificial 
feature,  tacked  on  to  the  outside  of  a  wall 
and  giving  the  window  the  effect  of  being 
a  hole  cut  in  the  wall  instead  of  a  part  of 
the  construction  of  the  house.  These  win¬ 
dows  are  made  in  groups  of  three,  with  a 
large  square  of  plain  plate  glass  in  the 
middle,  affording  an  absolutely  unobstruct¬ 
ed  view.  At  either  side  are  casement  win¬ 
dows,  and  overhead  are  panels  of  leaded 
glass  stained  with  reference  to  the  light  to 
be  admitted.  On  the  shady  side  of  the 
house  this  glass  shows  a  preponderance  of 
brilliant  sunshiny  yellow,  with  accents  of 
color  that  stand  out  like  jewels,  and  on  the 
sunny  side  the  general  color  is  more  sub¬ 
dued,  the  yellow  being  shaded  with  a  tone 
of  greenish  brown  that  softens  the  light 
so  that  it  has  about  the  same  quality  as 
that  admitted  by  the  brighter  window.  In 
the  case  of  the  dining  room  window  the 
frame  at  the  top  is  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  plate  rail  that  caps  the  high  wain¬ 
scoting;  the  jambs  are  fitted  directly  into 
the  uprights  at  either  side,  and  the  sill  is 
the  same  as  the  top.  The  care  to  preserve 
a  purely  structural  effect  will  be  noted  in 
the  wooden  framing  that  separates  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  of  the  window  itself.  In 
each  case  the  lines  of  these  inner  uprights 
are  carried  to  strips  below  to  the  level  of 
the  baseboard.  As  the  beams  project  four 
inches  beyond  the  surface  of  the  wall,  the 
curtain  poles  are  sunk  straight  into  the 
sides  of  them,  doing  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  brackets  or  fixtures  of  any  kind, 
and  allowing  the  poles  to  be  placed  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  windows  to 
let  the  curtains  hang  free.  As  the  house 
is  built,  long  low  radiators  stand  directly 
in  front  of  both  these  windows,  and  the 
wainscoting  is  brought  out  to  form  a  sort 
of  box  that  conceals  the  radiator,  which 
stands  close  against  the  wall.  This  gives 
the  effect  of  a  very  wide  window  sill  at 
the  top,  but  otherwise  the  presence  of  the 
radiator  is  hardly  to  be  detected  except  for 
the  fact  that  an  open  space,  three  or  four 
inches  in  depth,  is  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  baseboard  to  provide  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  that  the  window  sill  is 


practically  an  open  screen.  The  walls  in 
the  dining  room  are  wainscoted  all  around 
to  the  height  of  the  frieze,  but  in  the  living 
room  the  whole  wall  surface  left  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  woodwork  is  plastered. 

The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  divided 
into  five  bedrooms,  a  central  hall,  two  bath 
rooms  and  an  ample  number  of  closets. 
The  front  porch,  which  has  a  canvas  floor 
and  is  sheltered  by  the  solid  parapet  of 
wood,  is  intended  for  a  sleeping  porch  and 
may  either  be  left  open  or  glassed  in  for 
the  winter.  The  three  front  bedrooms 
open  upon  it  and  there  is  sufficient  room 
for  a  long  row  of  cot  beds,  upon  which 
the  entire  family  will  probably  sleep  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  A  second 
porch  that  may  be  used  either  as  an  out¬ 
door  sleeping  room  or  living  room,  is  the 
deck  at  the  back  formed  by  the  roof  of 
the  stone  fireplace  nook.  This  has  a  flat 
floor  of  ruberoid  covered  with  canvas  and 
is  sheltered  by  the  stone  parapet. 
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VIGOR  AND  ORIGINALITY  IN  PLAN  AND  CON¬ 
STRUCTION:  BY  HELEN  LUKENS  GAUT 


WE  have  often  commented  upon 
the  sincere  and  vigorous  spirit 
that,  during  the  past  six  or  eight 
years,  has  marked  the  building  of 
dwellings  in  California.  It  unquestionably 
partakes  of  the  strength  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  that  characterize  Western 
life,  and  even  now  it  is  an  expression  of 
these  qualities  so  fearless  and  truthful 
that  it  bids  fair  to  dominate  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  whole  country. 

Chiefly  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  which  for  nine  months  out  of  the 
year  is  almost  unbroken  sunshine,  these 
California  houses  are  built  with  direct 
reference  to  outdoor  life.  In  fact,  so 
much  time  is  spent  out-of-doors  that  the 
house  seems  in  the  nature  of  a  sheltered 
inner  court,  a  place  for  the  family  to 
gather  for  the  sake  of  privacy  and  a 
certain  intimate  sense  of  home  comfort, 
rather  than  an  actual  necessity.  There¬ 
fore,  almost  unconsciously,  the  interiors 
of  the  houses  are  designed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  change  from  the  outer  freedom 
shall  not  be  too  abrupt.  The  rooms  are 
pleasantly  shaded,  low  ceilinged  and  spa¬ 
cious,  the  arrangement  so  open  that  there 
is  no  sense  of  being  shut  away  into  sep¬ 
arate  compartments,  and  the  use  of  nat¬ 
ural  wood  for  interior  woodwork  and  for 
much  of  the  furniture  completes  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  quiet  harmony  and  unpretentious 
comfort  that  means  nearly  all  the  charm 
of  home. 

Both  houses  illustrated  here  are  typical 
California  dwellings.  The  first  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Timothy  Walsh  and  was 
built  in  Pasadena  for  Mr.  E.  N.  Wright. 
To  anyone  who  knows  California,  the  very' 
name  of  Pasadena  is  one  to  conjure  with, 
for  the  mere  sound  of  it  brings  up  a  vision 
of  the  beautiful  wide  valley,  green,  tree- 
clothed  and  brilliant  with  flowers,  that 
stretches  itself  luxuriously  between  the 
heights  just  outside  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  beyond.  No 
house  in  Pasadena  is  cramped  for  room, 
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for  a  Californian’s  garden  is  so  much  a 
part  of  his  home  that  he  would  as  soon 
think  of  being  without  walls  or  roof  as 
without  his  lawn,  trees  and  great  clumps 
of  semi-tropical  growths. 

Therefore,  it  is  but  natural  that  this 
house  should  be  built  upon  a  large  lot, 
giving  plenty  of  room  for  the  garden, 
which  is  shaded  by  magnificent  live  oaks. 
That  there  may  be  plenty  of  room  in  the 
rear,  the  house  is  built  close  to  the  street 
and  placed  so  that  all  the  trees, — with  the 
exception  of  one  standing  in  the  curbing, — 
are  in  the  rear,  where  their  beauty  and 
shape  may  be  enjoyed  in  comparative  se¬ 
clusion.  From  the  sleeping  porches  one 
may  look  out  into  the  branches  of  these 
great  trees,  and  the  living  porch  is  par¬ 
tially  shaded  by  them,  while  the  open 
greensward  under  the  trees  affords  a 
glorious  playground  for  the  children.  The 
large  living  porch  is  in  the  rear  so  that  it 
can  be  used  by  the  family  with  as  much 
freedom  from  the  public  gaze  as  could  be 
found  within  the  house  itself.  In  front 
a  broad  brick-paved  terrace,  sheltered  by 
cement  parapets,  leads  to  the  entrance,  and 
this  entrance,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
most  dignified  and  symmetrical  examples 
of  construction  that  we  have  seen.  On 
either  side  of  the  glass  entrance  doors  is 
a  massive  cement  pillar,  across  the  top  of 
which  is  laid  the  heavy  square  beam  which 
affords  support  for  the  rafters  that  hold 
the  glassed-in  balcony  above.  The  straight¬ 
forward  way  in  which  the  weight-carrying 
qualities  of  both  pillars  and  beams  are 
emphasized,  and  the  extension  of  the  roof 
to  shelter  the  balcony,  combine  to  make 
this  a  well-nigh  perfect  example  of  the 
decorative  use  of  construction.  The  lower 
story  of  the  house,  the  walls  of  the  terrace 
and  the  pillars  are  built  of  gray  cement 
with  a  pebbledash  finish.  No  foundation 
is  visible,  the  cement  coming  flush  with 
the  ground.  A  relieving  note  of  color  is 
given  by  the  red  brick  coping  of  the  terrace 
wall,  and  the  same  idea  is  repeated  in  the 


Timothy  Walsh,  Architec 
See  Page  436 


HOUSE  OWNED  BY  E.  N.  WRIGHT,  PASADENA, 
CAL. 

ENTRANCE  TO  MR.  WRIGHT'S  HOUSE,  SHOW¬ 
ING  INTERESTING  USE  OF  WOOD  AND  CONCRETE. 


See  Page  436 


LOOKING  ALONG  THE  TERRACE  AT 
THE  FRONT  OF  MR.  WRIGHT'S  HOUSE. 


OUTDOOR  SLEEPING  ROOM  ON  THE 
UPPER  PORCH. 


DINING  ROOM  IN  MR.  W  RIGHT’S  HOUSE,  MOST 
SIMPLY  ANI)  EFFECTIVELY  FINISHED  IN  WOOD. 


G.  Lawrence  Stimson,  Architect 
See  Page  443 


WOOD  AND  STONE  BUNGALOW  OWNED  BY  MRS. 
H.  W.  MASAC,  PASADENA,  CAL.  :  COSTING  $2,250. 

LIVING  ROOM  IN  MRS.  MASAC’s  BUNGALOW. 


See  Page  443 


LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  FRONT  PORCH  OF  MRS.  MASAC’S 
bungalow:  the  method  of  using  wood  and  field 

STONE  CONVEY  A  SENSE  OF  DIGNITY  AND  STRENGTH. 


TWO  TYPICAL  CALIFORNIA  HOUSES 


chimneys.  This  touch  of  red  is  the  more 
needed  because  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
walls  is  covered  with  rough  weathered 
redwood  shingles,  which  have  sufficient 
color  in  themselves  to  demand  a  touch  of 
color  below. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  all  done  in 
natural  wood  color  and  brown.  All  the 
woodwork  is  of  cedar,  the  floors  are  of  oak 
stained  brown,  and  the  plastered  walls  are 
oil  tinted  to  a  luminous  shade  of  golden 
brown.  The  color  scheme  is  based  upon 
these  tones  and  is  carefully  carried  out  in 
the  furnishings  and  draperies. 

The  second  house  is  a  charming  bun¬ 
galow  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Lawrence  Stim- 
son  and  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Masac  of 
South  Pasadena.  Its  environment  is  of 
the  same  general  character  as  that  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  house,  and,  although  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  character,  it  is  quite  as  well 
suited  to  life  in  California.  This  bungalow 
is  built  on  a  fifty-foot  city  lot  and  faces 
the  east.  The  exterior  walls  are  sheathed 
with  six-inch  rustic  clapboards  painted 
moss  green,  and  the  shingled  roof  is 
painted  silvery  white,  so  that  the  color  of 
the  house  is  admirably  in  keeping  with 
the  faint  grayish-white  tints  of  the  water- 
worn  cobblestones  which  are  used  for  the 
large  chimney  and  the  pillars  that  support 
the  corner  posts  of  the  wide  porch.  These 
cobblestones  are  built  up  with  admirable 
effect,  the  outward  spread  toward  the 
ground  giving  a  beautiful  line  as  well  as 
a  satisfying  look  of  strength  and  stability. 
Another  good  structural  feature  is  seen 
in  the  big  brackets  that  support  the  wide 
roof  where  it  extends  over  the  porch.  A 
short,  thick  post  rests  upon  the  cement 
coping  on  top  of  each  pillar,  and  the 
brackets  on  either  side  spring  from  these 
posts  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
coping,  affording  a  very  strong  support 
for  the  heavy  square  beam  upon  which 
the  rafters  rest.  At  the  front  of  the  house 
the  roof  line  is  unbroken,  but  at  the  back 
are  two  roof  projections,  sheltering  the 
wide  window  seats  in  the  living  room  and 
dining  room. 

Although  the  bungalow  looks  small,  it 


contains  five  large  rooms  with  a  hall,  bath, 
screen  porch,  linen  closet  and  plenty  of 
clothes  closets.  The  front  door  opens  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  living  room,  which  is  of 
ample  size  and  charmingly  arranged.  At 
one  end  is  a  ten-foot  box  window  seat  and 
at  the  other  is  the  fireplace  with  its  mantel 
of  rough-hewn  granite.  The  mantel  shelf 
is  merely  a  thick  slab  of  Oregon  pine, 
which  is  used  for  all  the  woodwork  in  the 
house.  The  ceiling  of  the  living  room  is 
very  interesting  as  it  follows  the  roof  line, 
and  the  box  beams  are  reminiscent  of  old 
English  rafters.  The  walls,  to  the  height 
of  a  high  wainscoting,  are  divided  into 
panels  by  four-inch  strips  of  pine,  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  the  beauty  of  its  mark¬ 
ings.  All  the  woodwork  is  stained  brown, 
and  the  plastered  walls  and  ceiling  are 
soft  yellow. 

The  picture  of  the  living  room  shews 
the  opening  into  the  dining  room,  which 
is  merely  the  suggestion  of  a  partition,  the 
only  barrier  being  the  bookcases  and  the 
posts  on  either  side  of  the  space.  The 
dining  room  floor  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
living  room,  an  arrangement  that  is  always 
delightful,  and  the  dining  room  ceiling  is 
a  square  dome  supported  by  beams  that 
extend  upward  from  the  four  corners. 
The  walls  are  paneled  to  the  height  of  four 
feet  and  finished  by  a  frieze  of  red  plaster. 
All  the  woodwork  in  this  room  is  stained 
a  dull  black,  but  any  somberness  is  avoided 
by  the  rich  color  of  the  walls.  Like  the 
living  room,  the  dining  room  has  a  ten- 
foot  window  seat,  and  at  the  west  end  of 
the  room  is  a  beautiful  built-in  buffet. 
The  furnishings  of  this  bungalow  are  full 
of  color,  which  also  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  coloring  of  California.  Ample 
provision  for  outdoor  life  is  found  in  the 
broad  veranda,  which  is  furnished  for  use 
as  an  outdoor  living  room,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  space  both  in  the  front  and  the 
back  for  grass,  trees  and  flowers.  It  is  a 
bungalow  pure  and  simple,  but  like  most 
California  houses  of  this  description,  it  is 
built  for  a  permanent  home  instead  of  a 
summer  camp  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
East. 
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HONITON  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LACEMAKING 
IN  DEVON:  BY  KATHARINE  LORD 


ONE  of  the  most  intelligent  and  nor¬ 
mal  of  the  revivals  of  hand  work 
in  recent  years  has  taken  place  in 
Honiton  and  the  surrounding 
towns  in  Devon,  England.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  lace  was  very 
generally  used  by  the  gentry  and  nobility, 
and  the  Lollards,  fleeing  to  this  corner  of 
Devon  from  persecution  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  found  ready  purchasers  for  the  fairy 
product  of  their  toil.  For  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  making  of  this  particular 
lace  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  countryside. 

Even  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  said  that 
as  many  as  three  thousand  women  and 
children  in  this  district  were  making  the 
lace,  which  has  made  the  name  of  Honiton 
known  the  world  over;  but  gradually  the 
industry  declined,  until  it  was  all  but  dead. 
Only  the  older  women  kept  up  their  lace¬ 
making;  the  product  got  poorer  and 
poorer,  the  designs  deteriorating  as  they 
copied  patterns  from  cheap  wall  papers  or 
any  machine-made  lace  that  came  to  hand. 
At  this  crucial  time  the  interest  of  the  late 
Queen  in  preserving  the  arts  of  her  coun¬ 
try  led  to  the  encouragement  of  the  older 
workers  and  eventually  to  the  teaching  of 
the  younger  generation. 

A  visit  to  the  Devonshire  lace  district 
shows  one,  side  by  side,  the  older  order  of 
lacemaker,  with  pure  tradition  and  inbred 
skill ;  the  decadent  and  slipshod  worker, 
who  cannot  “form’’  and  whose  ill-propor¬ 
tioned  and  shapeless  sprigs  are  put  to¬ 


gether  by  the  commercial  quack  and  sold  as 
“Honiton,”  and  the  young  women  who  are 
doing  really  artistic  work  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  revival. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  in  Honiton  a 
young  married  woman  of  education  found 
herself  suddenly  thrown  upon  her  own  re¬ 
sources.  As  a  girl  she  had  learned  to  make 
lace  for  pleasure ;  now  in  this  rapidly  dying 
industry  she  saw  a  means  of  support,  and 
seeking  out  the  older  lace  workers,  res¬ 
cued  some  of  the  better  designs,  gradually 
built  up  a  business  which  has  had  the  suc¬ 
cess  it  deserves,  and  also  has  been  of  great 
importance  in  preserving  this  beautiful  art. 
When  Mrs.  Fowler  started  her  business, 
she  met  at  first  with  many  discourage¬ 
ments.  The  older  workers  were  dying  out, 
the  younger  women  were  not  learning  the 
art.  The  newly  invented  machines  were 
turning  out  lace  in  great  quantities  and  at 
prices  that  had  become  a  serious  menace 
to  the  hand-made  article.  The  use  of  ma¬ 
chine-made  net  for  the  applique  form  of 
the  lace  had  become  almost  universal.  In¬ 
deed,  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  left  who 
could  make  bobbin  net. 

Finally,  by  diligent  inquiry  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  one  old  woman  was  found,  aged  and 
feeble,  who  could  make  the  net.  But  she 
could  not  teach  anyone  else,  and  at  times 
seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  proc¬ 
ess  herself.  After  repeated  attempts,  Mrs. 
Fowler  induced  her  to  come  in  a  carriage 
to  town,  and  by  encouraging  her  and 
watching  every  move,  the  art  was  finally 
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IT  WAS  IN  THE  QUAINT  OLD 
HOUSES  OF  THE  VILLAGE  OF  BEER 
THAT  QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  CORONA¬ 
TION  DRESS  WAS  MADE,  AND  IT  IS 
THE  MEMORY  OF  THIS  HONOR 
WHICH  MAKES  THE  GRANDCHIL¬ 
DREN  OF  THE  OLD  LACE  WORKERS 
SPEAK  OF  THEM  WITH  LOVING  PRIDE 
AS  APART  FROM  OTHER  WOMEN. 


THIS  SHOWS  A  LACE  MAKER'S  SHOP 
IN  ONE  OF  THE  NARROW  STREETS  OF 
THE  OLD  ENGLISH  TOWN  OF 
SEATON,  WHERE  THE  MAKING  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  LACE  HAS  BEEN  ONE  OF 
THE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  OVER  FOUR 
HUNDRED  YEARS,  AND  WHERE  LESS 
THAN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  IT 
WAS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY¬ 
SIDE. 


IN  ALMOST  EVERY  TINY  HOUSE  OF 
THE  VILLAGE  OF  AXMOUTH  ARE 
LACE  WORKERS,  AND  MUCH  OF  THE 
LACE  IS  MADE  OUT  IN  THE  LITTLE 
GARDENS  WHERE  THE  VEGETABLES 
ARE  GROWN  AND  THE  FLOWERS  ARE 
CULTIVATED.  AXMOUTH  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  OLD  VILLAGES  WHICH  HAS  NOT 
FORGOTTEN  ITS  TRADITIONS  OF  LACE¬ 
MAKING,  AND  WHICH  HAS  PRO¬ 
DUCED  SOME  FAMOUS  PIECES  OF  OLD 
HONITON. 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  PICTURESQUE  CORNERS 
OF  THE  OLD  TOWN  OF  BEER,  WHERE  SOME  OF 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  PILLOW  LACE  IS  MADE. 


A  VILLAGE  STREET  IN  BRANSCOMBE,  WHERE  LACE¬ 
MAKING  IS  ONE  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRIES. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  BEER,  SHOWING  THE  PICTURESQUE 
QUALITY  OF  THE  TOWN,  WITH  ITS  PLASTER  COTTAGES 
PROTECTED  BY  OLD  THATCHED  ROOFS. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  UNIQUE 
OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
REVIVAL  OF  LACEMAKING  IS 
AT  SFIALDON,  TEIGNMOUTH. 
THE  LACE  IN  THIS  GROUP  OF 
PICTURES  WAS  MADE  AT 
THIS  SCHOOL  AND  IS  AN 
EXCEEDINGLY  GOOD  EXAMPLE 
OF  THE  MOST  SIMPLE  OF 
THE  MODERN  VV  O  R  K  , 
THOUGH,  OF  COURSE,  NOT 
SO  FINE  AS  THE  OLD  PILLOW 
LACE  OF  THIS  NAME. 


THIS  GROUP  OF  PICTURES  SHOWS  SOMETHING  OF 
W  FI  AT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  THE  REVIVAL 
OF  LACE  WORK  WHICH  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE  IN 
RECENT  YEARS  IN  HONITON  AND  THE  SURROUND¬ 
ING  TOWNS  IN  DEVON,  ENGLAND.  THROUGHOUT 
THIS  DISTRICT  ARE  FOUND  TODAY  LITTLE  GROUPS 
OF  WOMEN  WORKING  WITH  INTELLIGENCE  AND 
ENTHUSIASM. 


THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  HONITON  LACE 
CAN  BE  LEARNED  BY  AN  AMATEUR  WITH 
VERY  LITTLE  PRACTICE,  AND  IS  PROFITABLE 
BECAUSE  IT  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  SO  MUCH 
RAPIDITY  AND  WITHOUT  GREAT  FATIGUE. 


A  REVIVAL  OF  LACEMAKING 


caught  and  taught  to  the  others  in  the 
workroom.  Six  days  later  the  old  soul 
died! 

It  is  only  six  years  since  the  Devon 
County  Council  decided  to  give  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  revival  of  lacemaking,  but  al¬ 
ready  there  are  being  held  under  the  coun¬ 
cil  ten  daily  and  weekly  classes  for  girls 
and  children.  In  one  case  at  least — at 
Beer — the  teacher  in  the  school  is  an  elder¬ 
ly  woman,  one  of  the  earlier  generation  of 
lacemakers.  The  classes  are  held  in  the 
school  buildings  or  the  guild  houses  con¬ 
nected  with  churches  and  are  attended  by 
the  farmers’  daughters  and  village  women. 
A  sojourn  in  the  towns  of  Honiton  or  Beer 
makes  one  feel  the  human  element  inherent 
in  the  old  crafts,  and  as  one  gets  acquainted 
with  the  workers,  one  realizes  the  signifi¬ 
cance  in  their  lives  of  the  kind  of  work 
they  are  doing. 

One  of  Mrs.  Fowler’s  best  workers  at 
the  present  time  is  a  woman  of  seventy, 
who  has  worked  at  the  lace  since  she  was 
eight  years  old.  “I  can’t  get  about  to  work 
in  the  house,  so  I  sits  at  it  pretty  much  all 
day,”  is  her  simple  explanation  of  an  un¬ 
ceasing  labor  that  would  seem  drudgery 
to  many  a  younger  woman. 

Turning  from  the  main  street  into  a 
narrow  winding  lane,  edged  by  dull  pink 
and  yellow  plaster  cottages,  one  comes  to 
the  open  door  of  Mrs.  Roderigo’s  cottage. 
A  tiny  garden  is  in  front, — a  few  square 
feet  crowded  with  old-fashioned  blooms. 
Through  the  open  door  one  sees  a  huge 
dresser  or  wall  cabinet  containing  all  the 
family  china.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
room  are  the  oven  and  open  grate,  in  which 
a  fire  is  burning  cheerfully.  At  the  win¬ 
dow  sits  the  old  woman,  her  “pill”  on  a 
chair  in  front  of  her, — covered  carefully 
with  white  cloths  at  sides  and  top,  the  pat¬ 
tern  covered  again  with  slips  of  transpar¬ 
ent  isinglass,  and  only  the  smallest  possible 
space  exposed.  The  bobbins  are  few  even 
for  an  elaborate  pattern,  compared  with 
the  almost  numberless  bobbins  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  lacemaker,  and  are  curiously  carved 
and  colored, — some  with  beads  of  colored 
wax  on  their  ends  to  distinguish  them 


from  their  fellows.  The  thread  is  of  the 
finest,  looking  like  a  mere  cobweb,  but  it 
rarely  breaks  under  the  light  “fingering” 
of  the  old  woman,  whose  hands  fly,  tossing 
the  bobbins  to  and  fro  in  seemingly  care¬ 
less  fashion,  each  swift  movement  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  perfecting  of  a  beautiful 
bit, — a  flower,  a  leaf,  or  the  gauzy  wing 
of  an  insect  or  a  butterfly.  Mrs.  Roderigo’s 
comments  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  young  person  were  amusing  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Asked  if  her  granddaughter  made 
lace, — “No,  her  would  never  learn,”  she 
said.  “  ‘Rather  the  washtub  than  the  lace 
pins,  Granny,’  she  said,  ‘rather  the  scrub¬ 
bing  brush  and  flannel  than  the  pill.’  ” 

The  bobbins  are  not  to  the  Devonshire 
woman  mere  meaningless  tools,  but  have 
come  to  be  associated  with  every  phase  of 
life  of  the  workers.  Lovers  carved  bobbins 
for  their  sweethearts  with  hearts,  initials 
and  even  rhymes.  A  present  of  a  ringed 
bobbin  inscribed:  “The  ring  is  round  and 
hath  no  end,  so  is  my  love  for  you,  my 
friend,”  constituted  almost  a  declaration. 
Some  of  the  rhymes  refer  rather  to  the 
giver  than  to  the  lacemaker,  and  the  girl 
who  used  a  bobbin  with  the  rhyme :  “May 
God  protect  the  sailor  still  from  rocks  and 
sands  and  every  ill,”  was  sure  to  have  a 
sailor  lover.  Many  old  bobbins  are  to  be 
seen  carved  with  fishes,  mermaids  and 
other  symbols  of  the  sea. 

One  very  fine  example  of  the  carver’s 
art  has  on  it  ten  ships  and  thirty-three 
fishes.  One  pious  old  soul  at  Branscombe 
uses  a  set  of  bobbins  decorated  with  the 
sentences  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  way 
the  bobbins  are  almost  always  associated 
in  some  way  with  the  heart  history  of  the 
workers  was  shown  by  an  old  lacemaker 
at  Axmouth.  Being  asked  to  sell  her  set 
of  bobbins  or  exchange  them  for  new  and 
finer  ones, — 

“Oh,  no,  ma’am,”  she  almost  gasped  in 
her  astonishment  at  the  suggestion.  “I 
could  not  sell  them.  Why,  no  one  knows 
how  they  comforted  me  in  my  sorrow.” 
Years  ago  her  little  child  had  died,  and  for 
days  and  weeks  her  pillow  stood  un¬ 
touched.  She  seemed  in  a  state  of  apathy 
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and  could  not  be  roused,  until  someone 
suggested  that  she  make  in  lace  a  memo¬ 
rial  card.  In  this  labor  of  love  she  poured 
forth  her  grief,  working  the  name  and 
date,  a  picture  of  the  little  coffin,  with  the 
child  standing  beside  it,  the  little  shoes 
woven  of  its  own  golden  hair.  Grotesque 
in  idea  and  crude  in  drawing  as  it  was,  it 
vividly  explained  the  pricelessness  of  the 
bobbins  with  which  the  poor  mother  had 
woven  it. 

Though  Honiton,  because  it  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  town,  has  given  its  name  to  the  lace, 
most  of  it  is  made  in  the  surrounding  vil¬ 
lages.  Beer,  Branscombe,  Axmouth,  all 
have  their  cottage  lacemakers,  and  most 
of  the  villages  have  at  least  one  collector 
or  middleman,  who  buys  the  sprigs  and 
either  puts  them  together  or  sells  them  in 
turn  to  another  dealer.  The  thatched  cot¬ 
tages,  their  walls  of  white  or  faded  pink 
plaster,  stand  just  far  enough  from  the 
street  to  allow  the  planting  of  a  creeper  or 
perhaps  a  single  rose-bush.  Through  the 
street  at  one  side  runs  its  sewer,  neatly 
curbed  and  flushed  frequently  from  the 
quaint  pump  at  the  top  of  the  street.  On 
both  sides  are  narrow  courts  and  cobbled 
alleys,  with  sharp  turnings  and  unexpected 
steps,  while  here  and  there  a  narrow  space 
gives  a  glimpse  of  a  garden  or  a  tiny  cot¬ 
tage  tucked  behind  its  larger  neighbor.  In 
such  a  one  lives  the  old  woman  who 
teaches  lacemaking  in  some  of  the  schools, 
one  of  the  few  left  who  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria’s  coronation  and 
wedding.  For  it  was  at  Beer  that  Queen 
Victoria’s  coronation  dress  was  made,  and 
the  memory  of  this  honor  still  makes  the 
old  women  of  Beer  wear  their  rue  with  a 
difference. 

“Her  worked  on  the  Queen’s  dress,” 
they  will  say,  “but  her’s  too  old  to  see 
much  now.”  And  the  grandchildren  ex¬ 
hibit  her  with  a  loving  pride  as  one  apart 
from  the  common. 

Honiton  lace  in  its  purest  form  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  bobbin  lace,  made  in  very  fine 
thread.  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  its 
making  that  differentiates  it  from  most  of 
the  other  bobbin  laces.  The  figures,  or 


sprigs  as  they  are  called  locally,  are  made 
separately,  then  basted  on  to  a  “shape” 
and  joined  with  “brides”  or  fillings  made 
also  with  the  bobbins.  In  a  later  form  the 
sprigs  were  applied  to  net,  at  first  hand 
wrought,  then  machine  made.  A  still  later 
form  uses  a  needle-point  filling,  but  in  all 
forms  the  sprigs  are  made  first  and  usually 
put  together  by  a  different  worker.  It  has 
always  been  the  custom  for  the  lacemakers 
to  make  the  “sprigs”  in  their  own  homes 
and  bring  them  to  the  shop,  where  only  a 
few  of  the  workers  were  employed  at  the 
joining.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  workers 
would  know  only  two  or  three  patterns 
and  do  these  throughout  a  lifetime. 

This  peculiarity  of  method,  while  it 
helped  on  the  decadence  in  the  design  of 
the  lace  when  it  once  started,  because  the 
putting  together  was  often  left  to  people 
of  no  artistic  sense,  was  also  a  strong  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  possibility  of  revival.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  art  of  lacemaking  died  out  more 
completely  than  in  any  Continental  coun¬ 
try,  because  there  were  no  convents  to 
keep  alive  the  hand  industries  during  that 
period  when  the  machine  product  for  a 
time  almost  crowded  out  hand  work  of 
any  sort.  The  cottage  workers  began  to 
prick  over  their  own  patterns,  using  in¬ 
ferior  paper  and  doing  the  work  carelessly 
and  inaccurately  until  all  beauty  of  line  or 
proportion  was  lost.  In  many  cases  they 
essayed  to  make  new  patterns  “from  na¬ 
ture,”  and  we  find  snails,  cat’s  paws,  frying 
pans,  shells,  bullock’s  hearts  in  unpreju¬ 
diced  combination  with  roses  sprouting 
from  ivy  leaves  and  sunflowers,  flanked  by 
turkey  tails,  with  perhaps  a  cock  robin  sit¬ 
ting  amid  the  general  confusion.  But  this 
very  method  of  combination  made  it  easy 
for  the  revivers  of  the  lace  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  and  rescue  many  of 
the  beautiful  old  figures. 

The  lace  made  during  this  period  of  de¬ 
generacy  was  called  “rag”  lace,  the  name 
given  by  the  workers  themselves,  and  it 
was  distinguished  by  slipshod  work  as  well 
as  poor  design.  The  work  was  done  with 
as  few  bobbins  as  possible,  the  bars  were 
loosely  plaited,  worked  without  pins  or 
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pearls  and  the  fastening  off  of  each  pair 
of  bobbins  was  dispensed  with,  the  whole 
bunch  being  twisted  and  tied  loosely  and 
cut  off.  These  loose  ends,  of  course, 
worked  out  with  the  least  wear  and  the 
lace  was  useless. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  industry  carried 
on  in  this  revival,  the  philanthropic,  man¬ 
aged  mostly  by  ladies  of  the  county  fam¬ 
ilies  in  their  own  districts,  and  one  or  two 
of  more  businesslike  character,  these,  too, 
in  the  hands  of  women,  but  women  whose 
professional  training  has  especially  fitted 
them  to  put  the  industry  on  a  business 
footing.  One  of  the  most  unique  of  the 
revival  schools  is  at  Shaldon,  Teignmouth. 
In  October,  1904,  this  school  was  started 
with  a  capital  of  £1,  the  proceeds  of  a  lace 
show. 

And  thus  all  through  this  district  are 
found  these  little  groups,  working  with 
intelligence  and  enthusiasm  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  again  in  their  countryside  the  health¬ 
ful  and  gentle  labor  of  the  hands,  which 
seems  the  natural  activity  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  of 
those  who  “go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.” 

The  making  of  Honiton  lace  can  be 
learned  by  the  amateur,  and  after  a  little 
practice,  the  simpler  sprigs  made  with  con¬ 
siderable  ease  and  rapidity.  There  are,  of 
course,  almost  innumerable  fancy  fillings, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
work,  and  as  the  lacemaker  progresses  she 
will  want  to  learn  these.  Many  charming 
sprigs  may  be  made,  however,  with  the 
knowledge  of  only  a  few  stitches, — name¬ 
ly,  whole  stitch,  half  stitch,  turning  stitch, 
plain  hole,  fancy  hole,  pearl  pin  and  one 
filling  stitch.  The  fillings  all  have  names, 
more  or  less  descriptive,  as  “brick  filling,” 
“toad  in  the  hole,”  “swing  filling,”  “blos¬ 
som  filling,”  etc. 

The  equipment  required  for  making 
Honiton  lace  is  a  round  flat  pillow,  very 
hard.  From  10  to  13  inches  across  and 


5  or  6  inches  in  depth  makes  a  convenient 
size.  The  pillow  may  easily  be  made  at 
home  and  can  be  stuffed  with  straw,  bran, 
sawdust.  It  must  be  firm,  but  still  admit 
the  pins  easily.  There  must  be  two  de¬ 
tachable  covering  cloths,  about  1  yard 
square  of  linen  or  print,  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  washed.  There  are  further  re¬ 
quired  two  small  strips  of  transparent  horn 
or  isinglass,  called  sliders,  which  cover  the 
work  in  progress,  some  parchment  and 
checked  paper  for  patterns,  a  needle  pin, 
any  ordinary  No.  8  needle  in  a  wooden 
handle ;  not  less  than  three  dozen  bobbins, 
small  and  very  light,  lacemakers’  pins,  the 
smallest  size  made,  and  thread  of  two 
kinds — the  sizes  known  as  14  skip  to  17 
skip  being  the  most  common,  and  the  gimp 
or  shiny  thread,  sizes  24  to  36.  The  nov¬ 
ice,  however,  especially  she  who  has  not 
made  any  kind  of  pillow  lace,  may  learn 
the  stitches  on  a  sampler,  using  the  heav¬ 
ier  bobbins,  thread  and  pins  used  in  the 
French  and  Italian  laces,  and,  of  course, 
increasing  the  size  of  the  patterns  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  lacemaker  who  is  learning  by 
herself,  will  thus  avoid  the  discourage¬ 
ment  incident  to  the  inevitable  breaking  of 
the  delicate  thread  by  the  learner,  who  has 
not  a  teacher  at  hand  to  make  the  difficult 
joining.  When  the  handling  of  the  bob¬ 
bins  has  been  learned  and  the  whole  and 
half  stitch  mastered,  the  beginner  should 
then  practice  a  little  on  the  sampler  with 
8  skip  thread  and  gradually  go  on  to  the 
finer  numbers.  Whole  and  half  stitch  and 
the  plain  braid  are  made  the  same  as  in  the 
Italian  and  French  laces,  except  that  in 
Honiton,  Brussels  and  other  light  laces 
the  bobbins  must  be  handled  somewhat 
differently,  being  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
cushion  and  lifted  one  over  the  other,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  held  in  the  hand  or  thrown, 
both  of  which  methods  would  break  the 
delicate  thread. 
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THE  models  we  have  selected  this 
month  for  amateur  cabinetmakers 
and  metal  workers  look  rather  am¬ 
bitious,  but  they  are  really  very 
easy  to  make,  provided  the  worker  has 
some  knowledge  of  his  tools  and  material 
and  sufficient  interest  in  his  work  to  be 
painstaking  about  details. 

The  furniture  is  primarily  intended  to 
be  made  of  quarter-sawn  oak,  because  in 
The  Craftsman  Workshops  we  believe  that 
our  native  white  oak  is  the  finest  wood  we 
have  for  the  making  of  such  plain,  massive 
pieces.  But  of  course  the  choice  of  wood 
depends  largely  upon  the  locality,  the  taste 
and  requirements  of  the  worker,  and  the 
surroundings  in  which  the  furniture  is  to 
be  placed.  In  California,  for  example,  the 
wood  selected  would  probably  be  the 
native  redwood  which  is  used  so  much  for 
interior  woodwork  and  home-made  furni¬ 
ture.  And  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  preference  might  easily  be  for  some 
wood  that  would  be  less  expensive  than 
oak  and  not  so  difficult  to  obtain,  especially 
if  the  furniture  were  to  be  used  in  a  bun¬ 
galow,  a  hunting  or  fishing  camp,  or  a 
summer  home. 

The  designs  themselves,  however,  are 


meant  to  inspire  the  making  of  beautifully 
finished  furniture  that  will  harmonize  with 
well-appointed  and  even  luxurious  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  dining  table,  for  instance, 
if  made  of  fumed  oak  and  with  reasonable 
care  as  to  workmanship  and  finish,  would 
be  at  home  in  the  handsomest  dining  room, 
provided  the  style  of  the  room  were  such 
as  to  be  in  keeping  with  a  severe,  massive 
piece  of  furniture  like  this.  The  legs  are 
made  of  fairly  heavy  squared  timbers, 
mortised  near  the  bottom  to  receive  the 
tenons  of  the  end  rails.  These  tenons  pro¬ 
ject  through  the  outside  of  the  posts, 
giving  a  little  relief  to  the  plain  surface. 
The  long  lower  shelf  of  the  table  is  firmly 
mortised  into  the  end  rails  and  pinned 
with  dowel  pins.  The  two  large  drawers 
may  be  utilized  for  silver,  linen  and  the 
like,  and  will  be  found  very  convenient. 
These  drawers  extend  the  entire  width  of 
the  table,  one  pulling  out  on  the  right  side 
and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  wide  top 
is  supported  upon  large  stout  brackets 
fastened  to  the  legs  and  to  the  center  of 
the  side  rail.  These  brackets  add  much  to 
the  structural  interest  of  the  table,  as  they 
give  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  actuality 
of  support  that  is  made  necessary  by  the 
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weight  of  the  top.  This  top,  which  is  96 
inches  long  and  48  inches  wide,  is  made  of 
iwide  boards,  1%  inches  thick,  and  upon 
the  selection  and  treatment  of  these  boards 
depend  a  large  part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
piece.  In  making  a  table  top  like  this  it  is 
quite  as  well  for  the  home  worker  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  machinery,  because  the  join¬ 
ing  of  the  boards  is  a  particularly  difficult 
task  for  the  amateur.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  an  absolutely  true  joint  of  this 


the  piece  has  been  completed,  sandpapered 
smooth  and  the  edges  all  softened  so  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  harshness  or 
crudity,  the  wood  should  be  given  the  color 
desired.  If  the  direct  application  of 
ammonia  is  preferred  instead  of  either 
fuming  or  staining,  it  should  be  put  on 
with  a  sponge  or  brush,  very  strong  am¬ 
monia  (26  per  cent.)  being  used.  After 
the  wood  so  treated  is  thoroughly  dry  from 
the  first  application  it  should  be  sand- 


nature  cannot  be  made  by  any  save 
an  exceptionally  skilled  and  experienced 
joiner,  so  if  it  is  possible  for  the  home 
worker  to  get  it  done  at  some  shop 
equipped  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  best 
to  do  so. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  whole 
table,  especially  the  top,  should  be  finished 
with  the  utmost  care,  the  surface  of  thfe 
wood  being  made  very  smooth  both  before 
and  after  the  color  is  put  on.  In  order  to 
get  the  clearest  and  mellowest  color  effect, 
the  oak  should  be  fumed  with  strong  aqua 
ammonia,  but  in  case  the  home  cabinet 
worker  does  not  find  fuming  practicable 
or  desirable  it  is  possible  to  apply  the 
ammonia  directly  to  the  wood,  gaining 
something  of  the  ripeness  of  tone  given 
by  fuming,  or  there  are  a  number  of  good 
stains  on  the  market  that  could  be  used 
on  oak  as  well  as  on  other  woods.  After 


papered  carefully  with  fine  sandpaper, 
then  a  second  coat  of  ammonia  put  on, 
followed  by  a  second  sandpapering.  In 
case  the  wood  is  either  fumed  or  darkened 
by  the  direct  application  of  ammonia,  the 
next  step  is  to  apply  a  coat  of  lacquer 
made  of  one-third  white  shellac  and  two- 
thirds  German  lacquer.  If  the  color  of 
the  wood  is  considered  dark  enough  this 
lacquer  may  be  applied  clear;  if  not,  it 
may  be  darkened  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  stain.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  carry  on  the  color  so 
lightly  that  it  will  not  grow  muddy  under 
the  brush  of  an  inexperienced  worker. 
The  danger  of  this  makes  it  often  more 
advisable  to  apply  two  coats  of  lacquer 
which  contain  a  very  little  color.  When 
this  is  done,  sandpaper  each  coat  with 
very  fine  sandpaper  after  it  is  thoroughly 
dry,  and  then  apply  one  or  more  coats  of 
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prepared  floor  wax.  The  same  floor  wax 
may  be  used  at  any  time  to  freshen  up 
the  wood  when  the  surface  has  become 
marred  by  wear. 

The  hall  seat  is 
not  only  a  practical 
and  effective  piece 
of  furniture  for 
use  in  a  hall  or 
living  room,  but 
is  quite  simple 
enough  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the 
home  worker  who 
has  the  most  of  his 
experience  yet  to 
gain.  It  is  not 
an  especially  large 
piece,  the  width  be¬ 
ing  only  48  inches, 
and  the  height  to 
the  top  of  the  back 
42  inches.  The  seat 
is  18  inches  in 
depth,  so  that  the 
piece  will  fit  in  a 
comparatively  lim¬ 
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ited  space.  The  method 
of  its  construction  is 
shown  in  the  detail 
drawing,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  finishing  of 
the  wood  is  the  same  as 
that  described  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
table.  One  espe¬ 
cially  interesting 
feature  of  the  con¬ 
struction  is  the  use 
of  narrow  panels 
and  very  broad 
stiles  in  the  back, 
reversing  the  usual 
proportions  of 
paneling.  The 
plainness  of  the 
end  pieces  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  pro¬ 
jecting  ends  of  the 
tenons  and  by  the 
opening  cut  in  the 
top  for  the  double  purpose  of  convenience 
in  moving  the  seat,  and  of  affording  a  nec¬ 
essary  break  in  the  plain,  solid  surface.  In 
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making  this  as  well  as  all  the  other  models 
offered  for  the  use  of  home  cabinet 
workers,  we  recommend  great  care  in  the 
choice  of  wood.  If  oak  is  selected  it 
should  be  quarter-sawn  and  carefully  kiln- 
dried,  as  it  is  thus  less  liable  to  check  and 
warp.  The  drying  can  hardly  be  done  at 
home,  especially  in  the  case  of  quarter- 
sawn  oak,  for  it  is  the  hardest  of  all  woods 
to  dry  and  requires  the  longest  time.  For¬ 
tunately  it  is  always  easy  to  obtain  selected 
kiln-dried  wood  that  is  ready  for  the  saw 
or  plane. 

The  third  piece  is  a  Craftsman  hall 
mirror  with  the  glass  divided  into  three 
panels  by  the  frame.  This  frame  is  of  oak 
and  is  made,  of  course,  with  the  mortise 
and  tenon  construction,  the  different  parts 
being  carefully  doweled  together.  It  is 
48  inches  wide  by  25  inches  in  height,  and 
the  severity  of  the  frame  is  relieved  by  the 
slight  curve  at  the  top  which  breaks  the 
straight  lines.  A  groove  is  left  in  the  back 
of  each  section  of  the  frame  to  hold  the 
glasses,  which  should  all  be  heavy  beveled 
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mirrors.  Small  cleats,  tacked  to  the  frame, 
bind  the  glasses  tightly  into  the  grooves, 
then  a  back  is  laid  on,  covering  all  three 
mirrors,  and  is  screwed  firmly  to  the 
frame.  The  mirror  is  hung  from  either 
beam  or  picture  rail  by  wrought  iron 
chains  fastened  to  hooks  in  the  top  of  the 
frame.  The  hat  and  coat  hooks  at  the 
bottom  are  very  easily  made  by  anyone 
who  is  at  all  used  to  metal  work,  or  we 
can  supply  them  if  required,  as  they  are 
made  after  designs  that  we  use  a  great 
deal  in  The  Craftsman  Workshops. 

THE  designs  for  metal  work  show  a 
complete  set  of  fireplace  fittings,  in¬ 
cluding  shovel  and  poker,  andirons  and 
hood.  For  reasons  that  will  be  explained 
in  connection  with  the  hood,  the  shovel 
and  poker  are  made  with  unusually  long 
handles,  and  the  poker  has  a  hook  near 
the  tip  for  adjusting  the  burning  logs.  The 
length  over  all  of  both  pieces  is  about  48 
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inches.  The  pieces  themselves  should  be 
forged  from  a  ^8-inch  iron  rod,  and  the 
handles,  which  are  to  be  made  from 
heavier  iron,  are  welded  to  this  rod.  The 
shovel  is  made  of  No.  12  gauge  sheet  iron 
and  is  riveted  to  the  handle.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  both  pieces  is  sufficiently 
simple  to  need  no  detail  drawings 
or  further  instructions,  as  anyone 
who  understands  metal  work  will 
be  able  to  make  them  from  the 
illustration  given  here.  The  sup¬ 
port  for  this  fire  set  is  a  metal 
rest  that  is  to  be  screwed  to  the 
chimneypiece  at  the  side  of  the 
fireplace.  The  back  plate  of  the 
holder  is  made  of  No.  12  gauge 
sheet  iron  and  the  arm  is  about 
inch  thick  by  2  inches  wide. 

The  ends  of  this  arm  are  turned 
in  so  that  there  will  be  no  sharp 
edge  to  catch  the  clothing  of  any¬ 
one  brushing  against  it,  and  also 
because  the  line  is  much  better  with  this 
curve  at  the  ends. 

The  andirons  are  made  after  one  of  our 
favorite  designs,  w'hich  is  selected  for  the 
use  of  amateur  metal  workers  because  it  is 
not  only  graceful  and  structural  in  effect 
but  very  easily  carried  out.  The  andirons 
are  24  inches  in  height  and  the  iron  used 
is  about  3  inches  wide  by  ^2  inch  thick. 
The  standard  is  made  of  one  piece  that  is 
bent  over  at  the  top  to  admit  the  ring. 


then  pressed  close  together  below, 
curved  outward  and  joined  again 
at  the  bottom  where  the  ends  curl 
around  the  foot  and  are  brought 
together  on  the  under  side.  The 
foot  has  a  14-inch  spread  and  the 
iron  of  which  it  is  made  measures 
3^4  inches  wide  by  Y  °f  an  inch 
thick.  The  shank  iron  at  the  back 
is  fastened  to  the  standard  just 
above  the  foot.  A  shoulder  is 
made  on  the  shank  iron,  and  a 
threaded  bolt  projects  through  the 
standard,  where  a  nut  is  screwed 
to  it,  binding  it  tightly  to  the 
standard.  The  shape  of  the  ring 
is  shown  by  the  illustration,  and 
the  making  of  it  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood. 

The  fireplace  hood  is  not  only  a  most 
decorative  addition  to  the  fittings  of  a 
fireplace,  but  in  this  case  it  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  fireplace 
from  smoking  and  of  greatly  increasing  its 


heating  capacity.  The  fireplace  opening 
extends  to  the  top  of  the  hood,  the  natural 
result  being  that  the  fire  heats  the  metal 
of  the  hood  until  it  becomes  a  radiator. 
The  hood  is  made  of  sheets  of  either  cop¬ 
per  or  brass  as  desired,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion,  as  may  be  seen,  is  very  simple,  the 
chief  care  being  taken  to  have  all  the 
joints  tight.  To  insure  this,  asbestos 
should  be  placed  between  each  joint  before 
the  riveting  is  done,  so  that  when  the 
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rivets  are  hammered  tight  the  asbestos 
will  be  pressed  in  hard  between  the  metal 
joints,  making  the  hood  absolutely  tight. 
A  2-inch  angle  iron  is  fitted  all  around  the 
fireplace  opening  and  the  hood  is  set  into 
this  frame  and  screwed  through  it  to  the 
brick.  The  edge  of  the  hood  is  reinforced 
by  a  similar  iron,  and  if  a  touch  of  deco¬ 
ration  is  required  an  embossed  pattern 
may  be  hammered  at  the  top  of  each  of  the 
side  panels. 

This  hood  is  intended  for  a  very  large 
fireplace  opening  of  the  kind  that  is  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  into  use,  but  it  can  be 
made  to  fit  any  sized  opening  quite  as  well. 
We  have  given  no  dimensions,  because  in 
each  case  the  hood  is  to  be  fitted  to  the 
particular  fireplace  for  which  it  is  made, 
but  this  design  can  be  adapted  to  almost 
any  size  or  shape,  the  hood,  of  course, 
being  either  fastened  to  the  chimneypiece 
above,  or  made  shorter  to  fit  a  lower  open¬ 
ing.  A  similar  latitude  may  be  used  in 
making  the  andirons,  which  also  in  this 
case  are  intended  for  a  large  fireplace. 
They  can  be  made  quite  as  easily  with  the 
dimensions  all  reduced  in  proportion.  The 
extra  long  poker  and  shovel  are,  of  course, 
for  use  in  a  fireplace  where  the  heat  is 
radiated  from  the  hood  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  not  comfortable  to  stand  very 
close  to  it  or  to  brush  against  it  in  mend¬ 
ing  the  fire.  If  the  hood  were  merely 
fastened  to  the  brick  or  stone  of  the 
chimneypiece  above  the  fireplace  opening, 
it  would  not  radiate  so  much  heat,  and  the 
ordinary  length  of  shovel  and  poker  could 
quite  as  well  be  used,  although  these  long 
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ones  are  much  more  decorative  as  adjuncts 
to  a  fireplace  large  enough  to  take  in  good- 
sized  logs. 

To  finish  the  surface  of  the  iron  and 
prevent  it  from  rusting,  the  best  and  sim¬ 
plest  method  is  to  clean  off  the  roughest 
part  of  the  surface  with  an  emery  cloth 
and  then  rub  over  the  whole  piece  with  a 
cloth  dipped  in  prepared  floor  wax.  Let 
this  wax  burn  into  the  metal  as  it  will 
and  when  the  iron  shows  signs  of  rusting 
clean  off  the  worst  of  the  rust  with  the 
emery  cloth  and  give  the  piece  another 
coat  of  wax.  It  is  not  advisable  to  take 
off  the  rust  entirely,  because  under  the 
wax  treatment  it  adds  great  charm  to  the 
color  of  the  iron. 
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EVERY  owner  of  a  country  home 
understands  the  difficulties  involved 
in  getting  just  the  right  system  of 
lighting  for  that  home, — a  system 
that  will  be  safe,  clean,  economical,  that 
will  give  ample  light  of  a  good  quality  in 
such  form  that  it  may  be  used  throughout 
the  house  as  conveniently  as  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  are  used,  and  that  may  be  generated 
in  an  individual  plant  that  shall  not  cost 
a  sum  prohibitive  to  a  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Where  the  country  home  is  sufficiently 
close  to  a  town  or  village  to  permit  its 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  municipal 
electric  or  gas  plant,  this  problem  of 
course  does  not  exist,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 
specially  pressing,  but  where  the  house  in 
question  is  out  in  the  open  country  or  in  a 
district  so  thinly  settled  that  no  effort  has 
ever  been  made  to  install  such  a  central 
lighting  plant,  the  owner  hitherto  has  been 
forced  to  depend  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  good  old-fashioned  kerosene  lamp, 
unless  he  happened  to  be  near  enough  to 
a  trolley  line  to  be  able  to  run  out  a  wire 
and  tap  a  little  of  the  electricity  generated 
in  its  power  house. 

The  one  practicable  alternative  to  either 
expensive  or  inadequate  lighting  was  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  until  within  the  past  six 
years.  We  refer  to  acetylene  gas.  Al¬ 
though  the  existence  of  this  gas  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1836  by  Edmund  Davy,  an 
English  chemist  who  stumbled  upon  it 
accidentally  while  endeavoring  to  produce 
metallic  potassium,  he  observed  it  merely 
as  a  rather  remarkable  by-product  which 
was  capable  of  decomposing  water,  with 
the  evolution  of  a  gas  which  contained 
acetylene.  As  chemistry  is  full  of  such 
accidental  discoveries,  nothing  was  done 
with  this  until  1862,  when  Woehler,  the 
most  famous  chemist  of  his  day,  an¬ 
nounced  the  discover}'  of  the  preparation 
of  acetylene  from  calcium  carbide,  which 
he  had  made  by  heating  to  a  very  high 
temperature  a  mixture  of  charcoal  with 
some  alloy  of  zinc  and  calcium.  Woehler 
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pointed  out  that  this  new  gas  burned  with 
a  brilliant  but  very  smoky  flame,  and  the 
new  compounds  were  extensively  studied 
and  described  by  Berthelot  in  the  same 
year. 

Then  for  nearly  thirty  years  these 
two  substances  were  practically  forgotten. 
During  all  this  time  acetylene  was  pro¬ 
curable  only  by  the  tedious  methods  which 
the  early  discoverers  had  used,  with  the 
result  that  even  its  name  was  known  only 
to  students  of  science,  and  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that,  up  to  1892,  few  even  of 
the  professional  chemists  of  the  world  ever 
saw  an  acetylene  flame,  much  less  dreamed 
of  it  as  a  commercial  possibility. 

But  the  laws  governing  the  formation  of 
acetylene  were  revealed  as  a  consequence 
of  the  development  of  the  modem  electric 
furnace,  which  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
investigator  a  means  of  bringing  about, 
through  intense  heat,  chemical  changes 
never  before  known.  Experiments  were 
set  on  foot  by  Thomas  L.  Willson,  an  elec¬ 
trical  engineer,  at  Spray,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  revealed  the  possibilities  of 
calcium  carbide  as  a  commercial  product. 
The  discover}'  came  through  accident,  as 
so  many  great  discoveries  do,  but  the  acci¬ 
dent  led  to  the  development  of  an  artificial 
light  more  like  sunshine  than  any  that  has 
as  yet  become  known. 

It  was  too  tempting  a  field  to  remain 
unexploited,  and  many  inventors  rushed 
into  it  with  only  half-knowledge  of  its 
properties  and  very  little  understanding  of 
the  right  way  to  handle  it.  The  result  was 
that  acetylene  got  rather  a  bad  name  for 
being  a  dangerous  compound  that  was 
liable  to  explode  under  very  slight  provo¬ 
cation,  and  that  distanced  ordinary  illumi¬ 
nating  gas  both  as  to  smell  and  asphyxiat¬ 
ing  qualities.  Also,  its  production  was  so 
expensive  that  many  people  felt  that  they 
could  not  afford  it,  apparent  as  were  the 
advantages  of  having  a  private  gas  plant 
in  the  cellar  of  one’s  country  home. 

But  all  that  has  been  changed  now. 
Both  the  production  of  the  gas  and  the 
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methods  of  using  it  have  been  improved, 
until  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  safest  lights  in  existence, 
as  well  as  the  whitest  and  clearest,  and 
both  large  and  small  generators,  as  well  as 
portable  lamps,  have  been  brought  to  such 
a  state  of  efficiency  that  now  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  even  “fool-proof.” 

The  usual  quickness  of  Americans  to 
seize  a  new  idea  and  put  it  to  the  test  of 
practical  application  has  induced  such  per¬ 
sistence  in  the  adoption  of  acetylene  light¬ 
ing  that,  during  the  six  years  of  trial  and 
test  of  its  efficiency,  it  has  come  into  fairly 
wide  use,  so  that  at  the  present  date  we 
have  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
towns  lighted  with  acetylene,  and  plants 
have  been  installed  in  about  two  hundred 
thousand  country  homes,  hotels,  churches, 
stores,  factories,  hospitals,  lighthouses, 
government  army  posts  and  other  build¬ 
ings  where  good  lighting  is  required. 
Within  a  year  or  so  from  the  present  date 
it  will  unquestionably  be  in  general  use  all 
over  the  country,  for  not  only  have  the 
methods  of  generating  the  gas  and  using  it 
for  lighting  purposes  been  improved  to 
such  a  degree  that  both  are  now  entirely 
safe  and  satisfactory,  but  at  the  end  of 
another  two  years  the  patents  covering  the 
manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  will  have 
expired,  with  the  natural  consequence  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  held  as  a  monopoly, 
and  the  price  will  inevitably  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Acetylene  owes  its  first  adoption  into 
practical  use  to  the  bicycle  lamp,  for  which 
it  is  still  regarded  as  the  best  and  safest 
light.  The  imperative  necessity  for  having 
a  searching  white  light  in  automobile  head¬ 
lights  brought  it  still  more  into  favor,  and 
the  ever-present  need  for  some  better 
method  of  lighting  in  country  houses  in¬ 
duced  people  to  keep  on  trying  it  in  spite 
of  the  many  imperfections  and  even  the 
danger  of  some  of  the  earlier  generators. 

One  of  the  worst  of  these  disadvantages 
lay  in  the  difficulty  found  in  controlling  the 
combination  of  the  calcium  carbide  with 
water.  Without  such  combination  acety¬ 
lene  gas  cannot  be  generated,  and  if  too 


much  of  the  calcium  carbide  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  water  the  natural  result  is  the 
production  of  entirely  too  much  gas,  which 
is  liable  to  explode  and  wreck  things  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  very  much  as 
ordinary  gas  or  gasoline  will  do.  In  some 
of  the  generators  first  used  the  water  was 
fed  into  a  hopper  filled  with  calcium  car¬ 
bide.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  dry  chemical 
substance  made  from  lime  and  coal,  and 
water  acts  upon  it  in  a  good  deal  the  same 
way  that  it  does  upon  unslaked  lime.  This 
substance  is  unaffected  by  shock,  concus¬ 
sion  or  age,  and  solvents  such  as  carbon 
sulphide,  petroleum,  chloroform  or  ben¬ 
zine  make  not  the  least  difference  to  it, 
but  if  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  water,  or  with  any  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  water,  an  immediate  and  vigorous  de¬ 
composition  takes  place,  liberating  large 
quantities  of  gas.  Therefore,  it  will  easily 
be  seen  that  unless  great  care  is  taken  with 
machines  in  which  water  is  fed  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  carbide,  considerable  incon¬ 
venience  and  even  danger  might  result. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  machines 
which  feed  the  carbide  directly  into  the 
water,  because  a  very  slight  accident,  such 
as  the  blocking  of  the  feed  by  an  unusually 
large  piece  of  carbide,  or  by  any  foreign 
substance,  might  serve  to  hold  the  valve 
open  and  so  allow  all  the  carbide  to  drop 
down  into  the  water  below,  instead  of 
being  fed  to  it  gradually,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  generate  only  the  amount  of 
gas  required  for  immediate  use. 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by 
the  invention  of  a  generator  of  which  the 
leading  feature  is  indirect  feeding.  The 
carbide  falls  into  the  upper  part  of  a 
double  oscillating  or  swinging  cup,  from 
that  into  the  lower  part  and  thence  down 
into  the  water,  so  there  is  no  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  the  carbide  in  the  hopper 
and  the  water  below.  This  regulates  the 
amount  of  gas  generated  and  makes  ex¬ 
plosions  or  other  accident  practically  im¬ 
possible. 

Such  a  generator,  which  is  a  small  com¬ 
pact  machine  not  much  larger  than  an 
ordinary  stove,  is  generally  permitted  by 
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The  National  Board  of  Fire  Insurance 
Underwriters  to  be  placed  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  any  building  without  increasing 
the  insurance,  and  when  so  placed  it  can 
be  connected  with  the  regular  gas  pipes 
running  through  the  building.  The  cost 
of  installation  is  not  at  all  excessive;  for 
example,  a  house  of  ten  rooms  can  be 
equipped  with  an  acetylene  plant  having  a 
capacity  of  fifty  lights  for  about  $200,  in¬ 
cluding  everything.  The  carbide  can  be 
obtained  in  watertight  ioo-pound  cans  at 
about  4  cents  a  pound,  making  the  cost 
about  the  same  as  city  gas  at  80  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  The  quality  of  the 
light,  however,  is  very  different,  for  the 
light  from  acetylene  is  pure  white,  more 
nearly  approaching  sunlight  than  any  arti¬ 
ficial  light  known. 

Naturally,  this  quality  makes  it  the  most 
desirable  of  all  lights  for  reading  or  work¬ 
ing,  as  the  absence  of  the  red  and  yellow 
rays,  and  of  flickering,  which  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  all  eye-strain,  tend  to 
decrease  the  many  ills  arising  from  this 
too  common  method  of  exhausting  nerve 
forces.  The  effect  of  the  light  is  just  the 
same  whether  it  is  generated  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  illuminating  streets  or  large  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  or  whether  it  is  produced  by 
a  small  twenty-five  or  fifty-light  generator 
in  the  basement  of  an  ordinary  dwelling, 
or  even  by  the  tiny  generator  that  is  con¬ 
cealed  within  an  ordinary  portable  lamp. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  its  quality,  or 
its  desirability  for  general  use.  The  only 
doubts  that  have  interfered  with  its  in¬ 
stallation  in  many  country  homes  have 
been  the  fear  of  explosion  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  expense,  and  these  are  being  rap¬ 
idly  removed  by  recent  developments. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  acetylene  seems  to  be 
by  far  the  best  method  yet  discovered  for 
lighting  country  houses.  All  the  work  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  generator  running  and 
in  good  order  is  to  clean  out  the  tank  and 
hopper  and  put  in  a  fresh  supply  of  water 
and  carbide  about  once  a  week, — a  very 
small  thing  compared  with  the  perpetual 
trimming  of  lamps,  the  breaking  of  chim¬ 
neys  and  the  handling  of  dirty  oil  cans, 
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always  an  unpleasant  item  in  the  labors  of 
housekeeping  in  the  country.  Provided 
the  apparatus  is  attended  to  and  charged 
during  daylight  hours  only,  and  that  the 
calcium  carbide  is  kept  in  watertight  oil 
cans  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  the 
weather,  there  is  no  more  danger  in  the 
use  of  one  of  these  generators  than  there 
is  in  the  use  of  electric  light, — in  fact  not 
half  as  much,  because  there  are  no  live 
wires  to  burn  through  the  insulation  and 
set  fire  to  the  house.  Also,  the  use  of  an 
acetylene  lamp  has  a  double  advantage 
over  the  old  oil  lamp,  in  that  it  not  only 
gives  a  much  better  light  than  the  best  of 
them,  but  does  away  with  the  use  of  wick, 
chimney  or  mantle  and  will  not  explode 
or  burn  if  it  happens  to  be  upset. 

Modern  improvements  have  gone  even 
farther  than  to  make  acetylene  gas  practi¬ 
cable  as  well  as  desirable  for  lighting  pur¬ 
poses,  for  they  have  made  possible  cook¬ 
ing  by  means  of  acetylene,  a  thing  that 
a  few  years  ago  was  thought  to  be  entirely 
out  of  the  question  because  of  the  danger 
from  explosion,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  securing  suitable  burners. 
The  burner  problem  has  been  solved  and 
such  a  measure  of  economy  in  heat  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  brought  about  that  cook¬ 
ing  by  acetylene  is  now  found  to  be 
entirely  practicable  and  reasonably  inex¬ 
pensive.  Excellent  blue-flame  burners  are 
now  to  be  obtained  anywhere,  and  com¬ 
plete  cooking  ranges,  equipped  with  a 
variety  of  such  burners,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  stock  of  nearly  every  large  dealer  in 
hardware.  Cookers,  hot  plates,  chafing-dish 
heaters,  in  fact,  stoves  of  every  sort  which 
have  long  been  employed  for  coal  gas  are 
now  adapted  for  acetylene  and  are  used  in 
thousands  of  homes.  In  addition  to  these 
we  have  acetylene  water  heaters,  flame 
spreaders  for  heating  flatirons,  radiators 
for  room  heating,  fireplaces  and  grates. 
It  is  literally  true,  and  no  longer  the 
dream  of  the  visionary  enthusiast,  that 
with  the  use  of  acetylene  for  lighting, 
cooking  and  heating,  the  out-of-town  resi¬ 
dent  is  placed  in  a  position  to  enjoy  con¬ 
veniences  equal  with  those  of  the  city. 


GOOD  DOMESTIC  RUGS  THAT  ARE  WITHIN  THE 
REACH  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  MODERATE  MEANS 


THE  choice  of  the  right  kind  of  rug 
to  complete  a  given  scheme  of  deco¬ 
ration  and  furnishing  is  perhaps  as 
important  in  its  effects  as  any  prob¬ 
lem  that  confronts  the  home  maker.  A 
rug  must  be  absolutely  right  in  color,  de¬ 
sign  and  even  texture,  or  it  will  throw  the 
whole  decorative  scheme  out  of  key,  and 
one  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  we 
hear  from  conscientious  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  home-makers  is  of  the  difficulties  they 
encounter  in  their  efforts  to  get  rugs  that 
are  at  once  beautiful,  durable  and  not  too 
expensive  to  come  within  the  reach  of  a 
moderate  purse. 

But  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  these 
difficulties  arise  from  certain  conventional 
prejudices.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  best  of  all  known  rugs  are  the  ancient 
Orientals,  with  their  wonderful  dim  rich 
coloring,  their  indescribable  sheen  and  the 
wearing  quality  of  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  end.  Therefore,  the  mind  turns  nat¬ 
urally  to  these  as  the  one  desirable  thing. 
The  difficulty  is  that  a  genuine  old  hand- 
tufted  rug  of  Eastern  workmanship  is  not 
only  rare,  but  so  expensive  as  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  wealthy 
people.  It  is  true  that  our  markets  are 
flooded  with  modern  Oriental  rugs  that  at 
first  sight  seem  to  show  many  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  really  fine  old  ones,  but  it  is 
also  true,  unfortunately,  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  rugs,  although  made  by 
hand  in  the  same  countries  that  once  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  beautiful  rugs  in  the  world, 
are  none  the  less  cheap  modern  imitations, 
dyed  with  aniline  dyes  and  washed  with 
chemicals  that  fade  and  blend  the  colors 
into  a  fairly  good  reproduction  of  those 
produced  by  the  old  vegetable  dyes,  but 
also  weaken  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
materials  of  which  the  rug  is  made. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  look 
to  the  modern  Orient  for  our  rugs,  and  the 
question  is  where  to  get  something  that 
will  be  soft  and  charming  in  color,  well 
designed  and  durable,  at  a  price  that  does 
not  mean  more  than  most  of  us  can  afford 
to  pay.  One  answer  has  been  found  in 


some  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  rugs,  which 
are  hand  tufted,  deep  piled  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  in  color  and  design,  but  the  duty 
on  imported  rugs  makes  these  also  fairly 
expensive,  and  in  this  country  the  mere 
process  of  hand  tufting  demands  such 
high-priced  labor  that  the  domestic  rugs 
of  this  character  are  hardly  any  cheaper 
than  the  imported  ones.  So  we  are  forced 
to  fall  back  upon  some  of  the  rugs  woven 
in  this  country,  and  when  we  look  at  them 
carefully  we  find  that  the  alternative  is  not 
such  a  bad  one  after  all. 

Some  of  these  rugs  are  so  cleverly 
woven  that  it  would  take  an  expert  to  tell 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  hand- 
tufted  rugs,  especially  as  they  have  the 
same  advantage  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  pile 
that  offers  the  least  possible  resistance  ff> 
the  foot  and  thus  adds  greatly  to  the  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  rug.  When  made  in 
this  way  the  pile,  like  that  of  the  old 
Oriental  rug,  gains  in  beauty  with  wear, 
as  it  acquires  a  sheen  instead  of  growing 
shabby,  and  so  gradually  takes  on  a  sur¬ 
face  that  blends  all  the  colors  very  much 
as  we  see  them  blended  in  the  famous  rugs 
of  the  East. 

Also  we  are  improving  in  this  country 
in  the  way  of  color  and  design.  We  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  abandoned  the  gaudy 
contrasts  of  bold  patterns  once  so  dear  to 
the  American  heart,  and  in  so  doing  have 
created  a  public  demand  that  is  encourag¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers  more  and  more  to 
produce  rugs  and  carpets  of  subdued  tones 
and  good  unobtrusive  designs.  Some  of 
these  are  very  simple,  serving  merely  to 
break  the  plain  surface.  Others  show 
traces  of  the  influences  of  L’Art  Nouveau.  . 
and  still  others  are  really  amazing  repro¬ 
ductions  of  good  old  Oriental  rugs,  which  < 
have  been  copied  so  exactly  in  weave,  de¬ 
sign  and  coloring  that  it  would  take  an  ex-  • 
pert  to  tell  the  difference.  While  we  natur¬ 
ally  prefer  the  old  hand-tufted  rug,  we' 
nevertheless  must  admit  that  a  good  and' 
durable  modern  reproduction  of  it,  made 
in  this  country,  offers  a  much  better  bar¬ 
gain  than  a  bad  imitation  made  in  the  East. 


HE  EDITOR 


A  NEW  YEAR’S  GREETING  TO  THE  FRIENDS 


OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN 

T  is  a  good  old  custom,  that  of  begin¬ 
ning  the  new  year  with  friendly  greet¬ 
ing  and  good  wishes  to  all  with  whom 
we  have  a  sense  of  fellowship,  and 
when  this  fellowship  extends  to  thousands 
of  people  whom  we  have  never  seen,  but 
whose  sympathy  and  appreciation  help  to 
furnish  the  inspiration  for  each  day’s 
work,  the  custom  grows  to  have  a  mean¬ 
ing  even  deeper  than  when  it  is  limited  to 
one’s  circle  of  personal  friends,  because 
the  sum  total  of  good  will  that  we  receive 
and  give  is  so  much  greater. 

We  feel  that  the  work  we  have  so  far 
been  able  to  do  through  The  Craftsman, 
as  well  as  the  varied  activities  which  have 
developed  from  the  basic  principle  that, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  the 
Craftsman  idea,  owe  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  effectiveness  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  other  people  are  working  toward 
the  same  end.  All  these  people  are  our 
friends,  whether  or  not  either  of  us  is 
aware  of  the  work  the  other  is  trying  to 
do,  and  when  we  think  into  it  deeply 
enough  to  realize  that  we  are  one  and  all 
borne  along  upon  a  great  wave  of  world 
evolution,  the  trials  and  discouragements 
that  come  to  each  one,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  conscience  and  his  capacity, 
count  for  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  fact. 

And  yet  it  is  all  so  simple.  We  have 
nothing  new  to  teach  or  to  learn  except  a 
full  realization  of  the  necessity  for  strip¬ 
ping  our  lives  of  much  that  we  once 
deemed  essential,  but  have  now  grown  to 
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regard  as  merely  artificial  and  cumber¬ 
some,  and  getting  back  to  the  simple  and 
wholesome  conditions  of  life  and  work 
that  were  ours  in  the  beginning.  The 
qualities  that  gave  rise  to  them  are  still 
ours,  but  a  certain  amount  of  extravagance 
is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  rapid 
progress.  The  rich  soil  that  nourishes  and 
develops  a  vigorous  plant  bears  also  a 
crop  of  equally  fast  growing  weeds.  In 
the  first  flush  of  success  we  do  not  easily 
discern  the  difference  between  the  plant 
that  should  be  cherished  and  the  weeds 
that  should  be  rooted  out,  but  sooner  or 
later  we  see  it  and  take  to  weeding  as  ener¬ 
getically  as  we  once  watered  and  fertilized. 

In  our  national  life,  so  young,  so  strong, 
so  swiftly  growing,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  weeds  should  have  sprung  up  so  plen¬ 
tifully  that  we  sometimes  fear  lest  the 
plant  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  if 
the  soil  be  really  rich  and  fertile,  the 
wholesome  growths  persist  in  holding  their 
own,  and  ultimately  we  get  around  to  the 
much-needed  weeding.  We  have  been 
doing  it  pretty  vigorously  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  in  the  process  we  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  lopped  off  many  healthy  plants 
that  might  ultimately  have  borne  good 
fruit.  But  with  it  all  we  are  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and 
to  realize  that  if  we  want  healthy  growth 
we  must  get  back  to  better-balanced  con¬ 
ditions  than  those  which  have  produced 
the  weeds. 

It  seems  only  a  few  years  since  we  heard 
the  first  utterances  of  the  gospel  of  work. 


NEW  YEAR’S  GREETING  TO  THE  CRAFTSMAN’S  FRIENDS 


regarded  not  as  a  means  toward  an  end 
but  as  an  end  in  itself ;  not  the  toil  of  slaves 
struggling  under  the  pressure  of  modern 
economical  conditions  to  produce  things 
for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  but  the 
work  that  means  freedom  and  develop¬ 
ment  because  it  is  well  and  heartily  done 
to  meet  a  real  need.  Yet,  because  these 
first  utterances  reminded  people  of  a  great 
truth  which  they  have  forgotten  amid  the 
thousand  trivialities  which  cumbered  their 
lives,  the  response  was  immediate  and  in 
the  space  of  a  very  few  years  has  become 
world  wide. 

This  truth,  that  all  vigorous  and  whole¬ 
some  living  is  founded  upon  honest  work 
done  freely  because  it  is  needed,  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  that  The  Craftsman  has 
done  and  hopes  to  do  in  the  future.  We 
have  advocated  the  restoration  of  handi¬ 
crafts, — not  because  we  have  any  quarrel 
with  machinery  as  such,  but  because  we 
believe  that  the  ideals  and  standards  re¬ 
sulting  from  thoughtless  extravagance  in 
the  mechanical  production  of  things  are 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  evil  that  has 
fastened  itself  upon  our  national  life. 
Therefore,  we  urge  a  return  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  work  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  handicrafts,  because  the  only  means  we 
have  of  getting  interest  and  joy  out  of 
what  we  do  in  every  department  of  life 
lies  in  the  training  of  that  most  sensitive 
and  wonderful  instrument,  the  human 
hand,  to  express  the  images  conceived  in 
the  brain.  From  this  skill  all  invention 
comes  and  all  art,  because  direct  creative 
work  has  been  made  possible,  but  if  either 
invention  or  art  cut  loose  from  such 
straightforward  and  vital  expression  and 
let  themselves  go  in  the  direction  of  life¬ 
less  Reproduction  and  the  senseless  making 
of  things  merely  for  gain,  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  work  dies  out  and  we  have  no 
longer  a  living  art. 

Although  we  are  very  young  as  a  nation 
this  is  what  has  happened  to  us,  and  its 
evil  effect  upon  our  national  life  and  char¬ 
acter  would  have  been  irretrievable  were 
it  not  that  we  are  still  near  enough  to 
primitive  things  to  make  us  recognize  the 


truth  when  we  see  it.  This  is  why  the 
message  of  The  Craftsman  has  met  with 
such  widespread  and  friendly  response.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  magazine,  young 
as  it  is  in  years,  has  already  done  more 
than  any  other  influence  to  bring  about 
the  development  of  a  sincere  expression  in 
this  country  of  both  architecture  and  art, 
and  that  its  power  for  good  in  suggest¬ 
ing  better  and  sounder  foundations  for 
work,  education  and  life  grows  with  each 
month  of  its  existence.  The  fact  that 
people  are  thinking  and  saying  this  is  the 
greatest  encouragement  that  could  come 
to  anyone,  and  also  it  is  proof  that  the 
truth,  however  inadequately  uttered,  will 
take  root  and  flourish  far  and  wide,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  strong  enough  in  itself  to  com¬ 
mand  the  response. 

We  of  the  present  day  are  greatly  privi¬ 
leged,  because  we  live  in  a  period  when 
conditions  are  not  only  changing  but  surely 
changing  for  good.  Civilization  after  civi¬ 
lization  has  sprung  up,  attained  its  growth 
and  dropped  into  decay,  but  the  world  has 
never  seen  a  civilization  like  this  of  the 
twentieth  century,  because  in  this  age  of 
the  world  the  everyday  worker,  the  com¬ 
mon  man,  is  coming  at  last  to  his  own. 
The  old  order,  which  allowed  the  favorite 
few  to  be  borne  aloft  upon  the  shoulders 
of  toiling  thousands,  is  breaking  up  and 
passing  away,  and  with  it  are  going  all  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  life  which  grew 
out  of  it.  In  the  days  to  come  it  is  the  man 
of  the  people,  the  man  whose  powers  have 
been  developed  in  the  stern  school  of 
necessity,  who  will  be  the  type  of  the  age. 
It  is  all  a  part  of  the  world’s  advance, — 
one  of  the  higher  phases  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  race.  We  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  workers 
banded  themselves  into  guilds,  established 
the  free  cities  and  so  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  feudalism.  But  they  had  not 
learned  how  to  use  their  power.  Oppres¬ 
sion  begets  oppression,  and  in  the  end  the 
tyranny  of  the  guilds  bore  almost  as 
heavily  upon  the  people  as  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobles,  so  they  also  perished.  Since 
then  the  workers  have  had  to  go  through 
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another  period  of  slavery, — slavery  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  embodied  in  the  machine. 
Now  freedom  is  again  at  hand,  and  all  the 
vast  complex  organizations  of  our  present- 
day  commercialism  will  ultimately  be  at 
the  command  of  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands.  The  responsibility  will  be  his. 
He  may  use  his  opportunity  well  or  ill. 
If  he  fail  to  rise  to  it,  it  will  simply  mean 
that  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  enter  into  his 
inheritance,  but  if  he  be  sufficiently  devel¬ 
oped  to  grasp  it  and  use  it  rightly,  he  will 
lay  the  foundation  stones  for  a  new  civili¬ 
zation  which  shall  be  real  and  lasting  be¬ 


cause  it  rests  upon  the  great  principles  of 
human  work  and  human  brotherhood. 

We  can  only  see  the  growth  of  the 
influences  which  are  tending  in  this 
direction,  but  things  move  so  rapidly  now¬ 
adays  we  may  live  to  see  these  influences 
strengthen  until  they  embody  themselves 
in  a  happier  and  more  reasonable  social 
order.  It  is  toward  this  end  that  we  are 
all  working,  and  it  is  our  common  hope 
that  the  close  of  the  year  which  is  just 
beginning  will  bring  renewed  hope  and 
vigor  to  us  all  through  the  realization  that 
we  are  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
goal. 


PARIS  FASHIONS  AND  AMERICAN  WOMEN 


yOTHING  in  fashion  is  right  until 
the  Paris  leaders  say  cachet 
E  1  This  is  the  point  of  view  of  one 
of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  New  York,  and  in  showy  type  it  re¬ 
cently  headed  a  page  of  winter  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  substance  thousands  of  American 
women,  unquestionably  many  intelligent 
women,  were  told  that  they  had  neither 
judgment  nor  taste,  that  the  only  clothes 
suitable  for  them  to  wear  were  those  de¬ 
signed  by  and  adapted  to  the  taste  or  whim 
of  the  French  modiste.  The  American 
woman’s  knowledge  of  her  own  environ¬ 
ment,  her  work  or  play,  the  customs  of 
her  country,  the  needs  of  her  own  per¬ 
sonality,  were  apparently  regarded  as  less 
than  nothing.  And  it  was  impressed  upon 
her  that  the  only  stamp  of  approval  which 
she  should  regard  as  significant  for  her 
dress  must  come  from  Paris;  that  appar¬ 
ently  she  could  not  hope  to  be  contented 
or  happy  or  charming  unless  she  studied 
the  ways  of  French  women  and  imitated 
them,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  her  own 
life. 

When  once  our  minds  are  opened  to  the 
absolute  absurdity  of  such  a  statement; 
when  we  stop  to  think  how  pretentious  it 
is,  how  supercilious,  how  untrue,  we  mar¬ 
vel  not  a  little  at  the  apparent  hypnotic 
power  of  the  dictum  of  fashion,  and  we 
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wonder  how  it  is  that  women  can  accept 
such  statements  as  in  any  way  bearing 
upon  a  rational,  well-conducted  life.  What 
can  it  possibly  matter  to  an  intelligent 
American  woman  that  a  French  woman, 
either  belonging  to  the  “high  world”  or 
the  “half  world,”  should  select  certain 
novelties  of  dressing  as  delightful?  It 
is  of  importance  to  the  French  woman 
how  she  dresses,  to  what  extent  her  clothes 
meet  the  kind  of  life  she  is  living,  but  it 
cannot  mean  anything,  not  the  smallest 
thing  in  the  world,  to  the  American 
woman,  who  should,  by  all  natural  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  plan  such  clothes 
as  she  wishes,  for  her  home,  her  kind  of 
pleasure  or  her  condition  as  a  working 
woman. 

And  yet  we  are  forced  to  believe  that 
an  established,  well  -  managed  business 
house,  such  as  the  one  presenting  the 
advertisement  in  question,  would  not  pay 
the  price  of  a  whole  page  of  cleverly 
written  advertising  unless  it  were  abso¬ 
lutely  confident  of  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  readers.  For  the  object 
of  modern  advertising  is  to  create  a  state 
of  mind,  to  awaken  a  desire  which  the 
material  advertised  is  to  supposed  to  sat¬ 
isfy.  Naturally,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
firm  advertising  to  employ  such  methods 
as  it  has  found  by  experience  to  be 
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most  efficacious  in  bringing  about  the  de¬ 
sired  results,  and  when  it  is  announced  at 
an  expense  of  many  hundreds  of  dollars 
that  the  only  way  for  American  women  to 
be  well  dressed  is  to  follow  closely  and 
rapturously  information  from  Paris,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  business  firm  is 
treading  on  safe  ground  and  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  its  appeal  will  bring  the  desired 
response.  Such  a  firm  must  have  studied 
well  the  kind  of  mind  to  which  it  is  send¬ 
ing  out  this  appeal ;  it  must  know  just  the 
exact  way  of  creating  a  restless  desire  for 
foreign  ideals.  It  is  not  that  every  woman 
has  wanted  French  clothes,  but  that  the 
writer  of  the  advertisement  knows  how  to 
make  her  want  them,  and  knows  just  why 
her  type  of  mind  is  likely  to  be  easily  in¬ 
fluenced.  An  emphatic  statement  in  print, 
addressed  definitely  to  a  certain  clientele, 
has  a  most  extraordinary  magnetic  power. 
It  flatters  the  woman  appealed  to ;  it  some¬ 
how  forces  her  to  desire  to  prove  that  she 
is  the  very  cultivated  person  whom  the 
newspaper  advertisement  assures  her  she 
is. 

To  show  what  confidence  the  writer  of 
the  advertisement  referred  to  must  have 
had  in  his  power  to  create  false  standards 
and  hypnotize  the  mind  of  woman,  he  fur¬ 
ther  states  that  “every  well-dressed  woman 
must  wear  violet,  a  new  shade  that  Paris 
has  gone  wild  over,”  and  then  he  offers  “a 
handkerchief  which  you  can’t  find  nearer 
than  Paris”  and  a  “crepe  which  Paris  says 
will  conquer  the  fashion  world.”  He 
assures  confiding  womankind  that  he  has 
forty  accomplished  men  in  France  buying 
foreign  goods,  the  “latest,”  for  American 
women,  and  he  tells  these  women  that  they 
need  not  worry,  because  their  taste  will  be 
guided  in  all  matters,  and  that  they  need 
not  fear  that  awful  possibility  of  “purchas¬ 
ing  a  costume  or  a  coat  and  waking  up  the 
next  morning  to  find  they  have  chosen  a 
color  or  style  which  Paris  has  discarded 
forty-eight  hours  before.”  To  avoid  such 
an  appalling  calamity  this  benevolent  in¬ 
stitution  will  have  its  staff  of  people  in 
Paris  send  fashion  notices  not  only  by 
mail,  but  by  cable,  that  the  “final  note”  in 


fashion  may  be  sounded  in  America,  and 
that  breathless  women  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other  may  be  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  change  which 
Paris  whim  suggests.  “For  we  cannot,” 
the  advertisement  states  solemnly,  “afford 
to  have  news  of  fashion  changes  a  day  too 
late.” 

Picture  such  a  statement  as  that  pre¬ 
sented  to  sane  human  beings,  to  women 
who  should  know  something  of  the  needs 
of  their  own  existence,  who  are  wise  and 
reasonable  in  many  relations  of  life. 
It  is  ludicrous  that  such  women  should 
be  told  that  they  are  waiting  with  bated 
breath  for  fashion  cables  from  week  to 
week.  And  this  absurdity  is  not  merely 
for  butterfly  women  who  think  mainly  of 
clothes,  but  for  women  who  have  homes 
to  keep,  children  to  bring  up  and  friends 
to  love.  By  what  kind  of  reasoning  does 
the  advertising  man  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  can  make  such  reasonable  persons 
restless  and  hysterical  because  there  is  a 
fresh  fashion  whim  from  Paris  to  exploit? 

And  even  if  we  grant  that  there  are 
women  to  whom  dress  is  the  main  interest 
of  life,  women  who  feel  that  to  some 
extent  their  kind  of  existence  demands 
this  interest,  to  whom  life  has  not  given 
the  wider  opportunities,  even  then  the 
chances  are,  it  would  seem,  that  their  in¬ 
terest  would  not  be  apt  to  center  in  novelty 
and  fresh  eccentricity,  but  that  the  more 
they  thought  about  dress,  the  more  inevi¬ 
tably  they  would  come  to  crave  some 
beauty  of  line,  some  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  in  lovely  clothes,  and  having 
achieved  this  expression  they  would  not 
wish  to  relinquish  it  instantly  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  last  cable  from 
Paris.  And  yet  the  business  man  con¬ 
tinues  to  advertise  at  an  expense  of  many 
thousands  annually;  not  only  to  the  emi¬ 
nently  fashionable  woman,  to  the  frivolous 
or  the  rich,  this  despot  of  fashion  lays 
heavy  hands  also  on  the  more  sensible 
woman,  the  busy  woman  and  the  poor 
woman. 

And  how  is  it  possible,  one  asks  oneself 
again  and  again,  that  the  response  is  suf- 
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ficient  to  justify  this  advertising?  For 
the  purpose  of  the  advertiser  is  patent, 
obvious.  His  intention  is  to  play  upon 
the  restless  American  spirit,  to  stimulate 
the  latent  hysteria  of  a  nervous  people  to 
an  incessant  desire  for  change,  to  make  a 
god  of  novelty,  to  awaken  false  ambition, 
to  stir  every  meager  passion,  to  put  life  on 
an  artificial  basis  which  ignores  suitability, 
economy  and  beauty.  And  what  can  be 
more  disastrous  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  best  in  people  than  the 
constant,  eager,  unthinking  desire  for 
something  new,  however  unsuited  to  life 
and  however  beyond  the  means  of  the 
purchaser?  How  tragic  is  the  state  of 
mind  which  responds  to  the  plea  that  “one 
may  not  be  a  day  behind  the  latest  change 
of  style  in  Paris.”  What  understanding 
of  real  beauty  is  there  left  for  such  a 
woman,  what  happiness  in  the  actual  pos¬ 
sessions  of  her  life?  What  will  become 
her  of  desire  for  harmony  in  dress,  for 
expression  of  her  own  individuality,  for 
a  wish  to  adjust  her  life  gracefully  and 
pleasantly  and  quietly  to  her  environment  ? 
And  the  inevitable  result  must  be  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  and  the  aftermath  of  extravagance 
is,  at  the  very  last,  disillusionment, — more 
often  than  not,  disintegration. 

It  is  startling  to  realize  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
advertiser,  a  power  to  influence  a  part 
of  an  uneasy  nation, — an  influence  which 
may  be  for  good  or  may  be  wholly  for 
evil;  surely  the  latter,  if  the  effort  is  to 
stimulate  craving  for  the  useless,  the  arti¬ 
ficial,  the  whimsical.  It  is  practically  the 
power  to  commercialize  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  feminine  world,  for  the  quality 
which  responds  so  alertly  to  the  glowing 
appeal  of  the  advertised  word  is  a  part  of 
the  same  faculty  which  makes  women 
more  credulous,  more  sympathetic,  more 
intuitive  than  men.  And  the  advertising 
man  as  a  student  of  human  nature  and  an 
unconscious  psychologist  has  realized  the 
truth  of  this,  and  is  using  it  as  a  very  safe 
foundation  on  which  to  base  his  far- 
reaching  subtle  influence.  Only  through 
change  of  fashions,  says  this  clever  man, 
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may  you  be  most  lovely,  most  attractive, 
most  successful,  and  the  more  naive  of 
womankind  responds  quickly,  nervously  to 
the  appeal.  She  must  have  this  mys¬ 
terious  “latest”  thing,  which,  possessing, 
will  bring  to  her  all  other  necessary  joys 
in  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  evil  of  this 
kind  of  advertising  is  that  first  of  all  it 
seeks  to  destroy  a  woman’s  confidence  in 
her  own  wisdom.  She  is  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  she  must  abandon  her  own 
point  of  view  and  trust  to  the  autocratic 
statement  of  the  advertising  man.  She 
must  be  made  anxious  and  nervous  in 
order  to  be  helped  by  this  great  and 
powerful  institution,  designed  to  solve  all 
her  sartorial  problems.  And  this  is  done 
not  that  she  may  be  really  bettered,  that 
she  may  be  given  things  for  her  comfort 
and  her  happiness,  which  perhaps  might 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to  achieve 
individually;  this  is  not  the  deep,  under¬ 
lying  reason  of  such  advertising  as  we 
have  quoted ;  it  is  to  subvert  common 
sense  and  reasonableness  in  women  for 
the  sake  of  money-making.  If  a  woman  is 
made  discontented  and  unhappy  about  the 
conditions  which  ordinarily  surround  her 
life,  it  is  supposed,  and  it  is  quite  true 
psychologically,  that  she  will  be  easily 
stimulated  to  spend  money  in  order  to 
reestablish  her  self-respect;  she  will  make 
every  effort  to  get  the  money  to  meet  this 
demand,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the 
rich  woman  will  need  a  larger  allowance 
and  the  poor  woman  higher  wages,  all 
that  Paris  may  not  speak  in  vain. 

It  should  be  easy  to  understand  that 
the  purpose  of  the  fashion  advertiser  is 
to  create  false  standards  in  order  to  make 
money,  and  the  whole  response  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  but  a  pitiful  effort  to  adjust  lives 
to  these  false  standards.  To  exploit  a 
great  nation  for  small  greed  seems  a 
tragedy  which  need  only  to  be  recognized 
to  be  averted.  We  know  that  we  would 
not  willingly  give  any  response  to  this 
effort  to  stimulate  wretchedness  and  ex¬ 
travagance  to  the  destruction  of  our  own 
ideals  of  peace  and  economy;  we  resent 
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the  spectacle  as  something  injurious  indi¬ 
vidually  and  disastrous  nationally,  for  it 
is  not  only  the  one  woman  or  groups 
of  women  who  are  hurt  by  such  false 
ideals ;  it  is  the  very  stability  of  the  nation 
that  is  threatened.  If  we  permit  our¬ 
selves  to  become  the  prey  of  every  money¬ 
making  charlatan  at  home  and  abroad, 
how  can  we  hope  eventually  to  hold  the 
respect  of  other  nations?  If  France  may 
patronize  our  women,  she  will  end  by 
laughing  at  our  statesmen ;  if  we  permit 
her  to  subvert  our  sense  of  beauty  and 
override  our  inherent  taste,  she  will  even¬ 
tually  take  us  lightly  in  all  social  questions. 

And  that  we  may  grow  in  our  own  self- 
respect  and  establish  such  standards  as 
will  insure  the  respect  of  others,  we  must 
so  rehabilitate  our  common  sense,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  our  sense  of  humor,  that  a  fashion 
cable  is  placed  in  its  proper  relationship 
to  our  lives.  We  must  understand  the 
value  of  creating  for  ourselves  sincere 
standards  of  beauty  and  happiness,  we 
must  seek  not  more  money  for  useless 
expenditures,  but  more  economy  in  the 
wise  use  of  moderate  incomes.  We  should 
cease  to  clamor  for  higher  wages  to  make 
possible  more  costly  living  and  seek  a 
greater  simplicity  in  our  lives  that  we  may 
realize  a  truer  enjoyment  of  life  itself. 

NOTES 

WHEN  Mrs.  Gardner  built  her 
Palace  of  Art  on  the  edge  of 
the  Fenway,  it  seemed  to  the 
Bostonians  very  far  away.  But 
now  that  region  seems  destined  to  be  the 
artistic  center  of  the  future  for  the  New 
England  city.  Later  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  new  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall  were  built  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  and  this  fall  has  seen  the  opening 
of  the  new  art  museum  and  the  new  opera 
house  on  the  same  street. 

Boston  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
both  buildings.  The  new  art  museum — 
the  newest  in  the  world  supposedly — has 
every  possible  advantage  of  modem  en¬ 
lightenment  on  the  subject.  The  arrange¬ 


ment  of  the  rooms,  their  lighting  is  be¬ 
yond  criticism.  The  clear  yet  pearly  effect 
of  the  Greek  cast  room,  the  wonderful 
placing  of  the  cases  of  Cypriote  glass  so 
that  every  opalescent  tint  is  disclosed,  the 
hanging  of  the  pictures,  the  very  disposal 
of  the  great  Buddha  and  the  Greek  frag¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  their  respective  corri¬ 
dors  are  harmonious  and  satisfying  as 
these  things  have  not  been  before.  Recall 
the  unclassified  jumble  of  many  of  the 
foreign  galleries — notably  that  of  Dresden, 
where  an  imperishable  work  of  art  is  sur¬ 
rounded  and  smothered  by  the  ephemeral. 

Apparently  America  is  about  to  start 
upon  the  European  operatic  system  in 
which  each  city  has  its  own  stock  com¬ 
pany.  The  history  of  American  opera  up 
to  the  present  period  has  been  practically 
that  of  New  York  opera.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  company  for  some  time  has  given 
weekly  performances  in  Philadelphia  and 
latterly  in  Brooklyn,  and  has  gone  at  the 
end  of  the  New  York  season  on  tour,  an 
example  followed  to  a  more  limited  extent 
by  the  Manhattan  opera  company.  But 
now  Boston  has  its  own  opera  house,  and 
Chicago  is  following  suit. 

The  new  opera  house  in  Boston — the 
building,  that  is  to  say — was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Eben  Jordan.  The  director  is  Mr. 
Henry  Russel,  no  novice  in  operatic  mat¬ 
ters.  It  is  supported  by  the  subscription 
system.  In  the  matter  of  acoustics  and 
ventilation  the  new  opera  house  is  perfect. 
In  fact,  it  is  probably  the  best  ventilated 
place  of  amusement  in  the  world.  May  the 
example  soon  be  followed  by  others!  In 
the  interior  arrangement  of  the  new  opera 
house  the  first  consideration  has  been  the 
hearing  and  seeing.  There  are  no  posts 
in  the  way,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  box  seats,  it  is  possible  to  see  per¬ 
fectly  from  every  part  of  the  house.  There 
are  two  tiers  of  boxes  beside  the  pillared 
loges  at  each  side.  The  color  is  neutral 
and  gold,  and  the  upholstery  a  pleasing 
red,  rich  but  not  glaring.  The  lighting  of 
the  auditorium  is  not  in  any  way  a  strain 
upon  the  eyes,  and  every  possible  acces¬ 
sory — arrangement  of  cloak  rooms,  exits, 
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foyer,  lounging  room,  business  offices — 
has  been  thoughtfully  planned. 

The  exterior  is  good  but  unpretentious, 
of  red  brick  and  white  stone.  Mr.  Pratt’s 
reliefs  over  the  portal,  illustrating  music, 
the  drama  and  the  dance,  are  in  blue  and 
white. 

In  the  scheme  of  the  performances  ap¬ 
parently  the  aim  is  that  of  the  good  en¬ 
semble  of  the  European  opera  house 
rather  than  the  “star”  system  inaugurated 
at  the  Metropolitan.  Some  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  singers  appear  there,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  besides  has  a  good-sized  list  of  its 
own,  some  of  them  former  members  of 
the  two  New  York  opera  companies.  One 
excellent  arrangement  is  the  “Debutante 
Evenings”  on  Saturday  nights,  when  the 
pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  given  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  repertoire  and  stage 
experience  and  display  their  talents. 

The  orchestra  is  excellent,  as  were  also 
the  scenic  effects  of  the  only  performance 
attended  by  the  writer.  The  ballet  upon 
that  occasion  would  not  compare  with 
those  of  the  Metropolitan,  but  then  it  is 
palpably  unjust  to  compare  it  with  an 
institution  which  literally  pours  gold  into 
the  hands  of  its  Italian  manager. 

Not  only  Boston  but  America  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  good  taste  and 
common  sense  shown  in  the  planning  of 
these  new  buildings.  After  all,  Boston  is 
an  American  city  in  the  sense  that  New 
York  no  longer  is,  and  its  new  opera  house 
is  one  of  the  places  where  one  realizes  it 
and  is  glad  to  do  so.  Not  the  least  of  these 
causes  for  pride  lies  in  the  good  manners 
of  the  audience,  who  do  not  disturb  their 
neighbors  by  going  out  or  by  conversation 
while  the  music  is  in  progress,  as  is  the 
objectionable  New  York  custom. 

THE  opening  of  the  New  Theatre  the 
afternoon  of  November  sixth  this 
last  fall  was  an  event — dramatic  and 
social.  Important  people  of  church  and 
state  were  present ;  all  the  arts  and  letters 
were  represented  by  their  master  work¬ 
men;  critics  of  note  came  from  over  the 
seas.  For  all  over  the  world  the  people 
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had  been  told  that  this  New  Theatre  was 
to  be  supported  by  the  wealth  of  the  great 
men  of  the  city  in  order  that  all  fetters 
should  be  removed  from  proper  expression 
of  the  ideals  of  dramatic  art.  Plays  were 
to  be  produced  at  last  according  to  their 
merit.  The  cornerstone  of  this  great  new 
playhouse  was  to  be  art,  not  the  box  office. 
And  the  playhouse  itself  was  to  be  the 
most  beautiful,  comfortable,  intimate  in 
the  world, — a  standard  for  the  theaters  of 
all  American  cities  and  foreign  countries. 
A  stock  company  was  formed,  culled  from 
many  other  companies,  and  the  few  chosen 
were  regarded  as  much  honored.  Pre¬ 
miere  performances  were  announced,  and 
the  world  drew  near.  From  the  beginning 
every  effort  was  made  to  accomplish  the 
original  purpose.  Millions  were  spent  on 
the  architecture,  decorations  and  stage 
fittings.  Wealth  and  ability  were  focused 
on  the  development  of  a  theater  “for  the 
people.”  Everything  that  could  be  done 
by  one  class  of  society  for  the  betterment 
and  development  of  another  was  striven 
for  in  this  house  of  the  drama,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  greatest  magnificence 
that  has  ever  been  presented  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  theater. 

By  many,  the  New  Theatre  is  regarded 
as  an  achievement  in  architecture,  decora¬ 
tion  and  opportunity  for  dramatic  produc¬ 
tion.  A  variety  of  plays  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  from  Shakespeare  to  Sheldon. 
Productions  have  been  intelligent,  often 
sumptuous.  And  the  best  play  that 
America  has  seen  in  a  number  of  years, 
“Strife,”  had  its  first  production  on  this 
stage.  Already  of  detailed  praise  and  criti¬ 
cism  there  has  been  no  end.  There  are 
admirers  who  can  find  absolutely  no  fault 
with  architecture  and  decorations ;  there 
are  critics  who  feel  that  the  building  itself 
does  not  enhance  the  beauty  of  its  environ¬ 
ment  and  that  the  interior  is  overgorgeous 
and  without  inherent  beauty.  These  are 
questions  which,  of  course,  will  be  end¬ 
lessly  discussed  and  never  settled. 

To  The  Craftsman  there  seems  to  be 
several  questions  which  have  not  yet  been 
asked,  and  which  intrinsically  relate  to  all 
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great  works  of  art  which  this  country  may 
produce.  What  have  the  people  had  to 
do  with  it?  How  much  longer  will  the 
American  people  hope  to  develop  in  life 
merely  as  an  audience?  When  will  they 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  art 
must  have  its  birth  in  the  heart  of  the 
people  ?  And  what  permanent  achieve¬ 
ment  can  there  be  in  any  great  movement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  which  is  not 
achieved  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  as  a  whole?  Must  not  eventually 
the  people  of  this  country  as  artists  and 
craftsmen  and  playwrights  and  writers  be 
a  part  and  parcel  of  any  dramatic  organi¬ 
zation  which  aims  to  present  the  best 
which  can  be  accomplished  in  a  nation? 
How  can  a  few  develop  the  art  for  the 
many?  Will  the  many  ever  give  great 
interest  and  enthusiasm  without  becoming 
workers  themselves? 

It  always  has  seemed  to  us  that  any 
progress  along  these  lines  must  have  roots 
deep  down  in  the  soil  of  the  nation;  that 
art  may  never  be  a  gift  to  the  people,  but 
its  most  vital  and  significant  expression  of 
the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 
That  the  people  cannot  be  cultivated  from 
the  outside  in,  but  that  their  only  sincere 
development  must  be  through  their  under¬ 
standing  and  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
their  own  achievement. 

SO  far  two  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  new  art  season  in  New 
York  have  been  the  remarkable  exhibitions 
of  the  work  of  the  old  masters,  starting 
with  the  showing  of  early  Dutch  painters 
at  the  Hudson-Fulton  Exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (a  rare  collection 
indeed  of  Rembrandts,  Frans  Hals  and 
the  landscape  men)  and  followed  by  the 
nine  remarkable  Van  Dycks  at  the  Knoed- 
ler  Gallery.  And  yet  it  is  said  the  season 
is  scarcely  under  way,  and  that  this  is  but 
a  prophecy  of  the  feasts  of  art  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  New  York  before  springtime, 
and  then  we  shall  want  real  landscape  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers  and  hills  to  roam 
over  instead  of  picture  galleries.  The  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Craftsman  will  recall  an 


article  on  the  Dutch  collection  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  November  issue.  At  present 
it  is  so  near  the  time  of  going  to  press  that 
we  are  only  able  to  make  a  note  of  the 
Van  Dycks,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so 
much  has  been  written  about  this  great 
Flemish  portrait  painter,  both  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  in  the  past,  and  so  often  we  have 
heard  reiterated  the  marvel  of  the  color 
four  hundred  years  old  grown  more  beau¬ 
tiful  with  centuries,  of  the  mystery  and 
interest  of  this  master’s  extraordinary 
painting  of  black,  of  the  superb  dignity 
and  yet  the  intimacy  of  his  work,  that 
practically  nothing  remains  to  be  said,  ex¬ 
cept  to  mention  the  names  of  the  men  here 
in  America  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  for  their  personal  col¬ 
lections  the  pictures  of  such  rare  value. 
Of  the  nine  portraits,  five  are  from  the 
famous  Cattaneo  Van  Dycks  which  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  reported  to  have 
secured  two  years  ago.  Three  of  these 
are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  P.  A.  B. 
Widener  and  two  are  owned  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Frick.  To  Mr.  Frick  also  belong  the 
equally  famous  Van  Dyck  portraits  of 
Franz  Snyders  and  his  wife,  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  the  Due  d’Orleans.  It  is 
said  that  none  of  these  portraits  has  ever 
been  shown  in  public  before,  save  the 
Snyders  pictures,  which  were  once  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Manchester  in  1857.  A  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  portraits  by  a  famous 
master  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  even  in 
Europe. 

A  collection  of  noteworthy  pictures  by 
Claude  Monet  has  just  been  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Durand-Ruel  galleries.  The 
showing  includes  some  famous  scenes  of 
the  Thames,  the  “Vue  d’Etretat”  and  the 
much  talked  about  water  lily  pictures,  “Les 
Nvmpheas,”  exhibited  last  year  in  Paris. 
Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  the  river 
pictures  is  the  “Battersea  Bridge,”  show¬ 
ing  the  Thames  drenched  with  fog,  ghostly 
men  in  mysterious  boats  appearing  and 
disappearing  in  the  gray  mist,  the  Bridge 
curving  faintly  over  the  lost  waters,  and 
then  a  blaze  of  sun  cutting  the  gray  mist 
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in  two,  gathering  the  water  into  crisp 
edges  of  glistening  light,  a  torch  flung 
from  the  sky  down  to  the  heavy  wet  earth. 
Back  and  forth  the  light  quivers  rest¬ 
lessly,  vividly,  an  element  more  real  than 
all  the  hidden  huddled  souls  back  in  the 
shadows:  life  in  essence  and  her  chance 
creations.  The  great  rock  bridge  at 
Etretat  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  exhibition.  It  has  been  seen 
in  New  York  before,  but  as  the  interest  of 
such  art  as  Monet’s  does  not  depend  upon 
that  horrible  word  novelty,  the  lover  of 
this  man’s  work  will  rejoice  at  another 
opportunity  of  seeing  such  an  important 
canvas,  with  its  wonderful  quivering  mass 
of  sea  and  the  glowing  sky  reflected  there¬ 
in.  The  group  of  lily  pictures  are  start¬ 
ling  in  their  beauty  and  reality.  Apart 
from  Monet’s  power  to  caress  the  scene 
he  paints  back  into  the  very  arms  of 
Nature,  each  pool  resting  deep  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  each  tree  sprung  from 
the  fulness  of  the  soil,  each  flower  the 
essence  and  perfume  of  life,  he  is  per¬ 
haps  most  marked  of  all  as  a  master  of 
color.  Elis  color  is  put  on  with  a  click 
where  it  should  startle  and  hold,  then  with 
soft  music  where  it  is  meant  to  allure  and 
appeal,  such  marvelous  understandings  of 
the  subtleties  of  art  are  his.  Through  his 
brush  light  is  vivid  or  subdued,  diffused, 
spectacular,  wistful.  He  is  one  with 
Nature.  Her  secrets  are  stored  in  his  soul. 
In  the  water  lily  pictures  so  many  of  these 
secrets  are  disclosed  that  one  is  held  spell¬ 
bound  at  the  magic  of  the  work. 

AS  usual,  the  Macbeth  Galleries  have 
opened  with  interesting  collections  of 
worth  while  American  art.  One  entire 
room  is  given  up  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Albert  P.  Lucas.  Because 
Mr.  Lucas  has  lived  much  abroad,  perhaps, 
his  pictures  are  less  well  known  to  the 
general  public  than  so  unusual  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  personal  point  of  view  toward 
life  merits.  Mr.  Lucas’s  art  does  not  sug¬ 
gest  the  question  of  where  he  has  painted, 
what  country  or  what  life.  For  the  charm 
of  it  rests  almost  wholly  in  his  personal 


interest  in  color,  and  the  kind  of  imagi¬ 
native  way  he  uses  it.  It  is  not  the  ma¬ 
terial  facts  of  life  that  he  is  seeking  to  put 
on  canvas,  but  his  own  emotion  over  what 
has  seemed  most  ineffably  beautiful  to  him. 
To  the  lover  of  lyric  poetry,  of  fairy 
stories,  of  MacDowell’s  music,  these  paint¬ 
ings  will  vastly  appeal. 

In  a  separate  gallery  Mr.  Macbeth  is 
also  exhibiting  a  group  of  mural  decora¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Deming.  The  subjects 
are  Indian  mythology,  designed  and 
painted  for  Mrs.  H.  P.  Whitney  and  Miss 
MaryHarriman  ;  for  the  latter  canvases  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  the  country  estate  of  the 
late  E.  H.  Harriman.  Here  again  is  the 
personal  equation,  and  the  presentation 
through  the  equation  of  a  most  rare  and 
thrilling  imagination.  Mr.  Deming  not 
only  knows  the  daily  life  of  the  North 
American  Indians  as  a  friend  and  brother; 
but  also  the  spiritual  side  of  their  life  has 
become  a  part  of  his  own,  something  to  be 
uttered  in  art  lovingly,  reverently.  His 
later  fresco  work  has  gone  into  a  more 
delicate  key,  not  because  of  any  suggestion 
from  Indian  conditions  or  experience,  but 
because  the  more  ethereal  note  he  wishes 
to  sound  in  legend  and  story  is  more  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  subtler  colors  in  his  palette. 
The  spirits  of  the  earth  are  revealed  faintly 
yet  fluently  in  these  pictures  as  they  rise 
out  of  the  water  or  sunrise,  and  they  might 
equally  suggest  youth,  spring  or  any  essen¬ 
tial  fair  fine  beauty  of  life.  The  technique 
is  as  delicate  and  reserved  as  is  essential  to 
the  subject,  and  is  most  convincing. 

MR.  J.  P.  Morgan  has  informed  the 
Acting  Director  of  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Exhibition  he  will  leave 
all  the  pictures  which  he  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  exhibition  in  the  Museum 
as  a  loan.  The  list  of  these  is  as 
follows :  “Landscape  with  Figures  and 
Cattle,”  by  Aelbert  Cuyp ;  “Children  Play¬ 
ing  Cards,”  by  Dirk  Hals ;  “Girls  with 
Cat,”  by  Dirk  Hals ;  “Michiel  de  Wael,” 
by  Frans  Hals;  “Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  by 
Frans  Hals;  “Heer  Bodolphe,”  by  Frans 
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Hals ;  “Vrouw  Bodolphe,”  by  Frans  Hals  ; 
“Trevor  Landscape,”  by  Meindert  Hob¬ 
bema;  “Holford  Landscape,”  by  Meindert 
Hobbema;  “Two  Women  and  Child  in 
Courtyard,”  by  Pieter  de  Hooch ;  “A  Visit 
to  the  Nursery,”  by  Gabriel  Metsu ;  “Por¬ 
trait  of  Himself,”  by  Rembrandt;  '‘Nico- 
laes  Ruts,”  by  Rembrandt;  “A  Young 
Painter,”  by  Rembrandt;  “Cottage  under 
Trees,”  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael ;  and  “Lady 
Writing,”  by  Johannes  Vermeer.  Of  the 
above  pictures,  three  were  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  previous  to  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion,  one  was  purchased  since  the  opening 
of  the  exhibition,  and  twelve  were  sent 
over  from  London  and  Paris  especially 
for  it. 

AN  interesting  exhibit  of  portraits  by 
August  Franzen  was  held  early  in 
December  at  the  Folsom  Galleries.  Mr. 
Franzen’s  work  has  not  been  shown  here 
for  several  years,  and  this  collection  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  of  most  of  his  latest 
achievement.  The  place  of  honor  was 
held  by  the  portrait  of  Rear-Admiral  Rob- 
ley  D.  Evans,  which  was  painted  in  char¬ 
acteristic  pose  on  deck,  against  the  murky 
gray  of  sea  and  sky.  Most  of  the  other 
portraits  shown  held  a  distinct  charm  of 
treatment  and  color,  the  backgrounds  in 
the  portraits  of  some  of  the  women  being 
highly  suggestive  of  English  painting  of 
the  last  century. 

REVIEWS 

HE  freshness,  sincerity  and  vitality 
of  the  work  of  that  group  of  Scot¬ 
tish  painters  who  form  what  is 
known  as  The  Glasgow  School  has 
brought  a  new  spirit  into  British  art  and 
has  even  had  its  effect  upon  the  modern 
art  of  the  Continent.  This  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  makes  a  careful  study  of  the 
yearly  exhibitions  in  London,  for  even  the 
Royal  Academy  gives  places  of  honor  to 
the  pictures  of  these  strong  men  of  the 
North,  and  the  independent  exhibitions  are 
largely  made  up  of  their  work.  Therefore, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  something  about 


the  personality  and  achievements  of  these 
men,  and  an  authoritative  handling  of  the 
subject  will  command  almost  as  much  in¬ 
terest  among  artists  and  art  lovers  in  this 
country  as  it  does  abroad. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the 
Scottish  men  except  that  they  have  paint¬ 
ed  pictures  which  are  essentially  of  the 
North,  rugged,  virile,  poetic,  gloomy  or 
joyous  as  the  case  may  be,  but  always 
painted  with  a  boldness  of  technique  and 
a  sincerity  of  expression  that,  when  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  depth  of  insight  that  most  of 
these  men  seem  to  have,  gives  them  that 
strange  fascinating  quality  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  expressions 
of  the  Celtic  temperament. 

If  you  ask  in  London  or  Edinburgh  for 
some  book  on  Scottish  painting  you  will 
find  that  there  is  but  one  that  is  regarded 
by  the  artists  themselves  as  authoritative. 
That  is  “Scottish  Painting:  Past  and 
Present,”  ■  written  about  a  year  ago  by 
Tames  L.  Caw,  Director  of  the  National 
Galleries  of  Scotland,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  it  can  now  be  obtained  in  America. 
It  is  a  large  book,  amply  illustrated  with 
good  reproductions  of  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  work  of  these  men,  and  it  gives  not 
only  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  Scottish  painting,  but 
is  a  just  and  discriminating  criticism  of  its 
qualities.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the 
precursors  of  the  modern  school  and  to  the 
genre  painters,  landscape  men  and  portrait 
painters  that  flourished  from  1787  to  i860. 
The  remaining  and  larger  part  of  the  book 
treats  with  fullest  detail  the  rise  of  the 
modern  men,  beginning  with  the  pupils  of 
Robert  Scott  Lauder  and  ending  with  the 
brilliant  painters  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  The  final  chapter,  which  treats  of 
the  subjective,  emotional  and  technical 
characteristics  of  Scottish  painting,  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all,  both 
to  the  artist  and  to  the  sincere  lover  of 
good  painting.  (“Scottish  Painting:  Past 
and  Present.”  By  James  L.  Caw.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tone  plates.  503  pages. 
Price,  $8  net.  Imported  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 
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Unquestionably,  most  modem 

novels  that  are  worth  a  second  glance 
are  studies  in  temperament.  Sometimes  a 
plot  is  added  for  the  sake  of  affording  a 
vehicle  for  the  working  out  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  problem,  and  again  the  plot  is  a 
mere  thread  uniting  a  group  of  people  who 
act  and  react  upon  one  another  without 
any  very  definite  results,  much  as  they  do 
in  real  life. 

“Fraternity,”  by  John  Galsworthy,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  latter  type.  It  is  a  study  of 
people  who  have  become  so  refined  and 
introspective  that  they  cannot  regard  any¬ 
thing  from  the  viewpoint  of  red-blooded 
humanity.  Belonging  to  the  upper  classes 
in  England,  they  take  a  vague,  theoretical 
interest  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
submerged  thousands  in  London,  but  be¬ 
tray  mimosa-like  sensitiveness  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  threaten  to  involve  them  in 
real  problems  and  to  bring  them,  whether 
they  will  or  no,  in  contact  with  real  con¬ 
ditions.  They  are  the  husband  and  wife 
who  have  drifted  apart  for  no  reason 
whatsoever  save  that  their  rarefied  tem¬ 
peraments,  masked  in  an  impenetrable 
shell  of  reserve,  could  not  come  into  nat¬ 
ural  human  relations  with  anything  or 
squarely  face  any  issue.  Another  middle- 
aged  pair,  although  congenial  enough  as 
regards  one  another,  are  walled  off  from 
the  world  by  a  similar  limitation  of  view¬ 
point,  and  the  two  young  people  in  the 
book  are  drawn  with  biting  sincerity  as 
the  product  of  just  such  artificial  con¬ 
ditions.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  book  is 
symbolized  in  the  figure  of  the  old  man 
who  lives  apart  from  the  world  and  holds 
himself  entirely  aloof  from  his  fellow- 
men,  because  he  is  writing  a  great  book 
on  universal  brotherhood.  On  the  other 
side  are  coarse  but  human  denizens  of 
the  slums,  and  one  girl  whose  very  natural¬ 
ness  and  unrefined  humanity  might  have 
saved  some  of  the  strained  situations  had 
she  found  anything  as  real  as  herself  to 
appeal  to. 

The  book  is  hardly  a  pleasant  one,  but 
is  more  than  interesting  and  the  chances 
are  it  would  prove  good  wholesome  read¬ 


ing  for  people  who  are  bitten  with  the 
mania  for  universal  brotherhood  in  the 
abstract,  while  they  cherish  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  aloofness  with  regard  to  concrete 
cases.  (“Fraternity.”  By  John  Gals¬ 
worthy.  386  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.) 

ANY  writers  have  the  power  of 
arousing  interest,  not  so  many  have 
charm  and  to  fewer  still  is  given  the  warm 
human  quality  of  friendliness  which  seems 
to  take  the  reader  by  the  hand  and  lead 
him  into  many  pleasant  places, — not  show¬ 
ing  them  to  him  or  pointedly  drawing  his 
attention,  but  rather  enjoying  with  him 
whatever  pleasure  there  is,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  two  sympathetic  comrades 
share  the  delights  of  a  new  experience. 

It  is  because  he  possesses  this  quality  to 
a  degree  that  is  most  unusual  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  impersonal  age  that  we  welcome  with 
delight  each  new  book  from  the  pen  of 
E.  V.  Lucas,  because  we  know  beforehand 
that  it  is  of  the  kind  that  one  tucks  away 
to  enjoy  at  leisure  moments,  but  never 
feels  compelled  to  read  as  a  duty.  One  of 
the  latest  of  these  books  is  entitled  “A 
Wanderer  in  Paris,”  and  it  is  just  what 
its  name  implies,  a  pleasant  record  of  idle 
strollings  through  the  city  that  everyone 
loves,  comments  that  give  a  new  view¬ 
point,  or  freshen  the  recollection  of  one 
already  held,  and  delightful  confidences 
regarding  discoveries  of  quaint  little  out- 
of-the-way  places  that  escape  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  traveler.  One  reads  this 
book  not  for  the  information  it  contains 
but  for  the  pleasure  it  gives, — of  recollec¬ 
tion  or  anticipation,  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  read  it  is  to  feel  a  strong  temptation  to 
book  a  passage  in  the  next  steamer  and 
spend  at  least  the  Easter  season  in  Paris. 
(“A  Wanderer  in  Paris.”  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated  with  color  plates.  319  pages. 
Price,  $1.75  net.  Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

SOMETIMES  a  writer  who  is  well 
known  by  certain  well-defined  char¬ 
acteristics  that  identify  all  his  books  sur- 
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prises  people  by  a  sudden  departure  from 
the  line  he  has  apparently  marked  out  for 
himself,  and  writes  something  that  evi¬ 
dently  has  lain  in  the  back  of  his  brain  all 
the  time  that  he  was  doing  his  less  signifi¬ 
cant  work.  Such  a  surprise  is  found  in 
“The  Hungry  Heart,”  David  Graham 
Phillips’s  latest  novel.  The  title  is  so  un¬ 
fortunately  chosen  as  to  be  almost  ludic¬ 
rous,  and  yet  it  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
problem  in  psychology  upon  which  the 
book  is  built.  It  is  a  story  so  true  that 
one  sees  every  day  the  possibilities  of  hap¬ 
penings  similar  to  those  that  develop  in 
the  plot,  for  these,  after  all,  are  but  the 
following  out  of  a  given  situation  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  self-centered 
young  scientist  who,  by  inheritance  as  well 
as  temperament,  holds  the  traditional  mas¬ 
culine  attitude  toward  woman ;  that  is,  he 
regards  her  as  so  much  the  weaker  vessel 
that  in  his  life  she  amounts  to  but  little 
more  than  a  plaything.  With  these  views, 
it  was  unfortunate  that  the  young  man 
married  a  girl  who  possessed — in  addition 
to  a  rather  unusual  mentality  that  had  been 
trained  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency — a 
temperament  that  made  her  anything  but  a 
negligible  quantity.  The  usual  thing  hap¬ 
pened — absolute  lack  of  comprehension, 
linked  with  a  complacent  consciousness  of 
the  best  possible  intentions,  on  the  part  of 
the  husband,  and  heartbreak,  disillusion¬ 
ment,  and  finally  revolt  on  the  part  of 
the  wife.  Then,  of  course,  came  the 
tertium  quid,  a  well-bred,  sympathetic 
young  chap  who  was  appreciative  of  all 
the  qualities  that  the  husband  refused  to 
see.  Being  a  fearless  and  unusually  truth¬ 
ful  young  woman,  the  wife  decided  in 
favor  of  the  young  man,  and  a  good  many 
unconventional  things  happened  before  she 
discovered  that  her  second  mistake  had 
been  worse  than  the  first,  and  that  a 
breach  of  the  moral  law,  no  matter  how 
great  the  provocation,  is  sure  to  bring  its 
own  punishment. 

The  story  is  daringly  told,  with  a  can¬ 
dor  that  might  prove  shocking  to  people 
who  cherish  the  proud  consciousness  that 


they  have  kept  intact  their  ignorance  of  the 
realities  of  life,  but  it  rings  so  true  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  entirely  the 
invention  of  a  novel-writer’s  brain.  (“The 
Hungry  Heart.”  A  Novel,  by  David  Gra¬ 
ham  Phillips.  502  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
New  York.) 

ONE  of  those  delightful  books  which 
treat  of  art  in  such  direct  connection 
with  history  that  it  cannot  be  estimated 
apart  from  the  conditions  which  create  it 
is  Haldane  Macfall’s  “French  Pastellists 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  The  book  is 
written  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of 
giving  a  history  of  the  pastellists  as  a 
picture  of  the  times  which  inspired  their 
delicate  and  charming  art.  Without  being 
in  the  least  trivial  it  is  full  of  the  gay 
gossip  of  the  day,  and  the  text  is  quite  as 
interesting  as  are  the  fine  color  repro¬ 
ductions  of  famous  pastel  portraits  with 
which  it  is  illustrated.  These  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  so  well  done  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  are  not  original 
chalk  drawings,  and  they  are  equally  in¬ 
teresting  because  of  the  wonderful  art 
with  which  they  are  done  and  the  de¬ 
liciously  human  stories  they  tell.  The 
originals  of  these  pictures  belong  in  some 
of  the  most  carefully  preserved  collec¬ 
tions  of  Europe  and  they  have  been 
brought  together  and  set  forth  here  with 
a  loving  care  and  appreciation  which  is 
felt  through  every  page  of  the  book. 
(“French  Pastellists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century :  Their  Lives,  Their  Times,  Their 
Art  and  Their  Significance.”  By  Haldane 
Macfall,  with  52  illustrations  in  color.  21 1 
pages.  Price,  $10.50  net.  Imported  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

IN  these  days  of  trust-baiting  and  popu¬ 
lar  antagonism  to  the  business  methods 
of  some  of  our  money  kings,  “A  Certain 
Rich  Man,”  by  William  Allen  White, 
should  find  a  great  many  interested  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  started 
life  as  a  ragged  little  boy  in  a  Western 
town  and  who,  by  dint  of  thrift  and  a 
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genius  for  trading,  got  a  start  in  life  which 
he  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  career  which 
seems  to  all  of  us  wondrous  familiar.  We 
have  seen  the  methods  by  which,  as  the 
head  of  a  powerful  trust,  this  man  con¬ 
trived  to  crush  competition  and  to  control 
legislation,  described  in  many  a  flaming 
magazine  and  newspaper  article  aimed  at 
one  or  another  of  the  “malefactors  of 
great  wealth”  who  have  evidently  served 
as  models  for  this  portrait  of  John  Bar¬ 
clay;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  slow  process 
of  moral  atrophy  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  price  the  man  had  to  pay  for  his  great 
possessions.  Exposure  came,  and  then  in¬ 
dictment  and  trial,  but  these  proved  bless¬ 
ings  in  disguise,  for  they  restored  to  the 
man  something  of  his  lost  sense  of  the 
proportion  of  things. 

The  telling  of  the  story  is  as  quaint  and 
discursive  as  that  of  “Vanity  Fair,”  and 
around  the  main  thread  of  the  plot  cluster 
a  number  of  amusing  and  lovable  minor 
characters,  all  sketched  in  so  truly  that 
anyone  who  has  experienced  frontier  life, 
and  who  knows  the  sort  of  people  one  finds 
in  a  frontier  town,  seems  to  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  them  all.  (“A 
Certain  Rich  Man.”  By  William  Allen 
White.  434  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

WE  have  just  received  from  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company  a  catalogue  of 
American  and  English  classics  which  it 
is  issuing  in  a  pocket  series  for  use  in  the 
secondary  and  graded  schools.  The  text 
of  each  has  received  careful  attention  and 
has  been  edited  with  sound  scholarship 
and  judgment.  Among  the  volumes  will 
be  found  all  the  masterpieces  mentioned  in 
the  standard  college  entrance  requirements 
in  English  for  the  years  1909- 1915,  and 
each  volume  contains  admirable  notes  and 
various  helps  for  teachers  and  students. 
They  are  uniform  size,  5%  by  4]/\  inches, 
and  are  durably  and  prettily  bound  in  gray 
cloth.  We  feel  that  this  collection  of  books 
will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  student 
preparing  for  college  in  the  public  school, 
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who  usually  finds  himself  with  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  reading  to  be  done 
outside  of  the  specified  school  work.  This 
means  scurrying  about  the  town  library  to 
get  the  books  needed  before  some  other 
student,  similarly  placed,  has  procured 
them,  or  else  it  necessitates  the  expenditure 
of  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to  buy  the 
separate  books  in  their  usual  form.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  this 
edition,  which,  we  should  say,  fills  a  long- 
felt  want.  (“Pocket  Series  of  American 
and  English  Classics.”  Price,  25c.  a  vol¬ 
ume.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 

ONE  of  the  best  exercises  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mind  and  imagination 
in  children  is  the  getting  up  and  acting  of 
little  plays,  so  “The  House  of  the  Heart,” 
a  book  of  plays  designed  for  home  and 
school  use  and  written  by  Constance 
D’Arcy  Mackay,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
literature  for  children.  The  book  is  made 
up  of  ten  plays,  suitable  for  all  occasions. 
Most  of  them  are  fairy  stories,  with  a 
meaning  not  too  deeply  hidden  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  expressed  by  the  young 
actors,  and  all  are  of  a  character  to  excite 
the  interest  of  children  and  grown  people 
alike.  Full  dramatic  directions  are  given 
and  suggestions  for  costuming  and  stage 
setting.  (“The  House  of  the  Heart  and 
Other  Plays  for  Children.”  By  Constance 
D’Arcy  Mackay.  226  pages.  Price,  $1.10 
net.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 

THE  never-ending  charm  of  Italy  has 
been  the  theme  of  hundreds  of  books 
of  travel.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  no  one  possessed  with  a  gift 
for  writing  ever  went  to  Italy  without 
feeling  an  overmastering  temptation  to 
express,  for  the  sake  of  others,  something 
of  the  fascination  which  he  himself  has 
experienced.  Yet  because  each  different 
traveler  looks  at  it  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  we  get  a  fresh  interest  from  every 
book  that  is  written  with  enthusiasm  and 
sincerity.  Such  a  book  is  “The  Spell  of 
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Italy,”  by  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.  It  is 
less  a  book  of  travel  than  the  result  of  a 
necessity  for  putting  into  words  the  vivid 
interest  and  pleasure  of  a  first  visit  to  the 
garden  and  treasure  house  of  Europe.  At 
first  one  is  inclined  to  resent  a  little 
the  introduction  of  the  personal  element, 
which  gives  the  book  a  little  of  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  story,  but  after  a  bit  one  comes 
to  see  that  this  is  a  part  of  it  and  that  the 
personality  lends  just  the  human  feeling 
that  adds  zest  to  the  enjoyment.  In  any 
case,  it  is  impossible  to  read  “The  Spell  of 
Italy”  without  feeling  a  homesick  longing 
for  the  country  itself.  (“The  Spell  of 
Italy.”  By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason. 
Illustrated.  393  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.) 

THREE  of  the  little  books  in  the 
“Masterpieces  in  Color”  series,  edit¬ 
ed  by  T.  Leman  Hare,  have  been  gathered 
into  one  volume  called  “The  Great  Eng¬ 
lish  Portrait  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.”  The  men  whose  work  is  thus 
grouped  are  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and 
Romney,  and  the  grouping  gives  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  excellent  opportunity  to  compare 
the  characteristics  of  three  painters  who 
belonged  to  the  same  period  and  painted 
the  same  class  of  subjects.  The  text  and 
pictures  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
smaller  books,  and  the  grouping  is  evi¬ 
dently  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in 
studying  the  work  of  artists  who  come 
into  'fairly  close  relationship.  (“The 
Great  English  Portrait  Painters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century:  Reynolds,  Gains¬ 
borough  and  Romney.”  From  the  Mas¬ 
terpieces  in  Color  series.  Edited  by  T. 
Leman  Hare.  Illustrated  with  color  re¬ 
productions  of  the  paintings.  80  pages  of 
text.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Imported  by  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

WHEN  we  see  the  name  of  Elisabeth 
Luther  Cary  upon  the  title  page  of 
a  book  of  art,  we  are  apt  to  look  through 
the  book  with  an  interest  which  is  founded 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  sincerity  and 


wide  culture  of  the  writer.  In  her  latest 
book,  “Artists  Past  and  Present,”  she  has 
abandoned  the  more  exhaustive  biogra¬ 
phies  for  which  she  is  best  known,  and 
has  given  us  instead  an  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  what  she  calls  “random  studies,” 
mostly  of  modern  painters.  These  will 
answer  many  a  question  asked  by  art 
lovers  and  students  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  painters  who  have  roused  their  in¬ 
terest,  and  will  at  the  same  time  increase 
that  interest  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  work  of  this 
group  of  men  and  women.  One  chapter 
is  devoted  to  Mary  Cassatt,  who  is  the 
only  American  represented ;  the  others 
deal  with  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  strongly  individual  of  the  modem 
European  painters,  and  the  book  ends  with 
a  chapter  on  the  art  of  Sorolla  and 
Zuloaga,  as  represented  last  winter  at 
the  Hispanic  Museum  in  New  York. 
(“Artists  Past  and  Present.”  By  Elisa¬ 
beth  Luther  Cary.  Illustrated.  176  pages. 
Price,  $2.50.  Published  by  Moffatt  Yard 
and  Company,  New  York.) 

IN  “The  Haven”  Eden  Phillpotts  has 
given  us  another  tale  of  simple  English 
villagers,  whose  joys,  sorrows  and  per¬ 
plexities  seem  almost  to  belong  to  us,  so 
convincingly  are  they  told.  This  latest 
book  is  a  story  of  fisher-folk,  and  the  plot 
throughout  is  so  subordinated  to  the 
psychology  of  the  tale  that  the  events  seem 
to  be  what  they  really  are, — the  results  of 
the  interplay  of  human  emotions,  convic¬ 
tions  and  prejudices.  One  reads  the  book 
with  interest,  but  unexcitedly,  and  lays  it 
down  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  having 
passed  a  quiet  summer  in  the  little  fishing 
village  and  of  having  come  into  close  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  with  the  people. 
There  are  two  humble  little  love  stories 
that  run  along  side  by  side  like  slender 
streamlets,  but  the  main  interest  of  the 
book  centers  around  the  opposing  views 
of  two  old  men,  one  of  whom  is  a  simple, 
stern,  deeply  pious  fisherman,  and  the 
other  a  vagabond  who,  as  ho  himself  says, 
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was  bom  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  (“The 
Haven.”  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  323  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.) 

TPIE  third  and  last  book  in  Maud 
Diver’s  trilogy  of  novels  dealing  with 
life  in  India  is  “Candles  in  the  Wind,”  a 
story  which  shows  the  same  general  quali¬ 
ties  as  the  two  preceding  books,  “Captain 
Desmond,  V.C.,”  and  “The  Great  Amu¬ 
let.”  Also  some  of  the  same  characters 
appear,  so  that  we  have  the  pleasant  sensa¬ 
tion  of  meeting  old  acquaintances  whom 
we  have  liked.  The  theme  of  the  present 
story  is  the  heartbreaking  work  of  the 
men  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  frontiers 
and  suppress  the  constant  little  insurrec¬ 
tions  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
empire  and  the  life  and  welfare  of  every¬ 
one  within  reach  of  the  seat  of  trouble. 
Another  phase  of  Anglo-Indian  life  is 
also  brought  into  prominence, — the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  half-breed.  The  heroine  of 
the  story,  an  English  girl,  has  married 
a  clever  Anglo-Indian  physician  without 
knowing  that  he  was  an  Eurasian,  and 
has  come  to  India  with  no  suspicion  of 
her  husband’s  social  status  or  inherited 
qualities.  Her  realization  of  both  brings 
a  rough  awakening,  and  her  position  is 
not  pleasant  until  the  man  obligingly  dies 
of  the  plague  and  leaves  her  free  to 
marry  a  hard-working,  clean-blooded 
young  English  officer  who  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  on  the  frontier.  The  plot 
of  the  book  is  interesting,  but  the  main 
value  lies  in  the  picture  that  is  given  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  stripped  of  the  glamour 
of  romance.  (“Candles  in  the  Wind.”  By 
Maud  Diver.  392  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.) 

IT  is  strange  how,  after  years  of  work 
along  many  lines,  an  author  will  some¬ 
times  at  the  end  return  to  his  earlier  man¬ 
ner  and  write  a  story  very  much  like  one 
he  has  written  and  cared  for  in  his  youth. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  found  in 
“Stradella,”  one  of  the  last  books  of  the 
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late  F.  Marion  Crawford.  This  story, 
which  deals  with  the  love  of  a  famous 
Sicilian  singer  for  a  young  Venetian  lady 
of  rank,  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  “A 
Roman  Singer,”  and  in  many  ways  is  as 
charming  as  the  earlier  book.  It  is  a 
pleasant  love  story  set  in  the  swashbuck¬ 
ling  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and 
there  is  enough  action  in  it  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  most  jaded  reader.  (“Stra¬ 
della.”  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Illus¬ 
trated.  416  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

ROBERT  Louis  Stevenson’s  “Travels 
with  a  Donkey”  and  “An  Inland 
Voyage”  need  no  introduction  or  com¬ 
ment,  but  the  fact  that  the  stories  are 
published  in  one  volume  of  a  size  to  slip 
in  the  pocket  may  be  of  interest  to  many 
readers  who  like  to  have  some  favorite 
book  always  with  them.  The  fact  that 
this  little  volume  is  carefully  annotated 
makes  it  of  special  value  to  the  student. 
It  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Stevenson,  and  a  bibliography  including 
everything  that  he  has  written.  (“Travels 
with  a  Donkey”  and  “An  Inland  Voyage.” 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Wilbur  L. 
Cross.  With  frontispiece.  297  pages. 
Price,  25c.  One  of  the  Pocket  Series  of 
American  and  English  Classics.  Published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

A  story  based  on  the  problem  of 
heredity,  and  the  degree  to  which 
its  influence  may  be  altered  by  education 
and  environment,  is  entitled  “The  House 
on  the  North  Shore.”  It  is  not  specially 
significant,  nor  does  it  offer  any  new  ideas 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  pleasantly  written 
and  gives  some  vivid  pictures  of  Western 
life  that  are  very  true  to  nature,  so  it  may 
be  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  first  require¬ 
ments  of  a  story.  (“The  House  on  the 
North  Shore.”  By  Marion  Foster  Wash- 
burne.  Illustrated.  287  pages.  Price, 
$1.25.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Company,  Chicago.) 
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IT  is  a  question  as  to  whether  grown 
people  or  children  most  enjoy  Walter 
Crane’s  Picture  Books.  The  imaginative 
quality  in  them  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  childish  mind,  and  the  decorative 
quality  appeals  equally  to  the  grown-up 
love  of  pictures.  The  latest  of  these  de¬ 
lightful  books  is  “The  Song  of  Sixpence 
Picture  Book,”  which  contains  the  familiar 
nursery  classic,  the  old  story  of  the 
Princess  Belle-Etoile  and  a  number  of 
other  nursery  rhymes,  all  illustrated  in 
Walter  Crane’s  own  inimitable  way. 
(“The  Song  of  Sixpence  Picture  Book.” 
By  Walter  Crane.  Illustrated  in  color. 
50  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Published  by 
the  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

“pRECIOUS  Stones”  by  W.  Goodchild 
•t  contains  many  descriptions  and  facts 
that  make  the  book  worth  the  reading  to 
dealer,  collector  and  layman  alike.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  author  is  a  master  of  his 
subject  and  that  no  fantastic  tales,  either 
historical  or  about  the  value  of  the 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  etc.,  he  de¬ 
scribes,  are  permitted  to  creep  into  his 
writing.  Especially  interesting  is  the 
chapter  on  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
precious  stones,  written  by  Robert  Dykes. 
After  we  read  of  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  and  expense  required  to  manufacture 
a  diamond  of  even  pin-head  size  we  can 
look  at  our  own  small  stones,  comfortably 
certain  that  they  will  never  depreciate  in 
value.  Craftsmen  will  find  instructions  to 
aid  them  in  selecting  stones  of  cheaper 
grade  for  their  metal  work.  (“Precious 
Stones.”  By  W.  Goodchild,  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial 
Precious  Stones  by  Robert  Dykes.  310 
pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Published  by 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York.) 

“T"\UTCH  Bulbs  and  Gardens,”  by 
E'  Una  Silberrad  and  Sophie  Lyall, 
does  not  confine  itself  to  the  dry  facts 
of  bulb  cultivation.  There  are  delightful 
word  pictures  of  Dutch  life  and  many 
amusing  anecdotes  concerning  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  authors  in  traveling  through 


the  bulb  country.  The  entire  book  is  full 
of  color  and  is  cleverly  and  entertainingly 
written.  The  text  accompanies  twenty- 
four  color  plates  from  paintings  by  Mima 
Nixon,  giving  an  unusually  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  this  beautiful  industry. 
(“Dutch  Bulbs  and  Gardens.”  By  Una 
Silberrad  and  Sophie  Lyall.  176  pages. 
Price,  $2.00.  Published  by  Adam  & 
Charles  Black,  London,  England.  Agent, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

“TJEYOND  the  Skyline”  is  a  collection 
-D  of  sixteen  short  stories  by  Robert 
Aitken.  Most  of  these  tell  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  life  away  from  the  restraint  of 
home  convention,  under  strange  skies  and 
grappling  with  adverse  conditions.  The 
plots  are  often  weak,  sometimes  hack¬ 
neyed,  yet  the  red  flowing  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  men  and  women  who  act 
in  the  old,  old  situations  stirs  one  to  an 
interest  such  as  the  stories,  as  stories, 
could  not  create.  There  are  two  or  three, 
though,  that  contain  clever  situations  as 
well  as  living  characters,  and  these  are 
good  enough  to  keep  the  more  exacting 
reader  from  boredom.  Taken  as  a  whole 
it  is  a  book  with  which  anyone  may  be  on 
the  best  of  terms,  yet  hardly  deserving  of 
a  discriminating  reader’s  friendship. 
(“Beyond  the  Skyline.”  By  Robert 
Aitken.  318  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.) 

“AN  Adventure  in  Exile”  by  Richard 
■Cx  Duffy  is  one  of  those  books  of  light 
fiction  that  appear  every  summer  and 
which  we  use  to  while  away  the  dog  days. 
The  same  very  “swagger”  characters  live 
in  its  pages;  the  hero,  as  always,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  “shaven  well-molded  face” ; 
the  heroine  is  as  fair  as  we  would  wish. 
Situation  after  situation  (many  of  them 
rather  cleverly  fancied)  follow  each  other 
quickly  and  there  are  vigor  and  go  enough 
in  the  book  to  hold  our  attention  and  in¬ 
terest.  Part  of  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paris 
and,  more  often  than  is  usual,  we  are 
given  a  little  of  the  charming  atmosphere 
of  the  city  that  every  traveler  loves.  (“An 
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Adventure  in  Exile.”  By  Richard  Duffy. 
360  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
B.  W.  Dodge  &  Company,  New  York.) 

GEORGES  Cain,  the  author  of  “Walks 
in  Paris,”  is  the  curator  of  the  Musee 
Carnavelet  and  as  such  is  well  equipped 
with  a  knowledge  of  historical  Paris  from 
which  to  write  this  book.  In  his  company 
we  visit  many  of  the  “sights,”  and  after  he 
has  told  us  the  usual  guide’s  story  he  then 
takes  us  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and 
we  learn  of  facts  and  conditions  such  as 
no  Baedeker  or  other  guide  book  contains. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  historical  side  alone  that 
seems  to  interest  Mr.  Cain,  for  in  the  whole 
book  there  is  little  of  the  charm  or  gaiety 
of  the  modern  city,  and  before  we  have 
read  the  last  page  we  are  inclined  to  wish 
that  his  friend  Victorien  Sardou  had  col¬ 
laborated  with  him  and  given  to  the  book 
a  touch  of  present-day  human  interest. 
(“Walks  in  Paris.”  By  Georges  Cain. 
Translated  by  Alfred  Allison.  334  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

“T  ADY  Hollyhock  and  Pier  Friends,” 
-L*  by  Marguerite  Coulson  Walker, 
drawings  by  Mary  Isabel  Hunt,  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  little  volume  containing  a  marvel¬ 
ous  collection  of  dolls  made  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  material  from  flowers  to  ginger¬ 
bread.  All  the  illustrations  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  description  of  how  to  make 
them,  and  a  little  story  of  how  they  came 
to  be  made.  The  little  folks  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  amusement  in  trying  to  make 
the  different  dollies,  especially  Lady  Holly¬ 
hock,  and  the  elegant  pansy  ladies.  (“Lady 
Hollyhock  and  Her  Friends.”  By  Mar¬ 
guerite  Coulson  Walker.  Illustrated.  154 
pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Published  by  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company,  New  York.) 

“  A  Gentle  Knight  of  Old  Brandenburg.” 

•Cx  by  Charles  Major,  is  a  historical 
novel  in  which  the  chief  characters 
are  Wilhelmina,  the  daughter  of  King 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  her 
brother,  who  was  afterward  Frederick 
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the  Great,  and  other  members  of  this 
most  extraordinary  court.  The  life  at  the 
palace  was  important  enough  in  itself  to 
make  the  historical  account  of  it  most 
entertaining  reading,  but  the  author  of 
this  book  has  tried  to  do  more  by  weav¬ 
ing  a  love  story  through  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  situations.  The  book  is  en¬ 
tertaining  reading,  but  at  times  the  au¬ 
thor  takes  rather  too  much  license  in 
dealing  with  his  facts.  (“A  Gentle 
Knight  of  Old  Brandenburg.”  By  Charles 
Major.  Illustrated.  378  pages.  Price, 
$1.50.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

THE  Children’s  Book  of  Art,”  by  A. 
E.  &  Sir  Martin  Conway,  contains 
beautiful  reproductions  in  color  of  the  old 
masters  which  would  most  appeal  to  a 
child’s  imagination  and  interest.  The  book 
is  introduced  by  a  chapter  which,  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  manner,  tells  why  pictures  are  in¬ 
teresting,  and  instructs  the  reader  how  to 
learn  to  appreciate  them.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  in  no  way  confusingly  technical. 
They  give  the  story  of  the  pictures,  name 
the  characters  that  are  represented  in  them 
and  give  some  little  history  of  the  times 
which  made  such  a  picture  possible.  The 
book  may  be  highly  recommended  for  both 
private  and  public  instruction  in  art.  (“The 
Children’s  Book  of  Art,”  by  A.  E.  &  Sir 
Martin  Conway.  Illustrated.  202  pages. 
Price,  $2.00.  Published  by  A.  &  C.  Black.) 

“Hp  HE  Arts  of  Japan,”  by  Edward  Dil- 
-A  Ion.  This  convenient  little  book  is 
one  of  a  series  entitled  “Little  Books  on 
Art,”  edited  by  Cyril  Davenport.  It  gives 
a  comprehensive,  not  too  detailed,  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  various  branches  of  Japanese 
art,  from  its  prehistoric  manifestations 
through  its  development  in  American 
times.  The  growing  appreciation  of  the 
western  hemisphere  for  the  art  of  Japan 
insures  a  sincere  welcome  for  this  little 
book,  which  it  thoroughly  deserves.  (“The 
Arts  of  Japan.”  By  Edward  Dillon.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  212  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Pub¬ 
lished  bv  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company, 
Chicago.) 
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MANET  AND  MODERN  AMERICAN  ART:  BY 
WALTER  PACH 


'  ^  "  — "jANET  has  often  been  called  the  Father  of  Modern 

\  Painting.  But  too  few  of  us  understand  all  that  the 
■  term  implies.  We  think  of  certain  technical  advances 

•  which  he  has  inaugurated  and  overlook  that  part  of  his 

W  teaching  upon  which  he  himself  was  wont  to  lay  most 

H  vjj  m  )  stress :  namely,  that  art  to  be  really  significant  must 
be  born  of  its  own  time,  an  expression  of  its  immediate 
environment.  This  “revolutionary”  idea  of  Manet’s  has  become  the 
cornerstone  of  the  art  conditions  we  see  about  us  here  in  America 
today.  The  men  who  are  painting  pictures  which  really  arouse  our 
enthusiasm,  the  men  whose  art  will  be  cherished  by  the  future,  are 
those  who  understand  and  present  the  character  of  present-day 
America.  Understanding  and  also  admiring  the  achievements  of  the 
past,  they  still  prefer  to  render  in  their  art  essential  portraits  of  our 
civilization.  Through  their  achievement  we  see  a  new  people,  with 
attributes,  activities  and  needs  apart  from  those  of  other  nations. 

As  Edouard  Manet  saw  the  life  of  the  Parisian  cafe  of  his  time,  or 
of|the  French  capital,  represented  in  the  “Music  of  the  Tuilleries,” 
so  William  J.  Glackens  has  given  us  documents  of  American  life  in 
his  significant  series  of  pictures,  the  “May-Day,”  “At  Mouquin’s,”  etc. 
John  Sloan  also  takes  from  life  the  scenes  that  really  interest  him, 
his  wonderful  sympathy  and  humor  entering  in — and  so  we  have  his 
remarkable  characterizations  of  the  American  city  and  its  people.  I 
need  scarcely  cite  his  etchings,  the  “Roof-tops — Summer  Night,” 
“Connoisseurs  at  a  Print  Exhibition”  and  his  paintings.  These  works 
when  recently  seen  for  the  first  time  in  France  evoked  immense  en¬ 
thusiasm  from  men  of  critical  ability,  and  it  was  interesting  to  notice 
that  while  some  of  the  critics  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  expression 
of  American  conditions,  others  dwelt  on  the  rare  qualities  of  drawing, 
light,  etc.,  the  two  sides  of  the  criticism  showing  that  the  road  to  a 
great  technique  lies  across  a  great  interest  in  the  work  at  hand. 

Manet  more  than  any  other  man  turned  away  from  the  false 
classicism  of  his  time,  and  instead  of  pictures  like  the  “Romans  of  the 
Decadence”  of  his  teacher,  or  the  Horatii  or  pseudo- Venuses,  he  took 
as  his  subject  a  living  woman,  and  we  have  his  “Olympia,”  or  painted 
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his  friend  with  pipe  and  beer  glass  and  we  have  the  “Bon-Bock.” 
Today  Robert  Henri  is  recording  the  American  types  of  his  time  in 
the  same  convincing  inevitable  manner — the  journalist,  the  society 
woman,  or  perhaps  it  is  a  dancer  or  a  negro.  George  Luks,  too, 
paints  people, — their  portraits  and  their  environment — all  American 
and  contemporary.  Winslow  Homer  seizes  on  essential  aspects  of 
our  coast  scenes  and  our  sea  people,  in  the  vigorous  style  we  know  so 
well.  Maurice  Prendergast  gives  us  a  beautiful  vision  of  color  and 
form  in  his  pictures  of  our  joyous  out-of-door  life. 

Possibly  the  relation  of  Arthur  B.  Davies  with  this  art  movement 
may  seem  to  some  more  remote.  But  the  difference  in  handling  is  here 
the  least  important  matter.  After  a  study  of  Mr.  Davies’s  pictures  at 
an  exhibit  last  spring,  I  felt  that  they  were  thoroughly  American,  and 
that  the  people  and  landscapes  he  paints  are  symbols  of  our  own 
people  and  our  own  landscape.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
credit  for  this  most  vital  phase  of  our  art  belongs  to  Manet.  He  is 
rather  the  first  definite  exponent  of  a  tendency  which  has  grown  to 
greater  and  greater  significance. 

OUTSIDE  of  America,  it  is  in  Manet’s  own  nation  that  we  must 
chiefly  look  for  men  possessing  not  only  the  intelligence  to 
apply  his  discoveries,  but  the  genius  to  produce  beautiful  works 
through  them.  Degas  alone  among  the  great  French  painters  of 
recent  years  seems  to  have  been  so  set  in  his  course  that  he  could 
follow  it  with  only  an  unimportant  influence  from  Manet.  The  arts 
of  Cezanne,  Renoir,  Monet  and  Gauguin  have  merely  to  be  reviewed 
from  their  beginning  to  their  maturity  to  show’  howr  much  these  masters 
owre  to  Manet.  Renoir,  before  he  felt  the  pow’er  of  Manet,  w^as 
working  principally  under  the  influence  of  classical  instruction  in 
drawing  and  of  Courbet;  while  Monet  after  seeing  Manet’s  exhibition 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  began  his  lifelong  study  of  the 
effects  of  light.  Each  of  these  men  was  born  a  genius,  and  w’ould,  I 
feel  certain,  have  arrived  at  a  great  art  without  having  knowm  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Manet;  but  the  point  is  that  their  work  would  then  have  been 
different;  and  1  cannot  think  they  w'ould  have  gone  so  far.  It  is  even 
more  to  Manet’s  credit  that  he  accepted  certain  lessons  from  the  artists 
he  helped  to  form  (notably  Renoir  and  Monet)  than  that  he  took  so 
freely  from  the  old  masters.  On  the  other  hand,  for  all  the  splendor 
of  Manet’s  color,  wre  must  concede  to  Renoir  a  more  remarkable  sense 
of  the  chord  of  color,  whether  it  be  a  simple  variation  of  a  few  tones  or 
the  management  of  a  large  range  of  apparently  clashing  notes.  It 
is  also  clear  that  Monet  carried  onward  Manet’s  study  of  the  various 
aspects  of  landscape,  and  that  sometimes  he  touches  heights  in  its 
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expression  in  form  and  color  that  Manet  never  reached.  But  if  we 
take  together  the  various  phases  of  Manet’s  many-sided  art,  so  rich 
in  the  qualities  that  distinguish  the  painter  as  such,  and  informed 
by  such  an  inspiring  sense  of  beauty,  even  when  surpassed  here  and 
there  by  one  man  or  another,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  he  must  rank 
as  the  greatest  man  of  modern  times. 

The  career  of  Edouard  Manet,  as  he  unflinchingly  pursued  his 
ideals,  was  full  of  stirring  incident — looked  upon  from  the  standpoint 
of  intellectual  drama;  for  Manet  was  a  man  struggling  first  of  all  for 
principles ;  not  with  tangible  opponents,  but  with  the  monstrous  all- 
encumbering  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Fortunately  he 
was  too  deeply  imbued  with  a  realization  of  the  greatness  of  his  work 
to  heed  the  chance  of  failure,  and  we  realize  today  that  he  did  not 
battle  in  vain. 

A  single  scene  in  Manet’s  life  will  give  an  idea  of  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  him  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  year 
his  “Olympia”  was  shown.  I  quote  from  Theodore  Duret,  a  great 
friend  of  the  painter’s  and  a  critic  of  rare  perception,  who  had  been 
traveling  with  Manet  in  Spain: 

“We  returned  together.  In  those  days  passports  were  required 
of  travelers,  and  at  the  frontier  station  of  Hendaye,  the  examiner  of 
passports  began  to  look  at  Manet  with  astonishment.  He  summoned 
lis  family  that  they  might  also  see  the  artist.  Soon  the  other  travelers, 
laving  learned  who  he  was,  began  staring  at  Manet  in  the  same  way. 
All  displayed  the  greatest  surprise  to  find  this  painter, — whose  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  artistic  monstrosity  had  reached  them, — appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  correct  and  very  polite  man  of  the  world.”  There  is 
probably  not  another  instance  in  history  of  a  man  who  has  brought 
upon  himself  the  wrath  and  contumely  of  the  public  to  the  extent  that 
Manet  did  by  presenting  it  with  masterpieces. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  year  after  Manet’s  death, 
John  Sargent  heard  with  disquietude  that  there  was  a  chance  of  the 
“Olympia”  being  lost  to  the  French  people  through  purchase  by  an 
American.  He  spoke  to  Claude  Monet  about  it.  and  the  latter  con¬ 
ceived  and  initiated  the  plan  of  raising  a  subscription  to  buy  the  work 
and  of  placing  it  in  a  public  gallery.  Enthusiastic  and  determined 
supporters  flocked  to  his  standard ;  a  howl  of  opposition  went  up  from 
the  academic  painters  and  critics,  backed  by  their  admirers,  govern¬ 
mental  and  popular.  But  Monet  carried  his  cause  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  M.  Fallieres,  and  the  next  minister, 
M.  Bourgeois,  accepted  the  gift.  Twenty-two  years  later  France 
bestowed  her  final  honor  and  hung  the  “Olympia”  in  the  Louvre. 
This  time  there  was  no  protest. 
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IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men’s  attitude  toward  Manet’s  art 
would  always  remain  the  same.  In  art,  as  in  politics,  in  science 
and  in  religion,  the  seeming  heresy  of  one  period  is  the  accepted 
truth  of  the  next.  Or  else,  successive  developments  make  it  appear 
to  err  on  the  side  of  under-statement,  and  the  innovator  is  spoken  of 
as  only  historically  important,  one  who  opened  up  the  paths  which 
others  followed  to  the  goal.  The  criticism  of  the  advanced  men  has 
not  gone  to  such  a  length  in  the  case  of  Manet,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
in  that  direction. 

Edouard  Manet  was  born  in  Paris,  on  the  twenty-third  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two.  His  parents  were  well-to-do  people 
of  the  middle  class  who  made  the  usual  opposition  to  his  desire  to 
become  an  artist.  But  Manet  was  born  to  paint,  as  George  Moore 
has  pointed  out,  and  could  not  be  kept  from  it.  He  studied  for  six 
years  under  Thomas  Couture — we  say  “under”  in  the  conventional 
sense,  for  by  instinct  and  observation  Manet  was  soon  able  to  realize 
the  error  of  that  painter’s  ideas,  and  had  broken  with  him  before  he 
left  his  studio. 

Manet,  like  Delacroix  and  Courbet,  whom  he  admired,  studied 
the  works  of  the  classical  schools  and  made  numerous  copies  after 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Filippo  Lippi 
and  others.  Goya  was  also  a  painter  who  appealed  to  Manet  very 
strongly,  and  had  his  journey  to  Spain  come  at  a  more  formative  time 
in  his  career,  we  should  doubtless  have  paintings  by  him  even  closer 
to  those  of  his  great  predecessor.  But  Frans  Hals,  Velasquez  and 
other  masters  that  Manet  loved  best,  were  most  of  them  not  the 
general  favorites  in  his  time.  Indeed,  they  were  scarcely  reckoned 
with  at  all  then,  so  that  an  art  which  based  itself  on  them  was  un¬ 
likely  to  meet  with  popular  favor. 

IN  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  Manet  did  get  an  honorable 
mention  at  the  Salon  with  his  “Guitar-Player”  (exhibited  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  nineteen  hundred  and  six),  but  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three  his  “Dejeuner  sur  1'Herbe"  was  refused  by 
the  jury,  and  when  exhibited  at  the  famous  Salon  des  Refuses,  it  met 
with  a  storm  of  condemnation.  This  was  increased  two  years  later 
bv  the  “Olympia,”  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  he  was 
excluded  from  an  important  World’s  Fair.  Determined,  however, 
to  have  the  public  see  his  work,  he.  like  Courbet,  whose  pictures 
were  also  rejected  by  the  jury,  held  an  exhibition  in  a  building  near 
the  exposition.  Manet  always  believed  that  his  work  would  be 
justified  by  the  sincere  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  public  and  sent 
regularly  to  the  exhibitions.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  right,  for  the 
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“THE  PORT  OF  BOULOGNE  NIGHT  EFFECT”: 
EDOUARD  MANET,  PAINTER. 
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AT  THE  CAFE  CONCERT  : 
EDOUARD  MANET,  PAINTER. 
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“THE  wash”:  EDOUARD 
MANET,  PAINTER. 
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freest  and  most  enlightened  men  became  his  firm  friends ;  but  at  first 
they  were  few  in  number  and  not  influential  enough  to  save  him  from 
many  and  bitter  disappointments. 

Emile  Zola  must  be  given  the  first  place  among  these  defenders 
of  Manet’s  art,  and  not  even  the  great  novelist’s  famous  espousal  of 
the  interests  of  the  condemned  Dreyfus  shows  more  plainly  his 
magnificent  courage  and  clarity  of  vision.  Again  and  again  he  rose  to 
hurl  accusations  at  the  “fools  and  traitors  who  were  stultifying 
France,”  and  to  speak  for  the  great  man  whom  practically  all  the  rest 
were  attacking.  Zola  kept  up  the  good  work  at  every  opportunity, 
as  did  also  M.  Duret,  and  such  great  men  as  Baudelaire,  Theophile 
Gautier  and  Mallarme  took  sides  with  Manet.  A  brave  company  of 
disciples  and  sympathetic  artists  also  supported  him.  Many  of  them 
have  now  achieved  the  highest  distinction.  And  no  account  of  these 
periods  of  storm  and  stress  would  be  complete  without  a  mention  of  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  M.  Durand-Ruel,  who  with  rare  prescience 
bought  every  picture  of  these  artists  that  he  could,  thus  contributing 
in  an  important  manner  to  their  final  success. 

Manet’s  personality  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  that  has  ever 
manifested  itself  in  art.  Its  noble  intensity  is  seen  in  any  type  of 
picture  he  undertook, — whether  in  the  head  of  a  man,  luminous  with 
energy  and  thought,  or  a  landscape  like  the  “Port  of  Boulogne,” 
where  his  enjoyment  of  the  scene  leads  him  to  the  dramatic  com¬ 
position  of  the  strong  lights  and  rich  darks  and  the  sudden  upward 
springing  lines  of  the  masts.  Always  we  see  in  his  work  the  man  in 
love  with  the  joy  of  living,  with  the  joy  of  seeing;  a  man  whose  work 
is  to  him  the  incomparable  delight,  and  yet  who  knows  that  to  keep 
it  he  must  pour  into  it  his  fullest  experience  and  knowledge,  his 
most  important  conceptions  of  humanity  and  the  strongest,  most 
.  inclusive  sensations  he  receives  from  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  It 
was  the  people  he  knew  that  he  painted. 

Even  when  he  took  a  religious  subject,  he  did  what  Fra  Angelico, 
Tintoretto  and  Rembrandt  did — painted  men  and  women  of  his  time, 
painted  them  true,  and  thus  of  interest  to  all  times.  Again  this  union 
of  appreciation  and  craftsmanship  explains  how  he  could  create  a 
work  like  the  “Girl  with  the  Parrot”  and  then  paint  the  “Plate  of 
Oysters.”  The  one  moves  us  with  its  profound  insight  into  a  delicate 
nature,  with  the  reverence  that  brings  to  the  painter’s  big  brush  such 
finesse  of  line  and  form  as  Holbein  attained  with  his  pencil,  and  yet 
the  still  life  is  equally  a  symbol  of  his  optimism,  of  his  liking  for  the 
world,  of  his  happiness  in  his  work.  I  must  mention  also  the  beautiful 
picture  of  “Peonies”  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  of  the  liOuvre — 
it  is  quite  a  rendezvous  for  the  Japanese  in  Paris,  who  love  iFas  almost 
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the  only  work  by  a  European  that  parallels  the  flower-painting  of 
their  own  artists.  Always  the  world  was  good  and  beautiful  to  Manet, 
and  he  desired  to  show  it  as  he  saw  it.  Hence  the  ceaseless  effort  to 
achieve  light  and  clearness,  to  paint  things  as  they  really  were  in 
the  brilliant  colors  that  he  saw  in  the  sunlight.  Hence  also  the  use  of 
the  vigorous  drawing  and  modeling  that  was  brought  to  almost  ulti¬ 
mate  simplicity  that  the  color  be  relieved  of  unnecessary  strain  and 
free  to  glow  with  a  purity  that  in  some  of  his  works  has  never  been 
surpassed. 

Manet  was  like  the  soldier  at  the  head  of  a  charge, — carried  on 
by  his  own  force  and  by  that  of  the  company  behind  him,  the  Courbets, 
the  Rousseaus,  the  Corots,  the  Delacroixs,  the  Gericaults.  History 
will  mark  the  mid-nineteenth  century  in  which  he  painted  as  the 
surging  point  of  a  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  arts  as  it  was  in  the  political 
world;  music,  literature  and  the  decorative  arts  were  loosed  from  a 
hundred  dragging  conventions.  Manet  must  stand  as  one  of  the 
chief  destroyers  of  the  false  and — with  his  unequalled  acquirements 
from  the  masters  and  his  own  intensifying  of  them — probably  the 
chief est  modern  expounder  of  the  truth. 
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ONE  day  after  the  heavy  milk  cans  had  been  scoured  and 
scalded,  the  ironing  was  done,  and  the  bread  making — for  the 
hardest  tasks  of  the  week  must  be  done  with  one  fire — the 
mother  finished  some  sewing  that  was  pressing,  and  then,  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  stepped  out  into  the  garden.  She  had  spaded  the  garden 
herself  in  the  spring,  for  the  men  were  too  busy.  A  thrifty  and 
aspiring  rose-bush  presented  her  with  a  beautiful  blossom.  She 
raised  her  hand  to  pluck  it,  but  a  vertigo  came  upon  her  and  she  fell. 
They  ran  out  and  lifted  her  up.  “Poor  Mother,”  they  said,  “she 
should  not  have  tried  to  gather  the  rose.  ” 

Gertrude  Russell  Lewis. 
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TO  what  shall  a  woman  liken  her  beloved, 

And  with  what  shall  she  compare  him  to  do  him  honor? 
He  is  like  the  close-folded  new  leaves  of  the  woodbine,  odor¬ 
less,  but  sweet, 

Flushed  with  a  new  and  swiftly  rising  life, 

Strong  to  grow  and  give  glad  shade  in  summer. 

Even  thus  should  a  woman’s  beloved  shelter  her  in  her  time  of 
anguish. 

And  he  is  as  the  young  robin,  eager  to  try  his  wings, 

For  within  soft  stirring  wings  of  the  spirit  has  she  cherished  him, 
And  with  the  love  of  the  mother  bird  shall  she  embolden  him, 
That  his  flight  may  avail. 

A  woman’s  beloved  is  to  her  as  the  roots  of  the  willow, 

Long,  strong,  white  roots,  bedded  lovingly  in  the  dark. 

Into  the  depths  of  her  have  gone  the  roots  of  his  strength  and  of  his 
pride, 

That  she  may  nourish  him  well  and  become  his  fulfilment. 

None  may  tear  him  from  the  broad  fields  where  he  is  planted! 

A  woman’s  beloved  is  like  the  sun  rising  upon  the  waters,  making  the 
dark  places  light, 

And  like  the  morning  melody  of  the  pine  trees. 

Truly  she  thinks  the  roses  die  joyously 
If  they  are  crushed  beneath  his  feet. 

A  woman’s  beloved  is  to  her  a  great  void  that  she  may  illumine, 

A  great  king  that  she  may  crown,  a  great  soul  that  she  may  redeem. 
And  he  is  also  the  perfecting  of  life, 

Flowers  for  the  altar,  bread  for  the  lips,  wine  for  the  chalice. 

You  that  have  known  passion,  think  not  that  you  have  fathomed  love. 

It  may  be  you  have  never  seen  Love’s  face, 

For  love  thrusts  aside  storm  clouds  of  passion  to  unveil  the  heavens, 
And,  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  only  then  is  love  born. 


To  what  shall  I  liken  a  woman’s  beloved, 

And  with  what  shall  I  compare  him  to  do  him  honor? 

He  is  a  flower,  a  song,  a  spreading  vine,  clear  water,  the  intense  sun, 
He  is  a  wound,  a  sword,  a  struggle,  a  wild  storm, 

And,  at  the  last,  he  is  redemption,  power,  joy,  fulfilment  and  perfect 
peace. 

By  Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEST  ON  MODERN 
JAPANESE  ART:  BY  YONE  NOGUCHI 

— “We  are  pretty  tired  of  the  Nippon  ga  (Japanese 
school  of  art) ;  that  is  to  say,  in  its  indecision  of 
aesthetic  judgment  and  uncertainty  of  strong  purpose. 
We  feel  in  it  only  the  faded  scent  of  an  older  art  jand 
refinement,  not  quite  true  to  Nature  and  too  far-away. 
It  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  mechanical  art. 
We  want  more  the  artistic  reality ;  there  must  be  some 
unmistakable  purpose  in  it  all.” 

B. — “You  look  to  the  end ?  That  is  the  last  thing  I  expected  to 
hear.  To  me  the  means  which  an  artist  uses  are  the  paths  to  heaven ; 
so  it  was  with  the  Greeks.  The  art  which  must  have  some  end  to 
express  is  a  lost  art.  It  is  very'  well  to  talk  on  artistic  reality;  but  I  am 
afraid  what  you  seek  is  the  external  effect.  What  distinction  of 
reality  is  there  in  your  Seiyo  ga  (Western  school  of  art)  ?  No  one 
dreams  of  praising  the  art  of  Nature  itself;  that  is  to  say,  the  fact  that 
the  great  facts  of  life  exist;  of  giving  praise  to  the  inspiration  from 
which  he  worked.  What  the  artist  values  most  is  workmanship,  or 
the  right  use  of  the  material,  rather  than  the  material  itself;  instead  of 
style  and  design,  the  intellect  and  the  atmosphere.  The  Japanese 
art  creations  are  a  pure  joy  to  ray  mind.  Even  when  they  are  bad, 
they  are  not  without  charm.  I  admit  their  poverty  in  subject  and 
execution;  but  they  help  to  a  classification  and  an  analysis  of  the 
means  through  which  the  Japanese  artist  works.  Their  simplicity, 
bred  in  one  current  of  civilization,  which  was  only  touched  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  India  and  China,  is  a  peculiar  unity  itself.  Western  artists 
have  been  troubled  by  contradictory  influences;  they  have  been 
obliged  to  dethrone  the  old  primeval  faith  by  spiritual  calamity;  under 
such  a  mingled  tempest  of  crude  dislike  and  cultured  liking,  of  hatred 
and  devotion,  they  have  been  readjusting  their  own  minds  constantly 
at  a  waste  of  energy. 

“You  said  something  of  the  indecision  and  uncertainty  of  Japanese 
art;  but  there  you  speak  out  of  your  own  prejudice.  I  feel  its  breath 
of  suggestiveness,  and  the  soft  charm  which  is  not  vagueness  of 
artistic  purpose  at  all.  The  most  delicious  part  of  the  older  Japanese 
art  is  that  the  artists  never  appear  overstrenuous  in  their  expression: 
there  is  always  the  clear  look  of  free  choice;  thus  their  work  never 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  task;  neither  are  the  onlookers  bored  in 
beholding  it;  there’s  nothing  more  hateful  to  see  than  the  work  of  a 
workman  bored.  I  should  say  that  the  Japanese  artists,  however 
poor  they  may  be,  can  never  be  offensive,  even  when  we  do  not  like 
them.  But  Western  artists  whom  we  do  not  like  are  frequently 
offensive  because  their  personal  vanity  appears  upon  a  solid  ground 
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“after  the  rain”:  by  jippo  araki, 

MODERN  JAPANESE  PAINTER. 


CENE  :  BY  OKOKU  KOJIMA, 
JAPANESE  PAINTER. 


“the  autumn  mountain”:  by  kogyo 

TERASAKI,  MODERN  JAPANESE  PAINTER. 

“fallen  leaves”:  by  shunfho  hish- 

IDA,  MODERN  JAPANESE  PAINTER. 
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of  their  own  stupidity.  Perfectly  heavenly  is  the  air  of  old  Japanese 
art;  and  so  I  find  it,  too,  in  the  Japanese  women. 

“And  as  to  the  Japanese  poverty  of  subjects.  You  cannot  help 
finding  an  astonishing  variety  after  all.  Surely  you  do  not  mind  a 
presentation  of  the  same  subject,  when  a  different  rendering  is  given 
to  it?  Presently  we  shall  discover  the  great  wealth  of  Japanese 
execution;  and  always  you  will  feel  the  humanity  that  made  the 
picture,  the  love  of  something  that  went  with  the  work.  But  it  is  sad 
to  see  the  painting  of  the  Seiyo  ga  which  was  done  by  a  bored  workman 
pretending  to  be  real! 

“And  how  pleasantly  managed  is  that  balance  of  the  full  and  empty 
spaces  in  the  Japanese  art!  Such  art  only  the  Japanese  artist  under¬ 
stands.  It  would  not  be  just  to  speak  of  the  Japanese  art  as  realism 
or  idealism ;  these  titles  have  no  meaning  to  our  genuine  Eastern  art. 
It  requires  a  great  vitality  and  personality  to  make  any  subject  with 
absence  of  novelty  triumphant,  giving  it  some  new  interpretation  and 
touch.  After  all,  I  should  say  that  the  artist  ordinarily  might  be 
wise  in  keeping  to  themes  known  to  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  in 
which  they  can  grasp  the  meaning  and  feel  the  charm.” 

A. — “So  you  find  a  great  wisdom  in  convention;  and  advocate  a 
return  to  simplicity  and  to  the  natural  art  in  which  we  are  born.  I 
understand  what  you  mean.  And  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  many 
respects.” 

SUCH  a  snatch  of  imaginary  conversation,  I  believe,  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  opinions  which  prevail  on  Japanese  art,  more 
especially  the  opinion  held  persistently  by  those  encourag¬ 
ing  the  “modern  Japanese  school,”  and  is  more  or  less  the  opinion  of 
the  Western  enthusiasts.  But  many  of  us  have  begged  to  be  allowed 
ter  choose  our  own  way,  and  to  meet  the  national  demand  of  art ;  we 
have  ignored  the  outside  opinion;  that  is  to  say,  the  Western  opinion. 
In  my  mind  there  was  no  more  sad  spectacle  than  the  art  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  nation  some  few  years  ago;  while  the  home  artists  were  un¬ 
sympathetic  almost  to  the  extreme  toward  the  new  school,  the  new 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  knew  which  road  it  had  to  follow. 
The  friends,  which  in  truth  it  had,  were  foreigners  only;  but  with  their 
encouragement,  it  bravely  managed  to  exist.  And  if  it  succeeds,  as 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  going  to,  we  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that  the 
revival  or  rejuvenation  is  partly  a  creation  of  the  Western  critics,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  things. 

There  was  a  time  even  when  we  thought  there  was  no  art,  if  not 
that  of  the  Western  school,  and  even  declared  that  the  art  of  the 
Japanese  school  was  doomed.  Was  it  doomed  ?  Oh,  no,  as  you  see. 
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In  the  course  of  time  we  fought  with  Russia  and  won  the  fight  with 
no'  little  success ;  this  fact  made  us  reflect,  and  brought  to  bloom  our 
national  consciousness.  And  then  while  we  did  not  regard  the  West 
as  less  significant,  we  rightly  began  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  our¬ 
selves.  We  decided  that  it  was  foolish  to  think  of  the  West 
as  everything;  it  was  perfectly  natural  and  right  for  us  to  begin  to 
study  our  own  possibilities.  In  art,  the  home  critics,  hitherto  unkind 
and  often  cruel,  came  to  talk  about  the  art  of  modern  Japan; 
even  when  they  could  not  approve  it  unconditionally  as  those  of  the 
West  did,  they  brought  out  many  suggestions  which  the  artist  might 
take  up  to  advantage.  At  least,  they  grew  interested ;  which,  indeed, 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  artists  who  needed  cooperation  and  were 
glad  to  have  pointed  out  a  path  they  might  tread.  It  is  quite  true  that 
our  artists  are  usually  wiser  than  our  critics ;  they  were  walking  slowly 
but  steadily  on  the  right  road,  before  the  critics  joined  them.  I  do 
not  mean  of  course  that  all  the  Japanese  artists  are  right  in  under¬ 
standing  as  well  as  execution ;  many  of  them  are  misguided,  but  I  do 
feel  that  they  are  conscious  of  their  shortcomings,  and  eager  for  greater, 
more  sincere  achievement.  And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  endeavor 
to  hold  to  strength  of  art  with  the  greatest  persistence.  This  is 
best  explained  with  examples  in  the  Annual  Government  Exhibition 
of  Japanese  Art  in  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  which  opened  in  the 
month  of  October,  in  Uyeno  Park.  Let  us  examine  the  balance  of 
merit  and  demerit  of  the  Japanese  art  at  present,  where  there  is  fault, 
voluntary  or  otherwise,  and  where  advancement. 

IDO  not  mean  that  our  Seiyo  ga,  or  art  of  the  Western  school,  is 
intolerably  poor;  it  shows  much  beauty,  as  some  home  critic  in¬ 
sists;  but  1  am  not  alone  in  saying  that  one  cannot  help  feeling 
as  if  he  were  looking  over  some  debris  of  civilization  in  the  West;  al¬ 
though  1  do  not  mean  that  it  is  only  a  poor  imitation, — in  fact,  quite 
often  it  is  not, — probably  the  artists  of  that  school  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  yet  the  handling  of  the  Western  oil,  as  those  of  the  Japanese 
school  have  mastered  the  “Chinese  ink.”  Indeed,  the  latter  has  a 
history  of  a  thousand  years,  while  the  former  only  half  a  century. 
And  as  the  artists  of  the  Western  school  are  influenced  by  the  so- 
called  modern  school  of  European  painting,  especially  that  of  the 
French  school,  you  can  imagine  without  seeing  their  work  that  the 
result  woidd  be  often  something  which  does  not  help  to  explain  either 
the  art  or  the  habits  of  the  country,  or  its  history  or  nature.  It 
may  be  new,  but  apt  to  be  accidental,  too  personal,  and  often  bizarre. 
I  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to  resist  the  invasion  of  democracy,  as  this 
is  the  age  of  cosmopolitanism,  but  I  do  not  find  it  a  reason  that  our 
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Japanese  art  should  be  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  other  countries. 
It  is,  in  truth,  against  the  evolutional  theory  to  break  away  entirely 
from  history  and  tradition,  and  ruin  everything  which  is  the  fruit  or 
sum  total  of  the  ages.  Art  must  be  national.  It  is  the  dignity  of  an 
artist  to  become  a  revolutionist,  but  to  be  rebellious  is  nothing  but 
degeneration.  In  his  attempt  to  make  a  new  thing  in  method  and 
conception,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  leave  the  academic  behind,  we  see 
the  artist’s  power  and  patience.  I  know  that  the  old  ideals  and 
traditions  of  the  Japanese  school  have  proved  inadequate;  I  believe 
that  to  adopt  many  hints  and  suggestions  from  foreign  art  means 
courage.  The  modern  Japanese  art  must  have  a  larger  scope  and 
manner,  and  escape  some  conventions,  as  the  country  herself  has. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  shown  in  Kogyo  Terasaki’s  series  of  four 
pictures  called,  “The  Mountain  of  Cloud,”  “After  the  Rain,”  “The 
Autumn  Mist,”  and  “The  Summer  Moon,”  perhaps  the  best  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  exhibit.  In  them  we  see  the  unmistakable  reality 
of  aesthetic  purpose,  which  “A”  of  the  imaginary  conversation  re¬ 
gretted.  And  who  shall  say  that  they  are  only  the  faded  scent  of  the 
old  Japanese  art  ?  On  the  contrary,  those  four  pieces  with  one  other 
picture  called  “The  Autumn  Mountain”  might  be  accused  of  having 
too  much  Western  influence.  In  fact,  you  might  mistake  them  for 
something  of  foreign  art  if  you  saw  them  from  a  great  distance.  I 
believe  that  they  must  be  the  outcome  of  real  study  of  nature,  without 
which  such  subjects  as  Mr.  Terasaki’s  might  easily  turn  to  common¬ 
place  pictures.  Yet  how  far  they  are  from  the  so-called  realism  of 
Western  art!  They  have  a  spirituality  which  transcends  the  pain  of 
reality.  Here  you  can  see  the  real  pictures  of  nature.  They  have 
style  and  atmosphere;  their  simplicity,  which  has  its  foundation  in 
the  Orient,  seems  not  much  disturbed  by  the  foreign  suggestion  which 
the  artist  has  cleverly  adopted.  In  short,  they  are  the  splendidly 
executed  blending  of  East  and  West ;  I  think  that  such  must  be  the 
art  of  modern  Japan,  as  the  composite  age  must  have  its  own  special 
art.  And  what  a  gentle  air  they  carry,  in  comparison  with  our  Seiyo 
ga,  which  is  so  angular,  geometrical  and  always  too  forced.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  they,  especially  “After  the  Rain”  and 
“The  Summer  Moon,”  are  unquestionably  the  best  Japanese  art  of 
nature  that  present  Japan  could  produce.  Mr.  Terasaki’s  method 
and  conception  are  a  good  example  which  the  other  artists  of  Japanese 
School  should  study  and  follow.  As  is  universally  known,  our 
Japanese  artists  are  more  at  home  with  a  nature  subject;  while  those 
who  painted  figures  in  this  exhibition,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
made  a  failure. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  realism  of  Western  art  is  of  no  use  to 
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Japanese  art;  while,  of  course,  I  admit  that  some  touch  of  it  un¬ 
mistakably  vivifies  the  whole  effect  of  art,  it  frequently  ruins  the 
general  tone.  If  Japanese  art  loses  a  background  of  simplicity,  or 
for  a  better  word,  suggestiveness,  it  is  certainly  a  lost  art.  We  have  a 
few  examples  to  illustrate  such  failure,  for  instance,  in  Kokkan 
Otako’s  I  udan  (“Negligence”)  or  Gessan  Ogata’s  Yoichi  Munetaka; 
I  do  not  see  clearly  why  the  artist  must  hold  a  realistic  attitude,  at 
least  in  the  expression  of  the  figures,  for  such  a  historical  picture.  I 
cannot  say  it  is  a  success,  even  if  the  modern  realism  is  applied  for 
such  a  picture  of  a  rural  scene  as  Okoku  Kojima’s  Waraku  (“Peaceful 
Joy”),  which,  as  in  all  this  artist’s  work,  is  however  a  sort  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Japanese  figure  picture  should  be  treated 
decoratively ;  those  pieces  which  have  adopted  a  decorative  scheme 
are  successful,  the  most  distinguished  one  being  doubtless  Seiho 
Takenouehi’s  Are  Yudachini  (“Dancer”).  His  special  talent  made 
this  flowerlike  girl  dance  after  her  girl  nature;  there  is  the  most 
illusive  and  evanescent  charm  in  her  figure,  which  “cruelly”  turns 
away  from  the  spectator.  Indeed,  it  is  a  delicate  bit  of  creation.  It 
is,  without  doubt,  the  art  of  a  Kyoto  artist.  I  feel  that  nearly  all  the 
decorative  figure  pictures,  the  work  of  Shoen  Sakakibara  and  Kivo- 
katu  Kaburaki,  among  them,  of  course,  are  successful. 

WE  have  a  different  sort  of  attempt  at  decorative  art  in  Taikan 
Yokoyama’s  Ryuto  (“The  Lanterns  to  Float”),  to  which,  we 
think,  the  title  of  Japanese  art  will  hardly  be  given.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  represents  the  future  Japanese  art  as  Mr.  Yokoyama  doubtless 
thinks  it  should.  As  I  see  it,  the  work  itself  is  not  quite  convincing,  and  its 
aesthetic  value  not  high.  I  further  think  that  color  alone,  however 
tempting  and  striking  it  may  be,  cannot  make  art;  however,  I  admit 
that  the  picture  is  interesting  as  a  new  attempt  showing  the  courage  of 
the  artist.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Yokoyama  aimed  in  tnis  piece  at  the 
revival  of  religious  art,  which,  as  in  all  other  countries,  is  past  history; 
but  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  it  is  rather  doubtful.  And  another 
ambitious  scheme  of  color  is  found  in  Shunsho  Hishida’s  Ochiba 
(“Fallen  Leaves”)  on  the  large  folding  screen.  As  with  Mr.  Aoko- 
yama’s  work,  its  merit,  if  it  has  any,  must  be  discovered  in  its  harmony 
of  color.  1  see  that  the  artist  did  not  spare  his  patience  in  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  his  painstaking  will  be  noticed  in  his  exclusion  of  all 
strong  color.  But  the  work  cannot  be  compared  with  the  decorative 
art  which  we  see  in  the  work  of  Korin,  or  Koyetsu,  or  Hoichi,  whose 
expression  of  poetical  temperament  was  so  surprising  and  delightful. 

Gyokudo  Kawai,  one  of  the  w^ell-known  modern  artists,  was  to 
me  a  failure  at  this  exhibition.  He  searched,  in  his  picture  called 
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“Mist,”  for  tone  and  value  more  than  for  anything  else,  as  some 
modern  European  artists  do,  and  he  brought  out  rather  a  sad  speci¬ 
men  of  vagueness.  He  meant  very  likely  to  express  musical  harmony 
of  nature;  but  he  is  mistaken,  it  seems  to  me,  in  using  too  abstract 
color;  and  in  aiming  for  subtlety  and  charm  he  has  only  gained  un¬ 
certainty.  His  picture  might  be  said  to  be  an  example  of  Western 
influence  wrongly  received;  I  know  that  evanescent  and  impalpable 
painting  is  important,  but  it  must  come  from  the  mind  of  a  born  poet. 
Impressionism  must  be  a  matter  of  temperament;  to  be  one  of  that 
school  Mr.  Kawai  is  too  learned  and  classic.  Before  he  attempts 
such  a  dangerous  feat,  he  must  forget  first  all  he  has  learned  of  other  arts. 
And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  his  other  picture  called  “Snow  on  the  High 
Peak”  is  questionable  in  its  merit.  The  impression  we  receive  from 
the  picture  is  not  of  any  high  peak,  but  of  a  rock  of  moderate  size,  ex¬ 
traordinarily  enlarged.  The  artist  misunderstood,  I  think,  the  real 
meaning  of  bigness  in  art;  the  canvas,  however  big  it  may  be,  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  art.  Many  others,  like  Mr.  Kawai’s 
“Snow  on  the  High  Peak,”  for  instance,  Mr.  Otake’s  Yudan  and  Mr. 
Kojima’s  Waraku,  are  drawn  on  the  big  folding  screens;  and  the 
result  in  most  instances  was  failure ;  that  is  to  say,  they  appear  to  us  as 
small  pictures  enlarged  rather  foolishly.  Mr.  Jippo  Araki’s  “After 
the  Rain”  was  another  example  of  mistaken  judgment.  Why  must 
he  paint  on  such  a  long  canvas,  I  wonder?  And  Mr.  Chikuha 
Otake’s  “Mushroom  Hunting”  was  a  further  instance;  it  might  not 
be  bad  on  a  smaller  canvas,  but  as  it  is,  it  has  utterly  lost  the  point  of 
concentration. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  pictures  exhibited.  I  suspect 
that  many  of  them  would  not  have  come  into  existence  if  no  exhibition 
had  been  held.  The  exhibition  is  more  or  less  competitive,  and  in 
tjiis  I  observe  much  harm  in  the  moral  effect  on  the  artist’s  mind. 
Only  the  greater  artists  are  strong  and  true  enough  to  withstand 
temptation,  and  the  tempter  is  always  there.  On  the  whole,  the  art 
exhibition  of  this  year  shows  no  small  progress  in  right  advancement 
and  seriousness  of  intention,  which  is  an  encouragement  for  the  art 
of  modern  Japan. 
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A  CLOISTER  ON  THE  RHINE:  ITS  BEAUTY 
AND  ROMANCE:  BY  HUGO  ERICHSEN 

EXT  to  the  frowning  castles  that  dominate  the  Rhine 
and  its  tributaries,  in  point  of  romantic  interest,  are 
the  vaulted  monasteries  that  link  the  present  period 
with  the  Germany  of  the  Middle  Ages — a  constant 
reminder  of  the  stirring  times  when  abbots,  like  as 
not,  were  men  of  strife,  and  the  authority  of  the 
church,  not  infrequently,  was  enforced  by  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  sword. 

In  the  monastic  life  of  those  early  days,  supposedly  based  upon  a 
renunciation  of  all  things  mundane,  it  is  strange  to  come  upon  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  high  state  of  luxury  which  was  intimately  associated  with 
a  cultivated  taste  for  art  in  its  various  forms.  To  this,  several  Ger¬ 
man  cities,  notably  Stein  on  the  Rhine,  owe  much  of  the  beauty  for 
which  they  are  justly  celebrated.  Moreover,  we  are  indebted  to  these 
enterprising  monks  for  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  best  examples 
of  Mediaeval  art  and  architecture.  This  was  mainly  attributed  to 
the  intelligent  activity  of  one  order,  the  Benedictines,  who  have 
maintained  their  artistic  reputation  down  to  the  present  day. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Benedictine  cloister  of  St.  George 
was  founded  by  ITadwig  of  the  Ilohen  Twiel,  the  romantic  noble¬ 
woman  whom  Victor  von  Scheffel  immortalized  in  “Ekkehard.” 
At  the  death  of  their  patroness,  the  orphaned  monks  petitioned  her 
nephew,  the  Emperor  Henry,  surnamed  the  Holy,  to  assign  them 
another  place  of  residence.  A  new  monastery  was  the  result,  erected 
at  Stein,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  ten  hundred  and  five. 
The  interesting  structure  remains  to  this  day  in  practically  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  vacated  by  the  monks  at  the  time  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  Resting  upon  eleventh-century  foundations,  it  juts  boldly 
out  into  the  Rhine,  its  red  roof  and  flattened  gables  flanked  on  either 
side  by  venerable  poplars.  The  construction  reminds  one  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  architecture,  with  its  exposed  beams  and  squares  of  cement, 
although  that  dates  from  a  much  later  historical  period,  and  suggests 
the  thought  that  the  architectural  style  that  bears  the  name  of  the 
great  queen  may  have  emanated  from  Germany.  For  artistic  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  nothing  more  suitable  could  have  been  chosen,  as 
the  style  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  although  the 
contrast  between  the  green  of  the  trees  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
stucco  is  marked.  The  buttressed  bay  window  and  massive  garden 
wall  indicate  that  upon  occasion  the  monastery  wall  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  fortress,  although  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  it  ever  did  so.  The  doorway  leading  down  to  the  water’s 
edge  strongly  reminds  one  of  Venice  and  all  the  romance  and  adven- 
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ture  which  that  name  implies.  It  takes  no  great  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  to  fancy  the  boats  that  came  down  the  great  river  in  times 
of  stress,  silently  propelled  with  muffled  oars  and  swiftly  bearing 
some  mighty  statesman  or  ecclesiastic  or  soldier  to  the  cloister  for  a 
midnight  conference.  The  doorway  is  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  abbot  who  caused  it  to  be  built,  for  at  all  times  it  afforded  a 
ready  means  of  egress  from  the  monastery  if  that  stately  pile  should 
be  beleaguered  on  the  land  side. 

In  the  rear  of  the  east  wing,  erected  by  Abbot  Jokodus  Laitzer 
in  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty,  we  come  upon  the  ban  yard,  a  gar¬ 
den  that  was  originally  enclosed  and  in  which  the  good  people 
of  the  adjoining  city  and  surrounding  country  used  to  gather  once 
a  year  to  partake  of  the  ban  wine,  under  the  supposition  that  it  would 
render  them  proof  against  all  manner  of  evil.  Even  now  the  towns 
folk  come  here  occasionally  to  enjoy  the  fine  view  of  Burg,  a  pictur¬ 
esque  suburb  of  Stein,  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  garden  still  bears 
evidence  that  the  monks  possessed  considerable  horticultural  and 
floricultural  knowledge  and  skill.  It  contains  many  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  that  are  indigenous  to  southern  Germany,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  venerable  pear  and  apple  trees  that  have  developed  into  splendid 
specimens,  and  bear  abundantly  despite  their  great  age. 

THE  buildings  of  the  cloister  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square ; 
the  chapel — a  many  columned  basilica  of  the  twelfth  century — 
lies  to  the  north,  the  monk’s  quarters  and  abbot’s  residence 
facing  to  the  southeast,  and  the  kitchen  and  various  other  buildings 
with  a  western  exposure.  The  ambulatory,  or  covered  way,  in  its 
present  form  probably  dates  from  the  late  Gothic  period,  and  the 
beautiful  network  of  the  southern  wing  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
eventful  administration  (fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  fifteen 
hifndred  and  twenty-five)  of  David  von  Winkelsheim,  the  last  abbot. 
The  ivy  twining  about  the  ambulatory  windows  and  the  ferns  grow¬ 
ing  at  their  base  invest  this  part  of  the  monastery  with  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  character.  Even  though  it  has  grown  somewhat  dilapi¬ 
dated  in  the  course  of  time,  the  interior  of  this  covered  passageway 
still  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  that  were 
its  main  characteristics  when  ecclesiasticism  was  in  flower  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  cloister  was  at  its  height.  Here,  we  may  well 
imagine,  the  portly  fraters  took  their  after-dinner  promenades  when 
inclement  weather  prevented  them  from  indulging  in  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise,  and  probably  many  an  ascetic  novice  paced  restlessly  up  and 
down  over  the  worn  flags,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  gloomy  reflections 
peculiar  to  his  kind.  The  unusual  construction  of  the  vaulted  ceil- 
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ing  is  noteworthy  and  might  be  applied  with  benefit  to  modern 
ecclesiastical  architecture. 

As  we  enter  by  the  staircase  leading'  to  the  abbot’s  apartments, 
we  come  face  to  face  with  Medisevalism ;  it  confronts  us  in  every 
nook  and  corner  and  meets  us  at  every  turn.  The  one  thing  that 
impresses  us  most  about  the  abbot’s  stairway  is  its  extreme  simplicity, 
and  this  always  coupled  with  utility,  for  even  the  eaves  are  made  to 
serve  a  purpose,  and  supported  by  an  oaken  framework  constitute 
the  roof  of  an  outdoor  gallery  that  affords  ample  protection  against 
rain  or  snow. 

The  private  dining  room  of  the  abbot,  with  its  paintings  of  sacred 
and  secular  history,  is  particularly  interesting.  Most  of  the  furniture 
is  exceedingly  plain,  and  may  well  have  served  as  the  prototype  of 
our  modern  mission  style,  although  some  of  the  chairs  remind  one 
distinctly  of  those  now  in  vogue  throughout  the  Bavarian  highlands, 
the  origin  of  which  is  thus  definitely  traced.  The  one  exception  to 
the  rule  is  an  elaborately  carved  cabinet,  with  massive  brass  hinges 
and  locks,  that  was  fashioned  by  a  master  craftsman.  The  ceiling 
is  divided  into  squares  and  triangles  by  means  of  moldings  that  are 
bound  together  here  and  there,  as  it  were,  by  hexagonal  shields  with 
an  ornamental  device.  The  bay  window  of  this  room  is  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  accommodate  a  small  dining  table  that  is  surrounded  by 
benches  under  the  windows,  and  here  on  clear  days  the  abbots,  in 
succession,  were  wont  to  take  their  noonday  repast  and  give  them¬ 
selves  the  pleasure  of  looking  out  upon  the  rippling  stream  that 
flowed  by  underneath  on  its  way  to  the  sea  and  far-away  Dutch 
coast.  One  of  the  two  bedrooms  of  the  ruling  dignitary  of  the  cloister 
also  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Rhine  and  is  richly  ornamented 
with  a  frieze  of  the  year  of  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  that 
commemorates  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  and  incidentally 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  Abbot  Jokodus. 

Gastronomy  seems  to  have  been  popular  in  the  cloister,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  refectory  of  the  monks,  there  is  a  magnificent  festival 
hall,  where  guests  of  honor  were  banqueted  upon  occasion.  Here 
tapestries  and  paintings  lose  the  ecclesiastical  character  that  distin¬ 
guishes  their  counterparts  in  the  abbot’s  apartments,  and  are  rep¬ 
resentations  of  scenes  of  warfare,  life  at  the  courts  of  kings  and 
knights  in  armor  on  horseback.  There  are  also  a  number  of  fine 
paintings  of  beautiful  women  in  the  old  picturesque  costumes.  The 
marquetry  of  the  wainscoting  is  a  notable  example  of  the  advanced 
state  of  German  woodwork  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  metal  sheath¬ 
ing  between  the  exposed  and  decorated  beams  are  evidence  that  this 
branch  of  interior  decoration  was  in  the  hands  of  capable  artisans. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ABBOT’S  RESIDENCE,  ST.  GEORGE'S  CLOISTER, 
STEIN  ON  THE  RHINE:  “iT  TAKES  NO  GREAT  STRETCH  OF  THE 
IMAGINATION  TO  FANCY  THE  BOATS  THAT  CAME  DOWN  THE  GREAT 
RIVER  IN  TIMES  OF  STRESS,  BEARING  SOME  MIGHTY  STATESMAN 
OR  SOLDIER  TO  THIS  CLOISTER  FOR  A  MIDNIGHT  CONFERENCE.” 


"THE  IVY  TWINING  ABOUT  THE  AMBULATORY  WINDOWS,  THE 
FERNS  GROWING  AT  THEIR  BASE  INVEST  THIS  PART  OF  THE 
MONASTERY  WITH  AN  EXCEEDINGLY  PICTURESQUE  CHARACTER.” 

"HERE  WE  MAY  WELL  IMAGINE  THE  PORTLY  FRATERS  TAKING 
THEIR  AFTERNOON  PROMENADES”  I  THE  UNUSUAL  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  CEILING  IS  NOTEWORTHY. 


"THERE  IS  A  MAGNIFICENT  FESTIVAL  HALL  IN  THE 
OLD  ST.  GEORGE  CLOISTER  WHERE  GUESTS  OF  HONOR 
WERE  BANQUETED  UPON  OCCASION.” 

‘‘THE  WOODWORK  OF  THE  REFECTORY  IS  EXTREMELY 
INTERESTING,  THE  PILLARS  SUPPORTING  ThE  CEILING 
SHOWING  A  DECORATIVE  EFFECT.” 


THE  STAIRWAY  LEADING  TO  THE  ABBOT S  APARTMENT, 
THE  ROOF  OF  WHICH  CONSTITUTES  AN  OUTDOOR  GAL¬ 
LERY  :  THE  WHOLE  MOST  PICTURESQUE  AND  PLEASING. 
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The  deeply  recessed  casements,  with  their  broad  window  seats,  may 
be  said  to  accentuate  the  quaintness  of  this  banqueting  hall,  buff  the 
one  feature  that  attracts  more  attention  than  any  other  is  the  heavy 
oak  door  with  its  curious  panels,  ornamental  iron  hinges  and  locks 
and  the  elaborate  fresco  painting  in  which  it  appears  to  be  framed. 

The  refectory  by  its  very  plainness  forms  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  this  luxurious  apartment.  And  yet  it  is  not  so  severely  plain  as 
to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  artistic  perception  of  the  master  mind 
that  conceived  it.  The  beamed  ceiling  and  woodwork  are  nearly 
devoid  of  ornamentation,  but  the  treatment  of  the  pillars  supporting 
it  shows  that  even  here  the  architect  was  not  unmindful  of  the  deco¬ 
rative  effect  that  is  produced  by  an  expression  of  simplicity  in  art. 
The  Latin  inscription  above  the  serving  window,  the  stained-glass 
representations  of  the  sainted  martyrs  and  the  images  of  the  Madonna 
prove  that  the  monks  did  not  neglect  their  religious  obligations  even 
when  partaking  of  good  cheer;  while  the  bare  walls  are  suggestive 
of  that  monastic  abnegation  that  was  not  always  observed  in  practice. 
The  expanse  of  leaded  glass  above  the  long  window  bench  floods  this 
large  dining  hall  with  light  and  renders  it  cheerful  at  all  times. 

The  claustrum,  or  cell,  bears  some  evidence  of  refinement,  and 
even  the  furniture,  although  substantial  and  plain,  shows  the  skill 
of  the  craftsworker  in  these  products  of  the  Mediaeval  cabinetmaker. 
The  simple  frieze  in  fresco-painting,  consisting  mostly  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  coats  of  arms,  differentiates  these  rooms  from  all  the  rest,  a 
fact  that  applies  as  well  to  the  mosaic  flooring. 

Curiously  enough,  the  sanctuary  in  the  second  story,  ever  a  refuge 
of  the  persecuted,  became  the  prison  of  David  von  Winkelsheim, 
the  last  abbot.  He  had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Lords  of 
Zuerich,  then  engaged  in  introducing  the  reformation  of  Zwingli,  in 
their  possession  (including  Stein),  by  means  of  which  he  agreed  to 
give  the  abbey  up  to  them,  provided  that  two  rooms  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  himself  and  that  he  and  the  few  remaining  monks  should 
be  well  cared  for.  But  the  grand  seigneurs  mistrusted  him,  and 
suspecting  that  he  was  about  to  deed  the  cloister  to  Austria,  they 
placed  him  under  guard.  Four  men  were  detailed  to  watch  him 
day  and  night.  Nevertheless,  he  managed  to  escape  and  to  resume 
the  dignity  of  his  office  at  Radolfszell. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  remarkable  effect  produced  upon  the 
town  of  Stein  by  the  artistic  proclivities  of  St.  George’s  abbots.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  exterior  ornamentation  of  the  houses, 
many  of  which  are  lavishly  decorated  with  paintings  of  Biblical  and 
mythological  subjects.  Although  naturally  of  an  evanescent  nature, 
some  of  this  work  is  exceedingly  well  done. 
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T  was  a  tall,  mean,  thin  eating  house  in  a  long,  mean, 
thin  street  in  one  of  the  busiest  quarters  of  London. 
People  came  there  to  eat  from  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  half-past  twelve  at  night.  One  knows 
that  kind  of  eating  house — sees  the  bill  of  fare  posted 
by  the  door — “steak  and  kidney  pudding,  6d. — tripe 
and  onions,  6d. — fried  steak  and  onions,  6d.,  etc.,  etc.” 
There  are  a  great  number  of  them  in  London.  This  particular  house 
was  called  “The  Old  Monk’s”  eating  house.  One  doesn’t  know  why. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  kept  it.  He,  tall,  fat,  glistening  of  face,  bearded; 
she,  short,  sharp,  brisk,  tireless,  acidulated,  remorseless.  One  doesn’t 
know  why  they  married  and  kept  this  particular  eating  house,  but  as 
they  were  thrifty  and  custom  plenty,  it  paid. 

There  was  one  waiter — called  George.  All  waiters  are  called 
George.  One  doesn’t  know  why.  There  are  such  a  number  of  in¬ 
scrutable  things  in  the  world  that  it  is  better  to  take  some  of  them  on 
trust.  The  only  thing  that  one  does  know  is  that  he  was  perpetually 
tired,  this  waiter.  No  wonder!  He  ran  about  and  amongst  hurried, 
petulant,  unimaginative,  voluble,  surly,  shrewish,  humorous,  brutal 
feeders  from  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  half-past  twelve  at  night. 
He  had  forgotten  almost  everything  except  that  he  was  a  waiter.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hopkins  called  him  George  (one  doesn’t  know  why,  it 
wasn’t  his  name),  but  most  of  the  eaters  simply  said  “Waiter!  Waiter!” 

True,  a  few  of  the  old  habitues,  as  well  as  the  proprietors,  called 
him  “George,”  but  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  himself  he  was 
practically  only  “Waiter— Waiter” — just  a  machine  for  running  about 
hastily  and  confusedly,  napkin  on  arm,  carrying  piles  of  plates,  slap¬ 
ping  down  dishes  of  food  on  a  grimy  table,  darting  off  again  to  another, 
adding  up  small  bills  on  dirty  cheques,  living  in  a  perpetual  atmos¬ 
phere  of  steam,  knives,  vegetables,  abuse  and  one  endless  cry  of 
‘  ‘  Wai  ter — W  ai  ter . 

He  was  undersized,  mild  and  watery  blue  of  eye,  anxious  to  please 
and  always  unshaved.  He  never  had  time  to  shave,  but  as  his  beard 
never  got  much  longer,  it  would  seem  that  it  never  had  time  to  grow. 

Were  there  no  compensations  in  this  waiter’s  life  ?  Who  are  we 
to  be  judges  of  happiness  or  unhappiness  ?  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  always 
harrying,  shrilling  vociferously  at  incompetence  from  the  kitchen 
where  she  cooked ;  Mr.  Hopkins,  resplendent  in  white  cap  and  apron, 
as  he  presided  over  the  grill,  may  have  seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  and 
remote  existence.  Yet  our  waiter  did  not  envy  them.  His  mild  and 
watery  blue  eyes  were  always  good-natured.  He  always  seemed  anx¬ 
ious  to  please,  and  pocketed  a  scanty  occasional  tip  with  becoming 
thankfulness.  One  doesn’t  know  why,  yet  one  may  hazard  a  super- 
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ficial  guess.  First  of  all  our  waiter  had  never  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
known  any  other  kind  of  existence.  Secondly,  he  had  a  most  mar¬ 
velous  knack  of  sleep. 

Nothing  but  this  talent  for  sleeping  could  have  made  his  life  toler¬ 
able.  Directly  he  tumbled  dizzily  into  bed — and  that  was  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning — slumber,  most  profound,  most  deathlike 
slumber,  overcame  him,  slumber  not  to  be  broken  before  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  when  long  habit  woke  him  at  precisely  the  right  moment, 
neither  a  second  early — nor  late,  to  begin — after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
at  toilet — his  daily  task.  Very  often  he  went  to  sleep  in  his  clothes. 

“Waiter,  waiter — when’s  my  steak  coming?” 

“Waiter,  for  goodness’  sake  be  quick  with  my  beer.” 

“George,  ’ow  often  ’ave  I  got  to  speak  to  yer?” 

“Be  quick,  George.” 

“I’m  being  quick  as  I  can,  sir.  I  only  just  heard  you  calling.” 

This  was  our  waiter’s  life — had  been  for  fifteen  years.  Watery- 
eyed,  undersized  persons  always  anxious  to  please  and  temperament¬ 
ally  ineffectual  do  not  have  very  successful  innings  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  he  was  even  lucky  to  be  no  worse  off.  If  he  had  ever  had  any 
other  attitude  toward  life  besides  that  of  a  waiter  he  had  forgotten  it. 

Every  night  before  going  to  bed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  our 
waiter  raked  out  the  fires.  A  careful  body  like  her  was  sure  to  run  no 
risk  of  letting  her  house  burn.  But  a  combination  of  circumstances 
against  which  not  even  the  most  prescient  and  meticulous  could  guard ; 
namely,  an  exceptional  rush  of  custom,  an  overheated  flue,  George  the 
waiter  overcome  with  an  incredible  weariness.  And  in  the  middle  of 
a  certain  night  at  the  end  of  a  busy  week,  or  rather  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  when  all  was  dark,  fire  broke  out  in  the  kitchen  of  “The  Old 
Monk’s”  and  consumed  the  house,  old  and  inflammable  as  it  was, 
•stealthily  at  first,  secretly  also,  lest  one  should  extinguish  before  it 
became  master,  but  afterward  with  huge  and  roaring  glee.  The 
flames  burst  out  of  the  lower  windows,  sending  the  glass  tinkling  into 
the  street.  Coiling,  greasy  smoke  rolled  up  the  staircase  and  pene¬ 
trated  through  every  chink  and  cranny  in  ceilings,  walls  and  doors. 
When  it  once  knew  itself  master  what  enormous  scorn  the  fire  showed ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  awake  in  their  bedroom — distraught, 
terrified,  ridiculous,  insignificant  pigmies  in  the  presence  of  the  des¬ 
troying  might  of  fire.  The  red  glare  flickers  on  the  walls  of  their 
room.  The  nostrils  of  each  are  filled  with  acrid  choking  smoke. 
In  the  street  beneath  their  windows  rings  the  cry  of  “Fire — Fire!” 
They  fling  open  their  window.  From  the  windows  of  the  lower 
floor  they  see  the  flames  leaping  forth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  have 
naturally  one  thought — safety. 
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They  fling  open  the  door  of  the  bedroom  and  glance  down  the 
stairs.  There  is  smoke  coiling  up  but  no  flame  as  yet.  They 
must  go  that  way  as  no  fire-escape  is  in  the  street  below.  They  must 
go  in  any  costume.  Mrs.  Hopkins  short,  brisk,  thin,  hair  in  ropy 
pigtail,  wrapped  in  a  snatched  up  rug.  Mr.  Hopkins  in  night-shirt, 
trousers  and  slippers.  They  hear  the  fire  roaring  in  the  business 
premises. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  will  be  “grilled”  themselves  unless  they  are 
out  of  “The  Old  Monk’s”  in  double-quick  time.  Another  moment 
sees  them  in  the  street  and  the  fire  makes  an  ineffectual  dart  at  them 
with  the  fiery  lash  of  a  huge  serpent’s  tongue  bursting  down  the  door 
of  the  eating  room.  Saved,  the  couple  are  overwhelmed  wdth  con¬ 
gratulations  by  the  crowd  now  assembled  in  the  street.  The  police 
keep  a  wide  circle  clear,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  fire-engine.  Where  are 
the  engines  ?  The  fire  gains  on  the  timber-dry  structure  of  the  old 
eating  nouse  with  such  rapidity  that  it  seems  ambitious  to  destroy  not 
only  the  building  which  it  now  possesses — roaring  and  triumphant — 
but  the  whole  thin,  mean  street. 

“The  Old  Monk’s”  cannot  be  saved,  and  the  neighbors  are  dis¬ 
mayed  for  their  own  homes.  They  are  hanging  out  of  their  windows 
the  whole  length  of  the  street  in  night  clothes!  Some  have  put  on 
decenter  wear  and  gone  down  to  succor  the  distracted  Hopkinses; 
he  paler  than  usual,  his  fat  cheeks  somehow  sunk,  she  indulging  in 
tireless,  short,  sharp  outcries. 

“Cheer  up,  Mrs.  Hopkins — my  wife  will  lend  you  a  skirt;  come  in 
and  rest — you’ll  do  no  good  here  by  crying.  Bad  luck,  neighbor — ” 

That  is  the  way  neighbois  talked  to  the  Hopkinses,  offering  con¬ 
solations  that  cannot  console. 

Where  are  the  engines  ? 

The  question  becomes  louder  and  louder  and  more  continuous  as 
the  men  of  hose  and  helmet  delay  their  appearance.  Suddenly  an¬ 
other  cry  mingles  with  that. 

“Where  is  George?” 

Up  till  this  moment  our  waiter  had  been  forgotten.  No  one  had 
seen  him  come  out  of  the  burning  building.  No  one  had  come  out  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

“Oh.  dearie,  dearie!”  wails  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  a  sympathetic  neigh¬ 
bor’s  arms,  “he’s  asleep  in  the  attic.” 

The  news  ran  swift  as  the  fire  itself  round  the  crowd.  “George  is 
asleep  in  the  burning  house” — “there’s  still  a  waiter  sleeping  in  the 
attic” — “there’s  a  man  in  ‘The  Old  Monk's’  in  danger  of  death — ” 

How  can  he  be  saved  ?  None  can  force  his  way  into  that  hell  and 
live.  The  lower  part  of  the  house  is  already  a  flaming  mass. 
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“George  was  always  a  wonder  to  sleep,”  moans  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
terrified.  The  crowd  in  its  horror  catches  up  the  phrase.  “This 
waiter  sleeps  like  a  dead  man,  when  he  is  tired.  Not  even  the  noise 
of  a  fire  can  wake  him.” 

There  is  even  some  awe  in  the  face  of  such  a  phenomenon.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  his  life  is  to  be  saved  the  man  must  be  wakened,  somehow. 
How  ?  They  must  shout  to  him  from  the  street.  He  must  hear  their 
shouts  and  jump.  Some  stand  ready  with  a  blanket  beneath  the 
window.  A  roar  louder  than  the  roar  of  the  burning  house,  filled 
the  long,  mean  street. 

“George,  wake  up  and  jump  for  your  life!  Wake  up,  George,  the 
house  is  on  fire — ” 

.  .  .  Silence  from  “The  Old  Monk’s.” 

“George,  wake  up!  for  God’s  sake — ”  the  voice  of  the  crowd 
swells  up  again. 

Can  the  smoke  have  choked  him  already  ?  Can  he  who  sleeps  like 
a  dead  man  be  a  dead  man  now  ?  Can  the  life  of  dishes,  and  copper 
tips  and  napkins  already  be  swallowed  up  in  the  infinity  of  dead 
lives  ? 

There  is  a  man  of  genius  in  every  large  assemblage  of  human 
beings,  and  there  is  one  in  this  long  mean  street  watching  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  fire.  A  thought  of  genius  flashes  into  this  man’s  mind, 
communicating  itself  to  the  crowd  as  the  only  possible  thing. 

Yes,  this  poor  undersized  watery-eyed  George  has  forgotten  that 
he  is  a  man.  He  is  nothing  but  a  waiter.  All  day,  every  day,  for 
fifteen  years,  he  has  answered  hastily,  ineffectually,  deprecatingly, 
to  the  cry  of  “Waiter,  Waiter,  Waiter!”  Perhaps  he  will  answer  to 
this  cry  now.  Perhaps  so  his  life  may  be  saved.  He  may  be  spared  to 
flourish  napkins,  pile  up  plates,  add  up  petty  bills  for  yet  a  little  while 
longer. 

“Oh,  all  of  you — ”  cries  this  intuitive  one,  “shout  ‘Waiter!  Waiter! 
Waiter!’  Wake  up  this  waiter  from  his  death-sleep.” 

Far  away  to  each  end  of  the  street  stretches  the  crowd,  it  over¬ 
flows  neighboring  alleys,  crams  the  roofs,  perches  in  every  window. 

A  vast  cry  issues  from  all  this  multitude  of  throats  as  from  a 
single  man.  Whole  streets,  a  parish  almost,  iseem  to  be  shouting  one 
refrain. 

“Waiter!  Waiter!  Waiter!  Waiter!  Wake  up!” 

The  flames  give  a  mighty  serpent’s  hiss  as  they  reach  the  fresh 
material  of  the  topmost  floor  where  this  sleep-drowned  George  is, 
then  burst  into  a  fan  of  fire.  Smoke  hides — for  an  instant — the 
attic  window  from  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  in  the  street.  Then,  as  the 
flames  crouch  down,  preparing  for  another  spring,  the  little  window  is 
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viewed  again,  and  in  it  is  framed  a  face — watery-eyed,  blanched  with 
terror  and  sleep — but  yet  almost  a  pathetic  blank. 

“There  he  is!”  cry  a  thousand — two  thousand  throats — the  throats 
of  all  who  can  see.  “Jump,  man,  jump  for  your  life!” 

The  blanket-holders  sway  in  readiness. 

Then  all  the  tumult  dies  into  silence.  Somehow  it  reaches  the 
outskirts  that  George  is  at  the  window.  But  nowr  above  the  roar  of 
the  burning  building  carries  the  voice  of  the  intuitive  one  to  George 
overhead,  gazing  perplexedly,  deprived  of  the  powder  of  action. 

“Waiter,  be  quick.  How  often  are  we  to  tell  you  ?” 

“I’m  being  quick  as  I  can,  sir,”  replies  George,  “I  only  just  heard 
you  calling.” 

In  the  distance  is  heard  the  rapid  jangling  of  a  bell, — tang-a-lang, 
tang-a-lang,  tang-a-lang.  The  crowd  divides  in  anticipation.  The 
engines  and  the  escape  are  coming.  Unless  George  jumps,  though, 
they  will  be  too  late  to  save  him. 

Perhaps  even  the  intuitive  one  is  wrong  for  once.  Perhaps  this  is, 
after  all,  the  first  chance  that  poor,  undersized  George  the  waiter  has 
ever  had.  The  fire  springs  up  once  more  and  great  columns  of  smoke 
hide  again  the  attic  window. 

George  clutches  at  his  throat  and  falls  back  into  the  room.  Some 
One  else  has  called  George  the  Waiter — One  whose  call  cannot  be 
disobeyed. 

Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  the  Waiter’s  Paradise  where  poor  tired 
Waiters  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still  and  be  waited  upon  all  day 
long — perhaps  to  the  one  perpetual  sleep,  a  sleep  deeper  than  any  he 
has  slept  yet. 


A  STORMY  NIGHT. 


TONIGHT  when  stars  are  shut  away 
And  winds  blow  high, 

When  nothing  shows  but  gray 
Across  the  sky 
I  want  to  say  a  prayer 
For  those  who  have  no  folks  around 
To  tuck  them  in  or  care 
When  they  are  bad. 

Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins. 


HOW  BEAUTY  AND  LABOR  ARE  INTER¬ 
WOVEN  IN  THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF  JAPAN:  BY 
M.  L.  WAKEMAN  CURTIS 


E  HAVE  made  toil  an  ugly  thing  in  our  Western  civili¬ 
zation;  particularly  true  is  this  in  America.  We  have 
let  ourselves  grow  to  despise  work,  and  so  we  have 
come  to  disfigure  it.  We  speak  of  beauty  and  labor 
as  though  there  could  be  no  association  between  the 
two.  Just  as  we  speak  of  the  ornamental  as  remote 
from  the  practical,  a  workroom  means  to  us  a  bare, 
unbeautiful  place,  often  unsanitary,  a  place  to  hurry  from  and 
dislike.  Work  clothes  are  the  garments  of  disgrace,  inartistic,  to 
be  cast  off  in  our  moment  of  release  from  toil.  And  so  though 
much,  nay  most,  of  the  life  of  the  average  person  is  spent  in  working 
for  a  living,  it  is  lived  in  sordid  or  tawdry  or  squalid  surroundings, 
absolutely  unnecessary,  and  the  combined  result  of  lack  of  thought, 
Puritanism  and  the  kind  of  civilization  built  up  on  commercial  stand¬ 
ards. 

For  all  work  may  be  so  beautifully  done  that  its  immediate  envi¬ 
ronment  must  be  beautiful.  Where  a  nation  of  people  express  their 
highest  spiritual  attainment  through  an  art  or  craft,  the  workman 
will  inevitably  achieve  fitting  surroundings  for  his  toil,  and  all  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  laborer  himself  and  his  workroom  will  illustrate  the 
beauty  he  finds  in  his  own  soul  and  seeks  to  express  in  his  work. 

Japan  has  been  doing  this  for  centuries,  ages.  So  saturated  has 
the  nation  become  with  beauty  that  in  every  workshop,  prior  to  the 
last  decade,  in  every  group  of  workers,  there  was  beauty  of  composi¬ 
tion,  color  and  detail.  There  was  no  material  expression  that  was 
not  interesting.  The  people,  the  humblest  and  simplest,  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  beauty  that  they  loved  it  inevitably.  If  an  artist 
today  paints  workmen  in  our  factories,  department  shops,  sweat¬ 
shops,  it  is  the  implicit  understanding  of  his  art  which  makes  the 
scenes  interesting  and  significant;  but  every  painting  of  Japanese 
life  has  charm  in  two  ways,  because  of  the  artist  and  because  of  the  life. 

Before  Western  civilization  touched  Japan,  one  did  not  find  the 
workmen  secluded  inevitably  in  workshops.  A  man  did  his  exquisite 
daily  task  wherever  it  was  most  interesting,  most  pleasant  for  him 
to  do  it, — on  the  porch  of  his  home,  out  in  his  little  miniature  garden, 
in  the  room  where  he  lived.  The  daily  toil  of  life  was  not  shut  away 
from  the  daily  joy  of  life.  Labor  and  beauty  thus  became  com¬ 
pletely  interwoven  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  until  men,  women  and 
children  found  a  serene,  sincere  joy  in  work  for  the  production  of  art. 
Injhe  old  Japanese  houses  we  do  not  find  workrooms  and  playrooms, 
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we  do  not  even  find  schoolrooms,  separate  and  apart  from  life.  There 
seemed  to  be  one  purpose  which  welded  every  phase  of  life  together, 
and  that  was  the  expression  of  the  soul  of  man,  what  we  nowadays 
call  individuality,  in  whatever  labor  his  life  was  given  to,  and  the 
painting  of  pictures,  the  writing  of  poems,  the  building  of  houses,  the 
embroidering  of  tapestries,  all  expressed  the  interest  of  the  individual 
in  his  own  life. 

By  far  the  greatest  charm  of  Japan  and  her  people  lies  not  only 
in  the  fact  that  the  artists  know  the  secret  of  the  most  wonderful 
carvings,  castings,  wood  and  metal  work,  silken  brocades  and  tapes¬ 
tries,  exquisite  cloisonnes  and  porcelains,  things  for  the  fortunate 
few,  but  also  in  the  further  and  more  important  fact  that  the  daily  life 
of  the  poor  is  surrounded,  permeated,  interfused  by  taste  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Even  the  workmen  in  their  gardens  and  homes  are  daily 
using  tasteful  domestic  implements  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
thought  and  needs  of  the  people. 

The  design  and  proportions  of  the  humblest  houses,  exteriors 
and  interiors,  are  settled  for  all  time  by  certain  rules  of  harmony;  the 
dress  of  the  peasant  is  not  left  to  possibly  hideous  individual  caprice, 
but  follows  established  canons  of  color,  cut  and  usage;  the  garden, 
however  small,  the  fence  or  paling  that  walls  it  in,  the  roof  over  the 
well,  over  the  gate,  the  great  lantern  that  hangs  by  the  door,  the  bucket 
in  which  water  is  fetched  and  the  bamboo  dipper  from  which  it  is 
poured,  the  bronze  brazier  for  coals,  the  tea  service;  all  these  and  a 
thousand  more  details  of  daily  life  are  arranged  according  to  a  pat¬ 
tern  which  may  be  very  old,  but  which  was  the  fruit  of  an  art  spirit 
both  instinctive  and  painstaking,  and  which,  as  a  result,  adds  immeas¬ 
urably  to  the  satisfaction  of  life. 

And  yet  Japanese  craftsmen,  while  holding  hard  by  tradition, 
have  not  failed  to  add  to  their  wrork  the  subtle  touch  of  personality. 
In  the  motifs  of  their  delicately  impressionistic  and  symbolical  de¬ 
signs  are  constantly  seen  their  reverence  for  the  early  masters,  and  as 
constantly  is  perceived  the  individual  variation  wdiich  prevents  each 
piece  of  work  from  having  a  duplicate. 

UP  TO  the  time  when  the  Japanese  began  to  be  evilly  influenced 
by  our  Western  commercial  civilization,  the  innate  taste  of 
the  Japanese  worker,  no  matter  what  the  medium  in  which 
he  wrought,  seemed  to  be  unerring.  But  since  he  has  listened  to  the 
distracting,  imperative  voice  from  over  seas  and  consented  to  adopt 
the  factory  method,  his  standards  have  become  confused,  and  one 
finds  him  less  often  absorbed  in  his  own  poetical  thoughts  of  The 
Jewel  in  the  Clouds,  The  Spray  of  the  Sea,  The  Wind  among  the 
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WHEN  THE  TWILIGHT  BATS  ARE 
FLITTING”  :  BY  HOKUSAI. 


FORMERLY  THE  DAILY  TOIL 
OF  LIFE  WAS  NOT  SHUT  AWAY 
FROM  THE  DAILY  JOY  OF  LIFE  I 
LABOR  AND  BEAUTY  THUS 
BECAME  COMPLETELY  INTER¬ 
WOVEN  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  UNTIL  MEN,  WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN  FOUND  A  SE¬ 
RENE,  SINCERE  JOY  IN  WORK 
FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ART, 
AND  WHERE  WORK  BECOMES 
AN  EXPRESSION  OF  INTEREST 
IN  LIFE  IT  CAN  NEVER  TAKE 
ON  THE  ASPECT  OF  SORDID¬ 
NESS  OR  UGLINESS,  WHICH  IS 
SEEN  SO  FREQUENTLY  IN  THE 
MODERN  PHASES  OF  OUR 
WESTERN  CIVILIZATION. 


IN  THE  OLD  JAPANESE 
HOUSES  WE  DO  NOT  FIND 
WORKROOMS  AND  PLAY¬ 
ROOMS  SEPARATE  :  WHAT¬ 
EVER  LABOR  A  MAN’S 
LIFE  WAS  GIVEN  UP  TO, 
WHETHER  THE  PAINTING 
OF  PICTURES,  WRITING  OF 
POEMS  OR  THE  EMBROIDER¬ 
ING  OF  TAPESTRIES,  IT 
WAS  USUALLY  DONE  MOST 
HAPPILY  AND  INTEREST¬ 
EDLY  IN  SOME  ROOM  OF 
THE  HOME.  APPARENTLY 
IN  THIS  OLD  LIFE  OF 
JAPAN  WORK  WAS  AN 
ESSENTIAL  PART  OF  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  EVERY  MEM¬ 
BER  OF  THE  FAMILY  :  AS 
SOON  AS  A  CHILD  COULD 
TODDLE  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE 
HE  WAS  TAUGHT  TO  WORK. 


BEFORE  WESTERN  CIVIL¬ 
IZATION  TOUCHED  JAPAN 
ONE  DID  NOT  FIND  THE 
WORKMEN  SECLUDED  IN¬ 
EVITABLY  in  work¬ 
shops:  MEN  DID  THEIR 
EXQUISITE  DAILY  TASK 
WHEREVER  IT  WAS  MOST 
INTERESTING,  MOST 
PLEASANT  FOR  THEM  TO 
DO  IT,  POSSIBLY  IN  THE 
ROOMS  WHERE  THEY 
LIVED :  TO  WORK  IN  THE 
RIGHT  SENSE  IS  TO  CRE¬ 
ATE.  AND  TO  CREATE  IS 
TO  EXPRESS  THE  UTMOST 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  TRUTH  : 
THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  FEEL 
IN  THE  WORKING  LIVES 
OF  THE  JAPANESE  PEO¬ 
PLE. 


WHERE  A  NATION  OF 
PEOPLE  EXPRESS  THEIR 
SPIRITUAL  ATTAINMENT 
THROUGH  AN  ART  OR  A 
CRAFT,  THE  WORKMAN 
WILL  INEVITABLY  ACHIEVE 
FITTING  SURROUNDINGS 
FOR  HIS  TOIL,  AND  ALL 
UNCONSCIOUSLY  THE  LA¬ 
BORER  AND  HIS  WORKROOM 
WILL  ILLUSTRATE  THE 
BEAUTY  HE  SEEKS  AND 
EXPRESSES  IN  HIS  WORK  : 
THE  PEOPLE  AT  WORK  IN 
JAPAN  ARE  THE  SUBJECTS 
OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  OF  THE  JAP¬ 
ANESE  PAINTINGS  OF  BOTH 
THE  OLD  AND  THE  MODERN 
SCHOOLS. 


WORKERS  IN  WOOD  AND 
IN  BAMBOO  OFTEN  ACCOM¬ 
PLISH  THE  ENTIRE  PROC¬ 
ESS  OF  THEIR  CRAFT  IN 
TINY  ROOMS  OPEN  TO  THE 
SiREET,  AND  TO  THE  PASS¬ 
ERBY  THE  EFFECT  IN  COLOR 
AND  COMPOSITION  IS  OF  A 
BEAUTIFUL  OLD  JAPANESE 
PRINT  THOUGHT  OUT  AND 
DREAMED  OF  BY  SOME  AR¬ 
TISTIC  DESIGNER.  IT  IS 
BECAUSE  THESE  PEOPLE 
DO  NOT  DESPISE  WORK 
THAT  THEY  HAVE  NEVER 
DISFIGURED  IT  :  WORK  IS 
TO  THEM  A  MEANS  TO  A 
BEAUTIFUL  END,  AND  THEY 
MAKE  THE  PATHWAY  TO 
THE  END  ALSO  BEAUTIFUL. 


IN  WANDERING  OVER 
JAPAN  EVERYWHERE  ONE 
STUMBLES  UPON  SOME  DE¬ 
LIGHTFUL  ARTISAN,  A 
FEW  APPRENTICES  SUR¬ 
ROUNDING  HIM  IN  HIS 
PLAIN,  STRAW-THATCHED 
TOY  HOUSE,  WORKING  HAP¬ 
PILY  IN  THE  OLD  WAY, 
THE  TOY  HOUSE,  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  IN  ITS  WAY,  PERFECT 
IN  ITS  SCHEME  OF  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE,  THE  COSTUMES 
OF  THE  MEN  INTERESTING 
IN  LINE  AND  COLOR  AND 
SUITED  TO  THEIR  OCCUPA¬ 
TION,  THE  VERY  METHOD 
OF  THEIR  WORK  EXPRESS¬ 
ING  A  DISTINCT  BEAUTY  OF 
MOTION. 


WHEREVER  A  MAN  DESIRES 
TO  WORK  IN  JAPAN, 
THERE  HE  ERECTS  HIS  AP¬ 
PARATUS;  A  MANUFAC¬ 
TURER  OF  SILK  OFTEN 
SETS  UP  HIS  LOOM  OUT  IN 
THE  STREET  AND  MAKES 
OF  HIMSELF  AND  THE 
PROCESS  OF  REELING  A 
MOST  PICTURESQUE  AND 
ARTISTIC  SCENE  :  AND 
EVERYWHERE  STILL  THE 
DAILY  LIFE  OF  THE  POOR 
IS  SURROUNDED,  PERME¬ 
ATED  AND  INTERFUSED  BY 
TASTE  AND  REFINEMENT 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  BEAUTY 
OF  DAILY  LABOR. 


THE  JAPANESE  CRAFTS¬ 
MEN  WHILE  HOLDING 
HARD  BY  TRADITION  DO 
NOT  FAIL  TO  ADD  TO 
THEIR  WORK  THE  SUBTLE 
TOUCH  OF  PERSONALITY  : 
THIS  IS  TRUE  EVEN  IN  SO 
SIMPLE  AN  OCCUPATION 
AS  PIPE-  MAKING:  ONE 
FINDS  REVERENCE  FOR  THE 
OLD  MASTERS  AND  INDI¬ 
VIDUAL  VARIATION.  ALSO 
IN  OLD  JAPAN  THERE  WAS 
NEVER  ANY  SEPARATION 
OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  : 
THE  ARTISTS  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  KINGDOM  WERE 
CRAFTSMEN,  AND  THE 
CRAFTSMEN,  CREATORS. 


A  MOST  INTERESTING 
SCENE  IN  JAPAN  IS  A 
SAWMILL  RUN  BY  MAN 
POWER,  THE  MEN  PRACTI¬ 
CALLY  STRIPPED.  REVEAL¬ 
ING  SPLENDID  BODIES. 
FINELY  ATHLETIC,  WITH 
INTERESTING  NOTES  OF 
COLOR  IN  THE  SASHES 
ABOUT  THE  WAIST  AND 
THE  BANDAGES  ABOUT  THE 
HEAD  :  SO  THOROUGHLY 
ARE  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY 
UNDERSTOOD  IN  JAPAN 
THAT  ONE  IS  CONSCIOUS 
OF  GRACE  OF  MOTION  IN 
THE  MOST  “COMMON” 
PEOPLE  AT  THEIR  TASKS. 
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Grasses,  The  Insect  that  Laughs,  expressed  in  a  rare  combination 
of  the  gently  illusive  with  the  vividly  realistic. 

The  underlying  harmonies  which  have  in  the  past  surrounded  the 
Japanese  in  landscape,  architecture,  dress  or  homeliest  domestic 
furniture,  must  have  contributed  more  than  the  Occidental  mind  may 
guess  to  the  fastidious  taste  and  exquisite  facility  which  have  come 
down  from  a  line  of  forefathers,  each  of  whom  spent  his  life  in  the 
same  practice  and  endeavor,  until  the  hand  of  the  craftsman  was 
able  to  work  intuitively  and  without  model.  In  that  land  of 
poets  is  still  the  wondering  reproach:  “I  showed  the  Westerner  my 
treasures,  but  he  does  not  even  know  what  to  admire!” 

The  instant,  instinctive  taste,  as  well  as  the  profound  love  of 
beauty,  is  not  likely  to  die  immediately  among  those  workmen,  whose 
blood-heritage  it  is,  although,  certainly,  we  have  long  been  doing  all 
we  know  how  to  destroy  it.  In  so  commercial  and  non-artistic  a 
porcelain  district  as  Nagoya  I  saw  a  big  roomful  of  men  working  in 
clay,  hastily  copying  in  quantities  pieces  that  were  to  go,  in  a  shipload, 
to  fill  an  order  in  England.  I  paused  beside  a  man  who  was  finishing 
soap  dishes.  On  each  cover,  before  it  went  to  be  baked,  he  was 
adding  the  knob  by  which  it  could  be  lifted,  that  on  the  European 
model  before  him  was  utterly  without  sentiment,  less  gracious  of 
shape  than  a  freshly  digged  onion  or  potato.  With  a  few  slight, 
quick  touches,  seemingly  as  unthinking  as  a  machine,  he  was  yet 
doing  more  than  was  required — he  was  causing  each  knob,  as  it  passed 
under  his  hands,  to  take  the  look  of  a  half-opened  bud,  a  faint  hint 
of  a  leaf  being  also  quickly  modeled  in  the  “biscuit”  beneath  it. 

• 

FORTUNATELY,  the  factory  method  has  not  yet  become  uni¬ 
versal.  In  wandering  over  the  country,  everywhere  one  stumbles 
upon  some  delightful  artisan,  a  few  apprentices  surrounding 
him  in  his  plain,  straw-thatched  toy  house,  who,  with  an  unspoiled, 
two-centuries-ago  mind,  still  works  happily  in  the  old  way,  much 
more  intent  on  the  mode  of  his  fashioning  than  on  the  probable  fi¬ 
nancial  results.  In  the  outskirts  of  Yokohama  I  found  a  gold-lac- 
querer  who  was  a  master  of  his  craft.  I  crossed  his  tiny  garden,  set 
thick  with  bamboo  and  blossoming  camelias,  went  through  the  bare, 
scrupulously  clean  lower  room,  climbed  the  steep,  narrow  stairway, 
and  found  above,  in  several  rooms  wide  open  to  the  balcony  and  to 
the  garden,  the  whole  family  at  work. 

They  brought  out  for  my  appreciation  in  various  stages  of  com¬ 
pletion  several  treasures  from  the  drying  room,  and  explained  the 
whole  process.  In  those  immaculate  rooms,  set  in  that  leafy  greenery, 
there  was  no  dust  to  mar  the  work.  It  took  months  of  polishing,  of 
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drying  and  repolishing,  over  and  over,  to  finish  any  piece;  in  the  old 
days,  still  more  time  was  given.  At  the  time  the  family  were  at  work 
on  a  pair  of  sumptuous  doors,  about  five  feet  high,  done  to  order  for 
a  wall  cabinet  in  the  house  of  an  American  millionaire,  facsimiles 
of  some  of  the  beautiful  old  work  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Nikko, 
the  old  father  drawing  the  designs  on  a  set  of  trays,  the  youngest  son, 
three  years  old,  gravely,  patiently  rubbing  and  polishing  with  his 
silken  baby  palm  some  work  just  at  that  stage  where  no  other  known 
process  could  give  it  the  same  perfection. 

The  designs  on  the  trays,  eight  or  ten  of  the  latter,  were  simply 
the  vigorous,  resourceful  tai  fish,  so  admired  for  the  sturdy  virtues  it 
typifies.  The  original  drawing  of  that  design  was  a  tai  perfectly 
done  two  hundred  years  ago  by  an  old  master.  The  gold-lacquerer 
knew  it  by  heart,  every  line,  every  curve,  every  expression  of  it,  so 
that  he  drew  from  memory,  without  model  or  copy,  a  certain, 
particular  swimming  fish,  with  just  a  hint  of  wave,  river  current,  float¬ 
ing  water-weed;  yet  was  there  no  set,  machinelike  work,  for  the  mar¬ 
vel  of  it  was,  while  there  seemed  no  perceptible  deviation  from  the 
original,  perfect  fish  of  the  old  master,  there  were  subtle  touches, 
nuances  of  atmosphere,  by  which  every  tray  was  made  fresh  and 
individual.  Surely  it  took  a  master  of  his  craft  to  vary  so  much  in 
expression  while  he  varied  so  little  in  thought! 

Just  outside  the  same  town,  in  a  house  which  preserves  and  re¬ 
veres  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  art,  I  saw  cloisonne  being  made 
in  the  same  patient,  painstaking  way.  Two  little  residences  had  been 
thrown  together  behind  the  one  bamboo  paling,  that  the  more  ap¬ 
prentices  and  workmen  might  be  gathered  there,  for  this  was  really 
a  “factory,”  or  called  itself  so,  and  a  large  output  must  be  constantly 
hastened  along.  In  a  tiny  workshop  a  few  men  hammered  out  by 
hand  the  copper  vases  and  plaques  which  were  to  receive  the  enamel. 
In  a  pleasant  room,  its  outer  wall  pushed  away  so  that  one  whole  side 
was  open  to  the  pine  and  cherry-blossom  garden,  sat  two  artists,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  drawing,  in  India  ink,  free  hand  and  without 
model,  beautiful,  flowery  designs  upon  the  finished  copper  vases. 
One  design,  it  was  explained,  was  called  “The  Three  Seasons”  and 
represented,  with  its  glad  profusion  of  birds  and  blossoms,  the  joyous 
spirit  of  out-of-door  life  during  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 

In  the  next  room,  a  large  one,  a  number  of  young  men  were 
arranging,  with  their  delicate,  taper  finger  tips,  with  pincers  and  with 
the  help  of  glue,  a  raised  outline  of  silver  wire  along  every  India  ink 
line  the  artists  had  traced  on  the  copper  vases,  plates,  buckles  and 
parasol  handles.  Other  men,  at  the  next  step,  took  the  articles,  and 
with  an  enamel  paste  made  of  finely  ground  stones  and  other  sub- 
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stances,  filled  each  little  cell  thus  outlined  by  silver  wire;  then  a 
little  dab  of  color,  red,  maybe,  where  a  peony  petal  was  to  be,  green 
where  the  leaf  was,  black  in  the  shadow,  white  in  the  high  light,  pale 
yellow,  possibly,  or  dark  blue,  for  the  body  of  the  vase.  When  this 
thin,  first  coat  had  been  applied,  the  piece  was  sent  away  for  a  slow 
firing,  a  careful,  prolonged  manipulating  taking  days  to  finish.  After 
came  a  second  coating  of  enamel,  each  cell  receiving  its  own  right 
color,  and  a  second  firing.  This  must  be  repeated  again  and  again  for 
weeks  and  even  months,  until  the  final  firing  and  cooling  have  been 
completed. 

When  the  last  firing  is  safely  over  still  remain  weeks  of  polishing 
with  pumice  and  under  running  water,  for  the  vase  now  has  a  rough, 
uneven  surface,  blotched  here  and  there  with  dull  colors,  the  silver 
wires  being  buried  and  hidden  in  the  bulging  mass  that  is  as  yet  the 
surface.  But  that  long,  patient  polishing!  By  it  nothing  less  than 
a  miracle  is  wrought. 


I  SAW  in  wood  carving  done  by  those  nature  lovers,  so  difficult 
and  nice  an  achievement  as  the  portrayal  of  a  waterfall,  with  little 
birds  flying  through  the  mist  and  spray  that  arose  from  it.  In  one 
shop  was  a  tray  or  plaque  of  wood  the  dark  color  of  bog  oak,  with  a 
great  moon  and  the  reflection  of  the  moon  on  a  carven  river,  wonder¬ 
fully  done  in  silver  inlay.  The  felicitous  symbolism  that,  once  fully 
appreciated,  in  a  few  touches  gives  you  a  swift  river  current  with  maple 
leaves  floating  adown,  or  a  storm  wave  breaking  in  foam  and  spray 
against  a  rocky  shore,  or  a  garden  with  the  movement,  sound  and 
color  as  well  as  the  flowers  and  tree-forms  of  midsummer,  adds  an 
enjoyment  beyond  words  to  the  possibilities  of  decorative  and  domestic 
art.  The  perpetual  exhibition  that  is  Japan  leaves  one  in  doubt  as 
to  just  where  the  line  is  drawn  between  the  artist’s  thought  and  the 
craftsman’s  hand,  or  one  becomes  convinced  that  the  craftsmen  are 
themselves  all  artists. 

In  one  village  I  saw  an  ordinary  little  boy  sitting  in  a  doorway, 
not  whittling  a  stick,  as  he  might  have  been  doing  with  us,  but  em¬ 
broidering  chrysanthemums  on  a  great  square  of  satin.  True,  the 
outlines  were  stamped  on  the  fabric,  stretched  in  its  frame  before 
him,  but  without  supervision  or  model  he  was  filling  them  in  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  sweet  will,  all  in  exquisitely  shaded  golds  and  browns 
and  pinks.  As  I  stood  and  stared  he  laughed  at  me,  looking  per¬ 
fectly  happy.  I  went  away  thinking: 

“  In  a  country  of  unheard-of  things,  where  babies  contentedly  work 
at  polishing  lacquer,  where  little  boys  can  embroider  party  frocks, 
where  a  workman  gratuitously  adds  beautifying  touches  to  the  task 
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lie  accomplishes— is  it  not  heartrending  that,  instead  of  trying  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  such  toilers  as  these,  we  should  do  so  much  to  vitiate 
and  spoil  it  ?” 

Left  to  themselves,  these  workers  are  so  patient,  they  have  so 
much  time!  In  a  furniture  factory,  near  the  door,  I  saw  a  lad  sitting 
with  fine  emery  cloths,  industriously  smoothing  the  corner  of  a  box 
or  coffer.  Duly  dyed  on  the  back  of  his  coat  was  the  sea-horse 
which  is  the  trade-symbol  of  workers  in  wood.  When  I  came  back 
that  way,  half  an  hour  later,  he  was  still  carefully  at  work  on  the  same 
corner  of  the  same  coffer.  I  did  not  wonder  it  was  as  near  perfection 
as  the  hand  of  man  could  make  it. 

Practically  every  village  in  Japan  is  the  seat  of  some  special, 
characteristic  industry,  each  carried  on  in  an  individual  way  by 
separate  families  in  their  simple  and  narrow  homes,  and  each 
family  and  each  member  working  in  some  little  touch  of  indi¬ 
viduality.  The  town  may  be  famous  only  for  a  tupenny,  coarse  straw 
work;  for  a  particular  sort  of  wood-inlay;  for  a  queer  little  orna¬ 
mental  owl  dangling  from  a  stick  and  made  of  the  thistles  that  grow 
by  the  wayside;  for  a  white  enamel  work  done  with  powdered  egg¬ 
shells, — whatever  it  is,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  tasteful  trifle,  and  ever 
after  it  is  pleasant  to  the  collector  to  hear  from  the  knowing  ones: 
“Ah,  you  have  been  in  Kawasaki,  for  you  have  its  fan  with  a 
whistle  in  the  handle,”  or,  “How  long  were  you  in  Nikko ?  I  see 
you  have  a  cherry  lacquer  tray  with  the  bark  on,”  or,  “  When  did  you 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Nara,  to  get  the  little  Buddha-shrine  and  the 
ivory  deer?”  and  so  on. 

ALONG  chapter  would  be  needed  to  describe  Japan’s  modern 
work  in  dyed,  painted,  embroidered  and  brocaded  silks  and 
crepes.  Past  all  praise  is  the  boldness  of  design,  with  the 
finish  and  delicacy  of  her  needlework  “pictures.”  One  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  Kyoto,  to  appearance  a  villager’s  plain  dwelling,  turns 
out  marvels  in  tapestry  and  v'oven  sketches,  often  historical  scenes, 
charmingly  colored.  Yet  in  exhibiting,  this  craftsman  cares  noth¬ 
ing  about  his — or  rather,  her — name,  sinks  all  under  the  label, 
“Silk  Weavers’  Guild  of  Kyoto,”  and  if  you  had  never  gone  in  a  fly¬ 
ing  ’rik’sha  to  that  quaint  little  farmhouse,  you  might  think  these 
things — which  you  instantly  recognize— were  made  in  some  great 
place  noisy  wuth  much  whirring  machinery. 

Many  of  these  workers  have  names  wmrthy  to  be  known  in  every 
land,  yet  they  seem  to  go  their  several  and  glorious  wrays — with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions — in  the  most  complete  carelessness  of  that  con¬ 
sideration.  At  least,  1  have  found  many  rare  things  shown  under  a 
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label  in  the  Japanese  tongue  and  character,  and  when  I  have  gone, 
keenly  expectant,  for  an  interpreter  and  a  pencil,  have  discovered 
myself  confronted  by  such  reading  as,  “This  is  the  work  of  the  Weav¬ 
ers’  Guild  of  Kyoto-fu,”  or  “This  is  exhibited  by  the  Lacquer  Guild 
of  Kanaga wa-ken . ’ ’  It  is  a  country  where  the  guild  idea  is  far  older 
and  better  understood  than  is  the  thought  of  individualism.  The 
difficulty  I  encountered  in  getting  a  list  of  those  of  her  sons  to  whom 
the  Island  Kingdom  herself  had  awarded  first  and  second  medals 
was  exceedingly  interesting,  for  it  illustrated  a  fundamental  difference 
in  point  of  view  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  showed  some 
artists  largely  content  to  do  their  work  for  the  joy  in  it. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  full  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and 
beauty  of  things  Japanese  comes  only  to  him  who  is  in  the  secret  as 
to  how  those  things  have  been  made.  If  one  has  looked  at  the  gentle, 
poetical  old  silversmith,  absorbed  in  his  deft  creations;  if  one  has 
seen  the  sunny  little  rooms,  set  in  leafy  gardens  silent  and  remote, 
where  painters  and  designers  love  to  work;  if  one  has  stood  by  the 
wheel  of  the  potter  to  mark  miracles  as  they  grow;  if  one  has  wan¬ 
dered  where  care  and  labor,  step  by  step,  week  after  week,  are  ex¬ 
pended  on  each  separate  effort  and  attempt ;  if  one  has  noticed  every¬ 
where  the  simple  pleasure  as  well  as  the  sound  taste  of  the  craftsman, 
— both  bequeathed  him  by  a  long  line  of  ancestors,— one  comes  to 
understand  and  value  the  individual  character  not  yet  gone  out  of  the 
handiwork  in  country  village  and  in  city  suburb  and  by-street. 


Courtesy  of  G.  T.  Marsh,  Esq. 


“the  plowman”:  carving  on  an  ivory 

TUSK  :  BY  NAKAGAWA  RINYAI. 
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SECRET  OF  THE  OLD-WORLD  CHARM  OF 
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OUEN,  which  is  richer  in  Gothic  remains  than  any 
other  city  in  France,  is  often  called  “the  City  of  the 
Three  Cathedrals”  because  of  its  three  marvelous 
churches,  Notre  Dame,  Saint-Ouen  and  Saint-Maclou. 
As  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  spent  itself  most 
lavishly  on  the  beautifying  of  sacred  edifices,  these 
naturally  represent  the  highest  achievements  of  Gothic 
art  found  within  the  city,  but  the  town  itself  shows  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  beauty,  spirituality  and  also  the  grotesqueness  of  Mediaeval 
architecture;  the  public  buildings,  dwellings  and  even  the  planning 
of  the  streets  reflecting  the  very  essence  of  the  strange  charm  which 
characterized  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Notre  Dame,  the  Cathedral  proper,  is  a  mountainous  pile  of  roofs, 
gables,  pyramids,  turrets,  towers  and  spires,  a  bizarre  mingling  of  the 
Gothic  of  several  periods.  And  yet  it  is  so  clearly  an  example  of 
gradual,  unforced  growth,  so  palpably  vital  and  organic,  that  no  trace 
of  presumption  attaches  to  the  title  of  “Masters  of  the  Living  Stone” 
assumed  by  its  Norman  architects, — the  men  who  poured  their  very 
lives  into  the  building.  The  annals  of  Rouen  tell  us  that  the  work¬ 
man  who  founded  the  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral,  called  la  cloche 
dCAmboise,  died  of  joy.  No  wonder.  To  have  given  voice  to  so 
mighty  an  organism  must  have  been  very  like  giving  a  voice  to  all  that 
man  could  conceive  of  the  Eternal  and  Infinite. 

The  Cathedral  naturally  is  the  mightiest  of  all  the  links  that  bind 
Rouen  to  the  past.  It  is  an  open  book  in  which  is  inscribed  the 
development  of  the  religious  ideal  throughout  the  middle  centuries, 
an  epitome  in  stone  of  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  the  younger 
world.  A  great  part  of  its  historic  value  arises  from  the  many  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  extended  the  building  of  it  over  many  generations. 
As  if  it  were  a  part  of  its  mission  to  illustrate  the  connection  between 
“baptism  with  water  and  with  fire”  and  “baptism  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  or  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  adversity  as  a  preparation  for 
sanctity.  Providence  assigned  it  a  long  and  tragic  misunderstanding 
with  the  elements;  turning  it  over  as  a  plaything  to  flames  and  hurri¬ 
canes,  which  repeatedly  wrecked  it  as  wantonly  as  mischievous  chil¬ 
dren  wreck  the  toy  house  they  have  built  of  blocks  or  cards. 

No  such  vicissitudes  have  attended  the  career  of  Saint-Ouen. 
This  church  was  not  of  slow  growth  like  the  Cathedral,  but  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  single  man,  l’Abbe  Roussel  Marc  d’Argent.  When  the 
church  was  begun  the  good  abbe  established  himself  in  a  hill  manor, 
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from  the  windows  of  which  he  could  watch  the  progress  of  its  building 
day  by  day,  and  he  devoted  all  the  remaining  energies  of  his  life  to  the 
direction  of  this  sacred  enterprise.  Saint-Ouen  was  not  completed 
until  long  after  the  abbe’s  death,  but  the  later  additions  to  it  were 
built  in  conformity  with  the  spirit,  and  in  most  cases  with  the  letter, 
of  his  plan.  Thanks  to  this  unity  of  purpose,  Saint-Ouen  is  as  simple, 
homogeneous,  balanced  and  symmetrical  in  design  as  the  Cathedral 
is  capricious  and  chaotic;  as  perfect  an  example  of  divine  order  as 
Notre  Dame  is,— -if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed, — of  divine  disorder. 
Less  crushing,  less  suggestive,  less  universal  perhaps  than  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  it  is  more  restful  and  satisfying  in  the  sense  it  gives  of  harmony 
and  completeness.  The  perfection  of  its  proportions  would  alone 
suffice  to  account  for  the  spell  it  exerts  over  the  beholder,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  lacking  in  exquisite  details.  Its  southern  portal,  known  as 
the  “Portail  des  Marmousets,”  from  the  numerous  images  of  mar¬ 
mosets  with  which  it  is  adorned,  compares  favorably  with  the  “Portail 
des  Libraires  ”  of  the  Cathedral,  and  its  central  tower,  which  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  octangular,  open-work,  filigreed  lantern,  terminating 
in  a  gallery,  is  generally  considered  the  most  beautiful  bit  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Rouen.  This  tower,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  an 
enormous  diadem,  is  currently  called  “David’s  Crown,”  and  when  it 
is  seen  under  the  level  lights  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  it  seems  to  flash 
with  jewels. 

Saint-Maclou,  the  third  of  the  principal  churches  of  Rouen,  is  a 
Cathedral  in  miniature,  but  it  yields  supremacy  to  the  others  only  in 
the  matter  of  size,  not  of  beauty.  Like  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris, 
it  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  a  masterpiece  of  that  florid  Gothic  which 
reconciles  order  and  fantasy,  one  of  those  architectural  jewels  which 
Alfred  de  Musset  pronounced  “worthy  to  be  kept  under  glass.”  It 
is  so  richly  and  delicately  chased  and  filigreed,  that  it  seems  rather 
to  have  come  from  the  hands  of  the  silversmith  than  to  be  the  work  of 
builders  in  stone,  and  for  some  subtle  reason — a  certain  sensuousness 
perhaps  that  scarcely  makes  for  righteousness, — the  general  tone  of 
its  beauty  is  less  Christian  than  pagan.  It  accords  ill  with  a  scriptural 
attitude  of  mind  and  evokes  visions  of  joyous  sprites  and  sylphs  rather 
than  of  ascetic  saints.  “If  the  fairies,  if  the  elves  and  gnomes,”  says 
Eugene  Noel,  a  Rouennais  whose  childhood  was  passed  under  its 
shadow,  “have  had  in  this  world  a  palace  or  temple,  this  is  it.” 

THE  civil  buildings  of  Rouen  are  scarcely  second  in  interest  to 
its  marvelous  ecclesiastical  monuments,  and  would  of  them¬ 
selves  make  notable  a  much  larger  city,  for  in  these  buildings 
the  true  Gothic  spirit  is  shown  to  almost  as  great  a  degree  as  in  the 
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churches.  Of  the  secular  Gothic  buildings  the  Palais  de  Justice  is 
even  more  prominent  than  is  any  one  of  the  three  principal  churches 
among  the  sacred  edifices,  for  it  is  without  question  the  most  perfect 
building  of  its  kind  in  France,  if  not  in  Europe.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Niirnberg  Rathhaus  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Brussels,  there 
is  hardly  anything  to  compare  with  it. 

The  Hotel  de  Bourgtheroulde,  now  occupied  by  the  Comptoir 
d'Escompts,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  sixteenth-century  transi¬ 
tional  style  at  its  best.  It  shows  almost  equally  the  leading  features 
of  the  Gothic  and  of  the  Renaissance;  being  notable,  aside  from  its 
exquisite  lines,  for  the  profusion  of  its  bas-reliefs,  which  include 
scriptural  scenes  and  historic  events  mingled  with  joyous  pagan 
pastorals, — blithe  idyls  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  illustrations 
for  Virgil  or  Theocritus.  Another  attractive  ensemble  is  given  by  the 
so-called  Tower  of  the  Great  Clock,  all  the  principal  elements  of 
which, — a  bell  tower,  an  arch,  a  clock  and  a  fountain, — -date  from 
different  periods.  The  fountain,  which  is  the  most  recent  of  its  four 
parts,  depicts  Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  “the  earth’s  white  daughter,” 
at  the  moment  when  their  union  is  effected. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  these  grandiose  relics  of  bygone  ecclesiastical 
and  municipal  splendor;  not  in  these  venerable  and  beautiful  churches, 
civic  buildings,  fountains  and  monuments,  that  we  find  the  unique 
and  irresistible  charm  of  Rouen.  Architectural  treasures  such  as 
these  are  found  in  almost  equal  measure  in  several  other  cities  of 
France.  The  peculiar  atmosphere  of  medievalism  that  we  find  in 
Rouen  depends  rather  upon  its  abundant  relics  of  private  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  the  quaintness  of  its  houses  and  streets  and  on  those 
relatively  unimportant  aspects  that,  taken  separately,  are  nothing,  but 
when  combined  into  a  whole  mean  everything.  Here  we  find  entire 
streets  of  tall,  taper-roofed,  deep-eaved  Gothic  houses  with  ragged 
fitful  sky  lines;  dim  streets  from  which  one  has  only  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
behold  towers  and  spires  of  well-nigh  celestial  grace  athwart  the  sky ; 
streets  that  lurch  and  dodge,  that  hesitate  and  double  on  themselves 
in  their  twisting  course;  streets  of  the  subtlest  tonality  from  which  the 
sky  is  seen  as  it  might  be  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  and  streets 
where, — the  substantial  burghers  having  departed,  poverty  and  crime 
have  taken  up  their  abode;  where  drunkards  and  vagabonds  revel 
and  rout,  while  behind  half-open  shutters  or  in  the  shelter  of  door¬ 
ways  sit  and  mumble  and  beckon,  even  at  midday,  the  blear-eyed 
women  who  wait.  Here  are  alleys  where  the  projecting  eaves  come  so 
close  together  that  they  seem  to  the  eye  actually  to  touch;  others 
where  the  opposing;  house  walls  are  so  distended  in  the  middle  that 
they  seem  likely  at  any  moment  to  crack  open  and  collapse:  and  still 
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THE  PECULIAR  AT¬ 
MOSPHERE  OF  ME¬ 
DIEVALISM  THAT  WE 
FIND  IN  ROUEN  DE¬ 
PENDS  RATHER  UPON 
THE  ABUNDANT  RO¬ 
MANCE  OF  PRIVATE 
LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES  AND  THE 
QUAINTNESS  OF  ITS 
HOUSES  AND  STREETS  I 
THIS  IS  CHARMINGLY 
SET  FORTH  IN  THE 
ACCOMPANYING  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPH  OF  THE  OLD 
HOUSE  IN  RUE  SAINT 
ROMAIN,  COUR  D’AL- 
BANE. 
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AN  EXQUISITE  BIT  OF 
MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  SIMPLER 
KIND  IS  SHOWN  IN 
THE  AITRES  DE  SA1NT- 
MACLOU  :  A  MOST 
INTERESTING  HALF¬ 
TIMBER  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WITH  A  PIC¬ 
TURESQUE  AND  REA¬ 
SONABLE  USE  OF 
WOOD  CARVING  ;  THE 
COLOR  OF  THE  OLD 
ROOFS  COMBINED 
WITH  THE  WEATH¬ 
ERED  WOOD  FURNISH 
A  PICTURE  OF  RARE 
BEAUTY. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
INTERESTING  OF  AR¬ 
CHITECTURAL  FEA¬ 
TURES  IN  THE  ME¬ 
DIAEVAL  TOWNS  OF 
FRANCE,  AND  GER¬ 
MANY,  TOO,  IS  THE 
WAY  IN  WHICH  THE 
HOUSES  OF  THE  PEO¬ 
PLE  CLUSTERED  ABOUT 
THE  FINE  OLD  CA¬ 
THEDRALS,  AND  AS 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE 
WAS  DOMINATED  BY 
ONE  IMPULSE,  THESE 
BUILDINGS  SEEM  AN 
APPROPRIATE  FINISH 
FOR  THE  TOWERING 
BEAUTY  OF  THE 
SPLENDID  CHURCHES. 


VIEW  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF 
SAINT-OUEN  AT  ROUEN. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SAINT-VINCENT  AT  ROUEN. 


HOTEL  BOURGTHEROULDE 
AT  ROUEN. 


HOME  OF  DIANA  OF 
POITIERS  AT  ROUEN. 


TOWER  AND  ENTRANCE  COURT  OF 
THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  AT  ROUEN. 


THE  GREAT  CLOCK 
TOWER  AT  ROUEN. 


AN  OLD  ROUEN  HOUSE  OF 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


A  PICTURESQUE  STREET 
IN  OLD  ROUEN. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  RUE 
SAINT-ROMAIN,  ROUEN. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  SAINT 
A  HAND  IN  ROUEN. 
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others  where  the  presence  of  supporting  cross  beams  shows  that  the 
danger  of  collapse  is  not  altogether  imaginary. 

HERE  are  houses  by  the  score,  by  the  hundred,  that  expose  their 
skeletons  to  the  public  view  as  do  the  paintings  of  Raffaelli; 
houses  with  weather-beaten,  ragged-edged  dormer  windows, 
huddling  chimney-pots,  and  twisted,  dislocated  chimneys;  houses 
with  roofs  so  fluid  and  undulating  that  they  seem  ready  to  break  and 
fly  away  in  spray  like  the  crests  of  billows ;  houses  with  peaked  gables 
that  stand  out  against  the  sky  as  firs  and  cypresses  stand  out  against 
a  rising  moon;  houses  in  which  each  “coving”  projects  over  the  one 
immediately  below  it  so  far  that  loitering  shoppers  are  as  perfectly 
sheltered  from  inclement  weather  as  they  would  be  by  an  arcade, — 
but  which  are  rather  intimidating  to  the  stranger  with  an  unarchi- 
tectural  eye;  houses  with  shapely  and  ornate  oriels  tessellated  with 
tiny  lozenge-shaped,  lead-set  panes  that,  under  certain  lights,  take  on 
the  color  and  charm  of  mosaics;  houses  with  comely  balconies,  ex¬ 
quisitely  wrought  balustrades  and  window  gratings;  houses  with  heavy 
paneled  doors  supported  by  primitive  wrought-iron  hinges  and  over¬ 
hung  by  swinging  signs;  houses  whose  fa9ades  have  canopied  niches 
from  which  the  saints  and  madonnas  have  fallen;  houses  bowed 
beneath  the  weight  of  years,  whose  timbers  are  contorted  and  de¬ 
formed  like  the  frame  of  a  worn-out  octogenarian ;  houses  with  toad¬ 
like  excrescences  and  the  paunches  of  aldermen;  and  houses  so 
irregularly  dropsical  and  so  drolly  bloated  that  they  appear  to  quiver 
and  sway  as  if  in  the  throes  of  an  earthquake. 

But  the  most  lovable  old  house  in  Rouen  is  the  Maison  de  la  rue 
Saint  Romain,  close  by  a  crumbling,  moss-grown  fountain,  not 
far  from  the  northern  portal  of  the  Cathedral.  Only  the  bolts  and 
steel  bands  with  which  it  has  been  pierced  and  cinctured  keep  it  from 
falling  into  the  street,  and  it  is  only  when  he  notices  these  safeguards 
that  the  passenger  is  reassured  as  to  the  safety  of  his  head.  Indeed, 
the  Maison  de  la  rue  St.  Romain  was  a  real  menace  to  pedestrians 
before  it  was  strengthened  by  these  supports.  Yet  it  is  not  quite 
deserted,  for  a  single  curtained  corner-window  in  the  second  story 
indicates  that  the  house  has  at  least  one  inhabitant,  although  its  shop- 
floor  windows  are  boarded  over  and  its  upper  windows  are  opaque  with 
a  thick  coating  of  dust. 

In  this  enchanting  old  city  we  find  not  only  streets  and  houses  that 
are  embodied  memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  inner  courts, 
humid,  mossy  and  peaceful  as  cloisters,  surrounded  by  balustraded 
corridors  that  are  approached  by  exquisite  spiral  latticed  stairways. 
In  these  courts  venerable  trees  stand  guard  over  ornate  stone  wells; 
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dismounted  mantelpieces,  rich  in  carving,  serve  for  benches;  dis¬ 
colored  statues  and  busts  lie  prone,  consoled  for  their  downfall  by  the 
ivy’s  embrace.  Doves  murmur  their  soft  notes  and  patriarchal  rooks 
hold  dusky  conclaves.  As  the  quarters  to  which  they  belong  have 
descended  in  social  scale,  these  courts  have  long  ceased  to  serve  their 
original  purpose  and  have  abdicated  their  original  pretensions.  But 
their  beauty  is  most  appealing  in  these  days  of  its  decay,  and  nowhere 
do  we  feel  more  vividly  the  spirit  of  the  past.  Most  singular  among 
them  all  is  l’Aitre  de  Saint-Maclou,  a  sixteenth  century  charnel-house 
replete  with  the  blood-curdling  beauty  of  the  “Dies  Irae,”  a  spot 
consummate  in  gruesomeness,  consecrated  to  broodings  over  death 
and  the  Judgment.  Here  is  the  most  complete  and  lugubrious  collec¬ 
tion  conceivable  of  carved  insignia  of  mortality, — spades,  picks, 
scythes,  hour-glasses,  mounds,  tombs,  funeral  crosses,  skeletons, 
skulls  and  tibias,  and  an  extraordinary  Dance  of  Death  (deemed 
worthy  of  a  two-volume  work  by  a  Rouen  antiquarian,  Henry  Lang- 
lois),  in  which  old  men  and  boys,  matrons  and  maidens,  merchants 
and  laborers,  masters  and  servants,  paupers  and  princes,  soldiers, 
judges,  apothecaries,  monks  and  bishops  are  pursued  by  grim  Death. 

ROUEN  owes  much  of  its  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  its  im¬ 
portance,  to  the  three  rivers  which  intersect  it, — the  Seine,  the 
Aublette  and  the  Eau  de  Robec.  The  Seine,  into  which  the 
English  threw  the  ashes  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
divides  Rouen  into  two  unequal  parts  and  makes  of  it  a  seaport. 
“Paris,  Rouen  and  Le  Havre,"  said  Napoleon,  “are  one  and  the  same 
city  of  which  the  Seine  is  the  main  street.’'  At  Rouen,  the  Seine  is 
studded  with  islands,  crowded  with  shipping,  traversed  by  several 
bridges  and  bordered  with  substantial  quays  on  which  may  be  ob¬ 
served  the  varied  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  products,  the  free 
ways  of  sailors,  and  the  heterogeneous  activity  that  constitute  the 
fascination  of  seaports  everywhere.  Up  stream,  La  Cote  Sainte 
Catherine  and  Bon  Secours  stand  over  against  the  city  much  as 
Arthur’s  Seat  stands  over  against  Edinburgh.  Down  stream  are  the 
heights  of  Canteleu  and  the  fat  pastures  of  Normandy. 

The  Aublette,  a  mere  rivulet  which  trickles  in  from  the  country 
across  a  market-garden  belt,  is  fringed  along  its  course  within  the 
town  by  the  tattered  backs  of  ancient,  neglected,  peaked-roofed 
houses,  whose  dark-gray  dilapidation  it  faithfully  mirrors.  By  moon¬ 
light  it  takes  on,  in  its  illuminated  stretches,  the  sheen  of  silk  or  the 
steelv  luster  of  polished  armor,  and  its  shadows  become  Cimmerian, 
and  "the  rusty,  weather-beaten  tenements  of  its  banks  might  pass 
for  palaces  of  eboiiy  and  ivory. 
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ARCHITECT  WHO  DESIGNS  HOUSES  TO  MEET 
THE  NEEDS  AND  EXPRESS  THE  QUALITIES 
OF  TODAY:  BY  FREDERICK  WALLICK 


JV IE  RICAN S  are  said  to  be  eminently  a  rational  people, 
therefore  it  is  but  natural  that  rational  architecture 
should  appeal  to  them  as  a  building  art  that  is  essential¬ 
ly  adapted  to  express  the  leading  tendency  of  national 
thought  and  character.  Rationality,  as  applied  to 
architectural  design,  means  simply  that  the  internal 
arrangement  shall  meet  precisely  the  purposes  for 
which  the  building  was  put  up,  and  that  the  plan  of  the  exterior  shall 
frankly  express  the  interior  arrangement  and  depend  for  its  beauty  and 
symmetry  upon  the  directness  of  its  response  to  the  demands  of 

utility.  It  is 
interesting  to 
see  how  this 
principle,  for 
the  most  part 
so  difficult  of 
application,  is 
making  head- 
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the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  American  architects  as  being 
the  one  element  of  vitality  that  will 
make  our  modern  architecture  an  honest  expression  of  the  life  and 
needs  of  the  present  day. 

Among  the  men  who  are  most  daring  and  independent  in  the 
application  not  only  of  rational  ideas  in  architecture  but  of  their 
own  individual  thought  in  design,  is  Mr.  Wilson  Eyre,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Eyre’s  originality  has  expressed  itself  through  many  phases  and 
may  be  considered  all  the  more  significant  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
been  strongly  tinc¬ 
tured  now  and  f 
again  by  one  or 
another  influence  h 

that  has  temporari¬ 
ly  appealed  to  him. 

By  this  means 
his  individuality, 
although  always 
dominant,  has  ac- 
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quired  a  certain  breadth  and  flex¬ 
ibility  that  is  impossible  to  the 
man  of  one  idea  who  closes  his 
mind  to  the  achievements  of  other 
men  and  other  times.  If  the  artist 
be  too  receptive,  his  power  to 
create  and  express  his  own 
thought  soon  vanishes,  but  where 
a  man  uses  the  achievements  of 
other  men  merely  for  the  widen¬ 
ing;  of  his  mental  hori- 
zon,  he  gains  power 
with  every  idea  that  he 
recognizes  and  admits 
to  a  place  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness  as  well  as 
with  every  one  that  he 
himself  evolves. 

Therefore,  we  see  in  Mr. 

Eyre’s  work  traces  of  impres¬ 
sions  he  has  received  from  time 
to  time,  as  well  as  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  his  own  conception 
of  the  building  art  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  In  one  phase,  the 
influence  of  England  was  very 
marked,  and  then  again  one 
sees  that  he  has  yielded  for  the 
time  being  to  the  charm  of  the 
Colonial  or  to  the  memories  of  beauty 
that  he  brought  from  a  childhood  spent 
among  the  palaces  and  formal  gardens 
of  Italy, — for  he  was  born  in  Florence 
and  did  not  come  to  this  country  until 
he  was  eleven  years  old.  Fortunately 
for  the  development  of  the  individual¬ 
ity  which  since  has  proven  so  strong, 

Mr.  Eyre’s  training  as  a  student  of  architecture  covered  a  period 
of  not  more  than  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  began 
practice  for  himself.  The  result  has  been  the  work  that  we  all  know, 
— the  building  chiefly  of  dwellings  which,  for  honesty  of  purpose, 
comfort  and  homelike  charm,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  this  country.  No  one  style  may  be  said  to 
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COTTAGE  ON  LEHMAN  ST.,  GERMANTOWN,  PA.  :  IT 
IS  INTERESTING  TO  NOTE  THE  CHARM  AND  INDI¬ 
VIDUALITY  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THIS  HOUSE, 
AS  IT  IS  THE  FIRST  ONE  DESIGNED  BY  MR.  EYRE. 
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THE  HOME  OF  MR.  THOMAS  SHIELDS 
CLARKE,  SCULPTOR,  AT  LENOX,  MASS. 


MR.  SEYMOUR  J.  HYDE. 


Wilson  Eyre,  Architect. 
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Second  Floor  Plan 


predominate  in  these  buildings,  yet  they  all 
express  the  individuality  of  Mr.  Eyre.  Natural¬ 
ly,  his  work  is  distinguished  by  insistence  that 
all  the  constructive  details  of  these  houses  shall 

exhibit  the  laborer’s 
cunning.  Honesty  of 
construction,  the  use 
only  of  such  orna¬ 
mentation  as  will 
serve  to  explain  or 
emphasize  tne  func¬ 
tion  of  that  part  of 
the  construction  upon 
which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  admission 
only  of  features  that 
have  a  reason  for 
being, — all  these  are  parts  of  the  quality  of  sincerity  that  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  his  designs.  From  even  a  casual  inspection  of  any 
of  his  town  or  country  houses,  one  is  impressed  by  this  quality  of 
thoroughness  in  all  the  smaller  constructive  problems.  Whether  it 
be  in  the  joining  of  a  beam,  the  pegging  of  paneling  or  the  bonding 
of  brickwork,  there  is  always  the  evidence  of  real  craftsmanship.  It 
is  a  quality  due  primarily  to  his  belief  that  architecture  is  not 
intrinsically  a  question  of  design.  Indeed,  his  entire  idea  of  the 
process  whereby  a  house,  its  garden  and  interior,  are  planned  and 
developed  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  average  architect.  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  specialization.  He  argues  that  it  is  only  natural  that 
a  scheme  to  which  a  landscape  gardener,  an  architect  and  an  interior 
decorator  have  all  contributed  their  various  ideas  should  lack  harmony. 
With  this  conviction  in  mind,  he  has  evolved  a  system  of  studying  the 
plans  of  the  house  and  garden  which  are  definitely  original,  and 
certainly  of  interest  to  anyone  who  has  wondered  how  an  architect 
“goes  about”  his  work. 


TO  the  layman,  an  architect’s  office  is  a  house  of  mystery.  He 
realizes  in  a  general  way  that  a  house  must  fit  its  site,  its 
appropriation  and  its  owner’s  taste.  He  has  a  vague  idea  that 
the  architect,  having  been  given  the  sizes  of  various  rooms,  fits  them 
together  as  best  he  can,  observing  general  rules  of  aspect  and  con¬ 
venience.  Having  once  established  this,  he  then  surmises  that  he 
pictures  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  perspective,  elaborated  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  This  he  supposes  is  used  merely  to  pacify  his  client 
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into  the  short-lived  belief  that  he  is  getting  a  great  deal  for  his  money. 
In  many  instances,  his  conjectures  are  probably  not  far  wrong.  So 
much  of  our  architecture  is  nothing  more  than  the  “fitting  together” 
of  various  sized  rooms.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  any 
fundamental  idea  of  design  has  been  followed.  There  is  no  study  of 
approach,  no  proof  that  the  garden  belongs  to  the  house,  no  sense  of 
kinship  between  the  interior  and  exterior.  Such  conditions  are  so 
usual  that  in  coming  suddenly  upon  a  country  place  of  Mr.  Eyre’s 
planning,  one  immediately  realizes  the  harmony  of  the  house  and  all 
its  surroundings.  It  is  the  process  whereby  such  results  are  obtained 
that  I  have  thought  would  be  of  especial  interest  to  readers  of  The 
Craftsman. 

Mr.  Eyre  has  the  unusual  gift  of  picturing  the  house,  even  in  its 
initial  stages,  as  a  perspective.  As  soon  as  rough  sketch  plans  are 
made,  he  commences  his  birds-eye  perspective.  The  rough  blocking 
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of  the  house  is  drawn,  any  peculiarities 
of  the  site,  such  as  the  location  of  trees 
or  shrubbery  which  he  wishes  to  retain, 
shown.  Then  perhaps  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  garden  scheme  is  evolved. 
Questions  of  material,  of  style,  of  plan 
are  all  left  in  an  embryo  state,  each  or 
all  capable  of  any  change  that  will  make 
the  whole  idea  more  correlative— a 
method  similar  to  the  process  of  land¬ 
scape  or  figure  painting,  where  no  detail 
of  local  color,  or  detached  light  or 
shadow  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
conception  of  the  picture 
as  a  whole. 

Having  established 
the  general  ideas  of  plan 
and  design,  the  actual 
working  drawings  are 
made  and  submitted  to 
the  client.  Then  ensues  that  rather 
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THE  HOUSE  OF 

MR.  J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR. 

FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


part  of  the  archi- 
perspective,  much 
something  more  in 
venience.  These 


unpleasant 
period  when 
changes  are 
h  made, — a  period 
requiring  much 
insistence  on  the 
tect,much  pointing  to  the 
persuasion  that  there  is 
the  plan  than  mere  con- 
questions  having  been 
settled  and  the  plans  finally  revised,  sketches  for  the  interior  are 
made.  This  is  a  branch  of  house  designing  that  a  majority  of  archi¬ 
tects  entrust  to  the  interior  decorator.  Mr.  Eyre  insists,  however, 
that  the  same  theory  he  applies  in  studying  the  house  and  the  garden  as 
a  unit  should  apply  to  the  interior  and  exterior.  He  has  never  been 
guilty  of  “period  decoration'’ — of  Louis  Fourteenth  boudoirs  opening 
off  Jacobean  stairway  halls,  of  Turkish  “dens”  behind  Gothic  dining 
rooms.  By  carrying  out  not  only  the  general  style  ot  decoration 
throughout  the  house  but  by  advising  in  the  matter  of  wall  hangings, 
curtains  and  rugs,  he  obtains  to  the  last  degree  that  feeling  of  perfect 
fitness  which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  his  work 
There  is,  in 
many  of  his  coun¬ 
try  houses,  a  strong 


feeling 


of  English 


tradition.  Certain 
features  of  design 
such  as  double  ga¬ 
bles,  overhanging 
bays,  barge  boards 
or  closely  grouped 
windows  suggest 
the  cottages  of 
Devonshire  or  Sus¬ 
sex.  Yet  in  his 
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THE  HOME  OF  MR.  J.  G.  BUTLER, 
JR.,  AT  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


Wilson  Eyre.  Architect. 
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more  particularly  in  the  charming  study  for  the  house  and  stable  at 
“Little  Orchard  Farm,”  we  can  discern  practically  no  trace  of  any 
period.  It  is  architecture  in  its  purest  and  simplest  phases.  The 
exterior  expresses  quite  frankly  the  exigencies  of  the  plan,  without  any 
apparent  struggle  for  “effect.”  One  could  hardly  imagine  a  more 
informal  and  unstudied  grouping  of  gables,  dormers  and  chimneys. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  houses  illustrated  here  are  in  stucco  or 
“rough  cast”  on  masonry  walls.  The  roofs  are  usually  of 
dark  red  and  brown  tiles;  the  chimneys  of  brick,  chosen  for 
their  variety  of  color  and  laid  with  unusually  wide  joints ;  the  shutters 
are  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Colonial  type  with  heavy  wood  battens  and 
strap  hinges.  Frequently,  however,  this  selection  of  materials  is 
varied.  In  the  cottage  on  Lehman  Street,  Germantown,  especially 
interesting  as  the  first  example  of  Mr.  Eyre’s  work,  the  lower  walls 
are  of  rough-faced  stone,  the  upper  stories  and  roof  of  unstained 
shingles.  This  house,  considered  in  the  light  of  our  present  tendency 
toward  the  English  style,  would  perhaps  excite  no  comment.  Yet 
consider  its  effect  upon  the  public  twenty  years  ago  when  our  taste 
in  architecture  was  vacillating  between  late  Victorian  and  that  phase 
of  Colonial  which  was  content  to  express  its  whole  soul  in  two-story 
columns  and  an  overpowering  pediment. 
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The  cottage  for  Miss  i\Iger,  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  is  some¬ 
what  freer  and  more  individual  in  design.  The  plans  for  it  originally 
appeared  in  a  magazine  article  and  were,  with  slight  alterations, 
carried  out  in  the  present  building.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  strictest 
simplicity  both  in  plan  and  exterior  treatment.  It  is  built  of  stucco 
on  frame  walls  with  stained  shingle  roof.  The  chimneys  and  founda¬ 
tion,  carried  up  to  the  first-floor  window  sills,  are  of  brick,  adding  a 
delightful  touch  of  warmth  to  the  color  scheme. 

Mr.  Hyde’s  house  represents  quite  a  different  problem.  The 
setting  is  bold  and  rugged.  By  the  use  of  stone  walls,  an  angular 
plan  and  an  unsymmetrical  composition  of  roof  lines,  Mr.  Eyre  has 
made  it  fit  its  site  perfectly.  It  seems  curious  that  this  type  of  plan 
should  so  seldom  be  used  by  our  architects.  In  certain  locations  and 
with  favorable  aspects  it  has  almost  every  advantage.  The  angles 
of  the  wings  and  main  house  on  the  entrance  front  form  the  enclosure 
for  a  drive  court.  The  reverse  side,  by  having  its  faces  exposed  to  the 
three  points  of  compass,  gains  not  only  the  maximum  amount  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  breeze,  but  commands  a  complete  view  of  the  landscape. 

THE  house  of  Mr.  Butler,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  a  large  studio 
attached.  The  grouping  of  the  various  rooms  in  relation  to  the 
porches  and  loggia  is  most  happy.  In  such  a  plan,  the  archi¬ 
tect  makes  a  particular  study  of  vistas.  The  garden  scheme  attaches 
itself  very  closely  to  the  house  arrangement.  Central  paths,  marked 
perhaps  at  the  end  by  pergolas,  fountains  or  statuary  are  set  on  an 
axis  which  corresponds  to  the  center  of  an  entrance  door  or  a  bay 
window.  Yet  this  perspective  seems  in  no  way  hampered  by  any 
feeling  of  formality.  Whatever  rigidity  there  is  in  the  way  of  set  lines 
is  obviated  by  the  occasional  unbalance  of  a  gable  or  the  entire  dis¬ 
similarity  of  the  two  flanking  wings.  This  quality  of  freedom  in 
treating  two  balancing  features  is  typical  of  Mr.  Eyre’s  art.  Perhaps 
his  inspiration  for  avoiding  a  too  strict  harmony  came  from  the 
English  manor  houses,  almost  all  of  which  have  been  added  to  at 
various  periods. 

The  study  for  “St.  Martin’s,  Germantown,”  is  on  a  larger  and 
more  pretentious  scale.  The  plan,  too,  with  its  long  gallery  and  great 
hall  is  more  traditional.  Here  we  have  the  feeling  of  breadth  and 
dignity,  expressed,  however,  in  quite  the  same  simple  terms  as  in 
smaller  houses. 

Mr.  Schultz’  house  at  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  has  a  particularly 
effective  living  room,  arranged  in  the  story-and-a-half  wing  on  the 
right.  The  ceiling  carries  up  to  a  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  the 
angle  of  the  roof  showing  at  either  side.  The  lower  portion  is  wain- 
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scoted  with  paneling  brought  from  a  Venetian  monastery.  The 
“motif”  of  decoration  on  the  ribs  of  these  panels, — a  crude  leaf  design 
in  red  and  black,  is  carried  out  in  the  hand-painted  lighting  fixtures 
and  other  fittings  of  the  room.  At  one  side,  there  is  a  wide  inglenook 
with  heavy  settles  in  oak.  The  fireplace  and  hearth  are  in  orange-red 
tiles.  Another  interesting  feature  of  this  house  is  the  dining-room 
fireplace,  where  a  quaint  Colonial  painting  of  fruit  and  flowers  is 
framed  in  the  overmantel.  The  woodwork  here  is  a  deep  varied 
shade  of  buff,  the  joints  and  crevices  of  the  moldings  having  been 
stained  with  burnt  sienna  which  was  only  partially  wiped  off.  The 
roof  of  this  house  is  quite  unusual.  It  is  covered  with  heavy  hand-cut 
cypress  shingles  which,  before  “  laying,”  were  dipped  in  slightly  varying 
shades  of  brown  stain  and  then  woven  together  so  as  to  give  the  utmost 
variety  of  color.  The  effect  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  some  of  the 
old  English  hand-made  tiles  weathered  by  years  of  exposure. 

The  grouping  of  the  house  and  stable  at  Southport,  Long  Island, 
is  another  example  of  a  fore-court  formed  by  an  outbuilding  and  an 
adjoining  wall.  This  again  suggests  the  arrangement  of  the  English 
estate,  where  one,  in  driving  to  the  main  house,  passes  various  lodges, 
gardeners’  cottages  and  barns. 

Photographs  can,  of  course,  only  partially  suggest  the  contrasts 
of  color  formed  by  the  cream-white  walls  of  the  house  against  its 
background  of  foliage,  the  warm  reflections  of  tone  in  the  deep-stained 
timbers  and  roof,  and  the  relieving  touches  of  gray-green  in  the 
shutters.  In  making  his  perspectives,  Mr.  Eyre  gives  quite  as  much 
attention  to  his  color  schemes  as  to  his  plans.  There,  most  forcibly, 
his  craftsman’s  point  of  view  asserts  itself.  The  shade  of  brick,  the 
quality  and  color  of  mortar,  the  stain  of  timbers — these  are  all  of 
equal  importance  with  the  bigger  problems  of  design. 
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HYGIENIC  HOUSE  PLANS  ARE  ONE  SIGNIFI¬ 
CANT  RESULT  OF  THE  PRESENT  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  DISEASE:  BY  THE  EDITOR 


E  DO  not  as  yet  fully  realize  how  much  we  owe  in  the 
way  of  improved  housing  and  sanitation,  cleanliness 
and  healthful  living,  to  the  energetic  warfare  that  is 
now  being  waged  against  the  great  white  plague. 
The  fight  against  tuberculosis  must,  by  the  very  nature 
of  things,  be  a  fight  for  cleanliness  and  for  conditions 
that  make  normal  vitality  possible.  Once  establish 
these  and  the  disease  will  vanish  of  itself,  just  as  other  diseases,  which 
once  took  a  yearly  toll  of  thousands  of  lives,  have  been  made  impos¬ 
sible  merely  by  the  removal  of  the  conditions  which  led  to  them. 
Historians  tell  us  that  the  greatest  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
the  progress  made  in  bringing  about  a  thorough  sanitary  reform, 
but  we  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  realize  that  as  yet  only  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  and  that  the  twentieth  century  is  likely  to 
have  its  hands  full  if  it  is  to  be  honored  in  history  as  completing  the 
great  work  of  sweeping  epidemic  diseases  from  the  face  of  the  earth, — 
diseases  for  which  civilization  alone  is  answerable  and  which  only  a 
higher  and  healthier  standard  of  living  can  eradicate. 

It  is  rather  strange,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  that  human 
nature  so  persistently  demands  the  stimulus  either  of  personal  fear 
or  of  acute  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  face  of 
some  actual  catas¬ 
trophe,  before  it 
can  be  effectively 
roused  to  the 
necessity  for  taking 
measures  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  general 
well-being  even  jin 
so  simple  and  ob¬ 
vious  a  matter  as 
cleanliness  and 
healthful  living. 

Within  the  last 
one  hundred 
years  we  have 
brought  about 
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SIGNED  BY  HENRY  ATTERBURY  SMITH  ;  BUILT 
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Henry  Atterbury  Smith.  Architect 
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sanitary  conditions  that  seems  almost  miraculous  when  compared 
with  Mediaeval  conditions,  -  or  even  those  which  prevailed  up  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  fact  that  people  learned  to  con¬ 
nect  cause  and  effect  sufficiently  to  take  some  steps  to  eradicate 
the  conditions  from  which  disease  arose,  marked  a  long  stride  in 
advance  of  the  former  attitude  of  pious  resignation  which  took  pesti¬ 
lential  diseases  as  a  visitation  of  Providence,  entirely  unconnected 
with  garbage  piles  and  open  sewers.  But  for  all  that  we  are  still 
combating'  the  most  insidious  disease  of  all,  and  in  the  national  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  recently  been  instituted  against  tuberculosis  we  find 
that  history  once  more  repeats  itself  and  that  the  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  adopted  to  check  the  ravages  of  consumption 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  simple  rules  of  hygiene  which  should 
be  observed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  every  human  being. 

The  fact  that  they  are  not  so  observed  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  advance  made  toward  healthful  conditions,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  still  living  without  the  proper  supply  of  fresh 
air,  are  paying  very  little  attention  to  cleanliness  and  are  contentedly 
eating  food  which  clogs  and  weakens  the  system  instead  of  building 
it  up,  lends  to  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  a  wider  significance  even 
than  the  coming  conquest  of  the  disease,  for  it  means  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  rudiments  of  wholesome  living.  As  the  whole  campaign 
is  based  upon  the  truth  that  prevention  is  many  times  better  than  cure, 
the  question  of  sanitary  housing,  with  plenty  of  provision  for  life  in 
the  open  air,  naturally  comes  first  in  the  warding  off  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  outdoor 
camps  for  consumptives,  placed  in  specially  healthful  spots  in  the 
mountains  or  woods  or  at  the  seaside,  and  we  all  acknowledge,  when 
we  take  time  to  think  about  it,  that  life  in  these  camps  is  precisely 
what  it  ought  to  be  for  everyone,  whether  sick,  or  well,  for  it  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  much  time  passed  in  the  open  air,  plenty 
of  simple,  wholesome  food,  absolute  cleanliness,  and  freedom  from 
worry  and  nerve  strain.  Not  a  bad  regime  this  for  all  country  life, 
nor  does  the  following  of  it  imply  the  necessity  for  any  unusual  exer¬ 
tion  or  extra  expense.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  the  reduction  of 
both  by  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  living  so  simple  and  so  sensible 
that  the  wonder  is  that  people  ever  lived  in  any  other  way. 

IN  THE  city,  of  course,  conditions  are  more  difficult  to  cope  with, 
and  the  planning  of  a  building  which  is  intended  to  shelter  a  large 
number  of  people  must  be  especially  ingenious  and  well  considered 
if  if  is  to  meet  the  conditions  that  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  tuberculous  patients  and  also  of  those  who  are  threatened,  either 
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by  heredity  or  through  some  disadvantage  of  environment,  with  the 
disease.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  these  requirements, 
with  the  result  that  our  general  ideas  with  relation  to  the  planning  and 
building  of  apartment  houses  as  well  as  tenements  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  widened,  for  the  most  heedless  can  see  that  conditions  which 
go  far  toward  restoring  health  to  a  person  who  is  ill  of  a  fatal  disease, 
will  go  still  farther  toward  preserving  health  in  cases  where  it  has 
never  been  undermined. 

Therefore,  the  building  of  the  new  group  of  model  tenements  for 
tuberculous  families  on  the  upper  East  Side  in  New  York  maybe  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  as  a  public  benefaction,  but  also  as  a  significant 
object  lesson  in  the  art  of  housing.  These  tenements,  which  are 
intended  solely  for  tuberculous  patients  and  their  families,  are  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  TV.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  who  has  contributed  one  million 
dollars  toward  this  practical  measure  for  the  preservation  of  public 
health.  This  is  a  large  contribution  to  the  general  good,  but  it  can 
by  no  means  be  ranked  with  the  thoughtless  or  ostentatious  benefac- 
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tions  of  millionaires  who  have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with,  for  it  is  the  result  of  five  years  of  active  personal  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  tuberculosis  clinic  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and 
it  means  the  putting  into  effect  one  of  the  wisest  conclusions  of  modern 
science,  which  after  all  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  truism  that  pre¬ 
vention  is  many  times  better  than  cure. 

This  group  of  tenements,  which  consists  of  four  units,  will  occupy 
eighteen  city  lots  and  will  provide  comfortable  and  healthful  accom¬ 
modation  for  about  four  hundred  families  at  rents  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  charged  in  the  poorest  and  cheapest  East  Side 
tenements.  When  they  are  completed,  which  will  be  some  time 
within  the. next  eight  months,  the  buildings  will  be  known  as  the 
Shively  Sanitary  Tenements,  as  their  distinguishing  features  have 
been  worked  out  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Shively,  head  of  the  clinic  in  con¬ 
nection  with  whose  work  the  tenements  are  to  be  administered,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  Atterbury  Smith;  the  physician  bringing 
his  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  tuberculous  patients  to  bear  upon  the 
problem,  and  the  architect  contributing  the  result  of  years  of  patient 
thought  and  experiment  along  the  lines  of  sanitary  housing.  The 
building  will  be  about  ten  blocks  from  the  new  site  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  will  be  operated  under  the  supervision  of  its  tuberculosis 
clinic,  so  that  patients  will  have  the  best  possible  chance  to  recover. 

THE  new  tenements  have  certain  architectural  features  which  are 
particularly  important  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  which 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  planning  and  building  of  all 
tenements,  as  well  as  apartment  houses  of  much  higher  social  grade. 
The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  complete  elimination  of  inside  stair¬ 
ways.  Each  tenement  will  be  built  around  a  central  court,  and 
between  the  backs  of  two  units  will  run  a  passageway  or  alley.  At 
each  of  the  corners  of  each  court  will  be  a  stairway,  entirely  in  the  open 
air,  which  gives  access  to  the  apartment  on  that  side  of  the  house. 
This  device  does  away  entirely  with  the  dirty  and  dark  stairs  and 
hallways  of  the  present  tenement  house,  which  are  veritable  hotbeds 
of  disease.  As  direct  entrance  is  afforded  to  each  apartment  from 
these  outside  stairways,  there  will  be  no  hallways  for  common  use 
on  the  floors  of  the  buildings.  This  arrangement  is  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  four  stairways,  and  the  economy  of  space  olbtained 
makes  up  to  some  extent  for  the  open  space  that  is  needed  by  the 
central  court.  Another  important  feature  is  the  use  of  the  Durch- 
haus,  an  idea  that  originated  in  Vienna,  and  one  which  is  used  most 
effectively  in  connection  with  the  plan  for  these  tenements,  where  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  specially  arranged  entrances  to  the  courts. 
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These  entrances  are 
arched  passageways 
two  stories  in  height, 
placed  opposite  one 
another  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  group 
of  buildings,  assur¬ 
ing  passage  for  air 
draughts  from  street 
to  street,  so  that 
both  courts  are 
supplied  with  con¬ 
stantly  changing 
fresh  air.  The 
arrangement  of  the 
apartments  them¬ 
selves  is  such  that 
all  the  rooms  are 
outside  rooms,  hav- 

COURTS  OF  THE  SHIVELY  SANITARY  TENEMENT.  J  plenty  of  light 

and  air,  with  windows  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and 
balconies  outside.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  will  be  made  into  roof 
gardens  and  sun  rooms  enclosed  in  glass,  both  fitted  with  comfort¬ 
able  chairs  and  couches  and  made  beautiful  with  shrubbery  and 
flowers.  The  construction  of  the  whole  group  of  buildings  will  be 
of  reenforced  concrete,  steel  and  terra  cotta,  absolutely  fireproof. 

The  original  idea  for  these  tenements  was  taken  from  a  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Smith  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  in  nineteen 
hundred  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  for  the 
best  and  most  economical  design  for  tenements.  Mr.  Smith’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  buildings  of  his  own  had  taught  him  that  the  tenants 
themselves  preferred  the  outside  entrances  and  open  stairways  when 
they  could  get  them,  because  of  the  freedom  from  infection  in  case  of 
disease  attacking  one  or  more  families  in  the  building.  He  noticed 
that  the  best  class  of  tenants  went  much  more  readily  to  a  building 
owned  by  Andrew  D.  White  than  to  his  own,  and  on  careful  inquiry 
he  found  that  it  was  because  Mr.  White’s  building  had  the  outside 
stairways  and  was  regarded  as  being  much  safer  and  more  sanitary 
than  the  one  with  the  ordinary  halls  and  inside  stairs.  As  this  idea 
fitted  in  very  well  with  his  own  theories  of  building,  Mr.  Smith  made 
for  the  Charity  Organization  competition  the  plan  which  we  reproduce 
here  and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  embodies  the  main  features  of  the 
Shively  Tenement  plan.  It  took  a  prize,  but  was  never  built,  because 
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the  plan  did  not  correspond  in  all  details  with  the  requirements  of  the 
building  commissioner;  its  main  feature,  the  open  stairways,  being 
a  particular  stumbling  block  in  the  face  of  a  law  which  requires  stair¬ 
cases  enclosed  on  all  four  sides  with  brick  or  some  equally  solid 
material. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  Shively  Tenement  is  the  one  originally 
drawn  up,  and  the  one  that  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Smith  as  embodying 
the  best  expression  of  the  idea  that  he  and  Dr.  Shively  wished  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  building  of  the  tenements.  Certain  minor  modi¬ 
fications  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
building  laws,  but  these  concern  only  vent  shafts  and  other  details 
that  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  general  arrangement  of  the  house. 
The  plan  of  the  roof  shows  clearly  how  the  roof  space  has  been  utilized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  and  their  families,  and  offers  a  valuable 
suggestion  for  the  similar  utilization  of  roof  spaces  in  ordinary  tene¬ 
ments  or  apartment  houses. 

WERE  these  ideas  generally  put  into  effect  in  the  building  of  ordi¬ 
nary  apartment  houses  in  the  city  and  dwelling  houses  in  either 
city  or  country,  the  stamping  out  of  the  white  plague  would 
require  a  very  short  time.  Not  only  that,  but  the  general  standard 
of  health  would  be  raised  so  much  higher  that  any  form  of  disease 
would  soon  become  a  rarity,  and  sound  health  would  be  the  normal 
condition  of  mankind.  We  have  hitherto  regarded  various  forms 
of  illness  as  one  of  the  penalties  humanity  has  had  to  pay  for  the 
advantages  of  civilization.  We  know  its  effect  upon  the  health  of 
mankind  by  the  speedy  dying  out  of  all  primitive  races  that  are 
brought  under  its  influence,  and,  as  if  nature  had  declared  once  for 
all  unrelenting  antagonism  to  what  we  termed  civilized  conditions, 
we  even  see  its  effect  in  the  degeneration  of  domesticated  animals. 
The  destruction  of  our  own  Indians  merely  repeats  the  story  of  every 
age  that  has  seen  the  “civilizing”  of  barbarous  tribes.  Soft  living, 
cumbersome  clothing,  artificial  heat,  buildings  that  shut  out  the  fresh 
air  and  sunlight,  and  food  that  stimulates  more  than  it  nourishes, — 
all  combine  to  do  their  work  with  deadly  effectiveness.  But  the 
habit  of  self-indulgence  is  so  firmly  rooted  that  it  takes  some  courage 
and  energy,  as  well  as  common  sense,  to  declare  against  these  things 
or  to  restrict  ourselves  to  such  moderate  use  of  them  as  will  merely 
serve  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  system  of  civilized  man  and 
the  healthful  but  vigorous  conditions  of  nature. 

That  it  can  be  done  is  being  proven  every  day  by  the  methods  used 
in  conquering  tuberculosis.  Most  people  who  have  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  matter  with  them  shiver  and  sneeze  if  a  draught  blows 
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through  the  room,  or  send  in  bitter  complaints  to  railway  companies 
or  owners  of  apartment  houses  and  office  buildings  if  the  steam  is  not 
kept  on  with  sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  a  hot¬ 
house  in  every  room;  yet  people  already  in  the  grip  of  consumption 
learn  so  easily  to  live  in  the  open  air  and  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  natural  changes  of  temperature  that  after  a  few  months  of  such 
training  they  find  it  impossible  to  sleep  in  a  closed  or  heated  bedroom, 
and  are  the  first  to  object  to  the  smothering,  enervating  effects  of 
steam  heat.  We  Americans  are  known  all  over  the  world  to  be  the 
worst  sinners  against  hygiene  in  the  matter  of  artificial  heat  and  the 
exclusion  of  fresh  air,  and  our  weakened  systems  show  the  effect  of 
our  mode  of  living  only  too  plainly  when  we  attempt  to  pass  a  winter 
abroad,  and  go  shivering  about  London  or  Paris,  wrapped  in  furs 
when  we  are  in  the  street,  or  hugging  the  fireplace  when  we  are  in 
the  house,  while  the  hardy  people  who  have  grown  up  under  more 
natural  conditions  are  glowing  with  health  and  entirely  comfortable. 
And  the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  it  seldom  takes  more  than  a  year 
abroad  to  make  normal  Americans  as  keenly  alive  to  the  disadvantages 
of  our  own  system  as  are  the  foreigners  who  experience  such  acute 
discomfort  in  our  over-heated  houses,  shops  and  cars;  showing  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  more  natural  way  of  living  is  what  the  system  really 
craves  and  that  it  yields  to  artificial  conditions  only  under  the  pressure 
of  habit. 

IT  IS  significant  that  the  result  of  such  conditions  is  the  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis.  It  is  the  disease  that  wipes  out  both  the  savage 
and  the  animal  before  they  become  inured  to  the  “benefits”  of 
civilization,  and  it  is  the  disease  that  carries  off  the  weaker  among 
civilized  peoples.  Yet  we  have  learned  within  the  past  few  years 
that  it  is  not  an  hereditary  disease,  nor  is  it  contagious.  Also  it  is 
both  preventable  and  curable  merely  by  the  establishment  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  not  breed  disease,  that  is,  by  returning  to  natural 
living.  Nature,  with  all  her  severity,  is  a  kindly  teacher,  and  the 
lesson  here  is  so  plainly  written  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  There  is 
no  need  for  having  tuberculosis  any  more  than  there  is  need  for  nervous 
prostration,  insanity,  dyspepsia  or  any  of  the  ills  that  modern  flesh 
is  heir  to, — no  need  to  lose  a  single  precious  life  to  them  if  we  will  only 
rouse  ourselves  sufficiently  from  our  habits  of  mental  and  physical 
sloth  and  self-indulgence,  and  make  energy,  vigor  and  robust  health 
the  ideal  of  everyone.  It  is  all  so  simple;  just  the  application  to  our 
daily  lives  of  ordinary7  common  sense  and  the  doing  of  the  thing  that 
after  all  is  pleasantest  and  easiest,  because  it  brings  mental  and 
physical  well-being  and  therefore  happiness.  The  amazing  part 
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is  that  we  have  gone  on  doing  the  complex  and  difficult  thing  and 
suffering  the  consequence  as  being  something  that  we  could  not  help, 
until  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  sane 
living  by  the  necessity  for  putting  them  in  the  front  of  our  attack 
against  a  disease  that  has  been  allowed  to  flourish  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  civilized  life  until  it  has  become  a  scourge  terrible  enough 
to  arouse  national  action  against  it.  But  we  are  waking  up  now 
with  some  swiftness  to  a  realization  of  the  right  relations  of  things, 
or  rather  we  are  beginning  at  last  to  understand  and  endeavor  to 
eradicate  some  of  the  evils  of  this  civilization  which  we  have  created, 
because  we  see  that  they  are  nothing  but  the  result  of  causes  which 
we  have  ourselves  set  going.  With  all  our  progress  and  the  elaborate 
complexity  of  comfort  and  convenience  with  which  we  surround  our 
lives,  our  ideas  of  bodily  and  mental  well-being  are  not  after  all  so 
veiy  far  ahead  of  those  of  the  old  patriarchs  who  wandered  over  the 
Syrian  plains  and  who,  by  the  force  of  their  environment,  grew  to 
accept  pure  air,  pure  water  and  plenty  of  room  as  among  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  When  they  settled  down  into  communities  they  sturdily 
clung  to  these  rights,  with  the  result  that  purely  physical  laws  and 
sanitary  precautions  became  moral  principles  backed  up  by  the 
most  solemn  mandates  of  religion.  We  pride  ourselves  in  these 
days  that  we  have  outgrown  these  primitive  ideas  and  no  longer  need 
such  mandates,  but  that  we  do  need  a  revival  of  the  simple  principles 
of  living  that  prevailed  in  the  times  before  man  began  to  herd  into  great 
cities,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  the  menace  of  an  insidious 
and  terrible  disease  to  waken  us  to  the  necessity  for  a  general  appli¬ 
cation  of  natural  laws. 
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URING  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  we  have  all 
grown  familiar  with  the  idea  of  model  industrial  vil¬ 
lages,  built  around  great  manufacturing  plants  and  de¬ 
signed  to  give  to  their  thousands  of  employees  the  best 
possible  environment  for  living  as  well  as  working. 
So  popular  has  the  idea  grown  that  there  are  now  very 
few  of  the  large  manufacturers  who  do  not  at  least 
give  considerable  attention  to  what  is  called  “welfare  work”  among 
their  employees,  and  the  model  village  is  a  cherished  dream,  if  not  an 
actuality,  with  the  more  philanthropically  inclined.  Yet  we  find  that 
even  the  kindest  intentions,  backed  by  the  heaviest  and  most  gener¬ 
ously-applied  bank  accounts,  fail  to  solve  the  problem  of  giving  the 
workingman  and  his  family  the  kind  of  surroundings  which  the  rich 
man  thinks  they  ought  to  have,  and  inducing  them  to  live  contentedly 
the  lives  which  are  so  benevolently  planned  and  provided  for  them. 
The  failure  might  be  hard  to  understand  did  we  not  remember  that 
saving  grace  of  human  nature  which  makes  any  man  who  is  worth  his 
salt  unwilling  to  accept  ready-made  conditions  and  to  sacrifice  his 
inalienable  right  to  fight  his  own  battles  and  live  as  he  thinks  best. 
And  nowhere  is  this  innate  independence  more  strongly  marked  than 
in  the  American  workingman,  for  he  almost  invariably  resents  the 
benevolence  which  seeks  to  keep  its  beneficiaries  under  the  kindliest 
tutelage,  but  which  grows  very  soon  into  something  that  is  felt  to  be  a 
species  of  bondage.  We  read  in  newspapers  and  magazines  glowing 
articles  describing  all  the  delights  and  advantages  of  this  or  that  model 
industrial  village,  and  feel  so  vicariously  grateful  to  the  philanthropic 
corporation  which  made  possible  such  ideal  conditions  of  life,  that  we 
have  a  sense  of  pained  astonishment  and  indignation  over  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  man  when  we  hear  perhaps  a  year  or  two  later  of  dis¬ 
content,  labor  disturbances  and  even  strikes.  But  we  do  not  stop  to 
consider  that  independence  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  ever}7  free  man 
and  that  no  man  is  more  absolutely  free  than  the  competent,  skilled 
workman.  He  may  make  many  mistakes;  he  may  not  always  under¬ 
stand  what  is  for  his  permanent  good;  he  may  not  always  be  reason¬ 
able  or  even  play  fair,  but  after  all  he  is  battling  for  his  manhood,  his 
self-respect  and  the  right  to  provide  for  and  rule  his  own  household  as 
a  free  man  should,  and  these  rights  are  not  always  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  system  of  education  and  “coddling' ’  that  too  often  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  model  industrial  village. 

Therefore,  the  thoughtful  student  of  industrial  and  social  con- 
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ditions  will  probably  find  a  good  deal  that  is  both  interesting  and 
suggestive  in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Vandergrift,  although  it  is  frankly  and  entirely  the  creation  of  a 
wealthy  corporation  that  has  since  been  included  in  the  Steel  Trust. 
Vandergrift  came  into  being  about  fifteen  years  ago.  From  the  first  it 
was  a  straight  business  proposition, — a  plan  by  which  suitable  homes 
within  easy  reach  of  their  work  were  to  be  furnished  to  the  employees 
of  the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  now  the  American  Sheet  Steel 
Company,  whose  operations  at  their  original  plant  had  outgrown  the 
space  available  for  their  works.  A  new  plant,  consisting  at  first  of 
thirteen  mills,  was  placed  in  the  valley  of  the  Kiskiminitas  River,, 
about  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  West  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Simultaneously,  ground  was  broken  for  a  town  intended  to 
furnish  homes  for  the  employees  of  the  mills,  for,  purely  as  a  good 
business  move,  it  had  been  decided  by  the  management  that  a  town 
must  be  built  which  would  be  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  industrial 
settlement  that  it  would  attract  the  high  class  of  workingman  that  the 
company  most  desired  to  employ. 

THE  chief  work  of  laying  out  and  organizing  this  town  fell  to  the 
share  of  Mr.  George  G.  McMurtry,  president  of  the  company, 
who,  in  addition  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  requirements, 
possessed  that  exhaustive  understanding  of  human  nature  which  is  a 
sine  qua  non  to  the  man  whom  Fate  has  placed  in  authority  over  other 
men.  Realizing  that  there  was  something  lacking  in  the  working  out 
of  the  apparently  flawless  theories  which  had  led  to  the  building  of 
industrial  villages  here  and  abroad,  Mr.  McMurtry  set  himself  to 
find  out  this  lack  and  to  remedy  it,  if  possible,  in  the  projected  town 
of  Vandergrift.  Already  familiar  with  the  large  industrial  settlements 
in  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  more  recent 
growth  in  America,  Mr.  McMurtry  gave  the  subject  special  and 
thorough  investigation,  arriving  finally  at  the  conclusion  that  no 
one  scheme  of  all  those  he  had  seen  in  operation  in  Europe  was  suited 
to  the  characteristics  and  requirements  of  a  republican  country.  He 
knew  the  American  workingman  “from  the  ground  up,” — knew  all 
grades  of  him  and  all  grades  of  foreign  labor  as  well.  So  he  conferred 
with  his  colleagues  and  it  was  decided  that  the  best  policy  to  pursue 
in  the  case  of  Vandergrift  was  to  attend  to  all  preliminaries,  so  far 
as  could  be  done  without  interference  or  obvious  philanthropy  and 
leave  the  workmen  free  to  do  the  rest  themselves. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  a  land  company  was  formed  which 
purchased  a  large  block  of  agricultural  land  situated  on  rising  ground 
that  sloped  up  gradually  from  the  Kiskiminitas  River,  affording 
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perfect  conditions  for  drainage.  The  mills  were  laid  out  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  level  part  of  the  tract,  and  the  portion  set  aside  for  the 
town  site  rose  gradually  to  the  surrounding  hills.  The  town  site 
itself  was  laid  out  as  a  whole  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  McMurtry.  Wide  streets,  curving  gently 
in  accordance  with  the  contour  of  the  ground,  were  laid  out  and 
provision  was  made  for  plenty  of  open  space  to  be  planted  with  trees, 
flowers,  grass  and  shrubbery.  One  of  the  largest  spaces  was  left  near 
the  railroad  station  by  Mr.  McMurtry’s  special  request,  he  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  no  town  which  he  had  helped  to  lay  out  should 
show  the  approach  from  the  railroad  that  is  unhappily  familiar  to  all 
travelers  in  this  country.  A  German  forester  was  called  in  for  con¬ 
sultation  and  thousands  of  plants  and  young  trees  were  purchased 
from  France,  and  from  nurseries  in  this  country,  a  portion  of  them 
being  set  out  in  these  open  spaces,  and  the  remainder  filling  a  four- 
acre  nursery  and  serving  as  a  reserve  supply  which  could  be  drawn 
upon  for  future  planting  as  the  town  grew.  Ample  and  well-pro¬ 
portioned  building  lots  were  laid  out,  with  an  alley  running  through 
the  center  of  every  block.  Lastly,  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  was 
put  in,  pipes  were  laid  for  gas  and  water, — connections  being  run  to 
every  lot  to  prevent  the  streets  from  being  again  torn  up, — and  the 
streets  and  alleys  were  paved  with  vitrified  brick. 

After  all  this  preliminary  work  had  been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  company,  the  site  was  pronounced  ready  for  building  purposes. 
The  lots  were  put  on  the  market  at  the  average  price  that  for  five 
years  had  been  realized  on  the  sale  of  lots  of  the  same  size  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Apollo,  and  the  men  who  expected  to  be  employed 
in  the  new  mill  were  given  the  first  opportunity  to  purchase.  This 
preference  lasted  for  one  week,  after  which  the  sale  of  lots  was  open 
to  anyone.  No  restriction  of  any  kind  was  imposed  on  the  purchasers 
of  lots,  save  that  in  regard  to  the  making  or  sale  of  liquor.  And  to 
this  day  there  has  never  been  a  saloon  or  a  liquor  shop  within  the 
limits  of  the  town.  The  residents  are  absolutely  free  to  keep  any 
liquor  they  choose  in  their  own  houses  for  use  on  the  table  or  in  any 
way  they  wish;  but  gathering  places,  where  liquor  is  sold  and  drunk 
in  large  quantities,  are  not  permitted  in  the  town. 

NO  stipulation  as  to  building  lines  or  the  kind  of  houses  to  be 
built  was  made  when  the  lots  were  sold,  for  the  company  con¬ 
sidered  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  exercise  his  own  taste 
and  judgment  in  the  building  of  his  home.  The  company  built  no 
houses  for  sale  or  rent,  established  no  store  and  engaged  in  no  branch 
of  business  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  sheet  steel,  except  such  as 
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were  absolutely  necessary  in  founding  a  new  town.  The  organization 
of  the  land  company  to  look  after  real-estate  matters,  and  also  the 
organization  of  water,  gas  and  electric  light  companies  were  in  the 
nature  of  necessities,  as  they  could  not  very  well  be  undertaken  by 
private  enterprise,  but  there  the  activities  of  the  company  stopped. 
Furthermore,  it  was  made  an  absolute  rule  that  no  manager,  super¬ 
intendent  or  foreman  in  the  employ  of  the  company  could  be  interested 
in  any  business  that  depended  to  any  extent  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  workmen,  thus  doing  away  with  that  fruitful  source  of  graft  and 
oppression  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  of  the  so-called  labor 
troubles. 

The  result  of  this  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
was  soon  apparent.  While  the  company  took  no  part  in  the  building, 
matters  were  so  arranged  that  the  workmen  could  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  to  build;  that  is,  a  workman  was  required  to  purchase  his 
building  lot,  which  was  held  at  a  price  that  was  usually  within  his 
means.  This  once  paid  for,  he  was  eligible  to  membership  in  a  build¬ 
ing  association  which  enabled  him  to  build  his  home  and  pay  for  it  on 
terms  which  he  could  meet  without  extra  difficulties.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  workmen  themselves  were  only  too  eager  to  build 
comfortable  and  attractive  homes.  They  consulted  together  and 
established  building  lines,  or  uniform  terraces  in  front  of  their  houses 
where  the  contour  of  the  ground  made  terraces  desirable.  %  In  no  case 
was  the  building  line  placed  nearer  than  twenty  feet  to  the  sidewalk, 
so  that  plenty  of  room  was  allowed  for  vines,  flowers  and  a  little  plot 
of  grass  in  front  of  the  house.  The  laying  out  and  planting  of  the 
town  site,  so  that  every  natural  feature  was  preserved  and  improved, 
acted  as  an  inspiration  to  the  home  builders,  and  a  wholesome  spirit  of 
emulation  prevailed  as  to  which  should  build  the  most  attractive 
house.  The  result  is  that  Vandergrift  is  today  an  unusually  beautiful 
and  interesting  town.  The  houses  are  not  built  in  blocks  or  after 
one  prevailing  style,  but  are  as  individual  as  the  tastes  of  their  owners, 
so  that  the  place  looks  more  like  a  thriving  Western  town  built  by 
well-to-do  people  in  varied  walks  of  life,  than  like  a  community  made 
up  of  the  employees  of  one  large  manufacturing  concern. 

THERE  are  now  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants  in  Vander¬ 
grift,  and  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  churches,  schools, 
and  substantial  business  blocks  built  by  the  people  themselves, 
with  such  occasional  aid  from  the  company  as  came  strictly  within 
business  limits.  For  example,  the  company  made  an  offer,  good  for 
six  months,  to  give  the  site  of  a  church  and  seven  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  toward  the  cost  of  the  building,  to  any  religious  body 
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which  would  raise  the  remainder  of  the  sum  necessary  to  build  a 
church  costing  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Four  churches  were  built 
under  these  conditions  and  the  remainder  have  been  built  independ¬ 
ently  by  other  denominations.  The  land  company  has  maintained 
the  custom  of  donating-  the  ground  for  public  buildings  other  than 
churches,  and  in  this  way  has  lent  a  hand  toward  the  building  of  the 
schoolhouses.  The  Casino  is  a  gathering  place,  for  the  people,  as 
it  contains  reading  rooms  and  a  fine  free  library,  in  addition  to  the 
assembly  rooms.  The  water  supply  of  the  town  was  made  a  part  of 
the  original  preparation  of  the  town  site  and  is  unusually  good,  all  the 
water  being  piped  from  springs  famous  for  their  purity,  which  are 
situated  in  the  hills  about  three  miles  away  from  the  town.  Being  in 
a  natural  gas  district,  Vandergrift  uses  this  clean  and  convenient  fuel 
for  cooking  and  heating,  and  sometimes  for  lighting,  so  the  work  of 
housekeeping  is  greatly  simplified. 

The  town  is  governed  entirely  by  the  citizens  and  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  borough  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  All  the 
town  officers  are  elected  in  the  usual  way  and  their  duty  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools,  supervise  all  public  matters  and  look  after  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  community.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  the  residents  of  the  town  are  workingmen  of  the 
very  best  class,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  it  being  that 
it  is  almost  exclusively  a  settlement  of  young  people,  many  of  them 
natives  of  the  locality,  sons  of  farmers  or  of  workingmen  in  neighboring 
towns.  The  percentage  of  foreigners  is  comparatively  low,  the  foreign 
employees  being  mostly  of  the  unskilled  class  who  attend  to  work  that 
is  found  distasteful  by  men  who  are  equipped  to  hold  higher  positions. 
The  utmost  spirit  of  good  fellowship  prevails,  and  the  peace  of  the 
town  has  never  been  disturbed  by  a  strike.  The  men  are  sure  of 
employment,  they  own  their  homes  and  the  land  upon  which  these 
stand,  and  are  free  to  keep  them  or  sell  them  as  they  will.  At  first 
sight  it  might  look  as  if  the  company  took  a  good  deal  of  risk  in 
organizing  an  industrial  village  and  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
workmen  absolutely  without  restriction  of  any  kind,  but  the  result 
has  shown  that  it  was  a  course  dictated  by  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
business  policy,  which  apparently  has  found  and  remedied  the  weak 
spot  that  has  meant  failure  to  so  many  admirably  organized  schemes 
for  creating  an  ideal  environment  for  the  employees  attached  to  a  large 
industrial  concern. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES,  SO  ARRANGED 
THAT  THE  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  WILL  BE 
MODERATE 


WE  give  this  month  two  designs 
for  Craftsman  houses,  both  of 
which  show  dwellings  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  simply  planned  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  as  to  the  cost 
of  building.  The  first  house  is  constructed 
either  of  concrete  or  of  plaster  on  metal 
lath,  the  design  being  equally  suitable  for 
either  material.  The  severity  of  the 
straight  lines  and  broad,  plain  surfaces  is 
relieved  by  the  effect  of  the  grouped  win¬ 
dows,  the  arched  openings  of  the  en¬ 
trance  porch  and  the  large  dormer  which 
occupies  the  inner  angle  of 
the  L-shaped  building  and 
furnishes  one  of  the  most 
decorative  features  of  its 
construction.  No  founda¬ 
tion  is  visible,  the  cement 
walls  extending  clear  to  the 
ground.  The  chimneys  are 
of  concrete,  and  the  one  at 
the  end  of  the  house  pro¬ 
jects  beyond  the  wall  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  entitle  it  to  be 
considered  an  outside  chim¬ 
ney.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  heavy,  rough  slates 
which  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  English  flat  tile 
and  which  are  not  only 
fireproof  and  practically  in¬ 
destructible,  but  also  give 
an  admirable  effect.  The 


color  of  these  slates  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  color  of  the  concrete  walls.  The 
slates  come  in  gray,  dull  red,  moss  green 
and  a  variegated  purplish  tone,  and  upon 
the  selection  of  the  right  color  to  blend 
with  the  walls  and  harmonize  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  the  landscape  will  depend  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  house.  In  a  climate 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sunshine, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  walls  of  a 
warm  cream  or  biscuit  tone  with  a  red 
roof.  These  colors,  however,  while  seem¬ 
ing  naturally  to  belong  to  southern  coun- 
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tries,  are  delightful  anywhere,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  give  a  sense  of  warmth  and  geni¬ 
ality.  In  the  North  and  East  gray  or 
greenish  walls,  with  a  roof  to  correspond, 
are  often  considered  more  attractive  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cool  tones  that  prevail  in  the 
landscape. 

The  wide,  low  openings  of  the  recessed 
entrance  porch  show  a  suggestion  of  the 
California  Mission  architecture  in  the 
flattened  arches  and  massive  square  pil¬ 
lars.  As  shown  here,  the  porch  floor  is 
meant  to  be  paved  with  Welsh  quarries 
or  dull  red  cement  marked  off  in  squares. 
We  find  this  the  best  possible  floor  for  a 
porch,  as  it  is  durable,  attractive  and 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  cement,  stone 
or  brick  construction.  Perhaps  the  most 
individual  of  the  exterior  features  is  the 
group  of  dormer  windows  that  cluster  in 
the  angle  of  the  house  in  such  a  way  that 
the  roof  line  is  unbroken.  These  win¬ 
dows  serve  to  light  and  ventilate  the  two 
large  bedrooms  and  the  upper  hall.  A 
corresponding  arrangement  of  windows 
downstairs  lights  the  living  room,  entry 
and  dining  room.  A  great  part  of  the 
decorative  effect  of  these  windows  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  use  of  rather  small  square 
panes  with  broad  flat  muntins  and  the 
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grouping  of  the  windows 
themselves  into  twos  and 
threes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  a  massive  rather  than 
a  scattered  arrangement  of 
openings  in  the  wall. 

The  entrance  door  opens 
into  a  small  vestibule  or 
entry  which  serves  rather 
as  a  focal  point  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  rooms 
than  as  a  separate  hall  in  the 
usually  accepted  sense  of 
the  word.  The  openings  on 
either  side  are  so  broad  as 
to  leave  only  the  merest 
suggestion  of  a  partition, 
and  the  staircase  may  be 
regarded  as  a  decorative 
structural  feature  common 
to  both  living  room  and 
dining  room,  rather  than  as  a  necessity  to 
be  relegated  to  the  hall.  This  staircase 
leads  up  to  a  small  square  landing  that  is 
directly  opposite  the  entrance  door,  and  a 
door  at  the  back  of  the  open  vestibule 
leads  into  a  small  enclosed  passage  which 
communicates  with  the  kitchen  and  from 
which  the  stairs  go  down  to  the  cellar, — 
a  device  that  affords  all  the  necessary 
separation  between  living  rooms  and 
kitchen  and  yet  leaves  the  front  of  the 
house  with  no  effect  of  separateness. 

Both  living  room  and  dining  room  are 
heated  with  large  fireplaces,  that  in  the 
dining  room  being  placed  in  the  outside 
wall,  while  the  one  in  the  living  room 
uses  the  same  flue  as  the  kitchen  range. 
The  decoration  of  these  rooms  is  a  matter 
of  personal  taste,  but  they  come  so  close 
to  being  one  room  that  we  would  suggest 
that  the  same  woodwork  and  same  gen¬ 
eral  color  scheme  be  used  for  both,  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  apparent  space  as  well 
as  the  restfulness  of  the  rooms.  This 
does  not  at  all  imply  monotony,  for  the 
same  woodwork  may  be  used  in  different 
ways  and  the  arrangement  of  the  wall 
spaces  may  convey  a  sense  of  variation 
that  is  interesting  and  yet  entirely  har¬ 
monious.  For  example,  if  the  woodwork 


CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE,  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
USE  OF  INDISPENSABLE  STRUCTURAL  FEATURES 
TO  OBTAIN  THE  RIGHT  DECORATIVE  EFFECT. 


A  CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGE  OF  CEMENT 
AND  SHINGLES,  PLANNED  FOR  IN¬ 
EXPENSIVE  CONSTRUCTION. 
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CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGE  OF  CEMENT 
AND  SHINGLES  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


were  chestnut,  dull-finished  in  a  soft  gray¬ 
ish  brown,  a  delightful  effect  would  be 
given  by  having  the  dining  room  wain¬ 
scoted  high  enough  to  leave  only  a  plaster 
frieze  at  the  top,  while  in  the  living  room 
the  walls  might  be  of  plaster  divided  into 
broad  panels  by  stiles  and  plate  rail  of  the 
same  wood.  The  plaster  would  be  most 
attractive  if  left  rather  rough  and  matt- 
finished  in  some  tone  of  green,  pale 
brown,  yellow  or  gray,  the  choice  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  predominant  tone  in  the 
woodwork. 

On  the  upper  floor  the  arrangement  of 
rooms  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  be¬ 
low,  three  bedrooms  occupying  the  same 
space  as  the  living  room,  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  with  the  bath  directly  over  the 
pantry,  and  the  hall  a  duplicate  of  the 
entry  below.  This  arrangement  makes 
possible  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction. 


The  second  house  is  much  smaller  and 
of  entirely  different  character  as  to  de¬ 
sign.  The  shingled  roof  has  a  steep  pitch, 
and  its  line  is  broken  by  two  shallow  dor¬ 
mers  on  either  side  which  afford  plenty  of 
light  to  the  bedrooms.  The  walls  of  the 
lower  story  are  of  cement  on  metal  lath, 
and  the  upper  walls  are  shingled.  A  de¬ 
lightful  color  effect  could  be  obtained  by 
giving  a  rough,  pebble-dash  finish  to  the 
cement  and  brushing  on  enough  pigment 
to  give  it  a  tone  of  dull  grayish  green, 
varied  by  the  inequalities  in  the  surface 
of  the  cement.  It  would  pay  to  use  rived 
cypress  shingles  for  the  upper  walls,  as 
these  are  much  more  interesting  and 
durable  than  the  ordinary  sawn  shingles, 
and  possess  a  surface  that  responds  ad¬ 
mirably  to  the  treatment  with  diluted  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  which  we  have  found  most 
successful  with  this  wood.  The  roof 
could  either  be  moss  green  or  grayish 
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brown,  a  little  darker  than  the  shingles 
of  the  upper  walls.  Four  heavy  cement 
pillars  support  the  roof  of  the  porch,  and 
the  porch  floor  is  also  paved  with  cement, 
the  outside  edge  being  plain  and  in  the 
same  color  as  that  used  for  the  walls, 
while  the  long  strip  down  the  center  may 
be  paved  with  Welsh  quarries  or  red  ce¬ 
ment  marked  in  squares. 

The  entrance  door  is  at  one  end  of  the 
porch  and  opens  into  a  small  vestibule 
which  leads  directly  into  the  living  room, 
the  opening  being  at  right  angles  with  the 
entrance  door.  A  small  partition  sepa¬ 
rates  the  entrance  from  the  stairway  be¬ 
yond,  which  is  placed  in  a  nook  at  the 
end  of  the  living  room.  The  entire  end 
of  this  nook  is  occupied  by  a  group  of 
windows  and  the  window  seat.  There  is 
no  fireplace  in  the  living  room,  but  in  the 
dining  room  a  large  open  fireplace  uses 
the  one  central  flue  which  is  also  utilized 
by  the  kitchen  range.  The  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  living  room  and  the  dining 
room  is  so  broad  that  the  fireplace  serves 
equally  well  for  both. 

A  small  passageway  leads  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  living  room,  affording  ac¬ 


cess  to  the  entrance  door,  and  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  also  the  door  leading  to  the  cellar 
stairs.  The  kitchen  is  small  and  the  pan¬ 
try  is  a  little  more  than  a  nook  in  the 
larger  room.  Two  large  built-in  china 
closets  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  dishes, 
and  the  sink  is  placed  in  the  pantry.  Or¬ 
dinarily  this  arrangement  would  mean 
many  additional  steps,  but  the  kitchen  is 
so  small  that  the  distance  from  the  range 
to  the  sink  is  no  more  than  it  would  be  in 
an  ordinary  room.  An  entry  at  the  back 
of  the  kitchen  communicates  with  a  door 
leading  to  the  outside,  and  furnishes  a 
good  cool  place  for  the  ice  box.  A  door 
from  the  pantry  opens  into  the  dining 
room. 

The  arrangement  of  the  upper  floor  is 
very  simple,  as  the  four  bedrooms  occupy 
the  four  corners  of  the  building  with  the 
hall  and  staircase  in  the  center  and  the 
bath  room  at  the  back.  This  is  a  simple 
little  house  intended  for  a  small  family, 
and  the  plan  has  purposely  been  made  so 
that  the  construction  shall  be  as  inexpen¬ 
sive  as  is  compatible  with  thoroughness 
and  safety. 


PARK  HILL,  A  NEW  AND  DELIGHTFUL  SUBURB 
THAT  IS  BEING  BUILT  ON  A  PLATEAU  OVER¬ 
LOOKING  THE  HUDSON 


THE  immense  and  swift  expansion 
of  the  city  of  New  York  inevit¬ 
ably  draws  the  attention  of  a  great 
many  people  to  the  suburbs,  for 
the  physical  situation  of  the  city  is  such 
that  its  population  must  needs  overflow 
in  every  direction, — not  to  mention  up¬ 
ward, — and  it  looks  as  if  the  day  were  not 
far  distant  when  Manhattan  Island  would 
be  given  over  entirely  to  business  and  all 
residence  districts  would  be  on  Long 
Island,  in  New  Jersey  or  stretching  north¬ 
ward  along  the  Hudson.  In  the  matter 
of  natural  beauty  the  advantage  unques¬ 
tionably  is  with  the  last  mentioned  locality, 
for  one  has  to  travel  far  to  get  to  the 


pleasant  and  picturesque  hill  regions  of 
either  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey,  and 
even  at  that  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  are 
admittedly  more  beautiful.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  find  new  suburbs 
springing  up  in  the  stretch  of  hilly  coun¬ 
try  that  lies  north  of  Van  Cortlandt 
Park,  especially  as  the  increasing  use  of 
electricity  for  transportation  promises  easy 
and  quick  access  to  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  these  new 
settlements  is  Park  Hill,  which  is  built  on 
the  heights  within  the  city  of  Yonkers. 
The  tract  set  apart  for  the  settlement  is 
not  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
but  this  is  cut  up  by  a  number  of  winding 
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“the  people  who  laid  out  park  hill,  new 

YORK,  NOT  ONLY  HAD  THE  WISDOM  TO  LEAVE  THE 
NATURAL  CONTOUR  OF  THE  LAND  UNALTERED 
AND  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  STREETS  AND  ROADS 
TO  THE  LIE  OF  THE  LAND,  BUT  THEY  ALSO  TOOK 
THE  GREATEST  CARE  TO  PRESERVE  OPEN  VISTAS 
FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL  VIEWS.” 


“at  park  hill  wherever  it  has  been  possible 

ALL  TREES  BELONGING  TO  THE  LANDSCAPE  HAVE 
BEEN  LEFT  TO  GROW  AS  THEY  WILL  AND  THE 
ACRHITECTU  RE  HAS  BEEN  SO  FAR  AS  FEASIBLE 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  LANDSCAPE,” 
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roads  and  lanes  and  is  heavily  wooded  with 
the  natural  growth  of  timber  which,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  has  been  left  untouched. 
The  plan  of  the  suburb  is  frankly  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  one  of  its  chief  charms  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  country  itself  is  not  so 
smooth  and  well  groomed  as  an  English 
landscape,  and  that  the  builders  have  had 
the  sense  to  make  the  most  of  the  natural 
features,  preserving  the  character  that 
distinguishes  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  from  all  the  surrounding  country. 

While  in  many  cases  the  promoter  of 
suburban  residence  districts  has  done  his 
worst  in  the  way  of  smoothing  down  the 
whole  site  to  a  dead  level  of  raw  newness 
and  monotony,  there  are  happily  other 
places  which  have  been  left  alone  except 
for  such  readjustment  and  cultivation  as 
might  serve  to  blend  the  rugged  natural 
features  of  the  landscape  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  civilization.  The  value  of 
such  a  course  is  plain  when  we  think  of 
the  immense  opportunity  that  lies  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  making  their 
homes  in  almost  untouched  tracts  of  land. 
This  might  sound  absurd  as  applied  to  a 
suburb  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
city  limits  of  New  York,  but  it  is  quite 
true  nevertheless.  A  country  has  to  be 
lived  in  for  many  centuries  before  it  takes 
on  the  indelible  impress  of  human  oc¬ 
cupation  and  use,  and  even  the  eastern 
part  of  America  is  as  yet  too  young  to 
show  many  evidences  of  this  smoothing 
process.  Perhaps  this  very  sense  of  un¬ 
developed  possibilities  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  its  charm,  for  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our 
civilization.  We  like  experimenting  and 
we  like  comparatively  raw  material  to 
work  upon.  Therefore  it  is  keen  pleasure 
to  take  hold  of  a  wooded  hilltop  and  see 
for  ourselves  if  we  can  build  the  sort  of 
homes  that  belong  there.  The  fact  that 
we  hold  this  point  of  view  gives  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  creation  of  every  new  village 
of  this  kind,  for  in  developing  the  coun¬ 
try  to  our  uses  and  in  building  the  kind 
of  homes  that  we  want,  we  are  availing 


ourselves  of  a  golden  opportunity  to 
develop  our  own  character  as  a  people. 

Some  of  the  lines  along  which  this  de¬ 
velopment  is  progressing  are  suggested  by 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this  article. 
Look  at  the  winding  roads  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  contour  of  the  terraces ;  note  the  fact 
that  wherever  it  has  been  possible  the 
trees  belonging  to  the  landscape  have  been 
left  to  grow  as  they  will,  and  furthermore 
note  the  character  of  the  houses ;  then 
compare  these  things  in  your  own  mind 
with  the  kind  of  town  planning  and  build¬ 
ing  we  did  even  one  generation  ago,  when 
we  were  much  given  to  checkerboard 
streets,  carefully  leveled,  immaculately 
groomed  lawns  and  terraces,  and  houses 
belonging  to  that  epoch  which  one  of  our 
architects  has  aptly  termed  “the  Ameri¬ 
can  reign  of  terror.”  With  that  hollow, 
ugly  and  yet  costly  pretentiousness  still 
in  mind  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  the  simple 
naturalness  that  is  beginning  to  charac¬ 
terize  not  only  the  planning  and  building 
of  our  homes,  but  also  their  surroundings. 
As  a  nation  we  are  still  in  the  stage  of 
crude  extravagance,  but  at  least  we  are 
beginning  to  be  sensitive  to  the  vulgarity 
and  bad  taste  of  it  all,  and  when  once  we 
are  brought  to  see  a  defect  it  does  not 
take  us  long  to  remedy  it. 

The  people  who  laid  out  Park  Hill  not 
only  had  the  sense  to  leave  the  natural 
contours  unaltered  and  to  accommodate 
their  streets  and  roads  to  the  lie  of  the 
land,  but  they  have  taken  the  greatest 
care  to  preserve  open  vistas  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  views  in  every  direction.  As  the 
plateau  upon  which  Park  Hill  is  situated 
is  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  Hudson  River,  it  naturally 
overlooks  the  surrounding  country  for 
miles.  To  the  west  one  looks  over  the 
city  of  Yonkers  to  the  river  and  the  Pali¬ 
sades  on  the  opposite  shore;  to  the  north 
lie  the  hills  of  West  Point  beyond  the 
beautiful  and  historic  country  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving.  To  the  east  Long  Island 
Sound  rims  a  stretch  of  open  country 
that  one  day  will  be  dotted  with  villages 
like  this,  and  to  the  south  is  Van  Cort- 
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landt  Park  with  New  York  City  and  its 
bay  beyond.  Lying  so  high,  it  is  natural 
that  the  air  of  Park  Hill  should  be  spe¬ 
cially  good;  in  fact,  the  fog  level  very 
seldom  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill.  True, 
it  is  quite  a  height  to  climb,  but  the  ease- 
loving  residents  get  around  this  disad¬ 
vantage  by  an  elevator  from  the  railroad 
station,  where  commuters  may  ride  from 
the  level  of  the  railroad  up  to  the  level 
of  their  homes  for  the  moderate  price  of 
one  cent. 

Naturally,  being  so  near  New  York,  the 
price  of  land  is  not  low,  but  neither  is  it 
exorbitant,  and  a  man  of  moderate 
means  who  is  able  to  compass  the  rent  of 
a  fairly  decent  New  York  apartment 
would  not  find  it  difficult  to  build  a  home 
that  would  forever  rid  him  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  paying  rent.  This  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  is  not  taken  into  account  as 
often  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  it  is  so 

A  STUDIO-BUNGALOW 
BY  THE  OWNER  IN 
CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS:  BY 

IF  one  wants  to  know  what  an  inert  old 
world  this  is,  he  has  but  to  try  to  carry 
out  original  ideas  in  building  a  home. 
The  contractor,  the  sub-contractors, 
the  carpenters,  all  the  workmen,  and  most 
of  one’s  friends  and  neighbors  are  banded 
together,  first  to  discourage,  then  to  argue 
against,  and  finally  to  implore  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  all  individual  ideas.  Every  influ¬ 
ence,  including  apparent  economy,  suggests 
the  commonplace,  and  he  must  be  brave 
indeed  who  persists  in  expressing  his  own 
individuality  against  these  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  But  that  it  can  be  done,  and  a  house 
that  is  entirely  original  with  its  owner  can 
be  built  both  better  and  more  cheaply  than 
by  the  conventional  method,  has  been 
proven  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  H.  Vance 
Swope  in  designing  and  building  his  own 
studio-bungalow  at  Mardean,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lower  New  York 
Bay. 
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much  easier  to  worry  along  with  com¬ 
paratively  small  regular  payments  than  it 
is  to  get  together  a  sufficient  sum  to  make 
at  least  a  beginning  at  purchasing  a  home. 
Yet  the  pressure  of  life  in  the  city  is  in¬ 
ducing  more  and  more  people  to  make  the 
effort,  and  fortunately  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  done  without 
overwhelming  expense  or  heartbreaking 
anxiety.  At  least  it  offers  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  trying  to  carry  on  your 
business  in  the  city  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  comfort  and  freedom  of  a  home 
of  your  own  in  the  country.  It  is  not  so 
good  as  a  farm,  but  it  is  a  long  way 
ahead  of  trying  to  live  in  the  city,  and 
it  offers  an  opportunity  for  growing  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  open 
country  to  grow  up  in,  and  to  carry  into 
later  life  the  memory  of  a  home  instead 
of  a  flat. 

DESIGNED  AND  BUILT 
ACCORDANCE  WITH 
FRANK  W.  NYE 

“If  there  is  one  thing  that  this  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  me,  it  is  never  to  believe 
what  a  contractor  says,”  remarked  Mr. 
Swope.  “This  was  not  meant  as  a  piece 
of  pessimism :  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it. 
I  remember  an  experience  in  the  decorat¬ 
ing  of  a  church  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
New  York,  which  is  a  good  example  of 
the  love  of  the  average  contractor  for  the 
commonplace.  The  decorators  had  ex¬ 
hausted  the  rector’s  patience  by  decrying 
every  tasteful  suggestion  he  made.  When 
all  was  done  save  painting  the  chancel,  and 
the  only  remaining  problem  was  to  decide 
whether  it  should  be  green  or  yellow,  the 
reverend  doctor  found  it  difficult  to  decide, 
so  he  asked  the  decorator  what  color  he 
would  advise.  ‘  Yellow,’  said  the  decorator. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  pastor 
replied,  ‘Well  then,  I’ll  have  it  green.’  ” 

Another  thing  proven  by  Mr.  Swope’s 
experiment  is  that  the  kind  of  a  home  that 


THE  STUDIO-BUNGALOW  OF  MR.  H.  VANCE  SWOPE 
AT  MARDEAN,  NEW  JERSEY,  OF  WHICH  THE 
OWNER  IS  ALSO  THE  DESIGNER  AND  BUILDER. 

LIVING  ROOM  OF  MR.  SWOPE’S  STUDIO,  ONE  END 
OF  WHICH  IS  USED  AS  A  DINING  ROOM. 


VIEW  OF  LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR.  SWOPE  S  STUDIO, 
SHOWING  STAIRWAY.  AND  WINDOWS  CONNECT¬ 
ING  STUDIO  WITH  BEDROOM  ON  SECOND  FLOOR. 
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neighbors  covet  and  architects  copy  is  not 
so  much  the  result  of  a  longer  purse  as  the 
outcome  of  intelligent  thinking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  an  inherent  love  for  the  roof- 
tree.  In  fact,  those  accustomed  to  ap¬ 
praise  building  values,  in  guessing  at  the 
cost  of  his  place,  have  usually  just  about 
doubled  the  actual  outlay. 

Mr.  Swope  is  an  artist  who  for  years 
has  cherished  certain  ideas  which  he  longed 
to  express  in  stone  and  wood.  He  is  kind 
enough  to  say,  “I  was  more  helped  by  my 
study  of  The  Craftsman  than  by  any¬ 
thing  else  in  working  out  my  little  place. 
It  shows  what  an  amateur  can  do  when 
aided  by  The  Craftsman.”  There  were 
many  obstacles,  of  a  kind  that  usually  do 
not  have  to  be  contended  with,  in  the  way 
of  building  this  bungalow.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Swope  lived  in  New  York  last 
winter,  while  the  cottage  was  being  built 
across  the  bay.  Then  the  stone-mason 
who  built  the  chimney  was  an  Italian, 
whose  English  vocabulary  included  very 
few  words  by  which  he  could  be  directed. 
Consequently  the  placing  of  each  stone  of 
the  sixteen  loads  of  cobblestones  which 
were  used  in  the  spacious  fireplace  and 
chimney  had  to  be  controlled  by  pantomime 
during  the  tri-weekly  visits  of  the  designer. 
This  “peanut”  or  “pudding”  stone,  by  the 
way,  of  which  the  cobblestones  in  that 
locality  are  formed,  gives  to  the  house  its 
greatest  charm  as  to  color,  for  the  stone 
is  of  a  general  dull  red  shade,  with  just 
enough  variety  to  give  it  the  same  color 
effect  which  in  brick  is  called  “tapestry.” 
The  use  of  this  local  stone  in  building  the 
chimney  helps  to  carry  into  effect  one  of 
Mr.  Swope’s  favorite  ideas,  which  is  to 
make  this  summer  home  look  as  though  it 
belonged  to  the  landscape. 

The  staining  of  the  shingles  with  which 
the  walls  are  sheathed  is  one  of  the  many 
interesting  experiments  which  came  about 
naturally  in  the  building  of  the  bungalow. 
When  the  place  had  been  roofed,  it  was 
immediately  apparent  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  to  tone  down  the 
newness  of  the  California  redwood  shin¬ 
gles.  Mr.  Swope  would  have  despaired 


when  his  builder  told  him  it  would  cost 
$45  to  stain  them,  had  he  not  already  sur¬ 
mounted  many  just  such  difficulties.  Some¬ 
where  up  in  Pennsylvania  he  had  heard  of 
someone  dipping  shingles  in  crude  oil. 
He  ordered  five  gallons  from  his  grocer, 
added  a  little  lampblack,  and  paid  the  lo¬ 
cal  washerwoman  one  dollar  to  brush  it 
over  the  shingles  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
first  story.  When  that  had  been  done,  the 
pleasant  contrast  of  the  lower  with  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  house  made  it  advisable  to 
leave  the  latter  as  it  was.  The  whole  job 
cost  just  $40  less  than  the  estimate,  al¬ 
though,  to  be  sure,  something  of  pride  had 
to  be  sacrificed  in  accepting  responsibility 
for  the  picture  made  by  the  stout  washer¬ 
woman  as  she  clung  to  and  stained  the 
roof  of  the  well-house. 

This  experiment  in  shingle  staining  was 
typical  of  many  other  experiments  made 
as  the  building  progressed.  The  house 
was  not  laid  out  in  a  cut-and-dried  manner 
before  ground  was  broken,  and  the  plan 
then  followed  with  mechanical  accuracy. 
Even  the  slope  of  the  roof  was  determined 
by  experiment  with  the  rafters  at  different 
angles  until  the  right  pitch  was  found. 
The  last  word  is  far  from  being  said  in 
architecture,  and  until  then  it  is  as  it 
should  be,  that  occasionally  there  is  a  man 
or  woman  who  is  not  satisfied  with  things 
as  he  or  she  finds  them,  but  wants  to  do  a 
little  experimenting.  Mr.  Swope  did  not 
balk  even  at  using  second-hand  material 
when  he  found  just  what  he  wanted. 
Somehow,  the  newer  things  look  when 
they  are  new,  the  quicker  they  look  old  and 
the  worse  they  carry  their  advanced  years. 
That  is  why  Mr.  Swope,  happening  to  pass 
a  building  that  was  being  wrecked  and  see¬ 
ing  just  what  he  wanted  in  the  way  of 
dormer  windows,  to  be  sold  at  a  bargain, 
gladly  secured  them  and  had  them  shipped 
to  Mardean. 

The  feature  of  the  interior  of  this  pleas¬ 
ant  bungalow  is  the  studio,  or  living  room, 
— 26  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide, — one  end 
of  which  is  used  as  the  dining  room.  This 
room  extends  clear  to  the  roof,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  20  feet  at  the  highest  point. 
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It  is  lighted  from  the  rear  by  a  row  of 
windows  and  from  the  front  by  two  rows, 
— one  on  the  first  floor  level  and  the  other 
in  a  dormer.  At  the  side  are  two  more 
windows. 

With  the  exception  of  one  casement  of 
leaded  glass  roundels,  all  the  downstairs 
windows  project  18  inches  beyond  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building,  and  are  recessed  from 
within  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  placed  in  a  very  thick 
wall,  such  as  would  be  found  in  a  stone 
house.  This  recessed  effect  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  structural  features. 
The  front  of  the  studio  opens  on  the  porch, 
the  main  part  of  which  is  12  by  12,  with 
a  little  offset  and  steps  at  the  side.  In  the 
middle  of  one  side,  opposite  the  stairway, 
is  the  hospitable  fireplace  which  forms  the 
only,  but  sufficient,  means  of  heating,  and 
a  door  at  the  rear  opens  into  a  shower- 
bath  and  lavatory.  An  alcove  off  the 
studio  leads  to  the  kitchen,  with  its  tiny 
back  porch  and  adjacent  well-house.  Be¬ 
tween  the  kitchen  and  downstairs  bed¬ 
room,  and  opening  off  the  latter,  is  another 
bath. 

All  the  downstairs  rooms  are  finished  in 
rough  uncolored  plaster,  with  planed  and 
brown-stained  strips  of  wood  dividing  the 
wall  spaces  into  panels,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph.  All  the  woodwork,  including 
the  floor,  is  stained  the  same  rich  walnut 
brown.  The  doors  are  not  the  usual  flimsy 
paneled  affairs,  but  are  made  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  out  of  plain  ceiling  stained  brown. 
The  metal  trim  is  all  hand-hammered, 
armor-bright  iron.  Upstairs  there  are  two 
small  bedrooms,  each  one  lighted  at  the 
end  by  a  dormer,  and  at  the  side  by  a 
casement.  In  one  of  these  rooms,  Mr. 
Swope  finished  the  walls  with  a  wood-fiber 
board  that  can  be  nailed  directly  to  the 
studding,  and  dispensed  with  both  lath  and 
plaster, — another  experiment  that  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  Opening  into 


the  studio  from  one  of  the  upper  bed¬ 
rooms  are  spaces  much  like  the  triforium 
openings  into  the  nave  of  a  church.  Open¬ 
ings  also  exist  between  the  studio  and  the 
spaces  under  the  porch  roof.  This  gallery 
effect  is  plainly  shown  in  the  illustration 
of  the  interior.  Another  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  structural-looking  truss  which 
reenforces  the  long  span  of  the  rear  raft¬ 
ers,  and  incidentally  helps  to  break  up  the 
size  of  the  large  room.  This  and  the  other 
beams  that  show  are  not  planed,  but 
stained  in  the  rough  to  the  same  tone  of 
soft  brown  as  the  rest  of  the  woodwork. 

The  kitchen  has  been  made  pleasant  by 
giving  it  a  floor  of  small  octagonal  dull-red 
tile,  set  in  wide  cement  joints  by  the  owner 
himself.  The  floor  was  then  given  a  coat 
of  lampblack  in  water,  which  colored  the 
cement  without  affecting  the  tile,  and  the 
whole  was  rubbed  with  a  coat  of  oil.  The 
double  floors  of  Georgia  pine  are  well  un¬ 
der-studded  with  stout  cedar  posts,  while 
the  main  supports  of  the  house  are  brick 
piers.  The  space  between  the  ground  and 
shingle  line  is  covered  by  a  lattice,  against 
which  are  planted  hollyhocks,  Dutch  tree 
roses  and  German  iris. 

Of  course,  were  this  bungalow  to  be 
adapted  to  family  use,  certain  minor 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  rooms.  As  it  stands 
there  are  five  rooms  and  two  baths,  in¬ 
tended  for  a  bachelor  and  his  friends, — 
very  convenient  and  comfortable  but  with¬ 
out  the  privacy  which  would  be  required 
were  it  intended  for  family  life.  The  house 
occupies  one  corner  of  five  25-foot  lots 
and,  in  placing  it  on  the  plot,  it  was  put 
where  it  would  command  the  best  view  01 
the  Bay.  Already  it  is  surrounded  by  an 
attractive  lawn  and  hedge.  Inside,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing,  supplied  by  a  tank  in  the 
attic,  into  which  well  water  can  easily  be 
pumped,  gives  the  owner  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conveniences  of  city  life. 
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A  great  enthusiasm  has  been  awak¬ 
ened  the  last  two  or  three  years 
in  favor  of  more  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  for  the  home,  and  how 
to  make  the  yard  attractive  with  flowering 
plants,  shrubbery  and  climbing  vines  has 
become  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  growing  demand,  however,  is  for 
planting  that  creates  permanent  rather 
than  temporary  effects.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  strong  reaction  in  favor  of  hardy 
plants,  and  once  more  stately  foxglove, 
quaint  sweet-william,  spicy  pinks  and  the 
host  of  old-time  favorites  have  become  the 
popular  plants  of  the  day. 

Hardy  perennials,  without  doubt,  are 
the  most  satisfactory  plants  for  the  per¬ 
manent  home.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  is  true  and  why  they  are  to  be 
preferred  above  the  annual  varieties :  Per¬ 
ennials  once  planted  are  planted  for  a 
lifetime;  their  flowering  season  is  longer; 
they  increase  in  size  and  beauty  from  year 
to  year ;  through  years  of  association  they 
become  an  inseparable  part  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  home,  and  finally,  they 
require  less  care  than  any  other  class  of 
plants.  They  die  down  to  the  ground  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  but  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  spring  appear  in  their  accustomed 
places  with  renewed  vigor  and  beauty.  On 
the  other  hand,  annuals  perish  with  the 
first  frost,  and  where  a  continued  display 


is  desired  they  must  be  planted  or  seeded 
anew  from  year  to  year. 

In  glory  of  form  and  color,  hardy  plants 
have  no  equal.  There  are,  also,  such  a 
variety  of  species  with  different  flowering 
times  that  while  individual  varieties  do  not 
blossom  continually,  it  is  easily  possible 
to  have  a  constant  succession  of  ever- 
changing  color  effects.  Their  flowering 
season  begins  in  early  April,  before  it  is 
safe  to  even  sow  the  seed  of  tender  an¬ 
nuals  out  of  doors,  and  for  six  weeks  or 
more  before  the  latter  mature  their  harvest 
of  bloom,  bare  places  in  the  garden  or 
border  may  be  transformed  by  pink  and 
white  hepaticas,  nodding  columbines,  glo¬ 
rious  irises,  lemon  lilies,  gorgeous  peonies 
and  a  host  of  other  hardy  varieties.  From 
the  time  when  the  albida  spreads  its  snow- 
white  blossoms  in  the  April  sunshine  until 
the  last  chrysanthemum  withers  at  the 
touch  of  winter,  hardy  plants  are  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  delight. 

Perennials  may  be  bought  at  retail  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  according 
to  the  size  and  variety.  Nurserymen  give 
much  better  rates,  however,  if  stock  is 
purchased  in  quantity,  and  a  sweeping  re¬ 
duction  is  made  on  lots  of  a  hundred. 

The  expense  of  stocking  the  garden  with 
hardy  plants  seems  greater,  of  course,  than 
buying  annual  flower  seed,  but  in  reality 
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they  are  the  cheapest  plants  to  buy  for  the 
permanent  home.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  not  only  is  the  first  cost  all  of  the 
expense,  but  that  perennials  increase  so 
rapidly  that  by  repeated  division  of  their 
roots  within  a  few  years  one  is  able  to 
perfect  a  large  supply  from  a  remarkably 
small  beginning. 

Perennials  are  as  easily  raised  from  seed 
as  annuals,  and  if  one  is  willing  to  wait 
a  year  for  results  (hardy  plants  do  not 
mature  blossoms  until  the  second  season 
after  seed  sowing)  the  cost  of  stocking 
the  yard  may  be  reduced  to  a  fraction. 
The  first  year  one  may  make  the  usual 
showing  of  annual  flowers  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  perennials  in  some  out  of  the 
way  corner  for  the  next  year’s  display. 
In  a  hotbed  in  March,  or  the  open  ground 
in  May,  perennial  seed  should  be  sown  in 
rows  three  inches  apart,  covered  lightly 
with  soil,  and  each  variety  plainly  marked. 
By  June  the  young  seedlings,  becoming 
crowded,  should  be  carefully  transplanted 
to  new  quarters,  setting  them  from  six  to 
eight  inches  apart.  At  the  coming  of  fall 
the  strong  stocky  plants  may  be  set  in  their 
permanent  places  or  left  until  spring,  but 
in  either  case  the  plants  should  be  given  a 
winter’s  covering  of  leaves  or  coarse  litter, 


held  carefully  in  place  by  branches  or 
boards. 

About  all  the  care  that  perennials  as  a 
class  require  is  a  generous  dressing  of 
rotted  manure  spaded  in  carefully  about 
the  plants  in  the  spring  or  fall ;  a  division 
of  their  roots  every  third  or  fourth  year, 
and  a  winter’s  mulch  of  leaves  or  coarse 
litter.  After  the  plants  have  become  estab¬ 
lished,  however,  they  will  succeed  in  spite 
of  heat,  drought  or  brazen  neglect,  though 
they  will  respond  gloriously  to  all  added 
care  and  attention. 

The  ideal  time  to  plant  perennials  is  in 
the  spring.  Why  let  another  season  pass 
without  starting  a  few,  at  least,  of  these 
splendid  plants?  Why  devote  all  one’s 
time  to  plants  that  live  but  a  single  season, 
when  the  beauty  of  perennials  is  just  as 
great  and  they  will  thrive  for  a  lifetime? 
The  planting  of  hardy  stock  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  permanent  improvement 
that  not  only  will  make  the  home  more 
attractive,  but  with  the  passing  years  add 
also  to  its  money  value. 

For  convenience  in  planting,  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  perennials — fifty  of  the  most 
satisfactory  for  all  purposes — has  been 
carefully  tabulated  in  regard  to  color, 
month  of  bloom,  height  and  location  for 
planting. 


PLANTING  TABLE  OP  THE  BEST  FIFTY  PERENNIALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Name 

Bloom 

Color 

Height 

Location 

Arabis  Albida . 

April,  May . 

White . 

6  in . 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sun  or  shade. 
Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sun  or  shade. 

Agrostemma . 

July.'....) . 

Pink . 

2  ft . 

Alyssum  (Saxatile) . 

June . 

Yellow . 

6  in . 

Anemone  (Japanese) . 

Sept . 

Pink,  White . 

2  ft . 

Anthemis . 

Ausl,  Sept . 

Yellow . 

2  ft . 

Aquilegia  (Columbine) .... 

Asters . 

Campanula  (Pyramidalis) . 
Campanula  (Carpatica) . .  . 
Centaurea  (Gran diflora). . . 
Chrysanthemum  (Pompon) 
Coreopsis  (Lancelota) . 

May,  June . 

Sept . 

July . 

June . 

June . 

Nov . 

July  to  Oct . 

Mixed . 

Purple,  White. . . . 

Blue,  White . 

Blue,  White . 

Blue,  White . 

White,  Yel.,  Pink. 
Yellow . 

2  ft . 

2\  to  3  ft. . 
2\  to  3  ft. . 

6  in . 

2\  ft . 

2$  ft . 

2|  ft . 

Delphinium  (Larkspur)  . .  . 
Digitalis  (Foxglove) . 

June,  Oct . 

June . 

Blue . 

White,  Pink . 

3 ‘ft . 

4  ft . 
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TWO  CORNERS  OF  A  PERENNIAL  GARDEN  IN  JUNE, 
THE  UPPER  ONE  PLANTED  WITH  GARDEN  HELIO¬ 
TROPE  AND  ORIENTAL  POPPIES,  THE  LOWER  ONE 
WITH  FOXGLOVE,  LARKSPUR  AND  COLUMBINE. 


ORIENTAL  POPPIES  GROUPED  IN  JAPANESE 
FASHION  IN  AN  OLD  PITCHER:  THE  PER¬ 
ENNIAL  POPPIES  ARE  TWICE  THE  SIZE 
OF  THE  ANNUAL  VARIETY. 


HARDY  PERENNIALS  ARE  THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  PLANTS 
FOR  THE  PERMANENT  HOME  :  ONCE  PROPERLY  PLANTED  THEY 
LAST  A  LIFETIME :  THEIR  FLOWERING  SEASON  IS  LONGER 
THAN  THAT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  AND  THEY  INCREASE  IN 
BEAUTY  AND  SIZE  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR. 


PERENNIAL  JAPANESE  IRIS  BLOSSOMING  IN  JULY: 
SOME  OF  THESE  BLOOMS  ARE  AS  LARGE  AS  A  SAUCER: 
ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  MARSHY  MEADOW  LAND,  j 
BROOK  BANKS  AND  FOUNTAIN  BORDERS. 


A  MASS  OF  PHLOX  BLOSSOMING  AT  THE  BACK 
DOOR  IN  APRIL  AND  MAY  :  THIS  HARDY  PLANT  IS 
IN  FLOWER  BEFORE  THE  SEEDS  OF  THE  ORDINARY 
ANNUAL  ARE  IN  THE  GROUND. 


THERE  IS  NO  MORE  SATISFACTORY  AND  DECO¬ 
RATIVE  PERENNIAL  FLOWERING  PLANT  THAN  THE 
HOLLYHOCK;  IT  GROWS  LUXURIOUSLY  AND  ITS 
BLOSSOMS  ARE  PRACTICALLY  EVERY  HUE  AND  TINT. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  THE  PERMANENT  HOME 


PLANTING  TABLE  OP  THE  BEST  FIFTY  PERENNIALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Name 


Dianthus . . . 

Daisy  (Ulignosum) . 

Daisy  (Shasta) . 

Gaillardia . 

Gypsophila . 

Helleborus . 

Hemerocallis . 

Hibiscus . 

Hollyhock . 

Heliotrope  (Garden) . 

Iris  (Japanese) . 

Iris  (German) . 

Liatris . 

Lilies . 

Lychnis . 

Lobelia  (Cardinal  flower) . . 

Monarda  (Bergamot) . 

Mysotis  (Forget-Me-Not). . 

Peony . 

Poppy  (Oriental) . 

Poppy  (Iceland) . 

Penstemon . 

Phlox . 

Phlox  (Divericata) . 

Pinks . 

Primrose . 

Pyrethrum . 

Rudbeckia . 

Stokesia . 

Sweet-William . 

Veronica . 

Violet . 

Monkshood . 

Hepatica . 

Dieletra . 

Iberis . 


Bloom 


July . 

Sept . 

June . 

July,  Oct . 

July . 

Feb.,  Mar . 

May . 

Aug . 

July,  Aug . 

May . 

July . 

June,  May . 

Aug . 

Jun.,  Aug.,  Sept 

July . 

July,  Sept . 

Aug . 

May . 

May,  June . 

June . 

July,  Aug . 

Aug . 

Aug . 

May . 

June . 

May . 

Tune . 

Aug . 

July,  Aug . 

Tune . 

July . 

May . 

July,  Aug . 

April . 

May . 

May . 


Color 


Pink,  White . 

White . 

White . 

Yellow . 

White . 

White . 

Yellow . 

Pink,  White,  Red . 
Pink,  White,  Red, 

Yellow . 

White . 

All  colors . 

All  colors . 

Purple . 

White,  Red . 

Red . 

Red . 

Red . 

Blue . 

Pink,  White,  Red. 

Red . 

Yellow,  White. . . . 

Pink,  Red . 

Mixed . 

Lavender . 

Pink . 

Pink,  Yellow . 

Pink,  White . 

Yellow . 

Lavender . 

Red,  Pink.  White. 

Blue . 

Blue . 

Blue . 

Pink,  White . 

Pink . 

White . 


Height 


1  ft . 

4  ft . 

1  ft . 

1  ft . 

2  ft . 

3  ft.  . 

2  ft . 

3  ft . 

4  to  6  ft. 

3  ft . 

2  ft . 

2  ft . 

4  ft . 

3  ft . 

1  ft . 

2  ft . 

2  ft . 

6  in . 

2  ft . 

1  ft . 

6  in . 

2\  ft.... 
2}  ft.... 

8  in . 

6  in . 

6  in . 

1  ft . 

5  ft . 

1  ft . 

12  in.... 
12  in.... 

6  in . 

4  ft . 

6  in . 

3  ft . 

6  in . 


Location 


Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny,  shltd. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sun  or  shade. 
Sunny. 

Sun  or  shade. 
Sunny. 

Sun  or  shade. 
Sun  or  shade. 
Shade. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sun  or  shade. 
Sunny. 

Shade. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Sunny. 

Shade. 

Shade,  sun. 
Shade. 

Shade. 

Sun. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CRAFTSMEN  SHOWS  A  MARKED  ADVANCE  IN 
SOME  FORMS  OF  CRAFTSMANSHIP 


THE  annual  exhibition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Craftsmen,  held 
in  the  National  Arts  Building  in 
New  York  during  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  December,  was  interesting 
because  of  the  improvement  it  showed 
along  certain  lines  of  individual  work,  al¬ 
though  as  a  whole  it  lacked  the  scope  and 
significance  of  the  exhibition  of  two 
years  ago.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  exhibition  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  work  of  American  craft- 
workers,  so  that  it  suffered  in  the  matter 
of  range  and  variety.  One  may  not  ad¬ 
mire  the  foreign  work  as  compared  with 
our  own,  but  the  English  exhibition  two 
years  ago  served  to  broaden  our  horizon 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  color  and  de¬ 
sign  as  well  as  to  afford  a  standard  of 
comparison  for  the  quality  of  workman¬ 
ship.  And  we  sorely  missed  the  exhibit 
of  exquisite  work  of  olden  times  when 
good  craftsmanship,  as  an  expression  of 
vital  thought  and  interest  in  the  work, 
was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  no 
one  thought  of  making  it  a  cult.  That 
indeed  afforded  a  standard  of  comparison 
really  worth  while,  and  it  is  the  greater 
pity  that  a  similar  collection  could  not 
have  been  shown  this  year,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  own 
workers  would  much  better  have  borne 
comparison  with  it. 

Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to 
the  silverware  and  jewelry,  both  of  which 
showed  an  astonishing  advance  in  design 
and  workmanship.  Some  of  the  silver¬ 
ware  would  have  compared  very  well 
with  the  best  of  the  Georgian  period,  and 
it  is  a  fact  worth  regarding  that  both  in 
shape  and  manner  of  handling  these 
pieces  were  distinctly  reminiscent  of 
Georgian  silver.  The  forms  were  simple 
and  graceful,  being  mostly  worked  out 
in  the  thin  sheets  of  silver  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  so  readily  to  subtle,  gracious  curves 
and  somewhat  attenuated  lines.  The  sur¬ 
faces  were  almost  all  plain  and  showed 
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just  enough  of  the  marks  of  the  tool  to 
give  them  an  appealing  humanity,  without 
a  suspicion  of  carelessness,  crudity  or 
lack  of  skill  masquerading  as  pictures¬ 
queness  or  originality.  It  is  amazing 
how  the  best  American  taste  turns  to 
simple  forms.  Perhaps  we  have  never 
quite  got  away  from  Colonial  ideals. 
They  are  not  bad  to  follow,  for  they  were 
based  on  simplicity  and  truth,  and  so  long 
as  we  strive  to  express  the  same  spirit 
and  keep  ourselves  free  from  the  re¬ 
proach  of  imitation,  we  cannot  study  too 
closely  the  lesson  they  have  to  give.  It 
is  interesting  also  to  note  that  this  silver¬ 
ware  made  by  our  modem  craftworkers 
suffered  not  at  all  in  comparison  with  the 
exhibition  of  Colonial  silverware  recently 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The 
workmanship  was  quite  as  good  and  in 
some  cases  the  designs  were  better. 

The  jewelry  also  showed  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance  as  to  design.  Our  American  work¬ 
ers  in  precious  and  semi-precious  metals 
and  stones  have  always  had  a  true  and 
sensitive  perception  of  color  values,  and 
former  exhibitions  have  shown  charming 
and  most  unusual  color  effects.  The  de¬ 
signs,  however,  have  in  many  cases  been 
weak,  commonplace  or  fantastic  in  their 
straining  after  originality,  and  have  shown 
the  effect  of  one  or  the  other  of  many  in¬ 
fluences,  rather  than  of  straightforward 
thought  seeking  a  form  that  would  best 
express  the  purpose  of  the  article  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  greatest  beauty  that 
vivid  interest  in,  and  affection  for,  the 
work  could  give  it.  It  is  astonishing, 
though,  how  quickly  the  American  mind 
absorbs  and  adapts  an  idea  and  how  can¬ 
didly  it  acknowledges  its  own  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  strives  to  better  them.  This 
year  the  designs  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  jewelry  were  wonderfully 
good ;  simple,  unaffected,  for  the  most 
part  original  in  conception  and  exceed-* 
ingly  well  worked  out.  The  native  semi¬ 
precious  stones  were  used  to  admirable 
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advantage  in  combination  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  copper  or  bronze,  the  metal  serv¬ 
ing  not  so  much  as  a  setting  to  display 
the  beauty  of  the  jewel  as  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  whole  design.  One  beautiful 
example  of  this  was  shown  in  a  massive 
ring  made  of  greenish  gold,  wrought  in  a 
design  of  thickly  overlapping  leaves  and 
branches  and  enclosing  a  peridot  sunk 
rather  deeply  into  the  setting.  The  green¬ 
ish  gold  luster  of  the  stone  blended  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  metal,  giving  a  high  light 
that  accented  it  even  while  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  to  draw  back  into  the  shelter  of  the 
golden  branches  around.  Similar  com¬ 
binations  in  a  different  color  key  were  ef¬ 
fected  with  silver  and  blister  pearls,  and 
from  these  the  color  combinations  ranged 
from  absolute  harmony  into  the  most 
brilliant  and  daring  contrasts.  One  case 
of  unset  jewels  is  worthy  of  mention,  for 
it  contained  a  beautiful  collection  of 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  some 
in  the  rough  and  some  cut  with  great 
care  and  skill.  The  central  group  of  the 
collection  was  a  box  of  Mexican  fire 
opals, — rare  and  unusually  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  fascinating  gem.  The 
enamelists  are  doing  some  wonderful 
work  as  evidenced  by  the  showing  of 
necklaces,  brooches  and  some  belt  buckles 
that  would  challenge  comparison  with  the 
best  of  the  old  enamel  work. 

The  workers  in  leather  also  showed 
some  interesting  pieces,  which  were  good 
and  simple  in  design  and  of  excellent 
workmanship,  but  these  unfortunately  did 
not  dominate  the  exhibition  of  leather 
work,  which  was  for  the  most  part  futile 
and  imitative.  The  bookbinding  for  the 
most  part  was  excellent  both  in  design 
and  execution,  the  coloring  and  finish  of 
the  leather  being  nearly  always  good  and 
in  some  cases  amazingly  beautiful,  while 
the  tooling  was  extremely  well  done.  A 
good  many  illuminated  manuscripts  were 
shown  in  connection  with  the  books,  and 
while  some  of  these  were  a  fair  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  old  monkish  work,  none  were 
sufficiently  good  to  warrant  either  the 


labor  spent  in  doing  them  or  the  price 
asked  for  them. 

This  question  of  price  is  one  of  the 
chief  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  ma¬ 
terial  success  for  the  craftworker.  We 
are  uttering  no  new  thought  in  saying 
this,  but  it  is  one  well  worth  bringing  up 
until  there  is  a  better  adjustment  of 
values.  For  the  most  part  the  silverware 
and  jewelry  shown  at  this  exhibition 
were  priced  within  bounds,  but  the  leather 
work  and  books  were  very  high  priced, 
and  the  sums  asked  for  baskets  and 
articles  of  carved  wood  were  simply  out 
of  all  reason.  The  carving  was  in  no 
sense  unusual  either  in  design  or  work¬ 
manship,  nor  was  there  any  special  rea¬ 
son  why  most  of  it  should  exist.  Yet 
the  most  commonplace  pieces  were  tag¬ 
ged  with  prices  three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  they  could  possibly  bring  in  any 
shop,  the  value  evidently  being  based 
upon  the  amount  of  time  it  took  the 
worker  to  make  the  piece  rather  than  the 
amount  of  use  or  pleasure  it  would  give 
to  the  purchaser.  The  baskets,  while  they 
were  fairly  well  done,  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  Indian  work  which  they  imi¬ 
tated.  Yet  absolutely  prohibitive  prices 
were  put  on  everyone  of  them, — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  sufficient  to  give  a  most  dis¬ 
couraging  blow  to  a  very  interesting  craft. 

The  pottery  exhibit  was  good  but  not 
in  any  way  unusual,  the  most  interesting 
examples  coming  from  the  establishments 
of  large  firms  justly  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  products.  Some  good 
pieces  by  individual  workers  were  to  be 
seen,  but  there  was  no  marked  advance 
in  the  matter  of  design,  color  or  work¬ 
manship  over  the  pottery  exhibits  of 
other  years,  nor  was  it  so  comprehensive. 

As  to  the  fabrics,  there  were  some 
pieces  of  tapestry  and  embroidery  so  good 
as  to  draw  the  attention  again  and  again, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  not 
specially  worthy  of  note.  There  were 
the  usual  stencils  in  dull  blues  and  greens, 
done  on  natural  colored  linens  and  gray 
canvas;  raffia  work  on  coarse  homespun, 
and  the  usual  amount  of  applique,  darned 
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work  and  other  forms  of  needlework, 
some  of  good  design  and  coloring;  others 
commonplace  or  else  distinctly  imitative. 
It  is  perhaps  not  fair  to  compare  the 
tapestries  of  Mr.  Albert  Herter  with  the 
remainder  of  the  fabrics  shown,  because 
these  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
some  beautiful  examples  were  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  One  was  the  set  of  door  hangings 
shown  a  year  ago  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Architectural  League,  but  worth  exhibit¬ 
ing  again  and  again  if  merely  for  the  in¬ 
spiration  they  give  to  other  craftworkers. 


These  hangings  are  made  of  heavy  woven 
silk,  many  hues  being  blended  into  one 
general  impression  of  soft  dove  color. 
Quaint  little  conventionalized  birds  are 
woven  into  the  fabric  with  threads  of 
coral  and  gold,  and  the  border  and  top 
piece  show  a  bold  design  wrought  in  dove 
color,  coral  and  wood  brown  with  sharp 
accents  of  black.  Mr.  Herter  also  ex¬ 
hibited  some  tapestry  portieres  and  chair 
covers,  and  an  interesting  set  of  hang¬ 
ings,  more  primitive  in  design  and  weave 
than  the  majority  of  his  work. 


INDIAN  BLANKETS,  BASKETS  AND  BOWLS:  THE 
PRODUCT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  CRAFTWORKERS 
OF  THIS  CONTINENT 


IN  connection  with  the  handicrafts 
which  are  cultivated  because  cf  their 
artistic  or  commercial  value,  and  also 
because  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  reaction  toward  hand  work  that  tends 
to  provide  a  market  for  the  products  of 
the  craftworker,  the  mind  turns  naturally 
to  the  only  real  handicraft  this  country 
knows,  that  of  the  Indian.  While  we 
admit  that  Indian  products  are  becoming 
more  or  less  fashionable,  we  yet  venture 
to  assert  that  very  few  people  realize  their 
beauty  and  value  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  as  well  as  that  which  comes  from 
interest  we  find  in  them  as  an  expression 
of  the  life,  customs  and  character  of  a 
fast-vanishing  race. 

We  call  the  Indian  work  our  only  real 
handicraft  because  it  is  the  only  one  we 
have  that  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
necessity  and  therefore  an  absolutely  nat¬ 
ural  expression  of  the  individuality  of  the 
maker.  No  one  ever  went  to  the  Indian 
and  said :  “Make  this  pattern  of  blanket 
or  this  shape  in  your  pottery,  or  use  this 
or  that  design  in  your  basketry  or  silver¬ 
ware,  because  it  is  quaint  and  artistic  or 
because  someone  else  did  it  centuries  ago 
and  there  is  a  demand  among  certain 
people  for  such  things  now.”  The  white 
craftworker  can  hardly  escape  from  the 
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suggestion  of  secondhand  ideas,  but  the 
Indian  who  is  affected  by  them  must  have 
degenerated  sadly  under  the  influence  of 
civilization,  so  that  his  work  as  a  crafts¬ 
man  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  We 
are  not  thinking  of  the  Indians  of  the 
younger  generation  who  are  taught  sloyd 
and  needlework  at  the  Government  schools, 
— these  are  not  craftworkers  and  never 
will  be, — but  of  the  old  men  and  women  of 
the  tribes  who  have  held  to  their  ancient 
religion  and  their  ancient  ways  and  who 
still  dread  and  resent  keenly  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  white  man  upon  their  time- 
honored  beliefs  and  customs. 

Naturally,  in  thinking  of  the  Indian  as 
a  craftworker,  the  peaceful  and  indus¬ 
trious  tribes  of  the  desert  come  first  to  our 
minds  because  they  alone  make  things 
which  can  be  used  in  the  home  of  the 
white  man  as  well  as  in  their  own  hogans 
and  kivas.  The  making  of  needed  articles, 
of  course,  is  common  to  all  primitive  peo¬ 
ples,  but  in  the  case  of  the  warlike  Indians 
the  products  of  their  crafts  were  adapted 
solely  to  their  own  use  and  have  little 
value  outside  except  as  curios.  But  the 
blankets,  baskets,  pottery  and  silver  work 
of  the  Hopi,  Navajos  and  other  Indians 
who  live  in  their  pueblos  and  cultivate 
their  fields  from  generation  to  generation, 
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have  a  charm  as  well  as  use  which  is 
appreciated  keenly  by  the  white  man,  so 
that  these  things  are  eagerly  sought  by 
him.  This  appreciation  has  caused  ex¬ 
tensive  imitation  of  Indian  handiwork,  but 
such  is  the  primitive  sincerity  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  thing  that  it  cannot  easily  be  imi¬ 
tated,  and  the  result  of  such  attempts  has 
been  to  turn  out  a  mass  of  trash  that  no 
self-respecting  Indian  would  acknowledge 
as  his  own  work  or  that  of  any  of  his 
tribe.  The  Indian  craftsman  has  a  sincere 
reverence  for  his  art  and  prides  himself 
greatly  upon  such  skill  as  he  may  possess, 
and,  however  crude  his  taste  may  be 
in  the  kind  of  wares  he  selects  in  the 
trader’s  shop,  he  will  tolerate  no  imitation 
stuff  when  it  comes  to  his  own  crafts.  A 
Pima  basket  weaver  would  consider  him¬ 
self  disgraced  if  he  turned  out  a  basket 
that  would  not  last  a  lifetime,  and  the 
Navajo  silversmiths  will  work  with  no 
metal  but  pure  silver  and  will  use  no  de¬ 
sign  that  is  not  an  expression  of  religious 
symbolism  or  some  natural  force  or  phe¬ 
nomenon.  As  to  the  blankets,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  real  Indian  blanket  and 
the  imitation  is  so  marked  that  only  the 
veriest  tyro  could  be  deceived. 

The  first  Indian  weavers  were  the  Hopi, 
who  had  been  weaving  for  generations 
when  the  Spaniards  first  entered  their  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  year  1540,  and  found  them 
weaving  fabrics  from  their  home-grown 
and  hand-spun  cotton.  Wool  was  un¬ 
known,  for  the  sheep  had  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  the  country.  This  art  of 
weaving  was  one  greatly  envied  by  the 
neighboring  tribes,  especially  the  Nava- 
jos,  who  were  always  the  hereditary  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Hopi.  After  a  war  between 
the  two  tribes  had  dragged  along  for  years 
with  much  suffering  on  both  sides,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  and  the  principal 
condition  imposed  upon  the  Hopi  by  the 
conquering  Nava j os  was  that  they  should 
teach  the  latter  the  art  of  weaving.  The 
Hopi  complied,  because  they  could  not 
very  well  help  themselves,  and  today  their 
great  rivals  as  handicraftsmen  are  the 
Navajos. 


It  is  three  hundred  years  since  the 
Navajos  learned  blanket  weaving  by  force 
of  arms,  yet  in  the  case  of  both  tribes  the 
weaving  today  is  done  precisely  as  it  was 
then,  save  that  wool  is  used  for  the  blan¬ 
kets  and  heavier  garments,  instead  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Great  as  was  the  harm  done  by  the 
Spaniards,  their  invasion  was  beneficial  at 
least  in  one  respect,  for  it  taught  both 
Hopi  and  Navajos  the  use  of  wool,  which 
furnishes  both  warp  and  woof  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  Indian  blanket.  It  is  well  known 
that  among  the  Hopi  the  men  are  the 
weavers,  but  with  the  Navajos  the  women 
do  the  work,  taking  months  or  even  a 
year  or  more  for  the  completion  of  a  single 
blanket.  The  looms  are  set  up  in  the 
open, — under  a  tree  if  there  happens  to  be 
a  tree  sufficiently  near  at  hand, — and  the 
designs  are  all  taken  from  nature  or  from 
the  symbolism  of  their  nature  religion. 

It  is  the  quality  of  sincerity  that  gives 
the  Indian  blanket  its  peculiar  value  when 
used  as  a  rug,  portiere  or  couch  cover  in 
a  Craftsman  room,  or  in  any  one  of  the 
rooms  so  characteristic  of  the  West.  No 
form  of  drapery  harmonizes  quite  so  well 
with  plain,  sturdy  forms  in  woodwork 
and  furniture  and  with  the  mellow  tones 
of  the  natural  wood,  as  do  these  Indian 
blankets,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
simply  another  expression  of  the  same 
idea.  Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  a 
typical  country  house  or  bungalow  in 
southern  California,  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico  will  realize  precisely  what  we 
mean,  for  the  fitness  of  these  blankets 
for  such  uses  is  so  keenly  appreciated  that 
the  craftsmen  are  kept  busy  supplying  the 
white  man’s  demand.  As  the  blankets  will 
last  for  a  generation  and  will  stand  almost 
any  kind  of  use,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they 
naturally  belong  in  houses  of  a  rugged, 
hospitable  character,  especially  as  the 
primitive  forms  and  geometrical  lines  of 
the  design  are  absolutely  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  decorative  scheme  of  such  a 
house.  An  appealing  human  touch  is  given 
by  the  fact  that  no  two  Navajo  blankets 
are  ever  woven  alike  and  never  is  one 
found  to  be  perfectly  symmetrical  down- 
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to  the  last  detail  of  its  pattern.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  superstition  of  the  Navajo 
squaw  against  making  a  perfect  pattern, 
which  to  her  mind  would  imply  the  perfect 
completion  of  her  work  and  consequently 
the  ending  of  her  life.  Like  most  Indian 
superstitions,  this  one  embodies  a  truth  so 
universal  that  it  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  everyone  who  has  thought  much  about 
life  and  its  mysteries,  and  this  touch  of 
sympathy  and  comprehension  is  a  clue  to 
the  bond  that  exists  between  all, — white 
men  and  Indians  alike, — who  live  close  to 
the  unseen. 

The  same  general  character  distinguishes 
the  Indian  baskets.  Basketry  is  a  form  of 
handicraft  more  generally  practiced  by 
Indian  tribes  than  any  other.  From  the 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  extending  thence  into  Alaska, 
we  find  a  multitude  of  different  types, 
each  one  characteristic  of  its  makers.  The 
best  baskets,  however,  are  made  by  the 
Pimas  and  the  Apaches,  who  excel  in  this 
art  as  markedly  as  the  Hopi  and  Navajos 
excel  in  the  making  of  blankets.  These 
baskets,  showing  the  same  natural  sym¬ 
bolism  and  the  same  instinctive  feeling  for 
form,  color  and  design,  are  as  much  at 
home  in  the  white  man’s  house  as  are  the 
much-desired  blankets.  The  real  Indian 
basket  is  something  to  bring  despair  to  the 
“arts  and  crafts”  basket  maker,  because  it 
is  a  form  of  handicraft  as  nearly  perfect 
as  any  that  exists.  These  baskets  are 
woven  from  willow,  which  is  gathered  at 
a  certain  season  of  the  year  by  the  Indian 
squaws,  peeled  and  stored.  When  taken 
out  for  use  it  is  placed  in  water  for  a 
certain  time  to  be  made  sufficiently  pliable. 
The  process  of  making  the  baskets  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slow  and  laborious,  and  a  weaver 
will  often  spend  more  than  a  month  on  a 
single  basket.  The  groundwork  is  woven 
in  the  natural  color  of  the  fiber,  a  light 
dull  yellow,  while  the  pattern,  which  is 
made  from  the  peeled  bark  of  a  native 
plant  commonly  known  as  “devil’s  claw,” 
is  usually  a  dull  rusty  black.  The  finest 
of  these  bowls  are  waterproof  and  they  are 
in  all  manner  of  shapes 


The  third  great  craft  of  the  South¬ 
western  Indian  is  the  making  of  pottery, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  all  the 
Indian  arts,  for  examples  of  it  are  found 
in  almost  all  the  ruins  that  remain  as 
records  of  prehistoric  times.  The  Indians 
of  the  pueblos  are  the  master  potters,  and 
their  handiwork  is  of  infinite  variety  both 
as  to  form  and  ornamentation.  Each  tribe 
has  its  own  peculiar  method  of  working, 
and  all  differ  in  such  details  as  the 
methods  of  preparing  the  clay,  of  making 
the  vessel  and  of  firing,  while  the  variety 
of  forms  and  decorations  used  is  almost 
endless.  The  pueblo  potter  uses  no  wheel 
and  the  forms  he  makes  are  his  original 
creations  of  eye  and  hand.  The  clay  is 
ground  and  mixed  with  powdered  pot¬ 
sherds.  The  bottom  of  the  new  piece  is 
molded  on  a  form  such  as  the  bottom  of 
a  jug  or  bowl,  and  on  this  the  clay,  rolled 
out  into  a  slender  coil  or  roll,  is  fastened. 
By  process  of  careful  coiling,  the  vessel 
to  be  made  is  gradually  put  into  its  beau¬ 
tiful  form,  then  smoothed  with  a  gourd 
rind  and  dried  in  the  sun.  After  it  is  dried 
it  is  covered  with  a  wash  put  on  with  a 
piece  of  rabbit  skin,  and  when  again  dry 
the  exterior  surface  is  given  a  beautiful 
finish  by  being  rubbed  down  with  a  smooth 
polishing  stone,  an  article  that  is  fre¬ 
quently  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  as  an  heirloom.  The  decora¬ 
tions  in  natural  Indian  colors  are  then 
applied  by  means  of  a  brush  made  from 
yucca  fiber.  Finally  the  piece  is  burned 
in  a  rude  kiln  or  oven  and  at  length  comes 
forth,  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
keramic  art.  The  making  of  a  piece  of 
pottery  has  in  it  the  same  mystic  element 
that  goes  into  the  weaving  of  blankets  and 
baskets.  While  the  piece  is  burning  the 
Indians  attribute  the  hissing  sound  caused 
by  the  heated  moisture  in  the  bowl  to  the 
spirit  which  is  embodied  in  the  bowl  or 
jar.  The  break  in  the  lines  decorating 
many  Indian  pieces  of  pottery  is  purposely 
left  there  by  the  maker  to  release  the  spirit 
of  the  bowl  if  it  should  be  broken. 
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SELDOM  has  a  new  year  opened  with 
more  glowing  prophecies  for  future 
achievement  and  prosperity  than 
greeted  us  during  the  first  week  or 
two  of  the  present  year.  Newspapers  outdid 
themselves  in  presenting  favorable  statis¬ 
tics  and  in  forecasting  events  which  were 
bound  to  make  the  next  eleven  or  twelve 
months  significant  in  the  history  of  modem 
progress.  New  inventions,  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries,  great  public  enterprises  and  a 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity  were 
among  the  good  things  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  indeed  it  looks  as  if  the  proph¬ 
ecy  were  not  so  much  the  result  of  op¬ 
timism  as  conclusions  drawn  correctly 
from  existing  conditions. 

After  a  period  of  depression  lasting  a 
little  more  than  two  years,  the  pendulum 
seems  to  have  swung  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  Confidence  is  restored;  business 
enterprise  has  received  a  new  and  tremen¬ 
dous  impetus,  and  many  great  enterprises 
tending  to  the  advance  of  civilization,  the 
conservation  or  development  of  priceless 
natural  resources  and  the  general  welfare 
of  humanity,  are  either  well  under  way  or 
are  drawing  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  prospect  for  an  adjustment  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  upon  a  better  and 
sounder  basis  than  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  is  growing  stead¬ 
ily  more  favorable ;  certain  important  legal 
decisions  and  legislative  action  that  will  go 
far  toward  solving  some  of  the  knottiest 
problems  in  the  contest  between  capital  and 


labor,  as  well  as  between  the  trusts  and  the 
people,  are  expected  within  the  next  few 
months ;  extensive  plans  are  afoot  for  im¬ 
mensely  increasing  transportation  facili¬ 
ties;  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  every  man  and  woman  who  is 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  there  is  the  promise  of 
record-breaking  crops  all  over  the  country. 

Better  even  than  these  material  benefits, 
there  is  a  growing  strength  and  steadiness 
in  our  attitude  as  a  people  toward  our 
great  national  problems.  Our  ideas  of 
democracy  have  broadened  considerably 
during  the  past  decade,  and  are  now  based 
less  upon  sentiment  and  bombast  and  more 
upon  intelligent  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  demands  of  the  present  age. 
The  tendency  to  centralize  more  power  in 
the  federal  government  is  bringing  to  the 
people  a  stronger  realization  of  their  own 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
honest  and  efficient  representatives,  and  a 
disposition  to  demand  honesty  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  all  branches  of  the  government. 
Also,  the  agitation  in  favor  of  taking  ef¬ 
fective  measures  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources  is  bearing  its  fruit  in  a  wide¬ 
spread  understanding  of  the  subject  and  a 
general  disposition  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
reckless  waste  and  misappropriation  that 
hitherto  has  been  permitted  to  flourish  al¬ 
most  unchecked,  and,  as  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  thought  along  these  lines,  we 
find  the  well-established  beginnings  of  a 
total  change  in  our  attitude  toward  agri- 
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culture.  The  thoughtless  greed  that  once 
was  content  to  crop  the  soil  year  after  year 
until  it  was  exhausted  of  all  its  power  for 
fertility,  and  then  abandon  it  for  fresher 
regions  to  be  exhausted  in  their  turn,  is 
being  gradually  stamped  out  by  the  unre¬ 
mitting  efforts  of  the  wiser  heads  among 
us  to  restore  farming  to  its  former  dignity, 
interest  and  profit  by  establishing  such 
methods  of  farming  and  such  conditions 
of  farm  life  as  will  make  it  an  occupation 
well  worth  all  the  knowledge,  energy 
and  skill  that  the  most  intelligent  and  en¬ 
terprising  man  could  devote  to  it. 

While  in  many  minds  there  is  still  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  concentration  of  capital 
and  the  wonderfully  effective  organiza¬ 
tion  of  great  industrial  and  commercial 
concerns  threaten  both  our  prosperity  and 
our  liberties  as  a  people,  the  tendency 
nevertheless  seems  to  be  unchecked.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  gained  such  headway 
that  much  greater  combinations  are  in 
sight  than  we  even  dreamed  of  a  few  years 
ago.  Far  from  dividing  their  forces  into 
smaller  enterprises,  there  is  more  than  a 
possibility  that  the  powerful  trusts  and  the 
great  banking  interests  of  the  country  will 
shortly  be  united  into  one  vast  and  well- 
organized  financial  power,  and  that  the 
leading  railway  systems  will  effect  a  simi¬ 
lar  combination  for  the  sake  of  increased 
economy  and  efficiency.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  obtained  a  few  years  ago, 
this  tendency  might  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
veying  an  overwhelming  menace  to  our 
welfare  as  a  nation,  but,  with  the  awaken¬ 
ed  sense  of  responsibility  that  has  come 
to  us  during  the  past  few  years,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  organization 
upon  such  an  enormous  scale  will  simply 
mean  greater  economy  and  increased 
power  of  achievement,  rather  than  greater 
license  in  the  matter  of  appropriating  and 
monopolizing  the  property  of  the  nation. 
There  is  the  more  hope  for  this  because 
the  attention  of  all  the  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  is  now  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  operations  of  the  great  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  concerns,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  organization 


on  a  large  scale  and  perfect  discipline  down 
to  the  smallest  detail  does  not  necessarily 
mean  dishonesty  and  unfair  methods  of 
competition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  these  great  enterprises,  grasping  and 
unscrupulous  as  they  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  will  hardly  be  willing  to  risk 
constant  warfare  and  inevitable  final  de¬ 
feat  to  gain  their  ends  dishonestly  when 
they  have  the  equipment  and  every  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity  to  succeed  by  fair  means, 
and  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
the  people  rather  than  against  the  strong 
tide  of  their  distrust  and  active  enmity. 

One  specially  hopeful  element  in  the 
situation  is  the  steady  growth  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  social  responsibility,  which  is  doing 
more  than  anything  else  to  pave  the  way 
toward  a  better  adjustment  of  relations 
between  capital  and  labor.  We  grow  very 
pessimistic  at  times  over  the  inequalities 
of  opportunity  and  the  unfair  division  of 
wealth,  but  the  rising  tide  of  public  opinion 
is  actually  compelling  the  restoration  to 
the  people  of  immense  sums  of  money. 
No  matter  in  what  form  the  restitution 
comes, — whether  it  take  the  guise  of 
philanthropy,  social  improvement  or  down¬ 
right  charity, — it  nevertheless  is  returning 
to  the  people  a  part  of  what  belongs  to 
them,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  people  themselves  will  be  in  a  position 
to  see  that  an  equitable  division  takes 
place  in  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the 
end.  One  strong  force  that  is  working  to¬ 
ward  this  end  is  the  colonization  of  large 
manufactories  in  parts  of  the  country  that 
are  either  undeveloped  or  sparsely  settled. 
This  brings  both  managers  and  workmen 
face  to  face  with  pioneer  conditions,  and 
the  inevitable  result  is  to  make  possible 
not  only  a  closer  and  more  human  relation 
between  them,  but  also  to  develop  greater 
resourcefulness  and  self-reliance  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  both  life  and  work. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture, 
but  the  outlook  for  this  year,  considered 
as  a  whole,  has  no  very  dark  shadows.  At 
all  events,  the  optimistic  point  of  view  is 
inevitably  constructive  and  pessimism  at 
best  is  only  another  name  for  disintegra- 
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tion.  But  with  unexampled  prosperity  and 
progress  in  view  in  the  near  future,  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility 
even  heavier  than  the  anxiety  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  hard  times.  We  have  had 
a  hard  pull  throughout  the  past  two  years, 
and  it  is  only  human  nature  to  feel  that  we 
are  entitled  to  a  little  ease  when  things  are 
again  running  smoothly.  Yet  now  is  the 
time  for  even  greater  alertness  and  more 
unceasing  vigilance  than  we  were  forced 
to  exercise  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
panic.  When  the  pressure  came  and  credit 
was  shaken  in  every  direction,  we  took  in 
sail,  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy  and 
made  every  effort  to  start  the  machinery 
of  the  financial,  industrial  and  commercial 
world  to  running  smoothly  again.  In 
doing  this  we  were  buoyed  up  by  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  not  only  were  we  meeting  and  con¬ 
quering  adversity,  but  that  we  were  plant¬ 
ing  the  seeds  of  future  prosperity.  Now  we 
feel  that  the  harvest  is  ripening  and  that 
we  are  fully  entitled  to  reap  it  as  we  will. 

But  just  now  is  the  time  to  remember 
that  the  true  significance  of  prosperity  is 
that  it  widens  our  sphere  of  action  and 
so  adds  to  our  responsibilities.  One  great 
cause  of  weakness  and  corruption  in  our 
national  life  has  been  that  we  did  not 
know  how  to  take  prosperity  when  it  came 
to  us.  We  accepted  the  fact  that  periods 
of  depression  and  of  expansion  in  the 
financial  world  alternated  like  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  nor  did  we  take  special 
pains  in  the  fat  years  to  provide  for  the 
lean  ones.  Our  natural  resources  were  so 
great  that  they  seemed  endless,  and  in  our 
easy-going  extravagance  we  spent  freely 
the  money  that  was  made  so  easily  and 
had  no  care  of  the  future,  either  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  as  a  nation.  The  individual 
lack  of  forethought  was  bad  enough,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  aggregate  it  meant  a  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people  that 
resulted  in  the  abuses  we  are  now  fighting 
against  and  bitterly  deploring.  Because  of 
this  indolence  and  indifference  where  sub¬ 
jects  important  to  the  nation’s  welfare 
were  concerned  we  not  only  allowed  the 
property  of  the  whole  community  to  slip 


into  the  hands  of  the  shrewd  and  greedy 
few,  but  we  recklessly  gave  away  public 
lands,  water  powers,  forests  and  coal  fields 
by  granting  special  privileges  and  valuable 
franchises  to  men  who  were  clever  enough 
to  see  the  value  of  them  and  selfish  and 
dishonest  enough  to  attempt  to  monopolize 
them.  Then  we  legislated  with  frenzied 
energy  against  the  natural  consequences  of 
our  own  acts,  and  the  result  was  either 
laws  that  could  not  be  enforced  or  an  abso¬ 
lute  lack  of  the  kind  of  interest  that  takes 
pains  to  enforce  them.  Spurred  by  the 
discontent  that  comes  with  hard  times,  we 
have  fought  bitterly  against  the  abuses 
which  our  own  sloth  and  indifference 
fastened  upon  our  national  life,  but  the 
question  now  is,  will  we  still  fight  after 
prosperity  returns  to  us  or  will  we  fall 
back  into  the  old  weak,  good-natured 
policy  of  laissez  faire?  If  the  past  has 
taught  us  nothing,  this  is  exactly  what  will 
happen,  but  if  we  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  the  hard  times,  we  will  know  that  pros¬ 
perity  and  progress  can  be  made  per¬ 
manent  only  by  taking  care  of  the  future, 
guarding  our  rights  against  encroachment 
and  seeing  to  it  that  better  conditions  are 
established  upon  a  basis  firm  enough  to 
endure. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  are  confronted  with  a  surplus 
of  resources  and  production  instead  of  a 
deficit.  Also,  our  social  order  for  the  first 
time  in  history  is  growing  more  and  more 
into  a  genuine  democracy,  based  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  all  human 
beings  to  an  opportunity  to  live,  work  and 
enjoy.  When  we  fully  realize  this  we  will 
no  longer  fear  the  trusts,  for  we  will 
know  that  the  greatest  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  combination  is  absolutely  helpless 
unless  public  opinion  is  with  it,  and  the 
men  in  its  employ  are  the  right  kind  of 
men.  That  the  organizations  recognize 
this  truth,  is  proven  by  the  lines  along 
which  they  are  proceeding  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  shown  by  many  of  them  to  admit 
trusted  employees  to  a  share  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  only  necessity  now  is  for  the 
workman  to  recognize  his  own  actual  and 
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possible  value  as  fully  as  his  employer 
recognizes  it,  and  to  show  himself  equal  to 
the  opportunity  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  whole  course  of  industry,  is  offered 
him.  He  must  fight  and  fight  hard  for  his 
rights,  but  his  weapons  must  be  efficiency, 
honesty  and  integrity,  instead  of  violence 
and  the  desire  to  meet  oppression  with  re¬ 
volt.  He  may  be  merely  a  machine  work¬ 
er,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  the  slave  of  his  machine.  Let  him  be¬ 
come  the  master  of  it  and  use  it  with  brain 
and  energy  as  the  craftsmen  of  old  used 
their  hands,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
will  cease  to  be  a  mechanical  convenience, 
to  be  used  or  dispensed  with  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  may  arise,  and  will  become  instead 
an  efficient,  self-respecting  workman  fully 
able  to  stand  by  his  rights  and  to  enforce 
their  recognition,  because  he  is  a  man  that 
his  employers  will  not  willingly  lose. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  workingman,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  his  prosperity  if  he  will 
only  grasp  his  opportunity  and  use  it  as 
he  should.  If  he  but  does  so,  the  process 
of  readjustment  will  be  wonderfully  easy, 
and  prosperity,  instead  of  being  at  the 
mercy  of  a  few  capitalists  who  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  create  or  dissolve  gigantic 
combinations,  will  be  a  settled  condition, 
because  it  will  rest  upon  the  broad  and 
permanent  basis  of  honesty,  economy,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  steady  production. 

NOTES 

THE  “Second  Annual  Exhibition  of 
American  Bronzes”  opened  at  the 
Macbeth  Galleries  in  New  York  on 
December  ninth.  Eighteen  sculp¬ 
tors  were  represented,  six  of  them  women. 
It  is  interesting  that  this  most  intimate  of 
the  plastic  arts  should  show  so  large  a 
presentation  of  women’s  work,  and  doubly 
interesting  that  the  work  should  reveal  so 
wide  a  variation  in  subject  and  technique. 
Nearly  all  of  the  younger  school  of  men 
and  women  sculptors  were  represented, 
and  a  most  significant  individualitv  was 
felt  throughout  the  exhibition.  Chester 


Beach  showed  some  fine  imaginative 
pieces,  “The  Waterfall,”  “The  Wood 
Nymph,”  “The  Spray” — all  expressing  a 
certain  wild  fancy,  exquisite  grace  of  body 
swaying  to  poetic  emotion — not  quite  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  water  and  winds,  but  full  of 
the  beauty  of  and  joy  in  nature.  Miss 
Abastenia  Eberle  exhibited  four  figures  of 
exceptional  beauty,  a  “Bacchante”  sug¬ 
gesting  Miss  Duncan’s  dancing  in  its  ex¬ 
quisite  movement  and  vigor,  a  “Hurdy- 
Gurdy  Dancer,”  “A  Portrait”  and  “Skip¬ 
ping  Rope.”  The  latter  a  figure  of  a  child, 
so  full  of  joy  and  frolic  and  the  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  youth  that  it  is  positively  radiant 
with  life.  More  and  more  one  counts  on 
Miss  Eberle  as  one  of  the  American  sculp¬ 
tors  who  will  develop  the  art  of  her  own 
land  with  fearlessness  and  beauty.  It  was 
good  to  see  so  many  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Dem- 
ing’s  bronzes  together.  For  he,  too,  will 
be  counted  among  the  artists  who  have 
had  the  courage  of  their  impulse  and 
nationality.  His  animals  are  most  con¬ 
vincingly,  sensitively  modeled  and  always 
faintly  humorous,  lovingly  so,  as  this 
phase  of  art  should  be.  His  “Toiler  of 
the  Plain”  is  a  strong  symbolic  figure,  the 
history  of  one  decade  of  our  civilization, 
which  destroyed  as  it  grew.  There  is 
terrible  pathos  in  the  bent  worn  figure. 

A  surprise  and  a  very  real  pleasure  was 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Clio  Bracken’s 
work,  a  surprise  because  one  does  not 
often  see  this  work,  and  a  pleasure  be¬ 
cause  of  the  delicately  beautiful  portrayal 
of  the  harmony  of  men  and  women  with 
the  great  elemental  condition  of  life,  the 
sea  and  the  wind,  women  and  children  all 
blend  together  into  what  she  wishes  to 
express  of  beauty  as  she  sees  it  in  all  of 
life.  A  figure  of  exuberance,  youth  and 
rare  grace  is  Mrs.  Bracken’s  “Basket  Ball 
Player.”  It  is  realism.  It  is  the  exact 
spring  the  vital  young  body  would  make 
for  the  overhead  ball,  and  yet  it  is  also 
poetical ;  the  ideal  beauty  that  such  a 
movement  could  portray  from  finger  tip 
to  the  elastic  foot  must  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist.  The  lithe  grace  of  the 
long  sinuous  lines  brings  one  a  taste  of 
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the  same  thrill  that  never  fails  at  a  glimpse 
of  MacMonnies’s  “Bacchante.”  As  a  crafts¬ 
man  Mrs.  Bracken’s  work  in  bronze  is  of 
especial  interest.  She  evidently  draws  no 
very  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  fine 
and  the  industrial  arts.  And  as  we  stop 
to  consider  how  barren  our  lives  are  in 
this  country  of  craft  work  that  is  perma¬ 
nent  and  beautiful  and  how  much  it  would 
contribute  to  the  richness  of  landscape, 
architecture  and  interior  decoration  we 
feel  that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  rare  spirits  who  venture  to  hold  in 
one  hand  both  utility  and  beauty. 

Excellent  work  was  contributed  by 
Arthur  Putnam’s  group  of  animals,  almost 
“poster”  animals,  they  are  done  so  simply 
and  sketchily,  but  with  all  the  apparent 
absence  of  effort  there  is  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  living  quality  modeled  into 
these  small  figures.  They  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  buoyancy  which  is  essential 
to  life,  and  are  also  almost  intimate  studies 
of  whimsical  animal  character.  Lucy  F. 
Perkins’s  “Girl  Playing  Knuckle  Bones” 
suggested  Isadora  Duncan  in  one  of  her 
dances  in  “Iphigenie  en  Aulide.”  In  fact, 
one  finds  evidences  of  her  influence  on  art 
in  America  many  times  in  this  season’s 
exhibits. 

IT  is  interesting,  it  is  even  remarkable, 
how  much  more  alive  Germany, 
through  Mr.  Hugo  Reisinger,  is  to  certain 
significant  phases  of  American  art  than 
Americans  themselves  have  been. 

Within  two  days  I  have  seen  three 
striking  pictures,  the  work  of  the  younger 
school  of  American  artists  which  have 
been  selected  for  Berlin.  The  first  was  at 
the  present  Academy,  W.  J.  Glackens’s 
“Italian  Parade,”  a  picture  full  of  color, 
light  and  reality,  which  could  only  have 
been  painted  by  an  American.  It  is  not 
only  typical  of  New  York  in  atmosphere 
and  subject,  but  it  is  the  point  of  view  of 
an  American  toward  that  kind  of  typical 
scene.  It  is  beautiful  and  it  is  our  kind  of 
beauty.  It  is  interesting  to  picture  so  defi¬ 
nite  an  expression  of  American  art  in 
Berlin. 


The  two  other  pictures  were  the  work 
of  George  Bellows,  a  painter  so  close  to 
American  life  that  you  feel  he  might  have 
failed  of  his  present  interesting  achieve¬ 
ment  if  he  had  even  studied  abroad.  For¬ 
tunately  he  has  studied  only  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  fortunately  for  his  art  with  Rob¬ 
ert  Henri, — an  artist  who  is  not  striving 
to  create  a  school  of  cheerful  imitators, 
but  whose  aim  as  a  master  is  to  put  such 
technique  in  the  hands  of  his  students  as 
will  liberate  their  individuality  in  any  di¬ 
rection  whatsoever.  Mr.  Bellows  found 
in  Mr.  Henri’s  atelier  the  means  of  paint¬ 
ing  his  own  way,  of  putting  on  canvas  the 
thing  in  life  which  interests  him  personal¬ 
ly,  in  a  way  which  seems  most  significant 
to  him.  His  subjects  are — a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  boys  bathing  in  the  Hudson,  wonderful 
light,  and  water  quivering  from  shore  to 
shore;  a  prize  fight,  deep  shadows,  eager 
faces  distorted  with  interest  in  raw  life, 
crude  material  done  swiftly  and  vividly;  a 
strange  “Summer  Night,  Riverside,”  all 
glowing  luminous  greens  and  blues  (this 
for  Berlin)  ;  the  North  River  in  many  lights 
and  seasons;  “The  Bridge,”  a  surprising 
color  study,  also  for  Berlin.  Mr.  Bellows 
prefers  color,  “it  is  easier”  for  him,  he 
says,  yet  he  must  also  unquestionably  be 
classed  among  the  significant  American 
illustrators,  for  his  feeling  for  actual  life, 
all  conditions  of  it,  is  so  sane,  so  true,  so 
humorous,  that  he  registers  life  unerringly 
in  black  and  white,  and  because  unerring¬ 
ly,  beautifully. 

THE  first  single-man  exhibit  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery  this  season  is  of 
Childe  Hassam’s  work,  a  very  complete 
and  varied  exhibition  of  one  of  the  most 
original  of  American  painters.  Although 
you  feel  that  Mr.  Hassam  handles  each 
subject  with  a  technique  and  color  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  it,  throughout  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  work  there  seems  always  the 
one  underlying  interest  of  painting  light 
ineffably,  and  all  subjects  become  of  value 
only  as  they  afford  opportunity  to  snatch 
from  Nature  her  secret  of  light, — almost 
every  canvas  is  a  different  truth  about 
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light, — in  “The  Park  and  the  Plaza, — April 
Evening,”  is  a  light  so  tender,  so  mellow 
and  suffusing  as  to  embrace  and  half-hide 
the  young  trees,  the  building,  the  horizon, 
a  light  kindly  as  love ;  in  “The  Village  at 
Yarmouth”  again  a  diffused  light,  but 
clearer,  the  silver  of  springtime,  of  youth, 
a  light  that  suggests  perfume  and  pale 
greens  and  casements  open  wide ;  through 
“Sunlight  Brook”  a  brilliant  light  is  caught 
and  held  back  by  masses  of  foliage,  it 
streaks  the  branches  and  splashes  down  on 
the  moving  waters,  a  quivering  light,  un¬ 
certain,  leaving  deep  shadows  as  it  passes  ; 
all  of  “Bornero  Hill,  Old  Lyme,”  is  bathed 
in  light,  yellow,  soft,  the  friendly  glow  one 
remembers  always  of  Connecticut  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  autumn;  what  peace  and 
beauty  born  of  well-executed  light  is  felt 
upon  that  old  village  street  called  “Old 
Elms,”  there  is  autumn  color  all  aglow,  the 
sun,  the  weakened  oldish  sun  of  autumn, 
pours  down  a  steady  stream  of  light,  which 
reflects  up  from  the  gold,  red  and  brown 
of  the  leaves,  until  the  whole  surface  trem¬ 
bles  with  the  wonder  one  feels  and  loves 
in  the  late  kind  days  of  Indian  Summer. 

A  more  subtle  note  seems  to  have  crept 
into  Mr.  Hassam’s  painting  of  the  nude 
out  of  doors.  Often  we  have  resented  the 
large  beautiful,  sharply  outlined  nude 
women  who  unexpectedly  and  unhappily 
intruded  upon  a  scene  of  sylvan  beauty. 
But  in  the  canvases  in  this  exhibit  there 
are  tiny  figures  of  shadowy  outlines,  fairy 
people  who  belong  at  the  edge  of  hidden 
pools,  strange  tiny  woodland  forms,  ex¬ 
quisite  in  tone,  adding  a  new  note  of  color 
beauty  to  the  more  ardent  tones  of  nature 
as  Mr.  Plassam  sees  it. 

AN  important  early  winter  exhibit  at 
Knoedler’s  was  a  brilliant  collection 
of  paintings  by  Frederic  Remington, 
Western  scenes  (with  which  his  name  is 
connected  the  world  over),  small  land¬ 
scapes,  mainly  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  a 
portrait  of  Maj. -General  Wood,  U.  S.  A. 

The  progress  in  Remington’s  work  from 
season  to  season  is  always  a  fresh  wonder 
to  the  thoughtful  critic.  For  so  often  he 
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has  seemed  to  say  the  final  word  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  Western  phase  of  early  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  He  has  made  us  see  and  under¬ 
stand  the  Indian,  his  civilization,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  one,  his  religion,  his  philosophy,  his 
art.  Through  Remington’s  sincerity  and 
sympathy  and  art  we  have  slowly  relin¬ 
quished  the  cherished  Indian  of  dime  novel 
fiction  and  accepted  the  truth.  We 
had  begun  to  feel  that  one  could 
scarcely  ask  more  of  one  man  than 
to  do  this  well,  with  rare  techni¬ 
cal  excellence.  But  this  year  he  has 
done  more ;  he  has  given  us  rather  the  es¬ 
sence  of  life  itself  than  its  material  ex¬ 
pression.  The  Indians  are  there  and  the 
cowboy  and  the  soldier,  but  they  are  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  painting  of  the  great  West 
itself,  the  simple  elements  of  its  beauty,  the 
sun-drenched  air,  the  crisp  biting  prairie 
winds,  the  night,  still  with  shadows  or  cut 
with  light, — the  vast  splendid  elemental 
beauties  of  Nature  born  in  the  beginning 
of  worlds,  and  presented  so  simply  that 
even  the  word  technique  seems  an  elabo¬ 
rate  expression  for  the  fine  plain  methods 
employed. 

JUST  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn 
with  the  greatest  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Frederic  Remington,  which  occurred 
Christmas  Eve  at  his  home  in  Ridgefield, 
Conn.  Mr.  Remington’s  paintings  have 
always  been  regarded  by  The  Craftsman 
as  of  unusual  significance  to  American 
art  conditions.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
first  of  the  artists  in  this  country  to  show 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  an  American  art.  He 
studied  in  this  country  exclusively,  and  all 
his  earlier  paintings  were  of  Western 
scenes  and  essentially  American  condi¬ 
tions.  He  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
the  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in 
the  artistic  conscience  in  America  toward 
the  North  American  Indian  and  his  en¬ 
vironment.  To  those  who  have  appre¬ 
ciated  Mr.  Remington’s  work  and  followed 
it  with  critical  interest  there  has  been  no 
question  of  the  progress  of  the  technique 
of  his  art  in  the  last  few  years.  An  article 
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written  about  Mr.  Remington,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Craftsman  of  March, 
1909,  was  pronounced  by  him  as  the  most 
satisfactory  presentation  of  his  work  and 
point  of  view  ever  published.  How  great¬ 
ly  he  might  have  continued  to  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  art  in  America  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say.  He  was  still  a  young  man,  as 
workers  go,  and  seemingly  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  even  greater  achievement  deep  in 
his  heart. 

THE  winter  season  of  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  at  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy  opened  in  November  with  a 
number  of  separate  exhibitions  of  work  by 
different  artists,  consisting  of  oil  paintings, 
figures  and  landscapes,  by  Hugo  Ballin, 
water-color  landscapes  by  Walter  A. 
Palmer,  N.A.,  oil  paintings,  mostly  French 
landscapes  by  Henry  Golden  Dearth,  and 
a  small  collection  of  oils  by  Louis  Paul 
Dessar.  This  series  was  followed  early  in 
December  by  a  retrospective  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  John  Alexander,  N.  A.,  a 
smaller  showing  of  Italian  landscapes  in 
oils  by  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy,  and  a 
collection  of  small  bronzes,  the  first  exhi¬ 
bition  of  sculpture  ever  held  in  the  Al¬ 
bright  Art  Gallery.  Many  of  the  best- 
known  American  sculptors  contributed  to 
this  exhibition,  which  is  also  to  be  shown 
later  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
several  other  cities. 

THE  Cincinnati  Museum  has  announced 
a  special  exhibition  of  paintings  in 
tempera  methods  by  George  Haushalter. 
The  work  shown  was  in  five  groups,  water 
tempera,  dry  fresco,  tempera  with  plaster, 
the  method  practiced  in  Venice  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  and  oil 
painting  from  its  invention  to  modern 
practice. 

AN  exhibition  of  rare  English  mezzo¬ 
tints  in  black  and  white  and  engrav¬ 
ings  printed  in  colors  were  shown  in  De¬ 
cember  by  W.  Wunderlich  &  Co.,  who  have 
also  announced  the  publication  of  a  new 
etching,  “St.  Etienne,  Beauvais,”  by  Hed- 
ley  Fitton. 


THE  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has 
recently  received  as  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage,  the  entire  collection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  furniture  and  the  allied  arts  gathered 
together  by  Mr.  Eugene  Bolles.  Some  of 
these  pieces  were  shown  in  the  American 
section  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Bolles  has  spent  twenty-five  years  in 
bringing  together  this  collection,  which 
covers  a  period  extending  from  the  earliest 
settlements  in  New  England  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many 
of  the  pieces  are  still  in  their  original  con¬ 
dition  and  others  have  been  carefully  re¬ 
stored.  Altogether,  the  collection  is  a 
significant  one  and  will  be  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Museum. 

REVIEWS 

HE  unifying  and  constructive  spir¬ 
itual  force  called  good  will,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  complex  problems  of 
modern  civilization,  is  the  keynote 
of  Charles  F.  Dole’s  latest  book,  “The 
Ethics  of  Progress.”  The  same  spirit  of 
kindly  optimism  that  has  distinguished 
Mr.  Dole’s  former  utterances  upon  kindred 
subjects  is  even  more  pronounced  in  this 
book,  and  whether  or  not  we  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  theories  it  advances,  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  eminently  convincing 
as  well  as  inspiring.  The  setting  forth  of 
the  truth  that  good  will  in  all  its  phases 
and  applications  is  the  principle  that  ulti¬ 
mately  governs  all  ethical  questions,  is 
avowedly  the  author’s  reason  for  writing 
this  book,  the  substance  of  which  was 
given  in  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  two  years  ago.  While 
it  is  a  philosophical  rather  than  a  religious 
work,  laying  down  lines  of  thought  that 
may  be  applied  without  prejudice  by  any¬ 
one  who  desires  to  realize  the  highest 
values  in  life,  the  author’s  theory  of  ethics 
comes  very  close  to  being  a  deeply  religious 
conception  of  life,  duty  and  development, 
both  individual  and  social.  He  holds  that 
under  the  name  of  ethics  are  included  the 
most  profoundly  interesting  questions 
which  concern  human  welfare,  in  that  the 
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subject  involves  our  philosophy  of  life, 
touches  every  question  of  religion  and  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  details  of  each  man’s  daily 
conduct.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  find  a  science  of  human  conduct 
that  corresponds  with  the  present  needs 
and  social  relations  of  civilized  men,  meet¬ 
ing  the  enlarging  requirements  of  true 
civilization. 

The  restlessness  of  modern  thought,  ever 
seeking  for  something  that  shall  explain 
and  interpret  moral  evil  and  unhappiness 
and  give  us  a  foundation  of  truth  that  will 
satisfy  the  keenly  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  devotional  temperament,  underlies  the 
ethical  change  and  confusion  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  The  commingling  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  the  interchange  of 
thought,  the  revival  of  the  ancient  wisdom 
religion  and  the  new  teachings  of  physical 
science,  have  combined  to  let  new  light 
into  the  minds  of  men  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  calling  for  tremendous  read¬ 
justment  of  our  modes  of  thought  and  our 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  social  con¬ 
ditions.  Thinkers  are  demanding  a  moral 
code  that  is  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  the  present  age,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  study  the  infinitely  complex 
conditions  of  today  with  a  view  to  finding 
a  fundamental  truth  from  which  such  a 
code  may  be  developed. 

This  fundamental  truth,  as  Mr.  Dole 
sees  it,  is  the  vital  principle  of  good  will, 
the  presence  of  which  in  the  human  mind 
indicates  the  divine  spark  in  human  nature 
and  the  application  of  which  to  any  prob¬ 
lem  whatsoever  sets  one  far  on  the  road 
to  its  solution.  After  a  careful  study  of 
the  evolution  of  ethics,  the  author  outlines 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  application 
to  all  the  affairs  of  life,  small  and  great, 
of  the  simple  doctrine  of  good  will;  its 
effect  upon  the  conscience  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  the  nature  of  right, 
and  its  strength  in  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  evil  and  sin  and  other  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  of  human  nature.  The  realm  of 
casuistry  is  reviewed  briefly,  yet  compre¬ 
hensively,  and  the  book  ends  with  a  group 
of  chapters  which  treat  clearly  and  suc¬ 
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cinctly  our  present-day  problems  and  the 
way  they  might  be  affected  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  moral  code  that  should  be  an 
expression  of  fundamental  good  will. 
(“The  Ethics  of  Progress  or  the  Theory 
and  the  Practice  by  which  Civilization 
Proceeds.”  By  Charles  F.  Dole.  398 
pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  Published  by 
Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Anew  and  beautiful  edition  of  Kings¬ 
ley’s  charming  classic,  “The  Water 
Babies,”  has  recently  been  imported  from 
England  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  It  is  a 
large  book  and  one  that  will  win  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  old  and  young  readers  alike,  for 
it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  original  water-color  drawings 
by  Warwick  Goble.  The  story  itself  is 
one  of  the  immortals,  and  beyond  com¬ 
ment  in  these  days  when  we  wonder  how 
a  man  ever  lived  who  could  get  so  close  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  things  and  talk  with 
such  exquisite  simplicity  and  loving-kind¬ 
ness  of  what  he  felt  and  saw.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  new  and  delightful,  and  will  help 
to  give  definite  form  to  the  dreams  of 
many  an  imaginative  young  brain.  (“The 
Water  Babies.”  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Warwick  Goble. 
274  pages.  Price,  $5.00.  Imported  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

IN  the  editorial  article  on  town  planning, 
which  appeared  in  the  preceding  issue 
of  this  magazine,  we  quoted  freely  from 
Mr.  Raymond  Unwin’s  recently  published 
book,  “Town  Planning  in  Practice,”  which 
as  yet  is  not  to  be  had  in  this  country 
except  by  order  from  England.  As  many 
people  are  interested  in  this  subject  and 
may  want  to  know  the  book,  we  append 
here  the  name  and  address  of  the  English 
publisher,  although  of  course  the  book 
may  be  ordered  through  any  American 
dealer.  (“Town  Planning  in  Practice:  An 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Designing  Cities 
and  Suburbs.”  By  Raymond  Unwin.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  half-tones,  line  drawings 
and  maps.  403  pages.  Price,  21  shillings. 
Published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  London,  England.) 
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MANUAL  training  along  practical 
lines  is  the  object  of  a  little  text 
book  entitled  “Woodwork  for  Schools  on 
Scientific  Lines.”  This  is  an  English  pub¬ 
lication  intended  for  either  class  work  or 
private  study,  and  the  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  employed  is  intended  to  develop  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  while 
giving  all  due  attention  to  the  practical 
side  of  the  training.  The  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  link  the  classroom  with  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  workshop,  and  to  provide  the 
pupil  with  a  course  of  manual  work  which 
will  increase  his  stock  of  general  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  that  it  enables  him 
to  produce  useful  results.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  are  brief  and  clear,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  diagrams  will  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  comprehending  the  directions. 
Questions  and  suggestions  are  appended 
to  each  lesson  with  the  idea  of  defining  in 
the  pupil’s  mind  the  theoretical  side  of 
the  work.  (“Woodwork.”  By  J.  T. 
Baily  and  S.  Pollitt.  Illustrated.  56 
pages.  Price  7 5  cents.  American  edition 
published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Ill.) 

AMATEUR  carpenters  and  cabinet 
makers  will  be  interested  in  “Prob¬ 
lems  in  Wood-Turning,”  a  book  that  deals 
in  a  simple  and  practical  way  with  the 
various  methods  employed  in  using  the 
chisel,  gouge  and  spindle  in  wood-turning; 
the  right  way  to  handle  each  tool  and  the 
reason  for  it ;  the  principles  of  design  that 
dictate  the  shaping  of  the  curves,  and  a 
number  of  ways  of  applying  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  book  includes  a  collection  of 
good  mechanical  drawings,  offering  a 
series  of  problems  in  wood-turning,  so 
graduated  that  the  student  who  masters 
them  all  will  have  acquired  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  art. 

A  fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
theory  of  mechanical  drawing  may  be 
gained  by  any  student  who  will  study  with 
attention  another  book  in  this  same  group 
of  works  on  the  manual  arts.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “Simplified  Mechanical  Perspective,” 
and  instructs  the  worker  in  the  art  of 


laying  out  a  perspective  diagram  and  of 
finding  the  perspective  of  furniture  and 
interiors ;  as  well  as  of  circles  and  oblique 
lines.  The  principles  are  demonstrated  in 
a  number  of  interesting  problems  which 
should  give  the  student  a  fairly  good  grasp 
of  the  subject.  (“Problems  in  Wood- 
Turning.”  By  Fred  D.  Crawshaw.  35 
pages  of  text.  Illustrated.  25  plates. 
Price  $1.  “Simplified  Mechanical  Perspec¬ 
tive.”  By  Frank  Forrest  Frederick.  54 
pages.  Illustrated.  Price  75  cents.  Both 
published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Ill.) 

A  need  usually  suggests  some  means  of 
satisfying  it,  and  it  is  to  this  truth 
that  we  owe  some  of  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  of  our  books.  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  child  and  of  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  healthy  development  of  chil¬ 
dren,  one  of  the  best  books  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  for  many  a  day  is  “The  Children’s 
Book  of  Gardening,”  written  because  of 
the  inspiration  given  by  the  questions  of  a 
real  child  who  loved  his  garden  and 
wanted  to  know  more  about  it.  An  effort 
was  made  to  find  this  little  boy  a  book  that 
could  answer  his  small  problems  in  horti¬ 
culture,  but  a  thorough  search  revealed 
the  fact  that  none  were  in  existence  that 
took  up  gardening  from  the  child’s  point 
of  view  and  supplied  the  instruction  a 
child  could  understand  and  use.  The  lack 
of  such  a  work  instantly  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Sidgwick  and  Mrs.  Paynter,  two  English 
ladies  who  had  gardens  of  their  own  and 
had  studied  thoroughly  the  lore  of  garden¬ 
ing,  that  it  might  be  well  to  write  a  book 
on  gardening  that  a  child  could  understand 
and  profit  by,  in  that  he  could  make  a 
practical  application  of  the  instructions 
and  information  given  him  about  his 
garden. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  book  does.  It 
is  not  meant  to  entertain  children  but  to 
tell  them  how  to  make  things  grow  in  their 
own  little  garden  plots,  and  the  very 
straightforwardness  and  simplicity  of 
these  instructions  make  them  most  inspir¬ 
ing  to  anyone  interested  in  flowers.  All 
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the  simple,  hardy  plants  are  dealt  with,  and 
careful  directions  are  given  as  to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  soil  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  seeds  and  bulbs.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  color  plates  from  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mrs.  Cayley-Robinson,  which  are 
in  themselves  quaint  and  charming  enough 
to  interest  any  child.  (“The  Children’s 
Book  of  Gardening.”  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sidgwick  and  Mrs.  Paynter.  Illustrated 
in  color.  232  pages.  Price  $2  net.  Im¬ 
ported  by  The  Macmillan  Companv,  New 
York.) 

A  group  of  books  setting  forth  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  concrete  construction  has 
been  issued  by  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Company.  One  of  these  deals  with  con¬ 
crete  houses  and  cottages,  a  subject  to 
which  two  volumes  are  devoted,  the  first 
illustrating  a  number  of  large  residences 
built  of  concrete,  while  the  other  shows 
small  houses  and  cottages.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  admirable  and  are  accompanied 
by  clearly  detailed  floor  plans.  As  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  this  work  is  a  smaller  book 
devoted  to  concrete  garages,  the  half-tone 
illustrations  showing  actual  buildings,  and 
the  drawings  and  diagrams  the  method  of 
using  the  material.  Full  directions  and 
specifications  are  given  in  the  text,  and 
this  book  as  well  as  the  larger  one  should 
be  very  helpful  to  builders.  Two  other 
volumes  are  devoted  to  “Concrete  in  High¬ 
way  Construction”  and  “Concrete  in  Rail¬ 
road  Construction.”  the  first-mentioned 
showing  the  value  of  this  material  for  the 
building  of  sidewalks  and  pavings,  as  well 
as  bridges,  retaining  walls,  culverts  and  the 
many  structures  necessary  to  well-kept 
highways.  The  book  dealing  with  the  use 
of  concrete  in  railroad  construction  is 
very  comprehensive,  and  goes  into  tech¬ 
nical  details  with  sufficient  particularity  to 
make  it  very  helpful  to  any  engineer  in 
charge  of  railroad  construction.  (“Con¬ 
crete  Houses  and  Cottages”  in  two  vol¬ 
umes.  Illustrated.  Price  $1. 00  per  volume. 
“Concrete  in  Garages.”  Illustrated.  “Con¬ 
crete  in  Railroad  Construction.”  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  Si, 00,  "Concrete  in  High' 


way  Construction.”  Price  $1.00.  All  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 

A  number  of  new  and  interesting  possi¬ 
bilities  for  concrete  are  developed  in 
a  small  book  entitled  “Concrete  Pottery 
and  Garden  Furniture.”  In  this  book  the 
use  of  concrete  for  work  that  is  ordinarily 
done  with  clay  or  plaster  is  handled  in  a 
way  that  is  most  interesting,  for  it  not 
only  goes  into  the  making  of  a  number  of 
decorative  forms,  but  also  treats  of  colored 
cements  and  practical  methods  of  working 
out  designs  in  color  upon  tiles,  garden 
vases,  flower  boxes,  fountains,  sun  dials 
and  the  like.  For  some  of  the  simpler 
forms  the  concrete  is  built  up  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  woven  wire  lath,  which  is  made 
into  the  desired  shape  and  then  covered  in 
the  usual  way ;  for  more  complex  forms 
methods  are  used  as  in  the  case  of  plaster. 
Many  illustrations  and  diagrams  are  given, 
the  former  being  full  of  suggestions  for 
interesting  work  and  the  latter  showing 
very  clearly  how  it  is  done.  (“Concrete 
Pottery  and  Garden  Furniture.”  By  Ralph 
C.  Davison.  Illustrated.  190  pages.  Price 
£1.50.  Published  by  Munn  &  Company, 
New  York.) 

A  work  that  is  encyclopedic  in  the 
amount  of  information  it  contains  is 
‘'Spoil’s  Workshop  Receipts,”  intended  for 
the  use  of  manufacturers,  mechanics  and 
amateur  workers  of  all  kinds.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  this 
work  for  the  reason  that  the  five  large 
volumes  to  which  the  original  workshop 
receipts  have  grown  during  the  past  few 
years  have  become  unwieldy  for  ordinary 
use.  Therefore,  the  whole  work  has  been 
revised  by  competent  editors  and  experts 
who  have  reduced  the  vast  mass  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  trade  secrets  to  greater  regular¬ 
ity  and  more  accessible  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  the  new  edition  a  good  deal 
of  obsolete  information  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  :  the  sections  dealing  with  handi¬ 
crafts  have  been  revised  and  all  the  re¬ 
maining  matter  has  been  subjected  to 
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careful  revision.  As  it  stands  now,  the 
workingman  or  craftworker  can  turn  to 
it  as  authority  for  information  on  any 
subject  that  is  in  any  way  related  to  work. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  the  revised 
edition  are  now  ready.  (“Spon’s  Work¬ 
shop  Receipts.”  Volumes  I  and  2.  About 
540  pages  in  a  volume.  Price  per  volume 
$1.50.  American  edition  published  by 
Spon  &  Chamberlain,  New  York.) 

THE  student  of  lettering  will  find  much 
help  in  “Modern  Lettering,  Artistic 
and  Practical,”  a  book  which  contains  a 
course  of  instruction  for  artists,  architects, 
sign  writers  and  decorators  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  pen  and  ink  designs  for  all 
manner  of  commercial  uses.  These  in¬ 
structions  are  founded  on  sound  principles 
of  lettering,  so  that,  while  the  fancy  of  the 
artist  is  left  free  to  develop  such  forms  as 
appeal  to  him,  he  is  given  the  aid  of  sound 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
design  with  reference  to  lettering.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  full-page  plates  of 
lettering  and  in  addition  to  these  there  are 
many  drawings  and  diagrams  by  the 
author,  illustrating  the  different  points  he 
brings  out  in  the  text.  (“Modern  Lettering, 
Artistic  and  Practical.”  By  William 
Heyny.  Illustrated.  134  pages.  Price  $2. 
Published  by  Wm.  T.  Comstock,  New 
York. ) 

N  Hudson  Moore  has  added  another 
•  useful  little  volume  to  the  well- 
known  series  entitled  “Collectors’  Hand 
Books.”  This  latest  addition  is  entitled 
“Delftware:  Dutch  and  English,”  and 

gives  an  excellent  idea,  not  only  of  the 
ware  and  its  characteristics,  but  of  the 
quaint  makers  who  earned  their  living  by 
producing  dishes  and  tiles  that  were  to 
them  everyday  affairs,  but  are  now  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  collectors  and  museums.  (“Delftware: 
Dutch  and  English.”  By  N.  Hudson 
Moore.  Illustrated  with  engravings  from 
photographs.  74  pages.  Price  $1  net. 
Published  by  Frederick  A-,  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,) 


A  suggestive  book  for  the  home  builder 
is  “Houses  for  Town  or  Country,”  a 
volume  that  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  American  architecture  of  today,  show¬ 
ing  its  many  styles  and  their  derivations 
and  the  kinds  of  houses  that  are  suited  to 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  book 
is  lucidly  written,  evidencing  an  admirable 
understanding  of  the  subject,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  numerous  half-tone  plates 
showing  some  of  the  most  attractive  and 
individual  houses  and  gardens  in  this 
country.  (“Houses  for  Town  or  Coun¬ 
try.”  By  William  Herbert.  Illustrated. 
249  pages.  Price  $2  net.  Published  by 
Duffield  &  Company,  New  York.) 

AN  idea  in  house  building  that  has  found 
much  favor  in  England  is  suggested 
for  this  country  in  a  book  entitled  “Two- 
Family  and  Twin  Houses,”  designed  for 
use  in  cities,  villages  or  suburbs.  The 
work  is  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the 
Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine,  and 
the  designs  are  contributed  by  architects 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  a 
variety  of  excellent  ideas  in  the  building 
of  semi-detached  houses  may  be  found 
here.  The  love  of  privacy  in  home  life  is 
kept  always  in  mind  in  designing  these 
dwellings,  which  are  in  every  case  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  two  or  more 
families  in  such  a  way  that  each  family 
will  have  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  its 
own  portion  of  the  house.  Many  illus¬ 
trations  are  given,  with  floor  plans  and 
descriptive  text,  and  several  details  and 
specifications  showing  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing.  (“Two-Family  and  Twin  Houses.” 
Selected  and  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the 
Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine.  Illus¬ 
trated.  127  pages.  Price  $2.  Published 
by  Wm.  T.  Comstock,  New  York.) 

MECHANICS  who  have  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  in  their  work  to  study  its 
principles  will  find  much  help  in  “A  Hand 
Book  for  Mechanics.”  This  is  a  text  book 
which  explains,  in  a  clear,  simple  and  con¬ 
cise  way,  the  established  rules  for  calcula¬ 
tion  1  familiarizes  the  reader  with  the 
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various  technical  terms  and  their  meaning, 
and  is  in  itself  such  a  course  of  instruction 
that  it  imparts  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
enable  the  man  who  has  not  had  many 
educational  advantages  to  read  with  under¬ 
standing  more  advanced  scientific  work. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  clear  and  pleasant, 
no  attempt  having  been  made  to  limit  the 
text  to  the  rigid  brevity  of  the  average 
text  book  on  mathematics  or  physics.  (“A 
Hand  Book  of  General  Instruction  for 
Mechanics,  Containing  Useful  Rules  and 
Memoranda  for  Practical  Men.”  By 
Franklin  E.  Smith.  Illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings  and  diagrams.  328  pages.  Price 
$[.50  net.  Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  New  York.) 

THE  series  of  helpful  little  books 
entitled  “Masterpieces  of  Handi¬ 
craft”  has  been  enriched  by  three  volumes 
devoted  to  rare  old  china.  These  volumes 
are  similar  in  size  and  style  to  the  “Master¬ 
pieces  in  Color”  series,  and,  like  this  more 
familiar  set  of  books,  are  edited  by  T. 
Leman  Hare.  The  three  books  under  con¬ 
sideration  are  all  written  by  Mr.  Egan 
Mew,  and  treat  respectively  of  Old  Bow 
china,  old  Chinese  porcelain,  and  Royal 
Sevres  china.  All  are  amply  illustrated 
with  half-tone  and  color  plates,  as  well  as 
diagrams  showing  the  marks.  The  text  is 
comparatively  brief,  but  clear  and  authori¬ 
tative,  affording  much  information  to  the 
student  or  collector  of  old  china.  (“Old 
Chinese  Porcelain.”  “Old  Bow  China.” 
“Royal  Sevres  China.”  All  by  Egan  Mew. 
“Masterpieces  of  Handicraft”  series. 
Edited  by  T.  Leman  Hare.  Each  volume 
illustrated  with  8  color  plates  and  8  half¬ 
tone  plates.  90  pages  each.  Price  $r  per 
volume.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company,  New  York.) 

MODELING  in  clay  or  wax  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
training  the  hand  and  eye  of  a  child  to  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  matter  of  form.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
occupations  that  can  be  given  to  a  child 
either  at  home  or  at  school,  and  work  in  the 


clay  often  develops  an  astonishing  amount 
of  unsuspected  ability.  An  excellent  hand 
book  for  teachers  of  modeling  is  “Clay 
Work,”  one  of  a  group  of  books  on  the 
several  manual  arts,  suitable  for  work  in 
the  schools.  This  book  contains  a  number 
of  illustrations  showing  good  models  that 
range  from  the  simplest  forms  up  to  those 
that  require  a  good  deal  of  skill.  These 
include  work  in  the  round,  in  high  and  low 
relief,  and  incised  designs  worked  out  in 
tiles.  (“Clay  Work.”  A  Hand  Book  for 
Teachers.  By  Katherine  Morris  Lester. 
94  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria. 

A  book  that  should  be  of  much  help  to 
teachers  and  also  to  parents  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  healthy  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  children  to  make  a 
study  of  the  subject,  is  “Games  for  the 
Playground,  Idome,  School  and  Gym¬ 
nasium,”  by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  the  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  physical  training  for  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City.  After 
an  introduction,  which  presents  in  succinct 
form  a  clear  idea  of  the  elements  of 
games,  the  varying  modes  of  play  and  the 
uses  and  values  of  different  kinds  of 
games  to  the  all-round  development  of  the 
child,  the  author  gives  some  general 
directions  addressed  to  the  teacher  of 
games  in  cither  the  school  or  the  home. 
Then  follow  the  general  rules  of  fair  play, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  large  book  is 
devoted  to  detailed  descriptions  of,  and 
directions  for,  games  for  small  children : 
for  older  children ;  for  boys’  and  girls’ 
summer  camps ;  for  house  parties  and 
country  clubs ;  for  children’s  parties,  and 
for  the  seashore.  The  illustrations  are 
carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  making 
these  instructions  even  clearer.  The  book 
is  a  sort  of  “Hoyle”  of  children’s  games 
and  should  be  invaluable  to  the  teacher  and 
organizer.  (“Games  for  the  Playground. 
Home,  School  and  Gymnasium.”  By 
Jessie  PI.  Bancroft.  Illustrated.  456 
pages  including  index.  Price  Si. 50.  Pub¬ 
lished  be  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.)  ' 
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THE  NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL  ACADEMY,  AND 
ITS  VALUE  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  ART  IN 
AMERICA;  BY  JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER,  PRES¬ 
IDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 

■^LL  great  movements  progress  through  civilization  by 
the  aid  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  means  by  which 
ideas  are  held  back  from  the  disintegrating  forces  of 
change,  and  to  convince  oneself  of  this  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  recall  the  fact  that  all  permanent  institutions 
are  first  born  in  some  phase  of  reformation.  This  is 
as  true  of  religion  as  of  art ;  it  is  equally  true  of  social 
conditions.  The  effort  of  the  intelligent  to  conserve  a  progressive 
idea  results  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution,  which  for  the  time 
being  becomes  the  needed  nursery  of  the  idea. 

Without  doubt  this  nursery  may  in  time  become  in  a  sense  a 
restriction.  The  idea  may  take  new  form,  craving  new  environment, 
or  a  different  idea  may  spring  up  demanding  fresh  effort  for  its  preser¬ 
vation,  and  become  in  turn  a  new  revolution  needing  a  new  institution. 
And  the  fact  that  every  phase  of  civilization  is  not  the  same,  that 
each  epoch  demands  its  own  materialization,  producing  its  own 
colleges,  academies  and  societies,  proves  only  the  more  conclusively 
that  however  much  the  opportunity  of  achievement  may  vary,  the 
essential  of  life  is  that  there  should  be  ever- widening  opportunity; 
not  one  academy,  but  many,  each  in  turn  the  symbol  of  new  ideas 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  preservation. 

It  is  from  this  wider  viewpoint  that  we  should  regard  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Academy,  and  its  value  to  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  America. 

To  those  able  to  look  back  upon  the  distressingly  dead  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  country  only  twenty  years  ago,  the  great  awakening 
wave  of  interest  now  sweeping  over  the  United  States  in  regard  to  art 
matters  seems  little  short  of  miraculous.  At  that  period  few,  with 
the  exception  of  those  actively  engaged  in  art  as  a  profession,  were 
interested  either  in  native  work  or  native  workers,  and  a  small  band 
of  devoted  pioneers  had  not  only  to  do  without  patrons,  but  were 
actually  without  the  necessary  means  for  recruiting  their  strength 
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by  the  study  of  great  examples  by  great  masters.  To  secure  artistic 
sustenance  the  would-be  artists  were  driven  abroad,  and  no  doubt 
many  a  talented  man  who  could  not  command  the  means  for  this 
expensive  method  of  study  must  have  perished  slowly  at  home  of 
mental  starvation. 

Within  the  short  compass  of  a  decade  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
has  changed.  We  have  become  genuinely  convinced  of  the  great  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  relation  to  the  life  of  our  people, 
and  in  every  city  and  even  in  many  of  our  smaller  towns  provision  is 
made  for  exhibitions  designed  to  foster  the  arts  and  encourage  this 
conviction. 

Beautiful  and  suitable  buildings  are  springing  up  everywhere, 
erected  and  endowed  in  some  instances  by  private  benefactors  and 
in  others  by  appropriations  from  the  State  or  municipality.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  now  to  discover  a  place  of  importance  which  has 
not  its  public  gallery  devoted  to  exhibitions  of  the  allied  arts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  prestige  of  the  most  important  city  in  our  Union, 
New  York  has  lagged  far  behind  in  this  very  vital  work.  It  alone 
possesses  no  suitable  quarters  for  the  housing  of  current  exhibitions, 
though  we  have  amply  provided  for  the  education  of  our  art  students 
by  the  founding  of  schools. 

THE  schools  of  the  National  Academy,  the  Art  Students’  League, 
the  Cooper  Union  and  hosts  of  private  undertakings,  together 
with  the  founding  and  endowing  of  the  American  Academy 
at  Rome,  combine  to  afford  the  student  ample  facilities  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  technique  of  his  profession.  In  addition  to  these  schools, 
prizes  and  scholarships  are  awarded  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
those  suitably  equipped  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  post-graduate  so¬ 
journ  abroad;  yet  New  York  City,  where  congregates  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  art  workers,  provides  no  proper  accommodation  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  result  of  all  this  expensive  and  complex  study.  It 
is  true  that  two  small  exhibitions  are  held  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
in  Fifty-seventh  Street  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Academy 
and  at  its  expense,  but  the  pictures  shown  have  to  be  crowded  into 
a  series  of  small  and  ill-lighted  galleries,  thus  neutralizing  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  beneficial  influence  of  our  schools,  prizes  and  scholar¬ 
ships. 

What  is  the  use  of  all  this  preparation  if  its  outcome  cannot  be 
made  public  ?  About  three  thousand  five  hundred  pictures  are  annual¬ 
ly  submitted  to  the  Academy  jury,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which 
can  be  hung  and  the  greater  proportion  of  which  come  from  New 
York  City  workers.  Of  these  two  exhibitions  the  interest,  both  on 
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“girl  with  parasol”:  Robert  henri,  painter: 

FROM  THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,.  LQOQ. 


“wickford”  :  w.  j.  glackens,  painter  : 

FROM  THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,  I909. 


♦ 


“the  orchard”:  JAMES  PRESTON,  painter:: 
FROM  THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE: 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,  I909. 


“the  little  white  dancer”:  ben  ali  haggin, 
painter:  from  the  winter  exhibition  of  the 
national  academy  of  design,  1909. 


“the  BLACK  SQUALL”  :  PAUL  DOUGHERTY, 
PAINTER  :  FROM  THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,  1909. 


“SEA-GULLS”  :  ERNEST  LAWSON,  PAINTER : 
FROM  THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,  I9O9. 


“girl  and  horse”  :  irving  wiles,  painter  : 

FROM  THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,  I9O9. 
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the  part  of  the  public  and  the  artists,  is  greater  in  the  spring,  yet  some 
idea  of  the  crying  need  for  larger  galleries  may  be  understood  when 
it  becomes  generally  known  that  for  the  recent  winter  exhibition 
almost  sixteen  hundred  pictures  were  sent  in.  Of  these,  many 
that  were  accepted  were  crowded  out  from  lack  of  space.  The  jury, 
while  constantly  trying  to  keep  in  mind  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
walls  at  their  disposal,  found  their  task  a  difficult  one,  as  the  standard 
of  the  pictures  was  so  high  that  several  hundred  were  approved  which 
could  not  be  hung,  while  many  quite  sufficiently  worthy  to  be  shown 
were  necessarily  refused. 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  works  of  native 
painters  and  all  of  the  important  work  of  our  sculptors  go  to  make 
up  the  fine  exhibitions  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  all  the 
other  cities  which  have  been  sufficiently  far-sighted  to  provide  them 
with  an  appropriate  setting.  We  can,  it  is  true,  show  in  New  York 
a  small  proportion  of  the  good  things  painted  each  year,  but  American 
sculpture,  which  is  more  and  more  taking  the  lead  in  the  world,  is 
given  no  chance  whatever.  To  find  a  large  enough  exhibition  place 
last  year  the  Society  of  American  Sculptors  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Baltimore  at  an  expense  and  loss  of  time  to  the  workers  which  can 
hardly  be  estimated. 

One  fact  not  generally  appreciated  by  the  layman  is  that  the 
educational  value  of  an  exhibition  is  not  only  important  for  the  public, 
but  is  of  indispensable  value  to  the  exhibitor.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  exhibitor  shall  be  able  to  see  his  work  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
work  of  other  artists  to  bring  him  to  a  realization  of  his  own  short¬ 
comings.  Seeing  his  work  unfavored  by  surroundings  and  position 
enables  the  serious  worker  to  justly  appreciate  its  value  and  under¬ 
stand  its  weakness.  A  healthy  realization  of  weakness  is  sure  to  be 
of  benefit  to  him  in  his  future  undertakings. 

OUR  Museum,  which  now  rivals  many  of  its  European  proto¬ 
types  and  which  is  run  on  a  broad  educational  basis,  of  course 
fills  a  great  place  in  the  art  work  of  this  city.  It  spares  neither 
time  nor  effort  in  the  organizing  of  loan  exhibitions,  and  it  is 
slowly  accumulating  a  permanent  and  representative  collection  of 
American  painting  and  sculpture.  The  quality  of  its  efforts  can  be 
measured  by  the  wonderful  Hudson-Fulton  exhibit  of  this  fall,  but 
admirable  as  is  the  Museum’s  work  and  accomplishment  it  cannot  be 
held  to  take  the  place  of  a  gallery  with  ample  provision  for  current  art. 

What  we  need  is  a  building  with  spacious  well-lighted  galleries 
in  an  accessible  locality ;  a  building  which  should  never  be  closed  and 
where  the  decorators,  architects,  illustrators,  engravers  and  craftsmen 
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could  find  room,  as  well  as  the  painters  and  sculptors.  Until  we  can 
secure  this.  New  York  will  continue  to  miss  much  that  is  best  in  all 
these  branches.  The  first  city  of  our  country  should  possess  a  build¬ 
ing  which  will  admit  of  exhibitions  to  which  the  artists  of  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  would  contribute, — an  exhibition  modeled  on 
those  held  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  etc.  Galleries  could,  from  time 
to  time,  be  filled  with  representative  collections  of  work  from  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

There  are  groups  of  artists  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  which 
have  a  distinct  character  of  their  own.  These  collections  would  be 
most  instructive  and  stimulating,  would  add  fresh  interest  to  any 
exhibition  and  would  certainly  attract  a  much  larger  public  here 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  gather  together  anywhere  else  in  America. 

With  our  enormous  floating  population  the  effect  of  a  recognized 
representative  exhibition  would  soon  make  itself  felt  over  the  entire 
country.  This  exhibition  should  be  the  Salon  of  America.  To 
accomplish  the  erection  of  a  building  such  as  this  is  now  the  obvious 
duty  of  the  most  important  existing  art  institution  in  the  country — 
The  National  Academy  of  Design.  Comprising  as  it  does,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  all  the  prominent  artists  of  the  country,  it  seems  the 
natural  and  fitting  sponsor  for  this  undertaking. 


Editor's  Note. — All  illustrations  used  in  this  article  were  selected  from  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  paintings  shown  at  the  National  Academy  exhibition  of  the  winter  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  nine.  The  collection  does  not  present  any  one  expression  or  school  of 
American  art,  but  rather  the  varied  achievement  of  manifestly  significant  artists.  Among 
them  are  men  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  more  than  one  art  movement  in  this 
country.  They  are  all  representatively  American,  some  of  them  definitely  of  the  pioneer 
spirit,  possibly  witnesses  to  revolutionary  ideas  which  in  the  end  may  breed  a  new  and 
interesting  institution  for  its  own  preservation.  The  collection  of  pictures  which  illustrates 
this  article  was  selected  by  The  Craftsman  Magazine. 


GREATNESS 


^TOT  in  some  one  great  deed  does  greatness  lie, 

But  in  the  brave  frank  meeting,  face  to  face, 

Of  all  the  thousand  little  things  that  try 
The  soul’s  true  temper  for  a  higher  place. 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  GARDEN  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS” 


NLY  the  wee  groping  chirp  of  a  robin  threading  the 
darkness  of  a  hoar  March  morning,  and  though  the 
thermometer  may  have  registered  twenty  degrees  above 
zero  the  day  before,  all  material  proofs  of  winter’s 
persistence  are  forgotten, — your  heart  knows  it  to  be 
spring.  It  had  not  occurred  to  you  the  day  before 
to  search  for  a  flower  in  the  hostile  out-of-doors,  but 
today  with  a  note  of  gold  still  sounding  in  your  ear,  you  dance  over 
the  snow,  stoop  and  confidently  brush  it  aside,  expecting,  not  a  miracle, 
only  the  fulfilment  of  the  robin’s  prophecy.  Surely  enough,  there 
before  you,  awakening  from  its  bed  of  white,  is  the  still  drowsy  head 
of  the  snowdrop — small  bell-like  head,  whose  tinkle  is  only  to  be 
heard  by  the  fairies  and  the  friends  of  the  fairies. 

You  rush  back  indoors,  and  the  first  book  you  pounce  upon  is 
the  florist’s  catalogue.  The  universe  holds  but  one  thought  now 
and  that  is  garden!  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when,  in  my  child¬ 
hood,  I  discovered  the  first  floral  catalogue.  It  was  an  epoch.  It 
opened  the  way  into  the  Land  of  Desire,  the  vineyard  of  dreams,  the 
end  of  which  vista  I’ve  never  yet  discovered.  Catalogues  haven’t 
changed  much  since  my  childhood;  I’d  hate  to  think  they  could. 
I’ve  read  every  description,  every  promise,  thousands  of  times,  yet 
never  has  my  imagination  felt  jaded,  never  have  I  failed  to  experience 
that  old-new  thrill.  In  all  the  world’s  literary  classics,  none  con¬ 
tains  for  me  the  inexhaustible  lure,  the  ever-new  enchantment,  the 
dream  material,  to  be  found  in  the  seed  catalogue. 

A  gardener  lives  in  the  future;  he  is  planting  for  years  to  come, 
and  what  dear  conspirators  the  flowers  are  to  make  him  forget  the 
passing  of  the  years.  He  plants  his  garden  as  though  he  would  still 
inhabit  it  long  after  he  had  developed  his  pin  feathers  as  an 
angel. 

I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  that  our  Wilderness  garden  was 
begun  for  us  by  Nature,  years  before  we  ourselves  were  planned. 
It  seems  almost  a  necessity  to  have  a  natural  stage  setting  of  matured 
and  half-grown  trees  for  a  garden,  for  perfunctory  beds  of  casual 
flowers  do  not  constitute  a  garden.  Then,  too,  the  arrangement, 
composition,  of  Nature  is  almost  infallible — Whistler  to  the  contrary. 
Study  a  bit  of  wild  brushwood  and  sequestered  forest,  then  go  home 
in  chastened  spirit  to  try  and  humbly  follow  out  the  natural.  Notice 
how  the  goldenrod  and  purple  aster  intermingle.  Could  anything 
be  lovelier? 
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IN  THE  middle  break  in  our  Wilderness — the  Intermezzo,  so  to 
speak — we  have  made  a  great  irregular  bed  of  dozens  of  golden- 
rod,  dozens  of  wild  purple  asters,  sneeze-weeds,  black-eyed  Susans, 
and  ferns,  with  a  border,  for  early  spring  praise,  of  hepatica.  It 
is  our  greatest  gardening  achievement.  Purple  and  gold,  gold  and 
purple — even  the  words  are  magical!  With  the  blue-green  pines 
before  and  behind,  the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  green  grass  and 
pine-needled  ground  leading  up  to  the  purple  and  gold,  it  is  fairy¬ 
land  come  true. 

Then  take  the  bank  near  it,  sloping  from  pine,  birch  and  poplar 
down  to  the  country  road,  what  more  appropriate  flower  for  this  spot 
than  the  dandelion  ?  Pick  a  dandelion  reverently,  study  it  carefully — 
was  there  ever  greater  perfection  of  form,  more  embodied  sunlight  in 
color?  In  its  ghost  stage,  the  dandelion  reaches  the  spiritual. 

Walk  through  a  shadow-dim  forest  and  suddenly  arrive  upon  a 
clump  of  rhododendron,  doesn’t  it  take  the  breath  away  with  its 
unpremeditated  beauty  ?  That  is  the  element  you  need  to  achieve 
in  your  garden — the  unexpected.  A  dear  old  lady  trailed  behind  me 
through  our  Wilderness,  and  after  she  had  breathed  “Oh!”  number¬ 
less  times  over  suddenly  revealed  beauty,  she  said :  “  Why,  your  gar¬ 
den  is  the  Garden  of  Surprise!” 

If  you  have  a  clump  of  evergreens,  let  the  path  wind  sinuously 
through,  bringing  you  out  unexpectedly  on,  say,  a  mass  of  Shirley 
poppies,  and  I  assure  you  it  will  make  you  quite  dizzy  with  delight. 

A  very  little  girl  once  visited  our  garden,  and  afterward  begged 
her  mother  to  take  her  back  to  “the  place  of  the  many  little  paths.” 
We  haven’t  a  broad  walk  in  the  Wilderness — because,  to  begin  with, 
we  only  had  trails,  half-hidden  paths  where  we  had  pushed  through 
tangles  to  find  some  beautiful  spot;  so  the  paths  remain  as  irregular 
and  winding  as  if  we  had  been  cows.  Then,  too,  I  don’t  want  stran¬ 
gers  to  know  how  to  get  about  my  garden  alone.  The  strangers’ 
feet  step  on  things.  I  prefer  to  lead,  and  have  the  path  so  narrow, 
visitors  are  prohibited  from  walking  abreast,  having  no  choice  but  to 
meekly  follow  the  gardener.  Paths  mean  intimacy — not  publicity. 
The  path  is  a  place  to  wander  in;  it  leads  the  imagination  gropingly, 
with  promise  of  mystery.  And  a  garden  must  have  material  for 
mystery,  especially  night  mystery. 

We  felt  this  so  convincingly,  we  refused  to  discover  all  our  land 
the  first  year.  There  is  a  rocky  promontory  near  the  ravine,  crowned 
by  a  great  hemlock,  and  secreted  by  wild  grape-vines,  wild  roses,  and 
dotted  over  by  hundreds  of  cedars,  this  bit  of  domain  we  selected  to 
be  our  “Forbidden  Land.”  We  were  placed  on  our  honor  not  to 
put  foot  on  it  for  a  year,  and  I  assure  you  its  mysteries  grew  until  I 
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came  to  believe  it  the  stronghold  of  trolls  and  all  other  magical  crea¬ 
tures.  When  the  year  passed,  the  habit  of  not  intruding  had  grown 
upon  us  to  such  a  degree,  we  did  not  care  to  trespass,  preferring  to 
leave  its  secrets  to  the  trolls,  rabbits  and  birds. 

SPEAKING  of  birds, — no  garden  is  perfect  without  them;  they 
are  its  natural  orchestra.  And  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
’  like  to  bathe  and  drink,  so  plan  out  a  little  bowl  for  them,  to  be 
kept  filled  with  very  fresh  water.  There  are  many  things  you  may 
plant  to  attract  the  birds — elderberry  bushes,  mulberry  trees  and 
hundreds  of  sunflowers.  Once  plant  sunflowers,  and  they  will  come 
up  willy-nilly  everywhere;  then  you  may  eliminate,  or,  if  you  like 
informal  glory,  leave  them  to  behave  as  they  choose,  as  we  do. 

Like  sunflowers,  many  flowers  once  planted  seed  themselves, 
springing  up  as  unexpectedly  as  poor  relations.  Corn-flowers, 
annual  coreopsis,  larkspur,  candytuft,  and  Shirley  poppies  have  this 
democracy  in  marked  degree,  and  they  are  all  so  pretty  they  can 
never  be  unwelcome  visitors  in  any  unexpected  corner  of  the  garden. 
In  our  “vaudeville-bed” — so  named  because  of  its  continuous  per¬ 
formance — there  are  many  of  these  impromptu  stars,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  “head-liners,”  the  tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  bluebells  of 
Scotland,  Oriental  poppy  dancers,  and  those  autumn  performers, 
the  Japanese  anemones,  cosmos  and  hardy  chrysanthemums. 

Let  no  part  of  your  garden  ever  be  without  bloom — this  is  easily 
managed.  Take  one  spot  of  our  garden,  for  instance:  in  March  the 
crocus,  tucked  into  odd  spots,  first  awaken,  then  the  border  of  narcis¬ 
sus  and  tulips  sing  a  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  hardy  primroses, 
while  the  forget-me-nots  lead  up  to  the  sweet-william,  followed  by 
coreopsis,  asters,  hardy  phlox,  ending  in  chrysanthemums. 

Another  spot  opens  with  scillas  and  hyacinths;  continues  with 
columbines,  which  are  tagged  by  foxglove;  then  iris,  Shasta  daisies 
and  larkspur  follow,  until  the  hollyhock’s  great  steeples  of  bloom 
make  one  forget  all  that  has  gone  before.  Then  lilies  absorb  the  eye 
until  hardy  phlox  lead  once  more  to  the  inevitable  chrysanthemum 
climax.  Let  your  chrysanthemums  be  everywhere,  a  clump  in  every 
nook  of  the  garden;  it  means  all-pervading  beauty  far  into  November. 
They  spread  so  rapidly  that  with  a  small  root  capital  to  start  you 
can,  in  a  few  years,  be  a  regular  chrysanthemum-Croesus. 

FOR  the  Sahara  parts  of  your  garden — and  in  every  garden  there 
are  sure  to  be  dry,  desert-like  places — plant  the  hardy  coreopsis. 
I  know  of  no  flower  which  is  so  long-suffering,  which  will  put 
up  with  such  poverty  of  soil,  dearth  of  moisture,  as  the  hardy  coreopsis, 
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and  there  isn’t  a  lovelier  flower  even  among  the  wild  things  of  the  field. 
Speaking  of  no  moisture,  it  may  be  enlightening  and  soothing  to  many 
to  know  we  never  water  our  flowers.  Those  which  absolutely  need 
moisture  are  planted  where  Nature  has  thoughtfully  provided  a 
little;  the  others,  from  not  being  watered,  throw  their  roots  down  very 
deep  and  consequently  learn  to  do  without  artificial  moisture.  Water¬ 
ing  undoubtedly  induces  superficial  root  development,  and  that  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.  The  fact  that  we  lose  so  few  things  by  freezing — 
and  we  live  in  a  cold  zone  on  the  Hudson — I  attribute  to  the  deep 
root  our  flowers  have  been  forced  to  make. 

From  June  to  November  we  have  all  the  roses  we  can  stand,  and 
the  watering  is  left  to  Providence.  But  the  earth  about  the  plants  is 
constantly  stirred,  giving  the  greedy  soil  atoms  every  chance  to  drink 
the  dew.  Mulching  with  lawn  clippings  also  tends  to  keep  the  roses 
moist.  For  winter  protection,  loose  straw  covering — sheath-gown 
effect — is  the  best  for  roses.  Leaves,  or  manure  covering,  cause 
mold.  The  roses  have  to  breathe,  and  the  straw  permits  air  while 
still  covering  enough  to  prevent  the  thawing,  which  is  the  thing  that 
causes  the  real  damage. 

Keep  trying  new  roses,  and  take  cuttings  of  all  those  you  most 
love.  Make  little  trenches,  and  mix  sand  with  the  soil;  take  ends  of 
branches  or  pieces  with  good  noses  (the  places  where  leaves  develop), 
cut  in  lengths  about  seven  inches  long,  planting  three-fourths  under 
ground.  Water  a  few  times  to  get  them  started. 

In  addition  to  over  two  hundred  cuttings  from  hybrid  teas  and 
hybrid  perpetuals,  we  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  Dorothy  Perkins 
grown  from  cuttings  made  by  merely  trimming  out  the  old  last  year’s 
growth.  From  one  thriving  Dorothy  Perkins  you  can,  in  two  years, 
get  enough  sons  to  have  a  standing  army  of  Perkins  surrounding  your 
entire  kingdom. 

I  hope  you  hate  the  Crimson  Rambler  as  I  do.  It  is  the  most 
diseased,  mildewed,  bug-infested,  shabby,  common  rose  in  the  world. 
Our  one  Crimson  Rambler  has  been  sent  to  our  “Penal  Colony.” 

IT’S  NICE  to  have  a  penal  colony  in  your  garden;  take  some  mis¬ 
erable  spot — not  the  Sahara  desert,  but  first  cousin  to  it — and 
there  deport  flowers  that  misbehave,  cause  scandals,  are  hope¬ 
lessly  diseased  or  persist  in  dressing  in  magenta.  It’s  a  soul  satisfy¬ 
ing  way  of  committing  euthanasia.  I’m  such  a  floral  coward,  I 
can’t  kill  a  flower,  but  if  I  put  it  in  the  penal  colony  and  it  dies — 
well,  I’m  not  to  blame,  and  the  flower  is  probably  happier.  In  our 
penal  colony  at  present  are,  a  very  snarly  rose  (given  me  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor),  the  abhorred  Crimson  Rambler,  some  disorderly  rockets, 
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magenta  hardy  phlox,  and  the  tiger-lilies — not  the  beautiful,  tall, 
steeple-like  ones,  but  those  freckled-faced  common  things,  which 
would  spread  over  “Kingdom  Come”  if  permitted. 

That  reminds  me  of  lilies  in  general;  do  buy  lilies  even  if  it  bank¬ 
rupts  you — auratums,  every  kind,  red  banded  and  golden  striped, 
pictum,  longiflorum,  superbum,  speciosum,  rubrum,  and  the  dear 
old-fashioned  candidum. 

I  dig  up  and  move  my  auratums  every  fall.  Perhaps  it’s  because 
I’m  a  nervous  gardener,  but  I  think  it’s  because  I  once  heard  that 
auratums  had  a  habit  of  disappearing  in  the  ground,  and  every  fall 
I’m  consumed  with  curiosity  to  see  if  mine  have  done  so.  Thereby 
I  discovered  they  have  children  (little  girls  all  named  Lily,  I  suppose) 
along  their  stems  underground.  These  children  I  as  ruthlessly 
snatch  from  their  mother  as  if  they  were  chickens,  placing  them  in  the 
incubator-ground  about  three  inches  deep.  In  two  years  they  grow 
up,  so  in  addition  to  the  old  un-disappearing  mothers  I  have  all  the 
young  bulbs  I  want. 

Lilies  make  me  think  of  their  kinswomen  the  iris.  If  you  want 
to  get  Japanese  iris  named  “Gekla-no-Nami,”  “Sofu-no-Koi,” 
“  Momiji-no-Taki,”  “Ho-o-Jo,”  you  may  pay  forty  cents  apiece  for 
them;  but  by  getting  mixed  American  grown  roots,  shuffling  the 
alphabet,  and  naming  them  yourself,  say,  “Frost-on-the-Landscape,” 
“ Moon-Dancing-on-Milky- Way,”  or  “Petulant-Sea,”  you  may  obtain 
them  for  six  dollars  a  hundred.  We  have  the  latter  variety,  per¬ 
sonally  christened.  The  only  drawback  to  the  Japanese  iris  are 
the  miserable  little  heart  worms  (which  really  belong  in  corn),  which 
insist  upon  hiding  in  the  sheaths  of  the  buds,  gnawing  internally.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is,  watch  and  pray  and  murder  the  worms  individually. 

Equally  lovely  are  the  German  iris.  Though  old-fashioned, 
many  modern  frills  have  been  added  to  the  original  white  and  purple 
“flags”  of  our  grandfathers.  I  love  them  even  more  than  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  hyphenated  Japanese  ones,  first  because  they  are  not  proud 
and  will  grow  all  over  my  garden;  next  because  they  haven’t  any 
“varmints”;  thirdly  because  they  have  the  most  decorative  form  in 
all  the  flower  world. 

THE  Spanish  iris  are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  English, 
though  not  yet  by  Americans.  They  are  the  most  poetical  of 
all  iris  and  have  the  weirdest  coloring.  I  hesitate  to  tell  you 
their  price,  for  fear  they  will  decline  in  your  estimation,  for  they  are  to 
be  had  in  mixture  for  ten  cents  a  dozen,  thirty  cents  a  hundred,  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  thousand — a  thousand,  think  of  that!  They 
are  small  bulbs  which  should  be  planted  not  more  than  three  or  four 
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inches  deep.  Tucked  between  and  around  your  other  iris,  they  will 
make  all  June  lovely,  then  die  down,  effacing  themselves  until  the 
following  year. 

The  English  know  and  love  the  delphinium  too.  The  delphinium 
is  just  larkspur  elevated  to  a  perennial  and  more  fashionable  state, 
though,  confidentially,  no  prettier,  only  taller.  Buy  three  kinds  of 
delphinium  to  start  with,  at  fifteen  cents  a  root,  then  save  your  own 
seed — save  all  your  seed  of  everything,  anyway — in  another  year  you 
will  have  hundreds  of  delphinium  for  thank-you.  They  are  lovely 
when  planted  with  the  nicotiana-afhnis.  This  nicotiana  is  the  flower 
for  your  night  beauty.  Grant  Allen  tells  of  their  incandescent  prop¬ 
erty,  a  phosphorescent  brilliancy  which  makes  them  beacon  lights  for 
the  buccaneers  of  the  night.  Nothing  is  so  absolutely  bewitching 
as  a  corner  of  these  starlike  blossoms  in  the  moon  glow  with  their 
ever-liovering,  devoted  lovers,  the  moths.  And  their  fragrance  satis¬ 
fies  every  craving  of  the  human  nose. 

For  reckless,  happy-go-lucky  beauty  sow  gay  little  phlox  drum- 
mondii,  any  and  everywhere.  For  absolute  intoxication  sow,  sow, 
sow  Shirley  poppies.  Sow  in  the  fall,  sow  in  May,  June  and  July 
up  to  fall  again.  Many  annuals,  such  as  blue  corn-flowers,  larkspur, 
candytuft,  coreopsis  and  Shirley  poppies,  do  best  if  sown  in  the  fall ; 
they  live  cheerfully  through  the  winter,  making  larger,  sturdier  plants, 
and  bloom  earlier  in  the  spring. 

Once  a  gardener,  always  a  gardener,  and  there’s  no  happier 
mortal  than  the  soil  and  flower  lover.  Make  friends  with  the  shy 
things  of  the  woods,  the  winged  creatures  of  the  air,  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  and  there  is  no  poverty  that  can  touch  you,  no  world  weariness 
which  will  not  be  effaced.  The  birds  bring  their  sorrows  to  you  and 
you  forget  your  own;  they  bring  you  their  joy,  and  brim  your  heart 
with  song.  The  flowers  know  you  for  their  sweetheart,  the  bees 
buzz  fraternally  about  you,  even  the  wasps  let  you  into  the  secrets  of 
their  households,  saving  their  stings  for  their  enemies.  The  twilight 
restores  all  your  childhood  dreams,  the  moon  gilds  your  present  hopes, 
and  the  seasons  take  you  by  the  hand,  leading  you  so  gently  along 
the  pathway  of  the  years  that  there  is  no  age  to  fear,  only  a  vista 
opening  ever  wider  to  the  clearer  eye,  the  keener  ear,  the  vibrant  heart. 
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LTHOUGH  the  whole  tendency  of  the  present  age  is 
to  grapple  with  problems  of  all  kinds  with  the  idea 
of  improving  social  conditions  so  far  as  it  may;  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  political  upheaval,  no  industrial 
abuse  or  social  corruption,  could  have  aroused  the 
entire  country  to  action  as  has  the  present  warfare 
against  the  increased  cost  of  living,  brought  about 
by  the  swift  advance  in  the  prices  of  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
More  than  any  other,  this  is  a  problem  which  affects  the  whole  people, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  and  famous  as  Americans  are  for  “putting  up 
with  things,”  it  would  seem  that  they  have  at  last  reached  the  limit  of 
endurance  and  do  not  intend  to  stop  until  they  find  out  whether  the 
present  almost  prohibitive  prices  of  foodstuffs  are  due  entirely  to 
economic  causes  and  are  therefore  inevitable,  or  whether  the  interests 
that  thrive  by  exploiting  natural  productions  of  all  kinds  are  taking- 
advantage  of  their  powerful  organization  and  well-nigh  perfect 
system  to  extort  unreasonable  profits  from  the  consumer,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  grind  the  producer  down  to  the  lowest  possible  price 
for  everything  that  he  has  to  sell.  The  general  disposition  is  to  attrib¬ 
ute  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty  to  the  greed  and  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  of  the  trusts  which  control  our  food  supplies.  The  Government 
is  actively  prosecuting  the  so-called  Beef  Trust,  with  the  idea  of 
destroying  the  possibility  of  such  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
that  it  can  monopolize  the  foodstuffs  of  the  country  and  charge 
famine  prices  for  everything,  and  the  people  are  showing  that  they 
purpose  to  achieve  the  same  result  in  a  more  direct  and  personal 
way  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  adopted  Dr.  Emil  L. 
Scharf’s  plan  of  a  general  boycott  of  the  foods  for  which  the  most 
extravagant  prices  are  demanded,  and  are  pledging  themselves  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  meat  especially, 
until  prices  have  been  lowered  to  a  more  normal  scale.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Congress  is  investigating  the  economic  causes  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  with  the  idea  of  discovering  if  possible  where  the  fault 
lies  and  of  taking  active  measures  to  reconstruct  conditions  in  such  a 
way  that  necessary  expenses  will  once  more  be  brought  down  to  a 
reasonable  basis. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  among  people  who  are 
given  to  thinking  back  to  the  underlying  cause  of  things,  that  the 
situation  cannot  permanently  be  affected  by  investigation,  legisla¬ 
tion,  punishment  of  the  “Beef  Barons,”  or  even  such  drastic  methods 
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as  a  general  boycott.  The  fact  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  is 
not  confined  to  the  United  States,  but  is  practically  a  world-wide 
phenomenon,  seems  to  indicate  that,  although  the  big  commercial 
combinations  in  this  country  undoubtedly  have  had  some  hand  in 
bringing  about  the  situation  that  exists  here,  their  activities  have  been 
largely  in  the  direction  of  controlling  events  so  as  to  reap  the  largest 
possible  harvest  of  profit  from  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  in  itself  the 
outgrowth  of  natural  economic  conditions.  These  conditions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  economists,  are 
brought  about  by  the  greatly  increased  supply  of  gold,  the  decline 
of  agriculture,  the  enormous  production  of  manufactures,  the  accel¬ 
erated  demand  of  prosperous  times, — increased  by  high  wages  and 
a  more  general  distribution  of  wealth, — and  the  seemingly  uncon¬ 
trollable  propensity  of  people  to  compete  with  one  another  for  com¬ 
modities  regardless  of  cost  or  of  their  own  ability  to  afford  them. 

THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sums  up  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  state 
of  things  by  quoting  the  familiar  American  boast:  “I  want 
what  I  want  when  I  want  it.”  Aside  from  everything  else,  a  nation 
which  prides  itself  upon  being  able  to  maintain  this  imperious  attitude 
is  bound  to  create  an  effective  but  enormously  expensive  system  of 
distribution,  for  one  result  of  the  rapid  growth  and  almost  unbroken 
prosperity  of  this  country  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  to 
such  a  pitch  that  everybody  wants  the  best,  no  matter  what  it  costs, 
and  is  childishly  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  can  get  it  because  he  has 
money  to  pay  for  it.  Therefore  an  elaborate  system  of  distribution, 
which  controls  the  whole  business  of  food  supply  because  it  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  organized  and  so  immensely  efficient,  has  succeeded  in  severing 
all  commercial  relations  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
and  the  fact  that  the  national  tendency  to  demand  the  largest  possible 
returns  from  the  least  possible  outlay  of  effort  is  just  as  characteristic 
of  the  farmer  as  it  is  of  the  trust  magnate,  makes  the  problem  of 
restoring  those  relations  one  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  sort  of 
far-reaching  and  thorough-going  reform  that  comes  as  a  consequence 
of  misfortune  or  profound  apprehension. 

We  all  know  the  terms  of  the  general  alarm  that  was  sounded 
some  months  ago  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  who  again  and  again  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  so  neglecting  agriculture  that 
our  supply  of  food  products  even  now  is  very  little  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  and  undoubtedly  he  defines  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  problem  we  are  facing.  He  points  out  that  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  all  foodstuffs,  setting  aside  entirely  the  speculative  element, 
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is  permanent  because  it  is  founded  on  economic  conditions,  and 
that  the  overwhelmingly  important  question  which  we  have  to  settle 
in  the  near  future  is  not  so  much  the  curbing  of  the  trusts,  vital  as 
that  is  to  the  national  welfare,  but  the  true  relation  of  the  land  to 
national  life.  Aside  from  all  other  conditions,  our  neglect  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  favor  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  our  ignorant  and 
wasteful  methods  of  farming,  will  be  sufficient  within  a  very  few  years 
to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  a  grave  economic  crisis  in  the  shape 
of  a  food  shortage,  especially  as  our  population  is  increasing  so  much 
more  swiftly  than  our  capacity  for  producing  food  supplies.  We  have 
not  yet  felt  the  pinch  because  in  former  years  the  decreasing  produc¬ 
tivity  of  our  older  lands,  due  to  poor  cultivation,  was  more  than  made 

food  by  large  yields  from  the  new  lands  which  were  continually 
eing  thrown  open  to  the  farmer,  but  we  have  come  almost  to  the  end 
of  our  resources  in  this  direction,  and  if  the  average  yield  per  acre 
continues  to  fall  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  total  national  product  must 
soon  begin  to  decline. 

Mr.  Hill  insists  that  this  question  of  dwindling  supplies  is  one  that 
demands  consideration  here  and  now,  especially  as  we  are  already 
beginning  to  feel  its  effects  in  the  increased  cost  of  living.  He  strongly 
urges  that,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  schools  which  are  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation,  there  should  be  more  direct 
work  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  soil  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  To  this  end  he 
recommends  the  establishment  in  every  community  of  agricultural 
schools  in  the  shape  of  model  farms,  under  the  care  of  trained  agri¬ 
culturists,  which  would  furnish  to  all  the  neighborhood  a  working 
model  for  common  instruction  of  the  kind  that  would  apply  directly 
to  the  needs  of  that  special  locality,  and  would  do  for  the  farming 
population  what  the  technical  school  does  for  the  artisan,  or  the  college 
for  the  professional  man.  This  reform  would  not  be  difficult  to  put 
into  effect,  for  right  methods  of  farming  are  not  complicated  and  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest  means.  They  were  not  at  all 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  old-fashioned  farmer  who  knew  how  to 
till  his  land  thoroughly,  to  crop  it  without  exhausting  the  soil,  and  to 
raise  live  stock  as  one  of  the  natural  products  of  the  farm.  The 
difficulty  is  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  so  accustomed 
to  doing  everything  more  or  less  by  machinery,  and  are  all  so  imbued 
with  the  modern  American  spirit,  that  we  have  come  to  despise 
methods  which  demand  real  work  in  the  getting  of  abundant  results 
from  a  small  area  of  land,  preferring  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  im¬ 
mense  tracts  and  get  what  we  can  from  them,  regardless  of  the  future. 
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BUT  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  agriculture,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  a  generation  past,  the  country  at  present  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  on  the  crest  of  a  general  wave  of  prosperity,  due  for  the 
most  part  to  the  unbounded  enterprise  and  the  efficient  organization 
of  our  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  If  prices  are 
high,  it  is  largely  as  a  result  of  this  prosperity,  and  wages  are  high 
also  and  work  plenty.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  those  of  our 
economists  who  assert  that  the  general  neglect  of  farming  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  cause  of  the  sudden  and  inordinate  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  have  reason  on  their  side.  The  one  point  on  which  they  all 
seem  to  agree,  though,  is  that  our  national  attitude  toward  life,  wTith 
its  extravagance,  its  imperious  demands  for  prompt  and  perfect 
service,  and  its  carelessness  regarding  all  details  of  supply  so  long  as 
convenience  is  not  interfered  with,  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  whole  situation.  Under  the  circumstances  that  we  ourselves 
have  created,  the  purveyors  of  food  have  every  opportunity  and  every 
temptation  to  effect  just  the  combinations  which  are  now  being  inves¬ 
tigated,  and  to  fix  the  prices  of  all  supplies  pretty  nearly  where  they 
want  them.  The  practical  method  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  effort  to  get  at  the  truth  in  order  to  place  the  blame 
where  it  belongs,  has  been  to  send  agents  to  every  State,  every  county 
and  almost  every  community  in  the  country  with  orders  to  report 
exhaustively  on  the  cost  of  production  and  the  returns  of  sale  on  all 
sorts  of  food  products  raised  on  the  farms  in  their  neighborhoods. 
The  investigation  has  already  proven  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
exorbitant  profits  on  beef,  and  as  fast  as  facts  and  figures  regard¬ 
ing  the  other  products  are  secured,  they  will  be  compared  with  the 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer  and  the  public  will  have  some  chance  of 
knowing  w  here  it  stands. 

But  wdien  it  does  know,  will  the  situation  be  any  better?  We  are 
accustomed  to  a  service  so  perfect  as  to  be  almost  automatic,  and, 
aside  from  all  dishonest  methods  and  all  combinations  to  control  sup¬ 
plies  and  prices,  is  there  any  way  of  handling  food  supplies  under 
modern  conditions  other  than  through  these  very  organizations  ? 
The  real  crux  of  the  matter  seems  to  lie  right  here.  In  earlier  days 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  were  friends  and  neighbors.  The 
buying  and  selling  of  farm  products  wrere  at  first  hand,  and  the  prices 
were  regulated  by  the  natural  lawrs  of  supply  and  demand.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  this  is  the  more  reasonable  method,  but  the 
present  crowding  in  cities,  the  tendency  of  all  classes  to  devote  their 
time  and  attention  to  commerce  and  manufacture  as  being  the  more 
profitable  occupations,  and  above  all  the  American  disposition  to 
demand  that  the  machinery  of  life  shall  run  as  easily  as  possible,  be 
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the  cost  what  it  may,  all  combine  to  make  the  commission  merchant 
and  the  retail  dealer  an  absolute  necessity.  The  fact  that  the  farm 
area  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  great  cities  has  mostly  dropped  out 
of  cultivation,  while  the  demand  for  farm  products  has  enormously 
increased,  makes  it  necessary  to  import  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  meat  and  grain,  from  a  distance.  The  use  of  refrigerator  cars 
makes  this  not  only  possible  but  much  less  troublesome  than  dealing 
with  a  number  of  small  producers  near  at  hand,  so  it  is  not  astonish¬ 
ing  that  the  commission  merchants  favor  the  refrigerator  cars,  because 
the  use  of  them  lies  along  the  lines  of  the  least  resistance  and  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  distribution.  So  general  is  this  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  that  our  small  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  the  large  centers, 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  farm  products  shipped  from  a  distance 
in  refrigerator  cars,  and  compete  with  the  largest  cities  for  supplies 
that  come  from  a  region  where  growers  specialize  and  where  there  are 
combinations  among  the  producers  themselves  to  prevent  the  over¬ 
stocking  of  any  market.  Also  the  perfection  of  cold  storage  enables 
any  wholesale  dealer  to  store  and  keep  almost  any  food  product 
as  long  as  he  wishes,  and  the  two  combined  form  a  well-nigh  irresistible 
lever  by  which  prices  may  be  raised  or  lowered. 

UNDER  such  conditions  the  neighborhood  farmer,  even  where 
he  exists,  can  hardly  be  termed  a  factor  in  the  situation.  Half 
our  population  live  in  the  cities,  and  not  one  city  family  out  of 
a  thousand  makes  any  arrangement  with  such  farmers  as  may  yet  live  in 
the  neighborhood  to  be  supplied  at  first  hand  with  fresh  farm  produce. 
Because  it  means  less  trouble  and  swifter  service,  all  alike  buy  from 
the  retailer,  who  in  turn  buys  from  a  commission  merchant  or  from 
a  farmer  who  has  such  large  quantities  of  any  given  commodity  to 
sell  that  he  may  be  termed  a  wholesale  dealer  as  well  as  producer, 
so  that  supplies  are  controlled  and  prices  fixed  to  suit  the  system. 
Fortunately,  one  result  of  the  present  crisis  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  many  people  who  live  in  cities  to  go  back,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
the  old  way,  a  tendency  that  shows  at  least  some  realization  of  the  root 
of  the  trouble.  Even  in  New  York,  numbers  of  families  are  making 
personal  arrangements  with  farmers  who  live  within  reach  of  the  city 
and  who  can  supply  them  regularly,  to  send  them  all  the  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  vegetables  and  smaller  fruits  they  need.  It  is  quite  true  that 
this  would  probably  not  have  come  about  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prohibitive  prices  charged  by  the  retail  dealers,  but  it  is  one  hopeful 
element  in  the  situation  that  this,  the  obvious  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  only  remedy,  has  already  suggested  itself  jto  individuals 
and  is  being  put  into  effect  in  a  practical  way. 
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In  fact,  the  whole  situation  would  be  speedily  relieved  if  it  were 
possible  to  restore  to  agriculture  the  lands  lying  in  the  neighborhood 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  At  present  this  is  made  impossible  by  the 
exploitation,  for  purposes  of  speculation,  of  almost  all  the  land  lying- 
near  enough  to  the  large  centers  to  be  available  sooner  or  later  for 
building  purposes.  The  dealer  in  real  estate  sees  the  chance  of 
large  profit  in  the  present  movement  of  city  workers  to  the  suburbs, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  tract  after  tract  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  is  bought  up,  divided  into  lots  and  held  until  it  shall  be  possible 
to  sell  it  at  high  prices  for  residence  plots.  If  such  land  could  be 
utilized  for  farms  and  market  gardens  until  actually  needed  for  building, 
each  city  and  large  town  would  have  in  its  immediate  vicinity  a 
productive  area  from  which  could  be  drawn  a  large  part  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  now  sent  from  a  distance  and,  by  the  introduction  of 
something  of  the  same  system  in  distribution  that  is  now  used  so 
successfully  by  the  jobbers,  direct  supply  from  the  producer  straight 
to  the  consumer  would  be  made  possible.  But  this  cannot  happen 
until  men  apply  regular  business  methods  to  farming,  using  all  the 
knowledge  of  modern  agriculture  to  make  every  acre  of  land  produce 
all  it  will,  and  then  conducting  the  business  of  marketing  their  prod¬ 
uce  on  the  same  basis  that  a  shopkeeper  sells  his  stock.  The  law 
of  trade  is  competition,  and  when  the  competition  is  fair  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  fictitious  value  to  things  meant  for  general  con¬ 
sumption.  If  the  farmer  sells  his  produce  to  the  jobber,  he  is  at  the 
jobber’s  mercy,  but  if  he  sells  directly  to  the  people  who  use  it,  he 
will  get  exactly  what  it  is  worth  in  competition  with  similar  products. 
In  England  they  are  working  toward  the  establishment  of  this  state 
of  things  by  the  creation  of  the  Consumers’  League  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  cooperative  organizations  of  farmers  on  the  other,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  our  talent  for  organization  in  the  interests 
of  economy,  convenience  and  efficiency,  we  should  not  be  able  in  this 
country  to  release  ourselves  from  the  domination  of  the  jobber,  merely 
by  following  natural  laws  of  trade  in  providing  ourselves  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  a  more  direct  way. 

AS  THINGS  are  now,  we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
army  of  middlemen,  with  their  machinery  of  cold  storage  and 
refrigerator  cars,  and,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  upheavals  and 
boycotts,  we  must  in  the  long  run  pay  the  prices  they  demand.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the 
products  of  its  own  State.  Until  the  development  of  the  present 
system,  New  York  was  a  great  dairy  State,  which  more  than  supplied 
the  metropolis  with  its  butter,  milk  and  cheese.  Today  we  go  to  the 
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West  for  the  greater  part  of  our  butter  and  eggs,  as  well  as  all  our 
meat.  With  the  exception  of  that  imported  from  other  countries, 
all  our  fruit  comes  from  the  South  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  nearly  all  our  vegetables.  And  each  year  the  merchant 
is  forced  to  go  farther  and  farther  for  his  consignments  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  because  each  year  increases  the  number  of  wornout  and  aban¬ 
doned  farms  in  the  Eastern  States.  As  we  know,  the  wornout  con¬ 
dition  is  one  that  can  easily  be  remedied  by  thorough  cultivation,  and 
the  question  of  abandonment  would  not  exist  if  the  farms  were  only 
run  on  a  basis  sufficiently  businesslike  to  make  their  produce  profitable 
to  the  farmer;  but  as  matters  stand,  neither  proper  cultivation  nor 
an  effective  system  of  marketing  have  been  established. 

Fortunately,  a  widespread  and  well-organized  effort  is  now  being 
made  in  the  direction  of  making  both  possible  by  raising  the  standard 
of  rural  life,  so  that  there  will  no  longer  be  the  overwhelming  tempta¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  country  people  to  nock  to  the  cities.  With  scientific 
instruction  in  agriculture;  with  the  training  of  children  to  regard 
farming  as  a  dignified  and  profitable  occupation  which  takes  quite 
as  much  energy  and  intelligence  and  offers  quite  as  many  opportu¬ 
nities  as  may  be  found  in  trade  or  in  manufacture ;  with  the  endeavor 
to  see  that  farms  are  made  smaller  so  that  farming  districts  may  be 
more  thickly  settled  and  social  life  thereby  made  possible,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  modern  conveniences  into  the  farmhouse  as  well  as 
the  fields,  the  foundations  are  being  laid  to  bring  about  a  genuine 
movement  back  to  the  land.  But  until  the  right  kind  of  a  market 
is  provided  for  what  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  system  which  will  do  away  with  the  enormous  profits  of  the  middle¬ 
men,  it  is  doubtful  if  farming  will  ever  prove  profitable  enough  to 
attract  intelligent  men  away  from  the  cities.  Secretary  Wilson’s 
contention  that  the  situation  would  be  wonderfully  relieved  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  producers  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  number  of  distributors,  is  entirely  sound.  As  matters  stand 
now,  too  many  people  are  trying  to  get  rich  by  purveying  food  instead 
of  producing  it,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  it  becomes 
possible  to  get  rich  by  producing  it.  The  more  purveyors,  the  higher 
the  price  will  be,  because  all  dealers  long  ago  stopped  trying  to  get 
business  by  cutting  prices,  and  the  tendency  now  is  for  all  to  stand 
together  in  elevating  prices  so  as  to  give  every  man  a  chance. 

BUT  here  comes  in  again  the  modern  idea  of  progress,  which  is 
to  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  real  work,  such  as  the  farmer 
always  has  to  do.  The  enormous  increase  of  wealth  throughout 
the  country  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  class  of  fairly  wealthy 
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people,  has  artificialized  our  standards  of  living  until  everyone  cher¬ 
ishes  the  ideal  of  some  day  living  in  plenty  without  work.  Owing  to 
the  organization  and  aggressiveness  of  the  labor  unions,  the  working¬ 
man  gets  high  wages  along  with  shorter  hours,  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  work  less  and  at  the  same  time  to  eat  more  food  and 
better  food  than  he  used  to,  to  wear  more  expensive  clothes  and 
to  live  in  a  more  comfortable  home, — all  of  which  he  regards  as  steps 
toward  the  attainment  of  his  ideal  “independence.”  Unless  it  can 
be  proven  to  the  workingman  that  he  and  his  family  could  live  more 
comfortably,  have  a  more  assured  income  and  a  better  chance  of 
providing  for  the  future,  and  so  attaining  real  independence,  by 
working  on  the  farm  instead  of  in  the  factory,  he  is  going  to  stick  to 
the  city,  get  the  highest  wages  he  can,  and  avail  himself  of  every  con¬ 
venience  that  the  modern  methods  of  distribution  can  give  him.  If 
prices  are  high,  his  wages  are  correspondingly  high,  and  he  does  not 
look  far  enough  into  the  future  to  see  that  the  turning  of  his  energies 
toward  actual  production  on  his  own  account  will  place  him  beyond 
the  fluctuations  in  the  labor  market.  Dealers  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  manufacturers,  have  no  special  interest  in  reducing  prices,  because 
for  the  most  part  their  incomes  are  increased  by  the  prevalence  of 
these  same  high  rates.  But  the  enormous  middle  class  of  professional 
people  and  workers  whose  incomes  are  fixed,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
of  living,  suffers  immeasurably  from  the  artificial  inflation  of  values, 
and  as  a  consequence  it  is  likely  to  be  this  class  which  will  combine  to 
find  a  remedy.  If  the  effort  to  do  this  succeeds  in  establishing  more 
natural  standards  of  living  for  all  classes  alike,  greater  economy  all 
along  the  line,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  real  independence 
can  be  gained  only  by  direct  personal  effort  in  that  direction,  the 
chances  are  that  the  endeavors  of  the  economists  to  reestablish  agri¬ 
culture  as  the  basis  of  all  sound  national  development,  and  of  the 
legislators  to  control  the  inordinate  power  of  the  trusts,  will  have 
some  measure  of  success,  because  they  will  have  behind  them  the 
kind  of  support  that  alone  can  make  them  permanently  effective, — 
a  commonsense  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people. 
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ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  TO  THE  ARTS:  BY  GILES 
EDGERTON 


“There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gestures.” — Shakespeare. 

]HE  language  of  gesture,” — there  could  not  be  a  better 
definition  of  pantomime.  Pantomime  is  gesture  made 
fluent,  beautiful  and  expressive.  It  is  the  study  of  gest¬ 
ure  as  an  art,  which  varies  as  it  is  affected  by  various 
temperaments.  It  is  constructive  gesture,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  states  of  mind  worthy  of  recording.  Joy  or 
sorrow,  peace  or  tumult,  anger  or  gentleness,  these  may 
be  made  clearer,  more  understandable  through  pantomime.  And  at 
the  same  time  this  finely  fluent  art,  which  ministers  to  all  the  arts  and 
enriches  everyday  intercourse,  must  result  in  a  truer  appreciation  of 
the  body  which  is  its  instrument.  To  cultivate  a  power  is  to  grow  in 
appreciation  of  it.  We  could  not  picture  a  Japanese  soldier  putting  to 
vulgar  use  the  sword  which  he  had  brought  through  the  fire,  had 
engraved  with  his  own  hands  and  made  beautiful  with  jewels.  Such  a 
sword  becomes  a  part  of  a  man’s  spiritual  as  well  as  material  equipment. 

In  presenting  a  testimonial  to  the  half-forgotten  art  of  pantomime 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  its  rejuvenation  in  America  would  be 
because  of  its  constructive  value,  because  it  would  develop  that  power 
of  expression  which  beauty  reveals  to  the  world.  Americans,  more 
than  almost  any  other  people,  are  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  anything 
which  makes  for  fuller  self-expression.  And  particularly,  like  Byron’s 
“serious  Angles,”  do  we  lack  “the  eloquence  of  pantomime.”  We 
have  forgotten  or  learned  to  ignore  gesture  as  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  beautiful  ways  of  transmitting  thought  and  emotion.  Of  the 
possibilities  which  lie  dormant  in  fluent  facial  expression  we  have 
taken  no  heed ;  on  the  contrary  we  have  actually  convinced  ourselves 
that  it  is  well-bred  to  wear  an  asbestos  facial  mask,  guaranteed  to 
withstand  the  fire  of  every  flame  from  heart  or  soul.  And  not  only 
must  the  formal  countenance  be  protected  by  training  from  responding 
to  any  illumination  within,  but  the  whole  attitude  of  the  ultra-“civil- 
ized”  person  must  be  inert  and  unresponsive. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  this  checking  of  expression 
must  carry  back,  and  impress  itself  upon  the  quality  of  mind  and  soul ; 
for  not  only  does  thought  assert  itself  through  the  body,  but  the  body, 
whether  trained  to  expression  or  to  lack  of  expression,  must  inevitably 
reflect  back  upon  the  soul.  Thus  in  our  effort  to  acquire  an  ultra- 
restrained  manner  we  are  running  the  risk  of  losing  our  capacity  for 
vivid  interest  in  life.  Lack  of  interest  in  vital  conditions  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  submerging  of  those  conditions,  and  subterranean  vitality 
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is  no  safer  for  a  nation  than  for  nature  itself.  Somehow  the  truths  of 
life  have  got  to  be  liberated,  even  though  their  expression  is  through 
upheaval. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  in  modern  life  the 
man  of  genius,  as  we  call  the  man  who  sees  truth  clearly,  is  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Our  environment  does  not  often  produce  great  simple 
natures.  Hence  our  great  painters,  musicians  and  sculptors  must 
remain  a  more  or  less  limited  community.  Some  kind  of  expression, 
however,  is  essential  to  all  of  us,  and  it  is  possible  for  all  to  enrich  and 
beautify  expression  by  a  knowledge  of  pantomime.  We  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  this  result  when  we  recognize  the  educational 
value  of  pantomime,  and  insist  upon  its  being  taught  in  our  schools, 
our  colleges  and  our  homes.  In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to  record 
that  Barnard  College  has  established  a  course  of  study  of  pantomime 
for  teachers.  This  should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  not  only  to 
Barnard  College  and  all  educational  institutions,  not  only  to  the 
teachers  and  to  the  children  taught,  but  to  all  art  in  the  country,  for 
in  a  measure  every  fundamental  art  depends  upon  pantomime  for  its 
fullest  expression.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Rita  Sacchetto,  who  has 
recently  presented  pantomime  in  this  country  in  a  beautiful  and 
brilliant  manner,  and  in  connection  with  her  pantomime  has  proved 
herself  an  interesting  and  original  dancer.  To  quote  her  own  words: 

THERE  is  no  art  which  does  not  depend  more  or  less  for  its  com¬ 
plete  achievement  on  that  complementary  art  of  pantomime, 
because  the  artist  cannot  as  a  rule  present  the  fulness  of  his 
vision  without  the  aid  of  some  human  being  who  holds  for  him  for  the 
time  being  an  expression  of  the  ideal  he  wishes  to  portray.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  sculptor  and  of  the  portrait  painter.  It  may 
also  be  true  of  the  musician  in  a  more  elusive  and  yet  as  essential  a 
way.  What  painter  has  not  been  handicapped  by  the  inadequacy  of 
his  model;  what  sculptor  has  not  felt  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  secure  the  great  expression  of  the  beauty  he  felt  in  his  soul 
because  his  model  lacked  the  power  to  express  that  fine  essence  of 
beauty  in  face  and  form  ?  As  for  dancing  at  its  best,  it  is  dependent 
so  largely  upon  pantomime  that  they  seem  at  times  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing;  for  dancing  without  the  supreme  gesture  of  hand  and 
body,  without  facial  expression  absolutely  in  accord  with  gesture,  is 
not  the  real  art  of  dancing  at  all.  It  is  only  one  phase  of  motion. 
And  here  in  America  I  find  that  people  look  to  the  foot  as  a  realization 
of  dancing.  They  say  to  me,  especially  when  I  am  dancing  my 
Spanish  dances,  ‘Why  do  you  wear  the  skirt  so  long?  We  cannot 
follow  the  motion  of  your  feet  enough.’  And  I  have  said  to  them 
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very  often,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  watch  my  feet.  They  are  the  least  of 
what  I  wish  to  express  in  dancing.  I  wish  you  to  notice  what  I  have 
to  say  with  my  face,  with  my  hands,  with  my  body.  They  are  all 
more  important,  and  they  must  all  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
emotion  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you.  My  feet  help  me  a  little, 
sometimes  a  great  deal,  but  never  so  much  as  the  face  and  the  hands, 
which  are  much  closer  to  the  spirit,  so  much  more  fluent.  They  more 
readily  become  a  part  of  the  rhythm  of  music.  You  shall  not  re¬ 
member  only  my  feet.” 

In  Sacchetto’s  opinion  the  defect  of  ballet  dancing  is  that  it 
centers  in  the  expression  by  the  feet  alone  of  a  usually  somewhat 
trivial  rhythm.  There  is  much  charm  and  prettiness,  she  feels,  in  the 
well-developed  ballet,  especially  when  related  to  so  exquisite  a  per¬ 
sonality  as  Adeline  Genee,  and  yet  it  seems  to  her  impossible  that  the 
utmost  of  beauty,  joy  and  spirituality,  the  very  soul  of  woman,  can 
ever  be  expressed  without  utilizing  the  beautiful  possibilities  of  the 
body  as  a  whole. 

“As  for  my  own  work  in  pantomime,”  Rita  Sacchetto  has  said, 
“I  must  express  what  I  feel  about  life,  and  I  must  express  it  by  all  of 
my  body.  For  instance,  in  the  ‘Peer  Gynt  Suite,’  which  enables  me 
to  show  the  art  of  pantomime  in  its  noblest  form,  there  is  dancing, 
and  also  an  expression  of  all  the  beauty  through  face  and  form  that 
to  me  is  conceivable.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  human  soul,  all  its 
beauty,  all  its  truth,  and  I  shall  present  it  so  far  as  in  my  power, 
through  beautiful  movements  of  the  body  and  through  groupings  of 
various  dancers  in  the  most  harmonious  way.  For  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  beautiful  emotion  I  must  have  added  the  rhythm  of  the 
music.  The  music  and  dancing  must  be  one,  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
body  must  be  one  with  them.  To  me  ‘Peer  Gynt’  is  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  all  women  who  battle  for  great  aims,  for  the  highest  and  best  in 
life,  to  those  women  who  live  for  more  than  the  externally  beautiful, 
who  feel  that  the  life  of  the  soul  must  be  one  of  freedom  and  purity. 
Grieg’s  music  expresses  all  this,  and  I  shall  seek  to  express  it  through 
pantomime. 

“At  the  beginning,  out  of  the  darkness  of  ages  will  appear  three 
mystic  figures, — the  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future.  First  of  all  I 
shall  present  out  of  the  utmost  gloom  the  soul  of  woman,  that  woman 
who  would  follow  the  voice  of  her  spirit,  but  who  may  not  because  of 
suffering,  who  struggles  in  vain  trying  to  reach  the  great  light  of  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  very  wonderful  how  Ibsen  seemed  to  understand  all 
that  the  woman  groping  for  wider  spiritual  development  has  suffered, 
and  to  me  he  has  presented  it  all  in  this  story  of  ‘Peer  Gynt.’  Through 
pantomime  I  shall  show  how  this  woman  pleads  with  the  inexorable 
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Past  and  with  the  Present,  and  how  she  suffers  from  the  forgetfulness 
of  her  sisters,  they  who  in  turn  suffer  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Added  to  her  own  suffering  is  that  of  the  women  who  were  thrown 
too  young  into  the  battle  of  life,  who  have  blossomed  but  have  never 
ripened,  who  have  lost  strength  and  grown  tired,  and  of  those  whose 
love  has  died  on  the  long  road  before  fulfilment.  All  these  weary 
souls  must  be  helped.  Later  will  come  the  conflict  of  the  soul  with  the 
deteriorating  spirits  of  materialism  and  convention,  who  triumph 
momentarily  and  for  the  time  crush  what  is  good  in  womanhood. 
Then  will  appear  the  pure  white  spirit  to  bless  the  sacrificed  body. 
The  conquered  spirit  of  woman  recovers  itself,  expands,  gains  strength 
and  is  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  ^reat  light  which  henceforth  shall 
illuminate  the  paths  of  all  women  s  souls.  At  last  there  is  the  pro¬ 
cession  toward  peace,  the  ideal  and  the  sublime.” 

To  Sacehetto,  pantomime  is  the  greatest  art  because  most  widely 
complementary  to  all  arts,  and  because  also  the  most  intimate  to  daily 
life.  New  York  has  had  an  opportunity  this  winter  of  realizing  to 
some  extent  how  significant  Sacehetto  has  made  this  art  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  beauty.  She  has  presented  pantomime  in  isolated  dances, 
— Chopin’s  Tarantelle,  in  which  she  becomes  the  peasant  girl  suffer¬ 
ing  and  dying;  in  the  old  Spanish  court  dances  in  which  there  is 
always  the  battle  of  love  and  jealousy  and  joy;  in  an  eighteen-thirty 
dance  which  is  wholly  pantomime,  and  on  this  account  the  most 
perfect  expression  seen  in  America,  and  also  in  complete  pantomime  at 
the  New  Theatre,  where  she  presented  Mario  Costa’s  “Histoire  d’un 
Pierrot,”  wrhere  the  fairy  story  of  Pierrot's  love  and  happiness  and 
sorrow  is  depicted  with  interesting  viise  en  scene  and  delightful  fairy 
music.  But  all  of  this  work  is  to  Sacehetto  an  incomplete  expression 
of  what  she  feels  the  art  of  pantomime  is  capable,  which  she  hopes 
to  be  able  to  prove  to  her  complete  satisfaction  in  the  “Peer  Gynt 
Suite,”  which  she  is  to  present  at  the  New  Theatre  during  February. 

Glancing  back  through  the  slender  history  of  pantomime  in  New 
York,  one  recalls  with  the  greatest  interest  and  pleasure  the  remarkable 
work  of  that  enchanting  personality,  Mme.  Pilar-Morin.  Back 
at  the  time  of  Pilar-Morin’s  first  production  of  pantomime,  America 
was  so  remote  from  her  purpose  that  there  was  scarcely  any  response 
to  her  exquisite  work.  And  yet  undoubtedly  the  beauty  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  art  she  expressed  at  that  time  helped  to  create  the 
public  interest  which  has  made  it  possible  during  this  last  season  for 
the  management  of  a  New  York  opera  house  to  have  the  courage  to 
present  to  fashionable  audiences  pantomime  performances. 

Pilar-Morin  is  especially  interested  in  the  education  of  children 
in  the  art  of  pantomime.  On  this  subject  she  says: 
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“In  the  education  of  children  it  gives  foundation  for  better  under¬ 
standing,  therefore,  greater  character.  The  value  of  a  nation  lies 
in  the  character  of  its  children.  You  can  also  teach  children  wonder¬ 
ful  historical  events,  inventions  and  their  results,  pictured  and  brought 
to  life  by  the  emotions  of  play  portrayed  by  them.  I  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  this,  and  I  hope  to  be  given  a  chance  to  offer  it  to 
America  as  I  understand  it. 

“The  ‘silent  drama’  is  also  a  great  help  to  memory  because  the 
pictured  meaning  of  words,  such  as  birds,  trees,  flowers,  the  sun,  etc., 
unroll  their  form  or  meaning  like  a  panorama  before  the  eyes,  and 
therefore  become  prompters  of  memory.  This  ought  to  be  of  value 
to  singers;  they  could  go  on  a  platform  without  the  sheets  of  music 
and  the  eternal  turning  of  pages  during  a  beautiful  phrase  of  music 
would  be  avoided,  thus  giving  to  the  singers  less  rigid  appearance, 
because  while  the  panorama  of  memory  would  pass  before  their  eyes 
they  would  simply  illuminate  it  with  echoes  of  song,  thus  freeing  the 
voice  from  the  thought  of  fear  or  lack  of  memory,  giving  charm 
expression  of  the  face,  of  the  eye,  and  occasionally  of  the  hand,  in¬ 
spiring  the  sympathy  of  the  hearers;  in  short,  becoming  magnetic. 

“In  fact,  this  art  is  endless  in  its  aims.  It  can  be  applied  to 
almost  every  art,  and  everything  in  life.  It  is  the  silent  voice  within 
us  that  creates  our  thought.  So  when  we  stop  and  think  of  the 
wonderful  light  of  understanding  that  this  art  of  silent  drama  can  give 
to  life  and  to  art,  let  us  be  thankful  and  believe  in  it  as  the  greatest 
foundation  for  right  thought.” 

At  practically  this  same  date  and  in  the  same  barren  soil  Sada  Yacco, 
the  Japanese  actress,  achieved  great  artistic  success.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  caviar  to  the  general  public, — although  her  dancing  was  the 
perfect  flowering  of  an  art  which  has  had  centuries  of  development  in 
the  most  beauty-loving  nation  in  the  world.  Sada  Yacco  was  possibly 
less  of  a  pantomimist  than  an  actress  and  a  dancer,  but  the  three  arts 
are  so  related  that  as  we  have  said  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  where  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends. 

What  more  intricate  and  exquisite  weaving  together  of  these  three 
phases  of  an  art  could  be  found  than  the  more  recent  achievement  of  a 
Japanese  actress,  Mme.  Hanako,  whose  work  at  the  little  Berkeley 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Arnold  Daly,  was  a  most 
artistic  presentation — and  naturally — ignored.  If  Mr.  Daly  had 
never  accomplished  what  he  has  as  an  actor  in  America  (one  of  the 
most  versatile  and  most  sincere  which  at  the  present  time  we  can 
boast),  he  would  have  deserved  the  commendation  of  true  art  lovers 
for  furnishing  an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  acting,  dancing  and 
pantomime  as  was  presented  by  this  Japanese  company  of  actors  for 
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a  few  brief  weeks  in  the  season  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven.  There 
was  no  moment  in  Mme.  Hanako’s  acting  in  which  the  most  re¬ 
markable  pantomime  expression  was  not  interwoven.  Indeed,  the 
supreme  tragedy  of  her  sad  little  plays  was  achieved  through  the  fluent 
quality  of  her  lovely  small  face,  and  through  her  rare  power  of  signifi¬ 
cant  gesture. 

Our  school  system  at  present  is  mainly  absorbed  in  converting 
the  child  brain  into  an  overcrowded  storehouse  of  unrelated  material ; 
the  usefulness  of  pantomime  in  our  educational  institutions  would  be 
to  teach  children  how  to  use  this  material  to  the  best  advantage 
by  liberating  their  power  to  express  what  they  have  learned. 


THE  SANE  LIFE 


TPIAT  life  is  sane  which  is  thrifty,  provident,  practical,  as  well  as 
simple,  generous  and  idealistic: 

Which  asks  no  advice  and  makes  no  apologies,  follows  no 
stale  conventional  standard,  but,  standing  firmly,  challenges  the  best 
in  other  lives  and  appropriates  the  best  for  its  own. 

That  life  is  sane  which  has  in  it  enough  fresh  air  to  breathe 
freely,  enough  sunshine  to  kill  disease,  enough  rain  to  make  it  fruitful, 
enough  wind  to  arouse  the  spirit: 

Which  seeks  sound  labor  for  every  day,  and  wholesome  play  for 
every  holiday,  realizing  that  both  work  and  play  in  their  just  ratio 
are  essential,  and  that  both  may  be  beautiful. 

That  life  is  sane  which  claims  for  its  own  a  few  good  books, 
pictures  or  statues,  or  the  right  to  enjoy  them, — a  little  good  music, 
and,  above  all,  good  friends: 

Which  recognizes  its  end  in  service  and  its  fulfilment  in  love. 
That  life  is  sane  which  meets  the  natural  course  of  events  naturally, 
glorifying,  as  it  passes,  birth,  growth,  maturity,  parenthood,  death, 
step  by  step,  with  perfect  ultimate  faith. 

And  this  sane  life  may  be  lived  even  now. 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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OF  RECEIVING  AND  CLASSIFYING  IM¬ 
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N  THESE  days,  when  new  inventions  and  discoveries 
follow  one  another  so  swiftly  that  we  are  hardly  given 
time  to  comprehend  the  opening  of  one  new  realm  of 
thought  or  possibility  of  achievement  before  our  at¬ 
tention  is  directed  to  another,  we  have  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  grow  a  little  blase  with  reference  to  the  whole 
subject,  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  is  an  age  of 
wonders  and  that  it  is  very  interesting  to  be  alive  just  now,  but  never 
realizing  the  tremendous  opportunities  for  personal  growth  and 
development  that  are  offered  to  each  one  of  us  by  every  discovery 
which  helps  to  solve  the  mystery  of  natural  forces  and  so  serves  to 
bring  us  into  closer  and  more  intelligent  relation  with  our  environ¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  forward  strides  of  science  are  so 
immense  that  the  majority  of  us  feel  at  times  a  little  out  of  breath  and 
inclined  to  turn  back  longingly  to  the  peaceful  days  when  we  were  not 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  know  so  much.  In  the  plea  for  a 
return  to  nature  and  to  simpler  things,  we  too  often  hear  an  echo  of 
this  reluctance  to  face  the  wider  realms  of  thought  and  understanding. 
For  as  yet  the  great  majority  of  us  fail  to  see  the  supreme  simplicity 
that  underlies  all  the  complexity  of  this  ambitious  and  progressive 
age,  or  to  comprehend  that  each  new  achievement  cuts  a  broad  path 
through  the  labyrinth  that  lies  between  us  and  the  heart  of  things. 

It  is  but  natural  that  we  should  leave  to  the  specialists  in  one  or 
another  branch  of  knowledge  the  use  and  understanding  of  the  delicate 
and  complicated  instruments  which  have  given  man  such  power 
over  the  forces  of  nature.  But  there  are  other  inventions,  equally 
wonderful,  which  we  accept  as  little  conveniences  of  daily  life,  without 
wasting  a  thought  on  their  importance  to  us  as  a  means  of  wider 
knowledge  and,  through  it,  of  personal  development.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  of  this  placid  acceptance  of  the  keys  to  wonderland  is 
found  in  our  use  of  the  camera,  which  is  regarded  by  the  vast  majority 
merely  as  a  means  of  amusement  or  as  a  convenience  for  preserving  a 
record  of  anything  that  specially  interests  us,  but  which,  when  rightly 
used,  can  unlock  the  doors  into  a  world  of  such  interest  and  beauty 
that  our  whole  conception  of  life  is  changed  by  the  revelation  of  it. 
In  the  old  days,  the  first  primitive  processes  of  photography  were 
regarded  almost  as  miracles,  and  the  pale  little  images  thrown  upon 
paper  by  the  mysterious  force  of  the  sunlight  were  treasured  mainly 
because  they  represented  some  power  entirely  apart  from  everyday 
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life  and  thought.  When  people  became  accustomed  to  the  new 
process,  so  that  it  no  longer  seemed  remarkable,  photography  was 
regarded  merely  as  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  mechanical  method 
of  preserving  the  likenesses  of  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  only  within 
the  past  few  years  that  the  camera  has  come  to  its  own  as  a  means  of 
artistic  expression,  and  now  it  would  seem  that  people  are  at  last 
beginning  to  comprehend  the  important  part  it  plays,  not  only  in 
aiding  the  achievements  of  art  and  science,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
mental  and  spiritual  growth  to  every  person  that  owns  one  and  under¬ 
stands  how  to  use  it. 

It  is  really  to  the  educational  power  of  the  camera  that  we  owe  the 
swift  growth  and  amazing  development  of  the  art  of  photography. 
Important  as  is  its  relation  to  the  art  world,  vdiere  it  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  legitimate  a  means  of  expression  as  the  brush  or  chisel, 
its  real  value  lies  in  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  the  individual  growth 
of  the  photographer,  in  bringing  him  into  closer  relation  with  every 
phase  of  life.  When  a  man  has  learned  to  use  a  camera,  he  looks  with 
new  eyes  at  the  world  around  him.  Where  he  used  carelessly  to 
glance,  with  perhaps  a  passing  feeling  of  approval,  at  a  beautiful 
stretch  of  country  and  then  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  petty  affairs  of 
the  day,  the  mere  power  to  fix  the  beauty  of  that  landscape  in  a  picture 
or  a  series  of  pictures  inevitably  sharpens  his  perception,  focuses  his 
faculty  of  observation,  and  awakens  in  him  a  growing  sense  of  beauty 
that  takes  account  of  the  tender  hues  of  the  sky,  the  beautiful  forms 
and  grouping  of  the  trees,  the  majestic  masses  of  the  hills,  and  the 
sparkle  and  splash  of  running  water.  He  has  seen  these  things  before 
many  times,  but  in  the  light  of  his  newly  awakened  perception,  it  seems 
as  if  he  beheld  them  for  the  first  time.  And  when  the  sense  of  beauty 
is  aroused,  it  means  spiritual  growth  as  surely  as  the  sunshine  means 
life  to  plants.  Looking  at  the  landscape  with  suddenly  opened  eyes 
and  mentally  selecting  this  or  that  bit  as  a  good  subject  for  a  picture, 
the  man  with  a  camera  comes  into  closer  relation  with  the  gracious 
life  that  crowds  all  about  him  and  of  which  he  is  a  part,  although  he 
may  never  have  realized  it.  A  sense  of  kinship  grows  as  a  result  of 
this  closer  acquaintance  with  trees,  flowers  and  the  little  winged  or 
furry  brothers  of  humanity,  and  when  once  he  has  felt  this  kinship, 
the  man  is  in  a  fair  way  to  attain  that  breadth  and  serenity  of  soul 
which  comes  as  a  result  of  harmony  with  his  environment. 

Not  alone  this,  but  it  brings  him  into  closer  relation  with  animal 
life.  Aside  from  all  its  other  values,  the  camera  is  a  constant  inspira¬ 
tion  to  its  owner  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  things.  His  awakened 
interest  in  nature  is  likely  to  excite  curiosity  regarding  animal  life, 
and  instead  of  shooting  the  wild  things  around  him,  he  finds  it  more 
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From  a  photograph  by  Howard  P.  Bartram 


THROUGH  PHOTOGRAPHY  ONE  LOOKS  UPON 
LIFE  WITH  SUDDENLY  OPENED  EYES,  LEST 
A  GOOD  SUBJECT  SHOULD  BE  PASSED  BY. 


From  a  photograph  by  Howard  P.  Bartram 


THE  SENSE  OF  KINSHIP  WITH  NATURE  DEVELOPS 
THROUGH  THE  CLOSER  ACQUAINTANCE  BROUGH! 
ABOUT  BY  THE  INTELLIGENT  USE  OF  THE  CAMERA.’' 


From  a  photograph  by  Howard  P.  Bartiam. 


ALL  THE  LOVELY  FORMS  OF  NATURE  ARE  BROUGHT 
TO  MAN  MORE  INTIMATELY  AS  HE  STUDIES  TO 
MAKE  THEM  PERMANENT  IN  HIS  CAMERA. 


WHEN  THE  SENSE  OF  BEAUTY  IS  AROUSED,  AS 
BY  THE  PHOTOGRAPHING  OF  BEAUTIFUL  SCENES, 
THERE  IS  RESULTING  A  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Howard  P.  Bartram 


NO  MAN  CAN  BE  ENGAGED  IN  PERPETUATING  BEAUTY 
WITHOUT  GROWING  IN  APPRECIATION  OF  IT:  THIS  IS 
THE  EXPERIENCE  or  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  Of  HATURg. 


EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  THE  CAMERA 


interesting  to  catch  and  preserve  their  characteristics  of  beauty,  grace, 
savagery  or  industry,  as  the  case  may  be.  Although  for  several  years 
past  “hunting  with  a  camera”  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
popular,  we  hardly  realize  even  yet  how  much  we  owe  to  photography 
for  the  keen  interest  and  enjoyment  that  come  of  a  closer  understand¬ 
ing  of  animal  life.  The  man  who  once,  out  of  mere  thoughtlessness 
and  lack  of  intelligence,  found  his  pastime  in  killing  things,  has  in 
many  cases  become  an  alert  and  interested  student  of  natural  history, 
merely  because  it  meant  greater  fun,  and  sometimes  more  risk,  to 
photograph  an  animal  than  it  did  to  shoot  it.  Being  definitely  con¬ 
structive  as  well  as  exciting  and  showing  at  the  close  of  a  day’s  hunting 
results  rather  more  interesting  than  a  heap  of  limp  dead  things,  the 
practice  of  hunting  with  the  camera  has  grown  rapidly  in  popularity, 
and  no  man  can  make  a  study  of  photographing  animals  without 
developing  a  genuine  interest  in  them  as  representing  a  phase  of  life 
closely  allied  to  his  own  and  yet  forever  divided  from  it  unless  he 
chooses  to  cross  the  barrier  in  friendliness  and  without  thought  of 
harm.  He  grows  to  appreciate  their  courage,  their  ingenuity,  their 
sense  of  humor,  their  loyalty  to  others  of  the  group  to  which  they 
belong,  their  devotion  to  their  young,  and  their  cleverness  in  adjusting 
their  own  relations  to  their  surroundings, — and  each  new  discovery 
widens  by  just  so  much  the  man’s  view  of  life,  and  adds  just  so  much 
to  the  stature  of  his  own  soul. 

The  next  step  is  inevitable,  for  genuine  interest  in  any  pursuit 
means  steady  advancement,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  developed  a 
deeper  interest  in  nature  without  extending  that  interest  also  to 
humanity.  The  work  of  the  camera  in  helping  us  to  the  understanding 
of  conditions  remote  from  our  own  life  is  hardly  to  be  estimated. 
The  written  word  after  all  is  a  second-hand  way  of  conveying  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  it  must  have  the  fire  of  genius  behind  it  if  the  thought  or 
the  picture  comes  to  the  reader  with  the  same  force  that  existed  in  the 
brain  of  the  waiter.  The  same  is  true  with  the  drawn  or  painted 
picture,  which  is  largely  the  expression  of  the  mood  or  viewpoint  of 
the  artist,  rather  than  the  accurate  record  of  a  fact  or  a  condition. 
To  the  truthfulness  of  the  camera  and  to  its  swiftness  in  recording 
impressions  we  owe  its  usefulness  in  scientific  and  also  humanitarian 
work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  were  it  not  for  the  hundreds  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  printed  in  our  newspapers  and  magazines  and  sent  broadcast 
through  the  land,  of  such  horrors  as  the  outrages  in  Mexico,  the 
suffering  of  the  starved  Cuban  reconrentrados,  the  conditions  in  the 
coal  mines  or  on  the  rubber  plantations  in  the  Kongo  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  slum  conditions  in  our  own  great  cities,  we  would  never 
have  gained  a  sufficiently  keen  realization  of  misery  that  might  and 
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should  be  prevented,  to  arouse  us  to  action,  for  after  all  the  humani¬ 
tarian  spirit  depends  largely  upon  the  emotion  of  sympathy,  and  an 
emotional  appeal  must  be  clear  and  direct.  In  the  same  way  the 
work  of  the  photographers  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  securing 
ethnological  records  of  dying  races  is  adding  to  scientific  research 
data  that  is  valuable  beyond  compare  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
gain  a  general  understanding  of  humanity. 

But  aside  from  its  usefulness  in  all  manner  of  scientific  research, 
the  greatest  significance  of  the  camera  in  the  history  of  modem 
development  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  who 
has  any  money  at  all  to  spend  for  moderate  luxuries  may  possess  one. 
No  one  nowadays  dreams  of  traveling  without  a  small  compact  in¬ 
strument  that  may  be  depended  upon  to  fix  impressions  that  other¬ 
wise  might  vanish  in  the  general  confusion  of  new  things,  record  facts 
that  are  important  to  a  clear  understanding  of  conditions,  especially 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  preseme  the  memories  that  are  the  chief 
delight  of  the  traveler.  Because  it  furnishes  the  best  possible  training 
to  the  perceptive  powers,  the  camera  is  not  only  a  means  of  recording 
observations,  but  of  greatly  increasing  their  scope,  for  the  mind  is 
kept  alert  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  almost  unconsciously  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  pictures,  and  with  the  growth  of  this  faculty  for  observation 
the  brain  comes  gradually  to  register  as  swiftly  and  clearly  as  does 
the  camera.  In  this  training  of  the  perceptive  powers  lies  its  value 
in  the  education  of  children.  If  whole  classes  of  the  little  folk  could 
be  taken  from  school  on  fine  spring  days  and  allowed  to  take  turns 
using  several  good  cameras  which  could  belong  to  the  school,  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  impressions  received 
that  day  or  the  growth  of  the  power  to  receive  similar  impressions  on 
all  subsequent  days.  The  incidents  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make  remains  the  same, — that  the  chief 
value  of  photography  with  relation  to  modern  life  is  the  opportunity 
it  affords  for  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  development  by  bringing 
us  into  closer  relationship  with  all  visible  phases  of  existence. 
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CITY  AND  TOWN  PLANNING  SUGGESTING 
BEAUTY  BASED  ON  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS: 
BY  ARNOLD  W.  BRUNNER 


JjHEN  anything  is  said  or  written  of  “The  City  Beauti¬ 
ful”  or  a  city  “group  plan,”  the  comment  of  the  aver¬ 
age  person  is:  “Delightfully  ideal! — a  fine  thing  for 
big  cities  like  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Boston.  It 
really  ought  to  be  done  sometime.  But  the  cost  is 
terrific!”  The  points  which  I  wish  to  make  strongly 
at  the  beginning  are  that  any  kind  of  city  improve¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  practical  and  profitable;  that  it  is  not  only  for  big 
cities  but  for  the  smallest  town  or  village;  that  it  is  needed  by  every 
suburban  real  estate  development;  also  that  it  is  not  costly.  It  need 
not  mean  a  huge  debt.  Moreover,  city  improvement  in  any  form  is 
easily  inaugurated.  A  few  citizens  of  any  community  who  have  the 
right  standards  of  life  can  start  on  its  way  a  movement  for  city  better¬ 
ment  that  will  eventually  bring  numberless  advantages  to  all  the 
citizens. 

City  “group  plans”  and  all  schemes  for  city  improvement  have 
an  ideal  and  also  a  practical  side.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  this 
combination.  It  is  the  ideal  element  that  brings  about  the  demand 
for  them,  but  this  demand  would  rarely  be  fulfilled  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  achievement  of  the  ideal  is  through  a  line  of  action  that  is 
practical  and  means  profit  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

From  the  ideal  side,  city  planning  means  the  making  of  a  center 
of  beauty  by  grouping  the  buildings,  getting  parks  and  playgrounds 
for  the  children,  correlating  parks,  and  preserving  ancient  landmarks. 
In  relation  to  the  last  mentioned  I  must  point  out  that  all  plans  for 
city  improvement  have  in  view,  first  of  all,  preservation  of  the  city’s 
characteristics,  its  historic  points  of  interest,  and  any  places  of  beauty 
that,  in  the  hurry  of  its  commercial  development,  it  has  managed 
to  keep.  These  form  the  natural  starting  point,  and  it  is  a  rare  problem 
in  which  some  such  good  foundation  is  not  to  be  had.  City  plan¬ 
ning  means  likewise  the  best  method  of  forestalling  evil  tendencies 
and  controlling  the  development  of  suburban  additions  to  the  city. 

On  the  practical  side,  city  planning  means  simplifying  traffic 
and  transportation  problems  by  widening  and  straightening  streets, 
preserving  lines  of  communication  and  increasing  real  estate  values. 
It  can  be  easily  understood  what  a  tremendous  leverage  this  latter 
point  gives  to  those  interested  in  achieving  the  ideal  city. 

The  city  improvement  is  not  a  half-tried-out  experiment.  It  is 
succeeding  splendidly  in  Cleveland,  where  four-fifths  of  the  land 
required  has  already  been  bought  and  many  buildings  have  been 
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erected  or  are  in  process  of  erection.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  is 
also  far  on  its  way  and  it  is  progressing  satisfactorily  in  many  large 
cities,  such  as  Baltimore,  Rochester,  Grand  Rapids  and  Denver. 
But  this  movement,  headed  in  America  by  the  cities  mentioned, 
deserves  a  country- wide  application.  In  cities  already  grown,  it  is 
chiefly  a  corrective  measure,  but  the  city  plan  idea  in  itself  is  really 
a  preventive  measure.  It  says,  “If  and  when  you  are  going  to  do  this 
or  that,  do  it  here.  Do  not  do  something  else  that  will  eventually 
have  to  be  undone.”  Properly  worked  out,  it  is  the  logical  expression 
of  the  city’s  needs,  character  and  topography,  and  it  is,  fortunately, 
always  subject  to  reasonable  modification  and  implies  no  unalterable 
restrictions.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  work  in  this  direction  is 
needed  both  for  its  preventive  value  in  the  smallest  towns  or  hamlets, 
where  it  will  obviate  greater  expense  later  on  to  achieve  the  same  ends, 
and  for  its  constructive  value  in  suburban  development,  where  there  is 
only  a  question  of  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  And  of  course 
the  necessity  of  prompt  action  along  such  lines  is  evident,  since  city 
real  estate  is  never  likely  to  be  less  expensive  than  now. 

I  AM  writing  for  the  person  who  is  definitely  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  finer  life  for  the  city  dweller  through  a  finer  city. 
The  obvious  question  such  a  person  would  put  is:  “How  is  a 
movement  for  city  improvement  organized  and  carried  out?”  I 
would  begin  my  answer  with  a  word  of  warning.  A  lot  of  talk  and  a 
magnificent  set  of  plans  are  worse  than  useless.  Those  who  enter 
into  such  a  work  must  be  prepared  to  follow  a  very  definite  programme 
with  persistence  and  enthusiasm.  The  success  of  any  movement 
along  this  line  is  attained  only  by  the  education  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  problem  consists  largely  in  getting  the  people  ready 
for  the  idea.  It  needs  only  a  few  people  to  take  the  first  steps.  In 
the  case  of  many  of  the  plans  now  under  way  the  movement  was 
started  by  influence  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  In  other  cases  the  idea  has  been  first  championed 
by  civic  or  church  organizations.  But  in  all  instances  the  initial 
efforts  of  energetic  individuals  have  counted  tremendously  in  the  final 
success  of  the  movement. 

The  campaign  of  education,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  familiarize 
all  classes  of  citizens  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  idea  of  city 
improvement  and  to  make  clear  just  what  problems  are  involved 
and  how  their  successful  solution  will  mean  profit  to  everyone  and 
increased  happiness  as  well,  requires  time  and  diplomacy  and  tact. 
It  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  a  thousand  interests  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  will  consider  themselves  likely  to  be  harmed  by  any 
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proposed  changes,  and  many  people  who  will  fail  at  the  beginning 
to  see  in  the  idea  anything  but  taxation  following  a  large  expenditure 
of  money  on  a  beautiful,  but  impractical  and  useless,  scheme.  This 
point  of  view  is  met  continually,  though  fortunately  it  is  becoming 
less  common.  But  the  business  men  who  control  the  policies  of  a  city 
will  always,  and  quite  justly,  ask  to  be  shown  what  the  return  is  to  be 
for  the  proposed  expenditure. 

Every  good  plan  for  city  betterment  is  at  bottom  a  plan  for  economy. 
It  means  saving  of  energy  and  time  for  every  person  who  lives  or 
does  business  in  the  city.  It  means  less  time  for  every  manager  and 
clerk  going  to  and  from  his  business;  swifter  passage  of  street  cars 
through  the  streets;  less  time  on  the  road  for  every  merchant’s  de¬ 
livery  wagon, — and  all  of  these  mean  money  saved.  In  addition  to 
these  advantages  there  comes  about  an  increase  in  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  definite  improvements,  and  a 
general  increase  in  values  all  over  the  town  that  means  a  larger  total 
to  the  city  assessment  roll,  and  hence  a  greater  city  revenue.  City 
improvement  can  and  should  be  made  to  pay  directly  for  itself,  but 
it  is  literally  true  that  it  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  by  these  merely 
collateral  results. 

THE  usual  method  of  inaugurating  the  movement  is  to  invite  an 
architect,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  such  problems, 
a  landscape  architect  and  a  traffic  expert,  to  consider  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  presented  by  a  given  locality.  Their  conclusions  will  natur¬ 
ally  be  embodied  in  an  address  before  an  influential  body  of  citizens 
and  in  all  probability  they  will  be  asked  to  make  some  sort  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  upon  their  findings;  this  report  to  embody  their  sug¬ 
gestions  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  tentative  plan  in  printed  form 
for  distribution  among  those  people  likely  either  to  support  the 
idea  or  to  oppose  it.  The  small  expense  of  this  expert  diagnosis 
may  probably  have  been  borne  by  the  individuals,  or  whatever  civic 
organizations  have  interested  themselves  in  the  matter.  The  move¬ 
ment  will  most  likely  have  grown  by  this  time  to  such  proportions 
that  the  city  officials  must  reckon  with  it,  and  the  next  step  is  usually 
the  appointment  by  the  city  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  On  this  committee  will  be  possibly  the  experts  first  called  in, 
representatives  of  the  citizens  interested  in  the  movement,  and  the 
mayor,  and  it  will  probably  then  proceed  to  a  more  thorough  and 
detailed  consideration  of  the  city’s  problems,  and  the  production 
of  specific  plans  and  recommendations.  Thus  the  foundation  of  the 
work  is  laid,  and  then  as  a  rule  there  follows  a  long  period  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  which  touches  nearly  every  branch  of  the  city  life. 
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CLEVELAND  BUSINESS  CENTER:  SUMMIT  AND  SUPERIOR  AVENUES, 
ONTARIO  AND  EAST  SIXTH  STREETS  BOUND  THE  “CROUP”  PROSPECT  : 
PROPERTY  ALREADY  PURCHASED  SHADED. 


The  reason  why 
city  improvement 
plans  are  difficult  to 
put  through  is  easy 
to  understand,  be¬ 
cause  in  almost 
every  case  they 
mean  alterations. 
Most  people  are 
prone  to  think 
change  will  result  in 
harm  to  them,  and 
they  are  at  least  like¬ 
ly  to  resent  the 
trouble  to  which  it 
puts  them.  So  the 
success  of  any  plan 
for  city  betterment 
is  always  prefaced 
by  an  immense  amount  of  talk,  for  a  thousand  and  one  people 
must  be  persuaded.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men, — or  whatever  body  handles  the  revenue  of  the  city.  Here  is  a 
scheme  which  involves  the  investment — or  squandering,  as  the  point 
of  view  may  be — of  so  many  millions  of  the  city’s  money.  Most 
people  will  say:  “We  are  getting  along  pretty  w^ell  now,  what’s  the 
use?”  and  boards  of  aldermen  are  more  likely  than  most  organiza¬ 
tions  to  be  impervious  to  any  suggestion  of  expenditure  for  ideal  pur¬ 
poses.  But  fortunately  it  can  be  very  easily  proved  to  them  that  this 
is  an  idea  founded  on  a  certain  and  absolute  financial  return  to  the  city. 

Here,  for  example,  in  the  section  which  we  propose  to  devote  to  our 
city  group  plan,  we  can  refer  specifically  to  the  Cleveland  scheme, — put¬ 
ting  our  argument  somewhat  like  this:  “A  few  public  buildings 
are  surrounded  by  inadequate  streets  and  crowded  by  blocks  of 
dilapidated  structures  that  ought  to  have  been  torn  down  long  ago. 
Here  are  an  inaccessible  water  front,  badly  arranged  railroad  tracks, 
and  a  host  of  other  things  that  need  attention.  The  taxable  value 
of  the  land  so  occupied  is  so  low  that  if  it  is  put  into  a  city  park  or 
devoted  to  city  uses  you  will  not  lose  much.  Now  here  is  our  plan. 
\rou  notice  that  there  are  streets  surrounding  this  proposed  improve¬ 
ment,  and  these  streets,  as  you  know,  are  lined  with  old  houses  that 
stand  on  land  of  low  taxable  value.  Can  you  imagine  what  is  likely 
to  happen  to  those  houses  and  to  the  value  of  that  land  when  a  well- 
kept  park,  with  grass  and  trees  and  flower  beds,  lies  out  in  front? 
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The  houses  will  come  down,  because  the  land  will  have  quadrupled, 
or  more,  in  value,  and  substantial  buildings  will  go  up  in  their  place, 
making  the  city  assessment  roll  just  so  much  fatter.  So  if  you  have 
to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  this  improvement,  just  remember  that  out  of 
the  increased  tax  receipts  of  your  city  you  can  set  aside  a  good  round 
sum  to  pay  the  interest  on  those  bonds  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  to 
pay  them  off  as  they  come  due.  You  thus  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.” 

ALSO,  there  is  another  way  to  finance  such  improvement  so 
that  the  return  is  quicker  to  the  city,  and  probably  larger. 
Because  of  city  laws  it  is  not  generally  possible,  but  it  is  so 
good  and  practical  a  way  that  legislation  everywhere  ought  to  make 
it  possible.  This  method  is  for  the  city  itself  to  buy  up  all  the  land 
surrounding  the  proposed  improvement,  as  far  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
benefited,  and  then  to  sell  it  off  at  the  increased  price  and  turn  the 
profits  over  to  the  improvement  fund.  The  magnificent  King’s 
Highway  from  the  Strand  right  across  London’s  most  crowded 
section  was  financed  in  this  way.  A  strip  much  wider  than  was 
absolutely  needed  for  the  road  was  acquired  by  the  City  of  London 
through  condemnation  proceedings,  and  when  the  road  was  completed 
the  abutting  property  on  both  sides,  which  naturally  had  tremen¬ 
dously  increased  in  value,  was  sold  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  entire 
enterprise.  This  is  really  the  most  rational  way  of  carrying  out  city 
betterment  enterprises  of  every  sort,  and  it  was  many  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  declared  that  until  laws  would  permit  our  cities 
to  improve  by  this  method  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
requirements  of  their  natural  development,  much  less  provide  for  the 
future.  This  is  really  a  species  of  “honest  graft”  worked,  as  it 
always  might  be,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  not  the  aldermen. 
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It  is  possible  for  a  city  to  condemn  and  buy  property  only  when 
it  is  absolutely  needed  for  use.  With  proper  legislation  the  matter 
can  be  arranged.  In  Philadelphia  new  streets  and  parks  are  put  upon 
the  map  as  soon  as  planned.  When  approved  the  city  legally  holds 
these  lands  and  any  improvements  made  thereon  are  at  the  risk  of 
the  owners,  as  the  city  may  step  in  at  any  time  and  take  possession 
by  condemnation,  based  upon  conditions  when  the  map  was  made 
— the  natural  increase  of  the  land  value  due  to  the  growth  of  the  city 
being,  of  course,  taken  into  consideration.  Another  method  is  by 
“farming  out”  the  improvement:  advertising  for  bids  to  undertake 
it  in  its  entirety.  The  city  lends  its  power  of  condemnation  to  the 
contractor  for  buying  all  the  land  which  is  included  in  the  scheme. 
With  power  to  acquire  also  adjoining  land,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
under  such  an  arrangement  a  contractor  would  pay  the  city  even  a 
larger  sum  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it. 

Such  an  explanation  of  the  financial  side  of  city  improvement  is 
likely  to  appeal  to  any  board  of  aldermen,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
an  appreciation  of  arguments  for  the  ideal  side  of  the  case.  It  will 
make  the  “  City  Fathers”  more  willing  to  incline  their  ears  to  the  truth 
that  a  beautiful  city  means  better  citizens,  and  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  appreciate  the  connection  between  a  short  docket  at  the 
police  court  and  adequate  park  space.  They  will  better  under¬ 
stand,  too,  that  a  city  improvement  idea  starts  its  benefit  to  the  citizen 
from  his  birth.  It  is  the  children  who  are  helped  most.  Playgrounds 
where  they  can  work  off  their  energy  normally  form  an  essential 
part  of  any  city  group  plan, — baths,  swimming  places,  spaces  where 
they  can  get  sun  and  air  and  be  out  of  the  filth  and  dust  and  danger 
of  the  crowded  streets.  Less  work  for  the  Board  of  Health  as  a 
result,  and  fewer  “  incorrigibles  ”  in  the  juvenile  courts, — these 
results  are  inevitable,  and  they  are  valuable  far  beyond  measurement 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

ORGANIZATIONS  handling  the  traffic  of  a  city  are  naturally 
much  interested  either  for  or  against  plans  for  city  improvement. 
Congestion  of  traffic  is  usually  one  of  the  main  causes  for 
starting  any  such  scheme.  There  may  be  a  street  crossing  so  over¬ 
burdened  with  street-car  tracks,  streams  of  vehicles  and  passing 
workers  and  shoppers  that  the  whole  business  of  the  city  is  delayed 
exasperatingly.  How  to  divide  this  crowd  without  entirely  deflecting 
it  is  the  problem  of  those  developing  the  plan.  There  are  always 
real  estate  interests  to  be  considered  and  placated  in  situations  of  this 
kind.  Shopkeepers  value  crowds  passing  their  windows,  even  if 
they  are  unwieldy  ones,  but  their  objections  can  as  a  rule  be  easily 
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met.  Frequently  a  series  of  street-car  lines  will  get  themselves  into 
a  tangle  of  curves  and  switches  which  result  in  continual  blockades 
and  delays.  This  was  the  situation  that  had  to  be  attacked  in  the 
Howard  Street  extension  in  the  Baltimore  plan,  of  which  illustrations 
are  given.  For  relief  of  such  kind  as  we  are  able  to  outline  in  this 
case,  traffic  corporations  are  definitely  grateful  and  willing  to  lend 
their  support  and  influence  to  any  plan  that  includes  it. 

The  real  achievement  with  regard  to  transportation  is  that  the 
citizen  finds  the  process  of  getting  to  and  from  work  shorn  of  its  most 
disagreeable  features, — the  rush,  the  crowding  and  the  worry.  As 
a  city  plan  should  take  into  consideration  the  arrangement  of  the 
railroads  leading  into  a  city,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  benefit  is  felt  by 
even  the  suburban  dweller  from  the  time  he  leaves  his  house. 

It  is  true  that  no  city  improvement  plan  can  be  carried  through 
without  the  exercise  of  tact,  perseverance  and  business  sense.  It 
involves  politics,  sociology,  commerce,  transportation, — one  might 
say  all  human  activities,  and  problems  in  every  branch  will  be  sure 
to  present  themselves  for  solution  to  those  persons  who  have  elected 
to  become  leaders  in  the  movement.  Land  owners  will  try  to  get 
exorbitant  prices  for  their  land,  but  there  are  ways  of  circumventing 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  improvement  several  small 
pieces  of  property  were  bought  by  citizens  just  before  the  district  to  be 
included  in  the  plan  was  made  public,  and  in  this  way  a  basis  was 
obtained  for  the  values  at  condemnation  that  saved  the  city  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Certain  groups  of  population  may  have  to  be 
provided  for:  foreigners,  perhaps,  who  want  to  live  together.  There 
may  be  traffic  rights  and  franchises  to  contend  with,  or  even  city  laws 
of  past  times  that  bar  action  which  now  is  highly  desirable. 

But  all  these  can  be  met, — tremendous  difficulties  in  fact  are  being 
met  today  in  the  larger  projects  that  are  already  under  way.  In 
Cleveland  most  encouraging  progress  has  been  achieved,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  maps  and  plans  given.  Much  land  has  been  bought  and 
several  buildings  are  begun.  The  Commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Ohio  is  meeting  with  the  most  satisfactory  cooperation. 
It  has  been  given  complete  veto  power  over  all  city  building  plans, 
and  thus  the  group  plan  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  executed  as  laid  out. 

The  purpose  of  the  city  plan  is  to  better  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 
It  sets  a  standard  of  beauty  in  the  main  portions  of  the  city  that  is 
sure  to  have  a  very  definite  effect  in  raising  the  standards  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  conclusion,  I  want  especially  to  emphasize  that  it 
need  not  and,  in  fact,  should  not,  be  done  all  at  once.  It  should 
follow  the  development  of  the  city  and  can  take  ten  or  a  hundred 
years  for  its  completion. 
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HOW  APPLE  CULTURE  IS  BECOMING  A  BIG 
INDUSTRY:  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TEST  THE 
PRACTICABILITY  OF  MAKING  FARMING  AND 
FRUIT  GROWING  PROFITABLE  IN  THE 
ATLANTIC  STATES:  BY  E.  J.  HOLLISTER 

NATURAL  consequence  of  the  pressure  induced  by 
the  present  high  cost  of  living  is  the  suggestion  of 
many  remedies  for  the  political,  industrial  and  economic 
conditions  that  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  first  wave  of 
indignation,  however,  and  the  feeling  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  courts  are  doing  all  they  can  to  remedy 
the  abuses  that  lie  outside  purely  economic  conditions,  there  is 
•evidenced  a  growing  disposition  to  regard  the  tariff  and  the  food 
trusts  as  only  temporarily  responsible,  and  to  look  deeper  into  the 
national  life  for  the  real  underlying  cause.  The  result  of  such  looking 
has  been  at  least  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  truth,  and  in  consequence  we 
now  hear  from  ever)7  direction  the  familiar  cry:  “Back  to  the  land,” 
and  a  renewed  insistence  upon  our  need  for  encouraging  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  small  farms  and  the  devising  of  some  means  to  attract  people 
from  the  cities  into  farm  life,  and  to  prevent  our  young  people  from 
leaving  the  country.  But  in  answer  to  this  comes  the  very  practical 
question:  “How  is  it  to  be  done  ?”  Theoretically  it  is  all  very  well  to 
urge  men  to  leave  the  shops,  factories  and  offices  to  go  back  to  the 
farm,  but  what  has  the  farm  to  offer  them  when  they  get  there  ? 
This  question  has  practically  no  application  in  the  West,  where  farm¬ 
ing  and  fruit  culture  are  carried  on  by  well-organized  business  methods; 
but  in  the  East,  where  the  rush  to  the  cities  has  left  so  many  farms 
lying  idle  and  neglected  and  where  the  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  an 
organization  to  attend  to  the  marketing  has  tended  to  increase  the 
discouragement  and  distaste  of  men  who  have  been  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  remain  on  the  farm,  it  is  the  one  problem  which 
must  be  solved  before  the  movement  back  to  the  land  will  gain  a 
headway  that  will  carry  it  beyond  the  desire  of  city  workers  to  have  a 
home  somewhere  out  in  the  suburbs. 

^  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  only  solution  is  a  revival  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  energy  that  once  made  farming  profitable  in  the  East, — 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  now  keeps  the  West  secure  in  its 
prosperity.  And  this  enthusiasm  comes  only  during  the  youth  of  a 
country  or  of  an  enterprise.  So  long  as  it  lasts,  the  tide  of  prosperity 
runs  high,  but  if  it  has  flickered  out,  or  rather  has  been  diverted  into 
new  channels,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  begin  over  again  on  a  different 
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A  BUNCH  OF  WESTERN  GROWN  APPLES,  SHOWING, 
WHAT  INTELLIGENT  CULTIVATION  CAN  ACHIEVE: 
IN  THE  SIZE  AND  QUANTITY  OF  FRUIT. 


THE  CAREFUL  METHOD  OF  PICKING  APPLES  EMPLOYED  BY 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  THE  YAKIMA 
VALLEY,  WASHINGTON  :  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1908  THIS 
TREE  PRODUCED  TWENTY-SEVEN  BUSHELS  OF  APPLES. 


IN  MANY  OF  THE  LARGE  WESTERN  ORCHARDS,  APPLES  ARE 
PLACED  ONE  AT  A  TIME  IN  PACKING  BOXES  :  THIS  GRADE  OF 
APPLES  REACHES  THE  MARKET  WITHOUT  FLAW  OR  BRUISE. 


PICTURESQUE  SCENE  OF  APPLE  PICKERS  IN  AN 
ORCHARD  IN  YAKIMA  VALLEY,  WASHINGTON. 


APPLE  CULTURE  BECOMING  A  BIG  INDUSTRY 

.i_  -Asa.  ~ 

and  better  basis.  We  all  know  what  happened  during  the  years 
following  the  Civil  War,  how  the  swift  expansion  of  the  country  and 
the  growth  of  the  new  commercial  and  industrial  spirit  offered  fields 
so  tempting  that  no  boy  of  any  ambition  would  stay  on  the  farm  when 
his  chances  were  so  much  better  in  some  other  line  of  business.  The 
enthusiasm  which  had  developed  the  country  throughout  the  pioneer 
period,  when  the  substantial  farmer  was  the  most  prosperous  and 
respected  man  in  the  community,  had  gone  into  new  and  apparently 
wider  channels,  so  far  as  the  East  was  concerned,  and  only  the  man 
who  went  West  to  open  up  virgin  country  heard,  with  the  old  joyous 
response,  the  call  of  the  land.  The  result  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  The 
West,  still  moving  under  the  impetus  of  developing  its  great  op¬ 
portunity,  supplies  us  with  the  larger  part  of  our  foodstuffs,  while 
close  to  the  markets  which  yield  the  Western  farmers  such  sub¬ 
stantial  profits,  are  lying  idle  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  might 
easily  be  made  productive,  if  only  the  knowledge  and  the  energy  to 
do  so  were  available.  To  bring  about  such  a  revival  of  interest  in 
farming  is  a  task  over  which  legislators,  economists  and  business  men 
alike  are  puzzling  their  brains,  for  the  neglect  and  waste  of  all  this 
land  means  added  cost  of  living  to  the  community,  which  not  only 
must  pay  the  extra  charges  for  transportation  and  handling  of  supplies 
brought  from  a  distance  but,  while  this  state  of  affairs  continues,  is 
practically  powerless  to  resist  the  exactions  of  the  army  of  middlemen 
who  make  fortunes  by  purveying  the  food  supplies  needed  by  the 
dwellers  in  cities. 

LOOKING  at  the  question  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  agriculture 
purely  as  a  business  proposition,  it  would  seem  that  the  obvious 
course  would  be  to  find  out  why  the  Western  farmer  prospers 
while  the  Eastern  farmer  ekes  out  a  bare  existence  on  his  starved 
land.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  our  own  fields  and  orchards 
should  lie  neglected  and  idle  while  we  pay  high  prices  for  grain  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  fruits  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  case  of  our  great  staple  fruit,  the  apple.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  we  raised  in  New  England  and  the  Eastern  States  abundant  crops 
of  the  most  delicious  apples,  both  for  export  and  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  But  now  the  greater  part  of  our  orchards  are  practically  non¬ 
productive,  or  the  fruit  they  do  produce  is  of  poor  quality  and  will  not 
keep,  and  we  get  all  our  apples  from  Washington  and  Oregon,  where 
the  orchardists  have  made  a  well-organized,  profitable  and  permanent 
business  of  growing  the  best  grade  of  apples  to  supply  the  Eastern  and 
European  markets.  Yet,  these  Eastern  States,  so  far  as  soil  and 
climate  go,  are  as  well  adapted  for  apple  culture  as  any  other  part  of 
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the  country,  and  given  the  same  energy,  enterprise  and  capacity  for 
organization,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Eastern  farmer  should  not 
raise  as  good  apples,  and  market  them  as  profitably,  as  can  be  done 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  Eastern 
farmer  has  never  thought  of  apple  culture  as  a  business,  and  therefore 
has  made  no  effort  to  find  some  practicable  method  of  making  his 
apples  net  him  a  yearly  profit.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  soil  was 
more  fertile,  all  a  man  had  to  do  was  to  plant  his  apple  trees,  grafted 
with  the  varieties  of  fruit  he  wished  to  produce,  and  keep  them 
trimmed  in  a  casual  way.  That  was  practically  all  the  care  that  the 
orchard  needed,  for  the  trees  were  young  and  vigorous  and  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  apple  had  not  yet  appeared.  Apples  were  produced  so 
easily  and  so  cheaply  that  the  markets  were  over-stocked  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  and  the  prices  were  so  low  that  all  the  farmer  got  out  of 
it  was  barely  enough  to  pay  him  for  the  cost  of  picking  the  fruit  and 
sending  it  to  the  market.  Therefore,  apples  were  regarded  rather  as 
an  easily-obtained  luxury  than  as  a  tangible  asset,  and  although  a  good 
many  were  exported,  especially  from  Rhode  Island,  the  farmer  took 
very  little  account  of  his  apple  crop  when  he  reckoned  up  his  returns 
for  the  year.  A  temporary  revival  of  interest  in  apples  occurred 
somewhere  around  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  when  nurserymen 
with  new  varieties  of  trees  to  sell  created  a  demand  among  farmers 
that  enabled  their  agents  to  do  a  thriving  business  in  apple  trees  for  a 
while.  But  as  apples  still  had  but  little  commercial  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  farmer,  this  flurry  of  enthusiasm  soon  wore  off  and  the  trees  were 
ao-ain  neglected  because  there  was  no  sale  for  the  fruit. 

SO  IT  went  on,  until  the  organization  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
California  into  business  associations  for  the  marketing  of  both 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  was  rewarded  with  such  success  that 
it  inspired  the  farmers  up  in  Washington  and  Oregon  to  apply  the 
same  methods  to  the  growing  and  marketing  of  the  fine  apples  grown 
in  that  region.  They  realized  that,  more  than  any  other  fruit,  the 
apple  was  a  staple ;  that  it  was  easy  to  cultivate,  easy  to  handle  and 
easy  to  pack;  that  it  bore  transportation  well,  kept  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  essentially  a  wholesome  and  delicious  fruit.  The  prompt 
application  to  apple  culture  of  the  suggestions  received  from  the 
orange  growers  in  southern  California,  resulted  in  the  development 
of  the  ability  of  these  Northwestern  farmers  to  supply  the  Eastern 
market  with  such  apples  as  we  now  see  on  every  fruit  stand.  As  so 
often  happens,  the  supply  created  the  demand,  building  up  a  steady 
market  that  has  been  found  profitable  to  serve  even  from  across  the 
continent,  at  a  considerable  expense  for  transportation  and  handling. 
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The  Western  grower  made  it  his  business  to  find  out  what  people 
wanted  and  to  give  it  to  them.  He  also  knew  from  experience  the 
value  of  organization,  not  only  in  marketing  his  product,  but  in 
establishing  for  it  a  reputation  that  would  tend  to  make  that  market 
permanent.  He  made  it  his  business  to  plant  the  best  varieties,  and 
to  so  cultivate  and  care  for  his  trees  that  they  produced  the  maximum 
of  perfect  fruit.  This  fruit  was  carefully  picked,  carefully  packed, 
and  placed  upon  the  market  in  such  shape  that  it  was  most  attractive 
and,  above  all,  would  keep.  Every  grower  made  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  brand,  and  the  association  saw  to 
it  that  no  fruit  was  sent  out  deceptively  marked.  Also,  these  associa¬ 
tions  brought  about  the  appointment  of  State  Commissions  and  State 
Chief  Horticulturists,  who  were  given  power  to  condemn  an  orchard 
if  diseased  or  a  carload  of  fruit  if  improperly  picked,  packed  or 
graded.  They  had  State  laws  passed  calling  for  a  thorough  inspection 
of  all  orchards  throughout  the  year.  They  sent  out  demonstration 
trains  to  instruct  the  less  intelligent  growers  in  fertilizing  the  soil, 
and  pruning  and  spraying  the  trees.  They  organized  and  held  annual 
apple  shows,  and  stimulated  the  growers  to  their  best  efforts  by 
keenest  competition.  The  result  is  that  the  Western  apple  is  today 
one  of  our  most  popular  fruits,  and  the  fancy  varieties  bring  two  or 
three  times  the  price  of  oranges  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

There  is  no  reason  why  just  such  sound  business  methods  should 
not  be  applied  to  apple  culture  in  the  East.  Although  it  is  naturally  an 
apple  country,  nothing  has  ever  been  done  to  make  apple  culture  a 
permanent  and  profitable  industry.  It  is  true  that  practically  all 
interest  in  apple  raising  has  died  out,  but  as  it  never  existed  in  the 
sense  I  mean,  it  should  be  easy  for  men  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  farming  to  regard  it  as  an  entirely  new  enterprise  and  to  attack  it 
with  the  same  energy  that  is  shown  by  the  Western  grower.  The 
market  exists,  the  need  for  it  exists,  and  if  people  are  in  earnest  about 
wanting  to  get  back  to  the  land  and  turn  their  personal  attention  to 
helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  here  is  one 
item  which  would  seem  to  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  men  who 
may  wish'to^  specialize  in  any  one  product  of  the  farm. 

THE  work  of  bringing  neglected  orchards  once  more  into  bearing 
is  neither  complicated  nor  arduous.  It  is  true  that  in  every  old 
orchard  there  are  a  great  many  trees  past  saving.  Some  are  too 
old  to  bear  good  fruit,  others  are  hollow  or  hopelessly  diseased.  Such 
trees  are  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground  and  should  be  removed  as 
preliminary  to  the  restoration  of  the  orchard,  where  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  a  good  many  trees  well  worth  saving,  because  they  would 
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bear  good  fruit  if  they  were  properly  taken  care  of.  The  first  thing 
to  do  in  the  way  of  restoration  is  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground  all  around 
the  trees  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  put  in  one  peck  of  fine  bone  to 
each  tree.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  roots  of  a  tree  extend  just 
as  far  as  its  branches,  and  that  the  feeding  organs  of  the  tree  are  at 
the  ends  of  these  roots,  not  close  to  the  trunk.  This  supply  of  bone 
will  give  the  needed  nourishment  to  the  roots,  but  the  top  of  the  ground 
around  each  tree  should  receive  about  ten  pounds  of  air-slacked  lime, 
which  should  be  scattered  uniformly  in  a  circle  that  extends  from  the 
outer  limit  of  the  branches  to  within  about  four  feet  of  the  trunk.  To 
this  should  be  added  five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  applied  in  the 
same  way  as  the  lime. 

This  work  is  best  done  in  the  spring  after  the  ground  has  thawed, 
although  the  treatment,  being  general  in  its  nature,  can  be  applied 
at  any  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  no  ice  or  snow.  Then,  with 
judicious  pruning, — which  should  be  done  by  someone  who  thoroughly 
understands  how  to  prune  for  the  production  of  fruit, — favorable 
results  may  be  expected  within  a  short  time.  The  tree  will  show  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  during  the  first  year,  but  its  real  bearing 
capacity  will  not  develop  until  the  following  season,  as  the  tree  must 
take  up  the  food  provided  for  it  and  store  it  during  the  growing  period 
of  the  year,  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  production  of  fruit  buds. 
Unless  the  tree  is  given  an  available  supply  of  food  to  nourish  the 
blossom  during  the  critical  period  when  the  fruit  is  forming  and 
beginning  to  grow,  it  will  not  bear  a  good  crop.  The  treatment  I 
have  described  should  improve  even  old  and  partially  barren  trees 
sufficiently  to  provide  a  fair  quantity  of  excellent  fruit,  that  will  serve 
until  a  newly  planted  orchard  comes  into  bearing. 

Of  course  the  old  orchard,  if  fed  and  cultivated  so  that  it  is  brought 
once  more  into  normal  bearing,  may  yield  all  the  fruit  that  is  necessary, 
but  where  the  farmer  intends  to  make  a  business  of  apple  culture,  it  is 
usually  advisable  for  him  to  plant  a  new  orchard,  using  only  the 
marketable  varieties  and  giving  his  trees  the  best  possible  care  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  growth.  It  is  not  wise  to  mix  the  new 
trees  with  the  old,  because  young  trees  will  not  do  their  best  when  they 
are  planted  in  the  ground  of  an  old  orchard.  Even  where  conditions 
are  such  that  the  new  trees  must  be  planted  in  poorer  soil  than  that 
of  the  old  orchard,  it  is  safer  to  do  so,  because  of  the  better  sanitary 
condition  of  new  soil,  its  freedom  from  insects,  and  the  like.  It  is 
much  easier  to  make  comparatively  poor  soil  fertile  enough  to  grow 
good  trees  than  it  is  to  renovate  the  foul  soil  of  an  old  orchard,  which 
has  been  exhausted  of  the  elements  essential  to  the  production  of  fruit. 

In  setting  out  the  young  orchard  it  is  wise  economy  always  to  put 
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into  each  hole,  before  the  tree  is  planted,  at  least  one  pint  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  chicken  bone, — that,  is  crushed  bone  about  the 
size  of  com  that  is  ordinarily  used  for  chicken  feed.  This  lasts  longer 
than  the  fine  bone,  and  the  food  is  more  slowly  available,  providing 
all  that  is  necessary  during  the  infancy  of  the  tree.  This  should  be 
done  regardless  of  the  fertility  or  non-fertility  of  the  soil.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  should  then  be  covered  with  lime,  using  four  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre.  At  the  same  time,  two  hundred  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  to  the  acre  should  be  put  on,  and  this  treatment  should 
be  repeated  every  fourth  year,  until  such  time  as  the  trees  begin  to 
bear  heavily.  Some  farmers  use  muriate  of  potash,  which  is  cheaper 
than  sulphate,  but  this  impairs  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Every 
second  year  the  ground  should  be  covered  with  finely  ground  bone, 
two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  do 
this  in  the  same  year  that  the  lime  and  potash  treatment  is  applied, 
because  the  lime  renders  insoluble  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bone, 
so  that  it  is  not  released  for  the  nourishment  of  the  trees.  Clean 
cultivation  of  the  young  orchard  should  be  carried  on  until  about  the 
first  of  July,  when  crimson  clover  should  be  sown  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  is  worked  into 
the  surface  either  by  plowing  or  disking,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  soil.  Clean  cultivation  follows  until  it  is  time  to  plant  more 
clover,  and  this  process  repeated  year  after  year  will  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  nitrogen  and  increase  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  an 
addition  very  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  orchard.  Where  crimson 
clover  cannot  be  grown,  Canada  peas  will  answer  the  purpose, 
although  these  are  less  attractive  in  the  orchard  because  they  do  not 
remain  green  during  the  winter  and  spring,  as  does  clover.  It  is  the 
custom  of  some  farmers  to  utilize  the  ground  of  an  orchard  for  raising 
potatoes,  but  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  young  trees,  which 
should  have  no  rivals  if  they  are  to  attain  the  fullest  possible  develop¬ 
ment.  The  only  use  to  which  either  a  young  or  old  orchard  can  be 
put  during  fall  and  spring,  without  detriment  to  its  productive  capacity, 
is  to  turn  it  into  an  enlarged  run  for  chickens.  These  pick  up  the 
insects  and  old  fruit,  and  so  are  a  real  benefit  instead  of  an  injury  to 
the  orchard. 

THE  general  line  of  treatment  which  we  have  suggested  will  en¬ 
courage  the  normal  development  of  young  trees  and  bring  old 
ones  into  a  healthy  condition  which  will  help  them  to  resist  the 
onslaught  of  all  natural  enemies  of  the  apple  tree.  The  chief  of  these 
are,  of  course,  the  Codlin  moth  and  the  San  Jose  scale,  both  of  which 
are  very  dangerous  to  trees  weakened  by  neglect  or  lack  of  nourish- 
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ment.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  increase  the  resisting 
power  of  the  tree  by  proper  cultivation,  pruning  and  feeding,  but, 
should  they  be  very  prevalent  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  the 
orchard  is  situated,  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  for  the  farmer  to  call 
in  the  help  of  the  State  Experimental  Station  nearest  at  hand,  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  his  trees  and  to  devise  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  directed  against  parasites  and  other  tree  troubles  that  may 
afflict  his  own  and  surrounding  orchards. 

In  bringing  our  own  orchards  once  more  into  bearing,  we  have 
before  us  as  an  incentive  the  quality  of  the  Western  fruit  and  the 
example  of  the  Western  growers.  They  have  the  advantage  in  some 
ways,  because  the  soil  of  that  part  of  the  country  is  full  of  essential 
salts,  which  are  liberated  and  made  available  by  irrigation.  This 
quality  of  soil,  combined  with  the  continued  bright  sunlight,  produces 
uniformity  of  development  as  well  as  quantities  of  large  handsome 
fruit.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  produce  the  best  results,  because  a  little  too  much  impairs  the 
quality  of  the  apple,  and  not  quite  enough  lessens  the  yield.  As  a 
rule  too  much  is  used,  so  that  the  flavor  of  the  Western  apple  does 
not  equal  that  of  the  Eastern  apple  when  grown  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  here.  A  little  less  water  would  produce  a  better 
quality  of  fruit,  but  not  so  many  bushels.  The  Eastern  farmer  has 
not  this  problem  to  contend  with,  and  the  climatic  conditions  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil,  are  in 
his  favor  when  it  comes  to  producing  fruit  of  fine  texture  and  flavor, 
although  it  hardly  equals  the  Western  fruit  in  size  and  color. 

The  suggestions  we  have  made  with  reference  to  apple  culture 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  farm  products 
that  would  naturally  grow  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  these  idle  lands  in  the  East  should  not  be  made  to 
pay  their  own  way,  and  if  this  is  done,  not  only  would  the  question  of 
the  food  supply  be  much  nearer  solution,  but  farming  would  no  longer 
be  sneered  at  as  a  business  proposition.  If  the  farmer  himself  will 
not  do  it,  why  is  it  not  a  chance  for  the  city  man  to  invest  some  of  his 
spare  cash  and  business  experience  in  putting  to  the  test  of  practical 
application  the  prediction  of  economists  that  intensive  agriculture 
practiced  on  small  farms  near  the  great  cities  would  not  only  remove 
all  fear  of  future  shortage  in  our  food  supply,  but  also  furnish  the 
only  sound  basis  for  further  commercial  and  industrial  expansion. 
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IT  was  the  harvest  time.  The  Father  came  into  the  farmhouse  and 
said:  “Children,  I  have  turned  the  old  nag  into  the  orchard  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  climb  on  her  back  or 
tease  her.  I  want  her  to  have  a  good  rest  before  her  colt  comes. 
Wife,  isn’t  supper  ready  ?” 

The  wife  dropped  the  stiff  faded  overalls  she  was  mending  and  resting 
her  hands  on  the  arms  of  her  chair  pulled  herself  up  heavily.  For  a 
moment  she  swayed  blindly  and  then  gathering  herself  together  went 
about  preparing  the  evening  meal.  The  supper  over,  she  washed  up 
the  dishes  for  her  husband,  the  children  and  the  two  hired  men, 
and  then  took  a  pail  and  went  out  to  the  tank  for  water.  The  water 
was  piped  to  the  barn  but  not  to  the  house.  A  brilliant  moonlight 
glorified  the  scene  and  for  a  moment  she  paused  and  looked  about  her. 
The  old  mare  munched  busily  under  the  apple  tree  in  contented 
freedom. 

Again  the  blindness  came  over  her  and  she  swayed  a  little.  A 
querulous  question  followed  by  the  response,  “ I  don’t  know,  ask  your 
Mother,”  hurried  her  toward  the  house.  Her  husband  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  his  form  blocked  the  light  so  that  in  the  darkness  she 
struck  the  lower  step.  She  climbed  up  heavily,  carried  the  pail  of 
water  by  him  and  lifted  it  on  to  the  table.  Then  she  undressed  the 
younger  children  and  turned  toward  the  kitchen  bedroom.  It  was 
very  hot  in  the  tiny  room  next  the  kitchen  stove.  From  her  window 
she  saw  “old  Mag”  for  just  a  moment,  free  in  the  moonlight:  and 
from  the  other  room  she  heard  her  husband’s  voice,  “I  never  abuse  an 
animal.”  And  that  night  her  baby  was  born. 

THE  housewife  looked  up  from  the  great  basket  of  black  hose. 
Every  thread  of  the  black  on  black  drew  a  corresponding  cord 
in  her  eyeballs.  The  back  of  her  neck  ached.  She  reached 
out  to  a  little  book  of  poems.  It  was  printed  in  heavy  black  type 
on  a  fair  white  leaf  widely  margined:  such  rest  for  the  body,  such 
food  for  the  soul. 

Her  husband  entered  the  room.  “Your  eyes  look  tired,”  he 
said.  “You  read  too  much.”  So  she  laid  down  the  book  and 
turned  back  to  her  task,  black  on  black. 

Gertrude  Russell  Lewis. 
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THESE  DESIGNS  DO  NOT  LEND  THEMSELVES 
TO  WHAT  IS  CALLED  “CHEAP  BUILDING’’ 


WITHIN  the  past  few  years  the 
Craftsman  house  has  so  thor¬ 
oughly  established  itself  as  the 
right  and  desirable  kind  of  a 
dwelling  for  people  who  are  willing  to 
give  thought  and  pains  to  the  building  up 
of  a  home  that  shall  be  permanently  satis¬ 
fying,  that  we  receive  many  requests  for 
designs  of  houses  specially  adapted  to  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  to  climatic  conditions 
in  this  or  that  part  of  the  country.  And 
because  the  Craftsman  idea  of  house 
building  is  based  upon  principles  that  are 
essentially  simple  and  reasonable,  we  find 
that  it  takes  a  strong  hold  upon  people 
of  taste  and  cultivation  who  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  moderate  means  in  obtaining 
the  best  results  from  an  outlay  sufficient 
only  for  the  building  of  a  very  modest 
home.  These  are  the  people  whom  we 
wish  most  of  all  to  reach  and  to  serve, 
and  therefore  we  are  giving  much  thought 
and  time  to  the  problem  of  designing  a 
house  that  shall  embody  all  the  Crafts¬ 
man  ideas  of  beauty,  comfort,  fine  sim¬ 
plicity  and  plenty  of  room,  and  yet  cost 
but  little  more  than  the  ordinary  ready¬ 
made  house  of  the  kind  that  is  unhappily 
so  familiar  to  us  in  this  country. 

Although  simplicity  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  Craftsman  style,  we  find  this 
problem  difficult  to  solve  for  the  reason 
that  a  Craftsman  house,  above  all  others, 
requires  thoroughness  of  construction,  the 
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use  of  good  materials  and  the  impress  of 
an  individuality  that  is  far  removed  from 
the  house  built  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
the  use  of  stock  material  and  cheapened 
by  the  thousand  and  one  devices  employed 
by  contractors  to  lower  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction.  Where  every  part  of  a  house 
may  be  purchased  from  the  factories  and 
put  together  in  the  quickest  way  by  a 
contractor,  the  cost  of  building  is  nat¬ 
urally  less  than  it  would  be  where  every 
detail  is  carefully  thought  out  with  regard 
to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  where 
nearly  everything  must  be  specially  made 
for  the  place  it  is  to  occupy.  With  us 
the  plan  is  only  the  beginning,  for  unless 
it  is  carried  out  in  every  detail  the  har¬ 
monious  effect  for  which  we  are  striving 
must  be  sacrificed.  From  the  outset, 
everything  depends  upon  the  right  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  proportions  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  part  of  the  house  to  those  of  the 
whole  structure,  so  that  its  structural 
simplicitv  is  the  result  of  that  fine  dis¬ 
crimination  which  selects  the  essential 
thing  and  omits  everything  else,  because 
nothing  more  is  needed. 

For  example,  the  lines  and  surfaces  are 
simple  to  the  point  of  austerity.  Yet 
when  the  right  proportions  are  preserved 
throughout  when  the  right  materials, — 
that  is,  those  which  are  specially  suited  to 
give  the  fullest  expression  to  the  idea  con¬ 
tained  in  the  design, — are  used,  and  when 


A  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGN  THAT  IS  ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  TO  CEMENT  CONSTRUCTION. 


CRAFTSMAN  DESICN  FOR  SHINGLED  HOUSE, 
SHOWING  THE  DECORATIVE  EFFECT  TO  BE 
GAINED  BY  CAREFUL  GROUPING  OF  WINDOWS. 
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the  colors  are  so  carefully  chosen  and 
blended  that  the  exterior  of  the  house  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  landscape 
and  the  interior  merely  affords  a  richer 
and  more  complete  expression  to  the  col¬ 
or  scheme  already  suggested  outside,  we 
have  no  sense  of  severity  or  barrenness, 
but  only  a  deep  quiet  realization  of  the 
restful  harmony  that,  when  embodied  in 
our  home,  insensibly  affects  all  of  life. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  this  harmony,  as 
much  thought  and  care  must  be  put  upon 
such  details  as  the  shape,  design  and  group¬ 
ing  of  windows  and  doors-— which  bear  so 
large  a  part  in  making  the  structural 
beauty  of  the  building, — as  we  give  to  the 
planning  of  the  spaces  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  rooms.  Also,  the  woodwork,  if 
it  is  to  carry  out  the  Craftsman  idea, 
must  be  designed  and  finished  with  special 
reference  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
room;  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used;  to  the  exposure  which  controls 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  light  admitted, 
and  to  the  general  character  of  the  house. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  treatment 
of  the  walls,  the  materials  used  for  the 
chimneypiece,  and  the  various  structural 
features  such  as  the  staircase,  window 
seats,  built-in  bookcases,  cupboards,  side¬ 
boards  and  the  like, — all  of  which  form 
part  of  the  very  body  and  bones  of  the 
Craftsman  house  and  cannot  be  changed 
or  omitted  without  altering  the  character 
of  the  entire  structure. 

Naturally,  to  have  a  house  built  in  this 
way, — no  matter  how  modest  its  size  or 
how  simple  its  design  and  appointments, 
— costs  more,  on  account  of  the  special 
material  used  and  the  special  workman¬ 
ship  required,  than  does  a  house  where 
stock  doors,  windows  and  mantelpieces  of 
a  prescribed  shape,  size  and  style,  are 
used  throughout,  and  where  supplied 
•ornamentation  of  many  kinds  serves,  like 
charity,  to  hide  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the 
way  of  cheap  and  hurried  construction. 
For  this  reason  we  find  it  difficult  to 
supply  designs  for  what  are  ordinarily 
■called  cheap  houses,  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  build  even  a  small 


house  that  is  designed  along  purely 
Craftsman  lines  for  less  than  $3,000  or 
$5,000,  and  more  usually  the  cost  runs 
from  $6,000  to  $8,000.  These  prices,  of 
course,  imply  intelligent  design,  the  use 
of  the  materials  called  for  by  the  de¬ 
sign,  specially  made  structural  features, 
and  the  most  thorough  construction  and 
careful  finish  throughout.  Also,  this  esti¬ 
mate  means  all  the  work  done,  from  the 
plan  down  to  the  last  detail,  and  the  house 
ready  for  occupancy.  This  method  of 
building  is  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Craftsman  idea  as  is  the  design,  for  a 
house  of  this  character  will  not  only  be 
permanently  satisfying  to  the  people  for 
whose  comfort,  convenience  and  in¬ 
dividuality  it  was  planned,  but  it  will  last 
indefinitely  and  require  very  little  expen¬ 
diture  in  the  matter  of  repairs.  Consid¬ 
ered  in  this  way,  it  is  really  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  build  a  house  that  costs  $1,000 
or  $2,000  more  at  the  outset,  for  although 
a  cheaply-built  house  may  seem  a  saving 
in  the  beginning,  it  is  really  an  extrava¬ 
gance,  as  the  repair  bills  will  show  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  years,  and  as  the  con¬ 
stant  restless  desire  for  changing  and 
making  over  this  or  that  thing  that  has 
proven  unsatisfactory  will  show  even 
more  strongly. 

However,  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
comply  with  the  many  requests  we  have 
for  moderate-priced  houses,  and  the  two 
designs  we  give  this  month  to  the  readers 
of  The  Craftsman  show  small  dwellings 
which  are  as  inexpensive  as  we  know  how 
to  make  them,  considering  the  cost  of  la¬ 
bor  and  building  materials.  Although  it 
is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  prices,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we 
will  roughly  approximate  the  probable 
cost  of  each  of  these  houses  when  built 
in  the  Craftsman  way,  and  will  also  point 
out  where  savings  may  be  effected  by 
using  less  expensive  materials  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  We  do  not  suggest  any  saving 
in  the  construction  of  the  house  itself,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  absolutely  contrary  to  our 
principles  in  building. 
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The  cement  house  we  regard  as  one  of 
our  most  successful  designs,  because  of 
its  simplicity,  its  proportions  and  the  dec¬ 
orative  quality  of  its  structural  features. 
Although  a  small  house,  it  has  in  it  no 
element  of  pettiness,  either  in  exterior 
effect  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  severity  of  the  square  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  deeply  recessed  porch  and 
the  sleeping  balcony  above.  But  for  the 
rest  the  lines  remain  unbroken,  and  the 
plain  surfaces  depend  for  decorative  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  small  hooded  entrance  and 
the  design  and  grouping  of  the  windows. 
The  walls  are  built  of  cement  on  truss 
metal  lath — a  mode  of  construction  which 
we  have  found  most  satisfactory — and 
the  gables  are  sheathed  with  wide 
V-jointed  boards,  which  form  a  pleasant 
variation  to  the  plainness  of  the  straight 
cement  walls.  The  low-pitched  roof, 
with  its  revealed  rafters  resting  on  heavy 
purlins  that  are  also  revealed,  offers  no 
corners  or  crannies  to  collect  moisture 
and  so  rot  under  the  action  of  the 
weather.  The  solid  construction  seen  in 
the  roof  timbers  and  purlins  is  repeated 
in  the  hood  over  the  entrance  door,  and 
in  both  cases  it  serves  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  doing  its  work  frankly  and  in 
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the  best  way,  and  of  giving  to  the  house 
the  form  of  decoration  that  alone  be¬ 
longs  to  it.  The  round  cement  pillars  of 
the  lower  porch  are  repeated  in  the  bal¬ 
cony  above,  where  they  support  the  pur¬ 
lins  that  hold  up  the  roof,  thus  carrying 
out  the  idea  of  massive  construction  in 
appearance  as  well  as  in  actuality. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  this  house  would 
depend  upon  its  color  and  the  finish  of 
the  walls.  The  best  effect  would  be 
gained  by  having  the  cement  mixed  with 
coarse  brown  sand  and  simply  troweled 
on  without  any  other  finish,  rough  or 
smooth.  A  beautiful  color  effect  would 
be  gained  by  giving  the  cement  a  soft  in¬ 
determinate  tone  of  brown  that  would 
blend  with  the  brown  wood  tones  of  the 
boards  in  the  gable  and  the  shingles  on 
the  roof. 

Both  the  porch  and  the  balcony  above 
are  paved  with  dull  red  cement  marked 
off  into  squares,  and  the  same  cement 
flooring  is  used  for  the  bathroom.  The 
shower  bath  in  the  corner  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  partition 
of  cement  built  on  truss  metal  lath,  like 
the  walls  of  the  house.  This  partition  ex- 
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tends  part  way  to  the  ceiling  and  has 
much  the  effect  of  a  rough  marble  slab 
set  on  end.  The  hearth  in  the  living 
room  could  also  be  paved  with  this  dull 
red  cement,  which  has  a  smooth  matt 
finish,  is  pleasant  in  color,  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  tile  and  much  easier  to  keep 
clean  than  brick.  If  the  chimneypiece 
were  built  of  brick,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  a  Craftsman  house,  this  cement  hearth 
would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  it. 

The  small  entry  at  the  corner  of  the 
house  opens  into  the  living  room,  the 
opening  being  at  right  angles  to  the  en¬ 
trance  door  in  order  to  shut  off  the 
draught.  The  stair,  which  is  separated 
from  the  entry  by  a  partition,  leads  di¬ 
rectly  out  of  the  living  room,  so  that  the 
first  three  steps  and  the  landing  form  an 
attractive  structural  feature  of  the  room. 
The  space  between  the  staircase  and  the 
doorway  leading  into  the  small  passage¬ 
way  that  opens  into  the  kitchen,  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  wide  seat  which  is  thus  re¬ 
cessed  from  the  main  room.  The  spaces 
on  either  side  of  the  chimneypiece  are 
filled  with  built-in  bookshelves  that  com¬ 
bine  with  the  chimneypiece  to  make  in¬ 
teresting  the  entire  side  of  the  room. 

Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  this 
house,  the  living  room  and  dining  room 
are  more  definitely  separated  than  is  usual 
in  a  Craftsman  house.  Both  rooms  are 
of  the  same  size  and  are  nearly  square, 
and  the  arrangement  of  chimneypiece  and 
bookshelves  in  the  living  room  is  re¬ 
peated  by  the  sideboard  and  china  cup¬ 
boards  that  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  side  of  the  dining  room.  A 
door  from  the  dining  room  leads  to  the 
porch,  where  the  table  may  be  set  in 
warm  weather  if  desired  and  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  pleasant  outdoor  sitting  room  at 
all  times  when  the  weather  permits  out¬ 
door  life.  There  is  no  direct  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  dining  room  and  the 
kitchen,  but  swing  doors  from  both  rooms 
lead  into  the  pantry,  which  occupies  a 
corner  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  kitchen. 
The  kitchen  itself  is  small,  but  very  con¬ 


veniently  arranged  with  cupboards,  table,, 
dressers  and  the  like. 

The  cost  of  this  house,  as  we  would 
build  it,  would  probably  come  somewhere 
between  $6,000  and  $7,000,  but  it  might 
be  possible  to  save  on  the  material  used 
in  the  interior  and  to  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  for  labor  that  the  cost  could  be 
brought  down  to  a  considerably  less  sum. 
We  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  any 
cheaper  material  for  the  outside  walls, 
as  this  would  alter  the  whole  character  of 
the  house. 

The  shingled  house  we  regard  as  one 
of  the  best  designs  we  have  yet  made  Tor 
shingle  construction,  and  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  the  demand  of  a  design  for  a  given 
form  of  construction  and  the  use  of  a 
given  material.  This  is  emphatically  a 
shingled  house  and  its  whole  meaning 
would  be  lost  with  an  attempt  to  make 
it  anything  else.  The  perspective  draw¬ 
ing  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  unpreten¬ 
tious  charm  of  its  lines  and  proportions, 
and  the  floor  plan  shows  the  economy 
and  convenience  embodied  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  rooms.  Although  the  house 
seems  small,  the  space  is  so  apportioned 
that  all  the  rooms  are  of  good  size.  The 
large  dormer  that  breaks  the  roof  line  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  smaller 
one  at  the  rear,  add  much  to  the  space 
of  the  second  story  by  providing  ample 
head  room  where,  without  the  dormers, 
the  rooms  would  be  made  very  much 
smaller  by  the  slope  of  the  roof.  The 
closets,  which  seem  large  in  proportion 
to  the  rooms,  are  made  so  because  the 
sharp  downward  sweep  of  the  roof  line 
makes  them  very  low  at  the  back. 

As  designed  here,  the  walls  are  shingled 
with  hand-riven  cypress  shingles,  treated 
in  the  Craftsman  way  we  have  so  often 
described.  Both  in  the  character  of  the 
surface  and  the  color  they  take  on,  these 
shingles  are  beautiful  and  very  durable. 
Under  the  treatment  we  give  them  they 
show  soft  varying  tones  of  brown,  to 
which  action  of  the  weather  adds  a  silvery 
sheen  of  gray,  much  like  the  natural  sur- 
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face  of  a  tree-trunk  which  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  after  the  bark  has 
been  peeled  off.  The  roof,  for  which  or¬ 
dinary  sawn  shingles  would  be  used,  can 
be  either  deep  brown,  moss  green,  a  very 
light  gray,  or  just  darkened  a  little  from 
the  natural  color,  according  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  surroundings  and 
the  taste  of  the  owner.  The  pillars  which 
support  the  wide  roof  where  it  slopes 
over  the  porch  are  peeled  logs,  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  shingles,  so  that 
the  raw  look  of  new  wood  is  taken  off, 
and  hewn  to  an  irregular  square,  with  the 
wane  left  at  each  corner.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  other  house,  the  porch  is  floored 
with  red  cement.  This  is  slightly  more 
expensive  than  a  board  flooring,  but  so 
much  more  durable  that  it  means  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  end  to  use  it. 

The  entrance  is  arranged  very  much 
the  same  as  it  is  in  the  cement  house; 
the  relative  positions  of  the  entry,  the 
staircase  and  the  seat  being  similar.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  fireplace  is  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  so  that  the  seat  below 
the  staircase  is  really  a  fireside  seat.  A 
delightful  impression  of  a  nook  would  be 
given  if  a  large  settle  were  placed  at  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace,  standing  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  so  that  it 
faces  the  built-in  seat  and  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  chimneypiece.  The  liv¬ 
ing  room  is  well  lighted  by  the  groups  of 
windows  in  front  and  on  the  side  wall, 
to  which  is  added  the  window  over  the 
staircase  landing.  As  the  opening  into 
the  dining  room  is  very  wide,  the  two 
rooms  give  the  effect  of  one.  There  is 
no  partition,  but  only  posts  extending  to 
the  ceiling,  and  bookcases  which  may  be 
low  or  high,  as  the  owner  wishes.  The 
bookshelves  are  all  on  the  living  room 
side,  the  side  toward  the  dining  room 
showing  only  the  plain  wainscot.  Direct¬ 
ly  opposite  this  broad  opening  is  a  re¬ 
cess,  into  which  is  built  a  sideboard  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  group  of  three  casements. 
The  sideboard,  of  course,  would  be  built 
of  the  same  wood  which  is  used  for  the 
interior  woodwork  throughout  these  two 
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rooms.  The  partition  between  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen  is  made  into  two  cup¬ 
boards,  which  open  both  into  the  kitchen 
and  the  dining  room.  The  swing  door 
between  the  two  rooms  occupies  the  space 
between  these  cupboards.  On  the  dining 
room  side  the  plain  wainscot  runs  up  to 
the  height  of  a  table,  or  of  the  wainscot¬ 
ing  around  the  rest  of  the  room, — pro¬ 
vided  the  room  is  wainscoted  all  around. 
The  glass  doors  above  may  be  of  any 
height  desired  for  the  china  cupboard, 
and  a  frieze  of  plain  wood  across  the  top 
makes  a  decorative  finish  that  extends  to 
the  ceiling.  On  the  kitchen  side  the 
cupboard  extends  from  floor  to  ceiling 
and  is  divided  into  drawers,  shelves  and 
small  closets,  according  to  convenience  in 
storing  away  dishes  and  groceries.  The 
placing  of  the  kitchen  door  and  windows 
and  of  the  range,  sink  and  other  con¬ 
veniences,  is  indicated  by  the  floor  plan. 

Upstairs  are  two  large  bedrooms,  with 
a  maid’s  room,  bath  and  plenty  of  closet 
room.  A  small  upper  hall  gives  access  to  all 
the  bedrooms  and  the  bath.  The  two 
bedrooms  at  the  front  of  the  house  gain 
a  considerable  extension  in  size  because 
of  the  nook  formed  by  the  dormer.  This 
recess  is  so  deep  that  it  might  serve  at 
a  pinch  as  a  small  extra  room,  for  the 
couch  built  in  below  the  window  is  meant 
to  serve  as  a  bed  if  needed.  Also  the 
bedroom  proper  might  easily  be  arranged 
as  a  sitting  room,  and  the  couch  in  the 
nook  used  regularly  as  a  bed. 

This  house  has  no  cellar,  therefore  no 
furnace,  the  intention  being  to  heat  it 
from  the  big  fireplace  in  the  living  room. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  but  we  have  a  way 
of  conserving  the  heat  from  the  fireplace 
by  making  the  opening  very  high  and 
putting  in  a  large  metal  hood,  behind 
which  are  concealed  coils  of  hot  water 
pipes  from  which  other  pipes  run  to 
different  parts  of  the  house.  When  the 
fire  is  kindled  these  pipes  gather  the  heat 
that  goes  up  the  chimney  and  the  metal 
hood,  acting  as  a  radiator,  throws  a 
strong  heat  into  the  room,  while  the  sys- 
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tem  of  pipes  warms  the  whole  house 
every  time  a  fire  is  built  in  the  fireplace. 

If  built  as  designed  here,  the  cost  of 
this  house  would  probably  range  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000,  but  it  is  possible  to 
effect  a  considerable  saving  on  the  ma¬ 
terials  used.  Sawn  shingles,  for  example, 
could  be  used  instead  of  hand-dwren 
shingles  on  the  outside  wall,  and  very 
inexpensive  wood,  if  carefully  finished, 
would  serve  for  the  interior.  The  built- 
in  furnishings,  such  as  the  sideboard, 
cupboards,  bookcases,  seats  and  couches, 
could  be  made  by  the  local  carpenter  un¬ 
der  the  direct  supervision  of  the  owner, 
and  the  doors,  which  usually  mean  a  con¬ 
siderable  item  of  expense  if  they  are 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  general  style 
of  the  woodwork,  could  also  be  put  to¬ 
gether  by  any  carpenter  if  the  suggestion 
given  in  the  accompanying  drawing  is 
carried  out.  Our  own  idea  is  that  a  door 
thus  built  of  wide,  V-jointed  boards  held 
together  by  cleats,  is  much  more  decora¬ 


tive  than  the  ordinary  stock  panel  door, 
which  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
Craftsman  woodwork. 

Of  course,  almost  any  one  of  the 
Craftsman  plans  could  be  carried  out  in 
a  cheaper  way  than  is  indicated  by  our 
suggestions  as  to  finish  and  materials,  for 
the  general  design  remains  unaltered. 
But  without  the  woodwork,  the  decora¬ 
tive  structural  features,  the  right  kind  of 
windows  and  doors,  chimneypieces  and 
built-in  furnishings,  it  is  difficult  to  have 
a  Craftsman  house.  The  design  is  so 
simple  to  start  with  and  contains  so  little 
that  is  unnecessary,  that  its  beauty  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  interest  that  at¬ 
taches  to  the  decorative  use  of  necessary 
things,  the  harmony  of  the  color  scheme, 
the  selection  and  finish  of  the  wood, — in 
fact,  everything  that  tends  to  give  indi¬ 
viduality  to  the  house  as  distinguished 
from  all  other  houses.  However,  much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  saving  when 
the  owner  is  accustomed  to  think  for 
himself  and  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
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use  of  tools,  so  that  he  not  only  under¬ 
stands  how  to  direct  the  carpenters,  but 
also  can  take  a  hand  himself  when  it  is 
necessary.  This  we  consider  the  ideal 
way  to  build  a  house,  because  the  effects 
that  give  it  its  greatest  charm  are  gained 
solely  by  just  such  personal  interest  and 
effort.  For  example,  woods  finished  in 
the  way  we  recommend  make  the  owner 
of  a  Craftsman  house  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  professional  finisher,  whose 
knowledge  does  not  count  a  straw  when 
it  comes  to  the  use  of  such  a  simple  pro¬ 
cess.  By  using  the  Craftsman  method, 
all  the  woodwork  in  the  house  could  be 
finished  at  odd  hours  by  the  owners 
themselves,  which  would  confine  the  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  comparatively  trifling  cost 
of  the  material.  Also,  the  various  built- 
in  fixtures  and  other  things  that  stamp  a 
house  with  the  individuality  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  it,  are  very  much  better 
if  modified  to  the  tastes  of  the  owner  and 
to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put  in 
that  particular  house. 

For  an  excellent  example  of  the  result 
of  personal  interest,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  in  this  issue  entitled  “A 
Minister’s  House.”  This  simple  dwelling 
cost  under  $2,000,  but  it  has  a  distinctive 
charm  of  its  own  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  by  a  house  costing  ten  times  as 
much.  It  was  planned  largely  by  the 


owner,  and  built  under  his  personal  su¬ 
pervision  by  local  workmen  using  local 
materials.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  natural  that  the  sum  it  cost  is  much 
less  than  that  ordinarily  demanded  for 
building  houses  of  this  size,  where  all  the 
work  is  taken  charge  of  by  the  contractor 
and  included  in  the  cost  of  the  house. 

The  suggestions  we  would  offer  to 
home  makers  who  wish  to  build  the  kind 
of  houses  they  want  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  is  for  each  one  to  find  the  plan  that 
best  suits  his  requirements,  adapt  it  to 
his  own  use,  find  out  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
see  if  he  can  make  arrangements  with 
local  carpenters  to  do  the  work  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  and  then  modify  and  arrange 
the  plan  until  it  meets  the  sum  he  wishes 
to  spend.  In  our  own  designs  we  are 
illustrating  certain  principles  in  house 
building,  and  we  must  make  our  houses 
represent  a  certain  standard  as  to  plan, 
materials  and  workmanship.  Were  we  to 
depart  from  this  and  plan  houses  chiefly 
notable  for  their  cheapness,  the  Crafts¬ 
man  house,  we  fear,  would  speedily  show 
the  very  characteristics  we  wish  most  to 
avoid, — flimsiness  of  construction,  lack 
of  durability,  and  most  of  all,  absence 
of  the  interest  and  individuality  upon 
which  depends  so  much  of  the  charm  of 
home. 


A  TOWN  HOUSE  WITH  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  OUTDOOR  LIVING:  BY  U.  N.  HOPKINS 


IT  is  comparatively  easy  to  design  a 
house  intended  for  the  open  country 
with  such  provisions  for  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing  as  will  insure  both  freedom  and 
seclusion,  but  when  it  comes  to  designing  a 
house  that  must  be  built  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  an  ordinary  plot  in  a  village  or 
suburb,  it  is  not  often  that  an  architect  hits 
upon  an  idea  so  good  as  that  which  is 
shown  in  the  group  of  illustrations  we 
publish  here. 

These  illustrations  show  a  house  de¬ 
signed  by  Messrs.  Myron  Hunt  and  Elmer 
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Grey,  of  Los  Angeles,  progressive  archi¬ 
tects  whose  work  in  creating  a  building 
art  that  belongs  essentially  to  southern 
California  has  come  to  be  so  well  and 
widely  known.  This  house  is  built  in  the 
little  seaside  town  of  Santa  Monica,  which 
is  about  twenty  miles  away  from  Los 
Angeles  and  lies  on  a  plateau  overlooking 
the  sea.  Lots  in  Santa  Monica  naturally 
are  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
city  lot,  but  they  are  nevertheless  the 
average  lots  to  be  found  in  a  country  town, 
and  it  takes  quite  a  block  of  them  to  sur- 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  TOWN  HOUSE  BUILT  AT  SANTA  MONICA,  CAL.,  BY 
MESSRS.  MYRON  HUNT  AND  ELMER  GRAY. 


CLOSER  VIEW,  SHOWING  ENCLOSED  COURT  AND  PORCH  WHICH  FURNISH 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  OUTDOOR  LIVING,  YET  PRIVACY  FROM  THE  STREET. 


LARGE  LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  SATISFACTORY  PLACING 
OF  WINDOWS  AND  DOORS  IN  A  TOWN  HOUSE. 

STAIRWAY  IN  THE  HOUSE  AT  SANTA  MONICA,  SHOWING 
CHARMING  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  A  SMALL  DEN, 


OUTDOOR  LIVING  IN  A  TOWN  HOUSE 


HOUSE  AT  SANTA 
MONICA. 


round  a  house  with  anything  that  might 
be  termed  “grounds.”  The  surroundings 
of  this  house  are  not  specially  ample,  a 
strip  of  lawn  all  around  and  a  small  garden 
in  the  rear  being  all  that  it  can  boast  in  the 
way  of  a  setting.  Yet,  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  an  inner  court  screened  from 
the  street  by  the  low  wall,  the  architects 
have  managed  to  preserve  a  great  part  of 
the  charm  and  seclusion  that  belongs  to 
the  patio  of  an  old  Spanish  house,  without 
any  apparent  effort  to  screen  the  courtyard 
from  view. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  lines  of  the  house 
are  long  and  low,  spreading  out  over 
ample  ground,  and  this  effect  of  having 
ample  elbow  room  is  increased  by  the 
wall,  which  carries  on  the  line  of  the  front 
part  of  the  house  in  such  a  way  that  the 
courtyard  is  made  a  part  of  the  building 
itself.  The  arrangement  of  this  courtyard 
is  definitely  Spanish.  A  broad  walk,  paved 
with  brick,  runs  all  around  it  on  a  level 
with  the  brick-paved  floor  of  the  veranda, 
so  that  the  latter  seems  merely  a  sheltered 
portion  of  the  courtyard.  A  square  of 


green  encloses  a  small  fountain  and  pool 
which  a  year  or  two  more  will  fill  with  a 
growth  of  aquatic  plants,  and  the  heavy 
cement  pillars  are  already  twined  with 
vines.  Other  vines  and  shrubs  clambering 
up  the  wall  and  up  the  sides  of  the  house 
help  to  make  this  courtyard  a  bower  of 
green  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
— in  fact,  we  might  almost  say  the  entire 
year,  because  there  is  no  month  in  southern 
'California  that  does  not  bring  its  tribute 
of  bloom. 

The  house  itself  shows  varying  tones  of 
brown,  the  rough-cast  cement  of  the  first 
story  being  stained  to  a  soft  indeterminate 
brown  that  blends  with  the  wood  tones  of 
the  broad  “shakes”  used  for  the  upper 
walls  and  roof.  The  bricks  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  the  wall  are  dark  red,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  a  color  combination 
of  unusual  warmth  and  richness,  especially 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  brilliant 
flowers  and  the  green  grass  and  vines  that 
grow  luxuriantly  about  it.  At  the  back  of 
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corridor  or  veranda  that  runs  along  the 
two  sides  of  the  courtyard.  As  will  be 
noted  in  the  illustration,  one  side  of  this 
corridor  is  used  as  an  extension  of  the 
living  room  and  the  other  is  naturally  the 
outdoor  dining  room.  In  winter  the  dining 
room  part  of  the  corridor  is  enclosed  with 
glass  doors. 

Facing  the  front  entrance  is  the  stair¬ 
way,  built  like  all  the  rest  of  the  interior 
woodwork,  of  plain  redwood  stained  to  a 
warm  brown  tone.  This  woodwork  is  used 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  lower  story, 
but  in  the  bedrooms  above  the  wood  is  all 
enameled  white.  The  space  beside  the 
staircase  is  utilized  as  a  small  den,  or 
writing  room,  which  is  lighted  by  the 
group  of  windows  that  extends  across  the 
end.  The  living  room  is  flooded  with  light 
from  the  large  groups  of  windows  that 
take  up  a  good  share  of  the  wall  space, 
and  is  made  one  with  the  veranda  and 
courtyard  by  the  means  of  French  doors 
that  stand  open  all  the  time  except  during 
the  chilliness  of  the  brief  winter  storms. 
All  the  plaster  on  the  lower  story  is  tinted 
to  a  warm  shade  of  golden  brown  that 
tones  with  the  woodwork,  and  the  hang¬ 
ings  are  of  raw  silk  with  sash  curtains  of 
net. 

We  are  growing  accustomed  now  to  look 
for  good,  simple,  straightforward  houses 
from  the  Californian  architects,  and  we 
have  published  many  examples  of  such, 
for  these  California  houses  are  closer  to 
the  Craftsman  idea  than  any  other. 


SECOND 

FLOOR 

PLAN. 


the  house  the  wall  of  the  courtyard  is  made 
high  enough  to  shut  out  all  view,  and 
extends  straight  to  the  stable  and  carriage 
house,  enclosing  another  stretch  of  lawn 
that  is  separated  from  the  courtyard  only 
by  the  paved  walk.  This  lawn  is  bordered 
by  trees  and  shrubs  set  against  the  wall 
all  around.  As  the  house  is  situated  on  a 
corner  it  has  two  entrances,  one  through 
the  courtyard  and  the  other  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  which  faces  upon  another  street. 
Here  a  brick  walk  leads  from  the  terrace 
steps  directly  across  the  strip  of  lawn  to 
a  charming  little  hooded  entrance,  from 
which  one  enters  the  hall  leading  to  the 
living  room. 

Both  the  hall  and  the  living  room  are  in 
the  front  of  the  building.  The  kitchen  is 
in  the  center  and  the  dining  room  occupies 
the  end  of  the  long  wing.  This  dining 
room  has  three  exposures,  north,  east  and 
south,  and  comes  into  unusually  intimate 
relationship  with  out-of-doors.  In  the 
summer  the  table  is  set  in  the  brick-paved 
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See  Page  695. 


A  HOUSE  BUILT  FOR  A  MINISTER  IN  PASADENA, 
CAL.  :  COST  WHEN  COMPLETED  LESS  THAN  $2,000. 

SHOWING  INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MINISTER’S 
HOUSE,  THE  END  BEYOND  THE  FIREPLACE  AND 
STAIRWAY  SERVING  AS  DINING  ROOM. 


SEAT  BY  THE  FIREPLACE,  WITH  GLIMPSE  INTO 
THE  HALLWAY. 

DETAIL  OF  STAIRWAY,  LEADING  UP  FROM 
LIVING  ROOM  :  OREGON  PINE  HAS  BEEN  USED 
EFFECTIVELY  "'HROUGHOUT  THE  INTERIOR. 


THE  MINISTER  S  HOUSE:  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
WHAT  MAY  BE  DONE  WITH  TWO  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  WHEN  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  TASTE 
AND  INGENUITY:  BY  UNA  NIXSON  HOPKINS 


ONE  of  the  most  urgent  of  the 
many  problems  which  confront 
the  home  builder  is  the  building 
of  the  kind  of  house  he  wants, 
for  a  sum  that  will  come  within  his 
means.  This,  of  course,  varies  widely 
with  different  individuals  and  their  dif¬ 
ferent  tastes,  but  to  the  vast  majority  it 
means  the  question  of  keeping  the  cost  of 
a  house  down  to  $2,000  or  $3,000, — a 
difficult  process  when  a  fairly  large  house 
is  needed  to  accommodate  the  family,  and 
when  the  taste  of  that  family  refuses  to 
remain  contented  with  the  ordinary 
cheaply-built  house. 

Therefore,  it  was  interesting  to  dis¬ 
cover  one  day  in  Pasadena,  which  every¬ 
one  knows  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  in  southern  California,  an  eight- 
room  house  which  was  individual,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  thoroughly  commodious  and  com¬ 
fortable,  yet  which  was  built  for  rather 
less  than  $2,000.  As  it  belongs  to  a 
minister,  its  owmer  probably  has  had 
sufficient  training  in  economy  to  teach 
him  the  art  of  making  a  little  go  a  long 
way,  but  the  little  has  been  made  to  go 
such  a  very  long  way  in  this  house  and 
to  do  it  so  completely  and  satisfactorily, 
that  it  is  worth  noting  because  of  its  sug¬ 
gestive  value  to  other  people. 

Of  course  the  house  is  simple  and  rug¬ 
ged,  but  in  California  that  rather  adds  to 
its  charm  than  detracts  from  it,  and 
judging  from  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  bungalow  in  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  States,  people  everywhere  are  coming 
to  realize  the  homelikeness  of  this  primi¬ 
tive  kind  of  house,  where  everything 
shows  frankly  what  it  is  and  contributes 
its  quota  of  beauty  and  interest  to  the 
whole. 

In  the  beginning  the  house  was  care¬ 
fully  planned  along  simple  lines,  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  the  projections  and 
angles  that  add  so  much  to  the  cost  of 


building  and  tend  so  to  shorten  its  life 
and  break  its  owner’s  heart  with  repair 
bills.  As  it  was  necessary  to  select  the 
simplest  and  most  inexpensive  material, 
the  minister’s  choice  fell  upon  No.  a 
rough  lumber,  which  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  was  left  just  as  it  came  from 
the  mill,  and  was  stained  brown.  The 
walls,  both  exterior  and  interior,  were 
made  of  upright  boards  battened  at  the 
joints,  but  while  the  boards  were  left 
rough  on  the  exterior  walls,  they  were 
finished  inside  by  wire  brushing,  a  proc¬ 
ess  which  removes  the  splinters  and  shows 
the  grain  of  the  wood  under  a  rugged  but 
firm  and  hard  surface,  which  is  easy  to 


THE  MINISTER’S  HOUSE 


keep  clean.  The  whole  interior,  upstairs 
and  down,  was  finished  in  this  wood, 
brushed  and  stained  to  a  light  soft  brown, 
and  the  entire  construction  was  left  ex¬ 
posed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration 
of  the  interior.  The  floors  throughout 
were  made  of  fairly  wide  Oregon  pine 
boards,  stained  brown  like  the  woodwork. 
In  a  cold  or  cloudy  climate  the  effect 
would  be  somber,  but  in  the  warm  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine  which  prevails  throughout 
southern  California  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  simply  mellow  and  restful. 

The  porch,  which  extends  across  the 
entire  front  of  the  house,  is  shielded  by 
a  parapet  made  of  wide  boards  battened 
like  the  walls,  and  the  balcony  above, 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  an  outdoor 
sleeping  room,  is  shielded  by  a  balustrade 
of  wide  slate  set  close  together.  The 
windows  are  large,  and  glass  doors  open 
from  the  dining  room  into  the  garden 
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at  the  back.  In  front  are  two  French 
doors,  with  shutters  also  made  of  bat¬ 
tened  boards,  but  with  the  battens  run¬ 
ning  crosswise  instead  of  up  and  down. 
One  of  these  doors  opens  into  the  hall 
den  and  the  other  into  the  living  room, 
and  they  are  used  indiscriminately,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  convenience  of  the  family, 
to  admit  visitors.  If  anyone  happens  to 
be  writing  or  studying  in  the  hall  den, 
the  living  room  door  is  the  entrance  door, 
but  at  meal  times,  or  when  the  family 
is  occupying  the  living  room,  the  other 
door  is  used. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  follows  closely  the  Crafts¬ 
man  idea,  for  the  hall  den,  living  room 
and  dining  room  are  really  one  room. 
There  is  no  division  between  the  living 
room  and  the  dining  room  except  such  as 
may  be  suggested  by  the  staircase  and 
the  fireplace,  and  the  only  attempt  at  a 
division  between  the  living  room  and  the 
hall  den  is  made  by  the  high-backed  seat 
beside  the  fireplace.  On  the  side  of  the 
hall  den  the  back  of  this  seat  is  shelved 
for  books,  and  in  the  living  room  it  forms 
a  very  comfortable  fireside  seat.  A 
lavatory,  with  a  coat  closet,  opens  off 
the  hall  den,  and  another  door  opens 
from  the  lavatory  into  the  kitchen.  A 
screen  porch,  just  beyond  the  kitchen, 
serves  as  an  outdoor  cooking  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  months.  All  the  cooking 
is  done  by  electricity,  and  the  kitchen  is 
well  fitted  with  modern  conveniences. 
There  is  a  good  cellar,  and  the  house  is 
warmed  during  the  rainy  months  by  a 
furnace. 

The  living  room  and  dining  room  to¬ 
gether  make  a  room  thirty  feet  long  by 
fourteen  in  width.  The  wood  used  in 
these  rooms  was  specially  selected  because 
of  its  beautiful  markings,  and  the  whole 
construction  is  made  decorative  as  well 
as  utilitarian.  The  way  in  which  the 
staircase  projects  into  the  living  room 
over  the  door  of  the  little  closet  that  oc¬ 
cupies  the  space  below  the  stair,  is  really 
a  delightful  piece  of  simple  structural 
decoration,  and  the  massive  chimneypiece 
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of  arch  brick  is  equally  well  planned. 
So  effectively  has  all  the  space  been 
utilized  that  no  barren  places  are  left 
anywhere.  A  set  of  bookshelves  fill  the 
place  left  between  the  stair  landing  and 
the  closet  door,  and  the  only  available 
wall  space  in  the  dining  room  is  occupied 
by  a  beautiful  built-in  sideboard  made  of 
the  same  brushed  wood  that  is  used  all 
over  the  house. 

There  are  three  large  bedrooms,  a  bath¬ 
room  and  the  sleeping  porch  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  besides  the  large  balcony  at  the 
front.  The  sleeping  porch  is  well  screened, 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  screens  can 
at  any  time  make  the  front  balcony  also 
available  as  an  outdoor  sleeping  room, 


which  is  a  specially  desirable  thing  in  a 
warm  climate. 

The  house  is  quite  as  warm  as  if  it 
were  plastered,  because  between  the  out¬ 
side  and  inside  walls  a  heavy  building 
paper  is  fastened  to  the  studding.  Much 
labor  and  expense  was  saved  by  this 
method  of  building,  for  the  reason  that 
one  set  of  men  could  do  all  the  work. 
Where  a  house  is  lathed  and  plastered, 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  special  work¬ 
men  for  the  different  kinds  of  work. 
The  use  of  upright  boards  is  also  a 
saving,  because  while  rough  siding  costs 
very  little  more,  the  expense  of  putting 
it  on  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of 
the  house. 


A  WAY  TO  PROTECT  HARDWOOD  FLOORS 


IN  our  efforts  to  solve  one  after  the 
other  of  the  problems  in  house  build¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  that  are  put  to  us 
every  day  by  people  who  have  learned 
to  look  to  The  Craftsman  for  advice  on 
these  subjects,  we  naturally  acquire  many 
a  stray  bit  of  knowledge  from  experience, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  of  these  is  the 
discovery  of  a  way  to  preserve  the  surface 
of  a  floor  even  under  the  moving  about  of 
heavy  furniture. 

Personally,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
larger  pieces  of  furniture  in  a  room  should 
ever  be  moved,  for  when  they  are  once 
settled  into  their  place  they  become  a  part 
of  the  room  itself  and  belong  where  they 
are  as  definitely  as  does  the  fireplace  or 
staircase,  and  to  alter  the  arrangement 
inevitably  takes  away  something  of  the 
restfulness  of  the  home  surroundings.  But 
there  are  many  people  whose  way  of 
thinking  does  not  agree  with  ours,  and 
who  find  a  certain  enjoyment  in  experi¬ 


menting  with  new  combinations  and  mov¬ 
ing  the  main  pieces  of  furniture  from  place 
to  place  in  order  to  gain  new  effects  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  room.  From  these  we 
hear  frequent  complaints  of  the  long  scars 
left  on  polished  floors  by  the  shifting  of  a 
piano,  a  sideboard  or  a  heavy  library  table, 
and  a  request  to  know  if  some  means  can¬ 
not  be  devised  by  which  such  articles  may 
be  moved  without  injury  to  floors.  Also, 
such  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  even  in  the 
most  settled  and  well-established  rooms 
have  to  be  moved  now  and  again  to  allow 
a  thorough  cleaning,  so  taking  it  alto¬ 
gether,  the  difficulty  has  been  a  very  real 
one.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  say  that  a  caster  for  just  this  purpose 
has  recently  been  put  on  the  market.  Being 
made  of  compressed  felt  it  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
piece  of  furniture  and  yet  soft  enough  to 
leave  no  mark  on  the  most  finely  polished 
floor. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS:  WHY  WE  DO  NOT 
PUT  OUT  NEW  THINGS  MERELY  FOR  THE  SAKE 
OF  VARIETY 


WE  frequently  receive  letters  from 
those  of  our  readers  who  are 
specially  interested  in  handicrafts 
of  one  sort  or  another,  asking  us 
to  give  them  more  of  the  Craftsman  de¬ 
signs  for  furniture,  metal  work  or  needle¬ 
work,  for  the  reason  that  they,  as  craft- 
workers  who  pursue  these  various  occupa¬ 
tions  either  for  the  sake  of  amusement  or 
because  they  like  to  have  a  hand  in  making 
their  own  belongings,  wish  to  have  a  larger 
variety  of  models  for  use  in  their  own 
work.  Our  answer  to  these  letters  has 
always  been  the  same :  that  we  are  vitally 
interested, — perhaps  even  more  so  than 
they  are, — in  the  discovery  and  production 
of  good  original  designs  and  models  that 
have  at  once  a  definite  usefulness  and  that 
indefinable  quantity  which  is  known  as  art. 
Were  it  possible  for  us  to  produce  such 
designs  and  models  to  order  or  in  quantity, 
without  feeling  that  in  doing  so  we  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  essential  principles  which  form 
the  foundation  of  the  Craftsman  style,  we 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  our  readers 
a  fresh  set  of  designs  each  month,  but 
from  the  very  first  we  have  tried  to  make 
clear  to  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
us  and  who  have  some  understanding  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  that  these  funda¬ 
mental  principles  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  express  just  one  thing, — sincerity, 
— and  that  any  product  made  strictly  in 
accordance  with  them  is  necessarily  limited 
as  regards  variety  for  variety’s  sake. 
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When  we  began  to  make  the  Craftsman 
furniture,  it  was  with  the  idea  of  getting 
the  minds  of  the  people  away  from  the  bad 
habit  of  demanding  a  ceaseless  stream  of 
“novelties”  in  the  way  of  personal  belong¬ 
ings  and  household  furnishings.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  these  belongings  were  essentially 
a  part  of  our  lives  and  must  needs  bear  an 
important  share  in  the  creation  of  that 
environment  which  psychologists  tell  us 
has  so  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
character.  Therefore,  it  seemed  clear  that 
we  could  hardly  spend  too  much  thought 
or  care  in  the  designing  and  making  of  the 
things  we  were  to  live  with  and  use  every 
day,  seeing  to  it  that  these  things  were 
first  of  all  truthful;  that  is,  that  they  were 
made  in  the  shape  which  would  give  them 
the  greatest  usefulness  and  durability  com¬ 
bined  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  If  this 
principle  were  sincerely  carried  out,  they 
must  inevitably  be  beautiful  because,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  there  could  be 
nothing  vulgar  or  artificial  about  them. 

With  this  idea  clearly  in  mind,  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  put  it  into  form.  It  was  not 
an  easy  task,  for  the  idea  of  getting  back 
to  the  first  principles  of  construction  and 
making  things  that  are  for  the  most  part 
absolutely  plain  and  unadorned  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  crudeness.  Also,  it  is 
very  hard  sometimes  not  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  depart  just  far  enough  from 
the  principle  of  truthfulness  in  everything 
we  make  to  produce  something  that  is  defi- 
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nitely  and  intentionally  picturesque.  But 
because  we  have  felt  that  the  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  making  of  furni¬ 
ture,  embroidery,  metal  work  and  the  like 
was  only  the  beginning  of  our  effort  to 
express  it  in  everything,  we  have  gone 
very  carefully,  producing  nothing  from 
our  workshops  that  has  not  grown, 
through  much  thought  and  repeated  modi¬ 
fications,  to  be  as  near  to  the  perfect 
thing  of  its  kind  as  we  could  make  it.  The 
same  principle  naturally  applies  to  the 
models  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  home 
craftworkers  who  care  for  the  simple 
things  and  wish  to  make  them  for  their 
own  use,  or  for  sale,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  we  were  to  depart  from  this  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sincerity  in  order  to  add  novelties 
of  one  sort  or  another, — not  because  any¬ 
thing  new  or  different  is  really  needed,  but 
because  people  are  so  used  to  the  idea  of 
perpetually  getting  something  new  that 
they  expect  it  as  a  matter  of  course, — we 
would  inevitably  lose  sight  of  the  meaning 
of  an  idea  that  stretches  so  far  beyond  the 
making  of  furniture  and  other  household 
belongings  and  the  building  of  houses,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  life  to  which  it  does  not 
apply.  Also,  if  we  were  to  do  this,  the 
Craftsman  designs  in  the  several  crafts 
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would  long  ago  have  degenerated  into  the 
mere  production  of  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  artificial  and  meaningless,  forms, 
so  that  instead  of  becoming  a  style  ex¬ 
pressive  of  perhaps  the  strongest  under¬ 
lying  quality  of  the  American  people,  they 
would  have  provided  just  one  more  outlet 
for  the  extravagance  that  is  always  seek¬ 
ing  something  new. 

Perfect  simplicity  is  perhaps  the  hardest 
thing  to  attain,  especially  in  the  present 
age,  for  the  reason  that  people  seldom 
think  into  the  matter  sincerely  or  deeply 
enough  to  realize  just  what  simplicity 
means.  Any  form  which  is  simple  enough 
to  appear  primitive  contains  at  first  to  the 
average  man  or  woman  a  suggestion  of 
crudeness,  merely  because  people  have  not 
trained  themselves  to  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  simplicity  which  is  groping  for 
the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  and  that 
truer  and  higher  simplicity  which,  having 
gained  much  knowledge  and  tested  many 
things,  returns  to  fundamental  principles 
because  there  it  finds  the  truth.  If  we 
make  a  pose  of  simplicity  it  does  mean 
merely  crudeness, — worst  of  all,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  and  intentional  crudeness  that  has  in 
it  no  leaven  of  honesty, — but  when  we 
come  to  it  with  a  fineness  of  taste  and  a 
breadth  of  experience  that  has  grown  from 
trying  and  rejecting  all  lesser  and  cheaper 
things,  we  find  in  it  a  quality  so  satisfying 
to  all  that  is  best  in  our  nature,  that  noth- 
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ing  else  is  tolerable.  When  this  is  the  case, 
we  are  very  apt  to  spend  our  energy  upon 
developing  a  good  thing  to  the  last  essence 
of  fineness,  rather  than  in  hunting  round 
for  a  chance  to  do  something  different. 

We  believed  at  first  that  the  Craftsman 
style  of  household  furnishing  was  merely 
the  forerunner  of  some  better  and  truer 
style  that  would  develop  from  it, — perhaps 
with  the  added  graces  of  a  form  of  orna¬ 
ment  so  essentially  right  as  to  be  inevi¬ 
table,  perhaps  with  a  yet  more  exquisite 
plainness  and  fineness  of  line  and  surface, 
— but  now  after  ten  years  we  have  come 
to  see  that  this  style  is  the  full  expression 
of  itself.  It  may  possibly  suggest  develop¬ 
ment  along  one  line  or  another  to  some 
creative  mind  which  will  come  closer  to 
the  truth  than  we  have  been  able  to  do,  but 
in  itself  it  cannot  be  changed  in  any  one  of 
its  essential  features.  What  is  good  in  it 
is  inherently  good,  without  respect  to  any¬ 
thing  that  preceded  it  or  anything  which 
is  to  come  after  it,  and  it  is  good  only 


because  each  thing  has  a  definite  purpose 
and  fulfills  that  purpose  just  as  com¬ 
pletely  and  honestly  as  it  can.  We  have 
been  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  along  natural  lines  of  the  style  itself 
that  we  are  always  seeking  opportunities 
to  better  it  wherever  we  can,  yet  in  ten 
years  we  have  seen  very  little  opportunity 
for  change.  This  being  the  case,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  for  us  to  have  either  the 
desire  or  the  ability  to  put  forth  different 
designs  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  new.  Every  design,  whether  it  be 
for  a  footstool  or  a  house,  an  ash  tray  or 
a  complete  set  of  fireplace  fittings,  a  table 
scarf  or  hangings  for  an  entire  room,  is 
made  because  we  feel  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  design.  As 
rapidly  as  we  make  these,  we  give  them 
freely  to  our  readers,  but  where  we  have 
no  new  ones  that  seem  to  us  worth  offering 
to  workers  as  sincere  as  ourselves,  we 
refrain  from  offering  anything  that  falls 
below  the  standard,  merely  for  the  sake 
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of  filling  up  a  department  in 
the  magazine  or  of  having  our 
readers  feel  that  they  have  a 
wealth  of  material  to  choose 
from  for  their  craft  work. 

We  find  that  most  changes  in 
style  are  the  result  of  commer¬ 
cialism  pure  and  simple,  and  we 
believe  that  the  right  and  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  is  as  independent  of 
commercialism  as  an  honest 
man  is  independent  of  fear  or 
favor.  The  Craftsman  designs 
have  never  been  made  with  any 
reference  to  the  prevailing  style 
or  to  what  the  department 
stores  would  like  to  handle,  but  because 
we  believe  that  such  things  would  be 
useful  and  good  to  have  around,  and 
that  so  far  as  we  could  make  them, 
they  were  right.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  readers  agree  with  us  in  this 
matter  and  that  they  will  see  the  advantage 
of  taking  an  idea,  which  may  possibly  have 
originated  with  us,  and  making  it  serve  as 
a  basis  for  designs  of  their  own  that  will 
meet  their  own  needs  and  express  their 
own  individuality,  instead  of  feeling  that 
they  should  be  furnished  each  month  with 
“something  new.”  Even  to  those  craft- 
workers  who  wish  to  make  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  their  products,  we  give  the 


same  advice,  for  we  have  found  in  our 
own  experience  that  the  most  success- 
J  ful  things  are  those  which  are  held  to 
and  developed  to  the  utmost  of  their  possi¬ 
bilities.  If  the  design  is  good  to  begin 
with,  it  does  no  harm  to  keep  on  making 
the  same  thing  again  and  again.  In  fact, 
the  longer  a  worker  keeps  on  in  a  certain 
chosen  line  of  work,  the  more  sure  he  is 
of  success  in  the  end,  because  he  is  taking 
the  surest  way  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  what  he  is  doing  and  so  to  insure 
a  safe  and  steady  market  for  his  wares. 

Therefore  the  designs  we  publish  this 
month  for  the  benefit  of  home  cabinet¬ 
makers  and  metal  workers  are  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  character  and  adhere  closely  to  the 
style  of  which  we  have  already  given  so 
many  examples.  The  models  differ  in 
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detail  from  similar  Craftsman  pieces,  for 
even  the  most  conscientious  adherence  to 
a  fixed  principle  allows  for  such 
legitimate  variety  as  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  use  of  an  article  or 
the  surroundings  in  which  it  is 
to  be  placed.  The  library  table, 
for  example,  while  distinctively 
Craftsman  in  style,  differs  from 
our  other  tables  in  the  formation 
of  the  ends,  which  are  made  of 
two  broad,  flat  posts  sloped  at 
the  outside  edge,  and  have  three 
wide  slats,  about  half  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  posts,  that  fill  the 
space  between.  The  broad  lower 
shelf  of  the  table  acts  as  a  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  end  slats  are  pinned 
to  it  with  round-headed  wooden 
pins,  the  heads  forming  a  struc¬ 
tural  decoration  similar  to  the  - 
projecting  tenon.  We  have  often 
described  the  proper  way  of 
making  the  top  of  a  table  like 
this,  for  much  of  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  the  piece  depends 
upon  the  selection  of  the  wood 
for  the  table  top  and  the  care 
given  to  making  and  finishing  it. 

The  details  of  construction  are 
clearly  shown  by  the  detail 
drawing. 


The  piano  bench  and  the  jardiniere 
stand  are  intended  to  serve  as  companion 
pieces  for  the  table.  They  both  show  the 
same  general  characteristics  in  style,  the 
ends  being  wide  and  flat  and  sloped  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  Naturally,  in  de¬ 
signing  the  smaller  pieces,  the  ends  are 
made  solid  instead  of  being  slatted  as  in 
the  case  of  the  table,  and  the  staunch 
mortise-and-tenon  construction  is  used  for 
every  piece,  as  will  be  observed  by  careful 
examination  of  the  detail  drawings. 

For  metal  workers  we  give  designs  for 
three  simple  candle  sconces  and  a  candle¬ 
stick,  to  be  made  in  brass  or  copper  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  We  assume  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  copper  will  be  selected,  as  it  is 
not  only  easy  to  work,  but  is  admirably 
effective  when  used  in  relation  to  oak  fur¬ 
niture  and  the  autumn  colorings  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  most  houses  furnished  according 
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to  the  Craftsman  ideas.  Sconce  No.  i  is 
made  of  No.  1 8  gauge  copper,  which  is  cut 
out  in  the  shape  shown  by  the  drawing. 
After  the  back  is  shaped,  a  border  about 
Yi.  an  inch  in  width  is  made  all  around  the 
edge,  by  hammering  a  line  into  the  metal 
with  the  blunt  edge  of  a  chisel.  The  base 
is  also  made  of  No.  18  gauge  copper  and 
is  cut  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  A  band 
about  Y&  of  an  inch  in  width  is  soldered 
to  the  edge  of  this  base  all  around,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect  shown  in  the  drawing  of 
the  finished  piece.  The  whole  base  is  then 
riveted  firmly  to  the  back.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  profile  view  of  the  piece,  the 
middle  of  the  back  is  hammered  in  so  that 
the  surface  is  curved  instead  of  flat.  The 
cup  and  cup-holder  are  made  in  the  shape 


of  a  cylinder,  with  the  bottom  edge  flared 
out  and  riveted  to  the  base  of  the  sconce. 
We  have  several  times  described  the 
method  of  making  these  cups,  but  if  they 
are  found  to  be  too  hard  for  any  amateur 
worker  in  metal,  we  will  be  glad  to  supply 
them  from  the  Craftsman  Workshops  at 
6o  cents  each. 

The  second  sconce,  although  more  elab¬ 
orate  in  appearance,  is  in  reality  quite  as 
simple  as  the  first.  The  back  plate  is 
made  of  No.  16  gauge  copper.  The  ends 
are  hammered  thin  and  widened,  and  then 
the  scroll  is  formed.  The  arm  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  cup  is  made  of  copper  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  about  $4  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  design  of  this  arm  and  the 
way  it  is  fastened  to  the  back  are  ex¬ 


plained  in  the  detail  drawings  of  the  piece. 

The  third  sconce  is  made  of  heavier 
metal  and  requires  a  greater  degree  of 
skill  than  the  other  two.  No.  20  gauge 
copper  is  used.  The  back  is  shaped  in  a 
long  oval,  of  which  the  embossed  center  is 
first  raised.  The  piece  is  then  turned  over 
and  laid  on  an  iron  with  a  ball  or  oval 
surface,  which  is  clamped  into  a  vise. 
Then  the  surface  is  hammered  smooth. 
The  wide  border  is  slightly  curved  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  edge  is  turned  over  a  wire. 
The  arms  that  support  the  candle  cups 
are  made  of  rods  or  tubes  about  5/16  or 
Y  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  are 
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brazed  together  and  filed  to  fit  into  a 
socket  which  is  riveted  to  the  back  of  the 
sconce.  Detail  drawing  No.  4  gives  an 
idea  of  the  way  the  candle  cups  are  shaped 
and  how  they  are  screwed  to  the  ends  of 
the  arms. 

The  candlestick 
is  made  of  four 
tapered  strips  of 
No.  16  gauge  cop¬ 
per,  riveted  to  the 
bottom  plate  and 
also  to  the  top.  The 
cup  is  a  husk, 
shaped  as  shown  in 
the  detail  drawing 
No.  6,  and  the  ends 
are  bent  up  at  the 
dotted  lines.  The 
bottom  plate  or 
base  is  made  of 
No.  18  gauge  cop¬ 
per,  and  is  formed 
as  shown  in  detail 
drawing  No.  7. 

It  is  ham¬ 
mered  into 
a  square1 
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band  until  the  right  depth  is  gained,  then 
the  edge  should  be  hammered  around, 
leaving  a  flat  margin  about  1^2  inches 
wide. 

We  take  special  care  to  make  these 
designs  as  simple  as  possible,  not  only 
because  simplicity  in  household  surround¬ 
ings  has  a  definite  artistic  value,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  require  any  great  skill 
with  hand  or  tools  to  make  at  home  such 
little  household  belongings  as  may  be 
needed  from  time  to  time.  The  work 
itself  is  interesting,  and  the  best  possible 
training  for  young  people.  But  we  hold 
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that  it  does  but  little  good  unless  the 
articles  made  are  required  for  some  defi¬ 
nite  purpose.  If  things  needed  at  home 
are  made  in  the  home  workshop,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  house  has  an  indi¬ 
viduality  and  charm  that  would  never 
come  from  the  stereotyped,  ready-made 
furnishings. 


DETAIL  DRAWING  SHOWING  THE 
CUT  OF  THE  CANDLESTICK. 

For  this  reason  the  work  now  being 
done  in  the  manual  training  departments 
of  the  public  schools  has  a  very  vital  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  development  of  home  handi¬ 
crafts.  While  the  students  may  never  be¬ 
come  expert  craftsmen  and  may  never 


utilize  their  knowledge  of  manual  training 
in  the  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  it, 
they  will  nevertheless  possess  knowledge 
that  will  add  much  to  the  usefulness  and 
also  to  the  joy  of  life,  and  make  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  home  a  never-ending  pleasure. 


HOW  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  BUILD  THE  HOUSE 
YOU  WANT  AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


MOST  people  feel  that  it  ought  to 
be  possible  for  them  to  build  a 
house  that  would  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  an  average-sized  family, 
for  $2,000  or  $3,000.  We  most  heartily 
agree  with  them,  but  we  find  from  our 
own  experience  that  unless  conditions  are 
exceptional  it  is  well-nigh  impossible,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  build¬ 
ing  material.  We  give  in  this  issue  the 
design  for  a  small  shingled  house  which 
is  as  simple  as  it  can  be  and  yet  live  up 
to  the  requirements  of  modern  life,  and 
which  should  not  cost  more  than  $3,500 
or,  at  the  outside,  $4,000.  But  this  house 
has  only  two  bedrooms  and  a  very  small 
room  for  the  maid,  so  that  it  could  serve 
only  for  a  small  family.  What  most 
people  want  is  a  house  containing  at  least 
three  or  four  bedrooms,  in  addition  to  the 
servant’s  room,  and  provision  made  for 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences.  A 
house  as  large  as  is  wanted  by  the  average 
family  cannot  be  built  for  $2,000,  or  even 
$3,000,  unless  the  owners  are  willing  to 
meet  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
conditions:  First,  the  simplifying  of  the 
house  so  that  there  is  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  rooms,  and  the  elaborate  ap¬ 
paratus  incident  to  the  installation  of  our 
cherished  “modern  conveniences”  is  large¬ 
ly  eliminated ;  second,  the  planning  of  such 
a  house  as  is  needed  for  permanent  com¬ 
fort,  and  building  it  so  that  the  finishing 
may  be  done  by  degrees. 

We  realize  that  the  conditions  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  are  all  against  the  building  of 
small  and  simple  houses  such  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  found  sufficient  for  their  needs. 
It  would  undoubtedly  greatly  cheapen  the 
cost  of  a  house  to  have  the  rooms  few  and 
small;  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  may 
be  heated  by  a  stove  in  the  main  room 
instead  of  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  and  to 
reduce  the  plumbing  fixtures  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  required  by  health,  but  we  doubt  if 
there  are  many  people  who  would  care  to 
build  for  a  permanent  home  a  house  of 
this  kind.  It  is  because  they  are  not  will¬ 


ing  to  do  this  that  so  many  people  mort¬ 
gage  their  property,  burden  themselves 
with  debt  and  pledge  their  savings  for 
years  to  come  in  order  that  they  may  build 
the  kind  of  house  they  want. 

Therefore  we  offer  another  alternative 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  not  only  prac¬ 
ticable  but  definitely  constructive  in  its 
nature;  that  is,  the  planning  of  a  house 
that  will  meet  all  requirements  and  the 
building  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
be  lived  in  from  the  time  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  is  completed,  leaving  the  finish¬ 
ing  to  be  done  at  the  owner’s  convenience. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  shingled 
house,  the  roof  and  even  the  siding,  if 
necessary,  could  be  covered  temporarily 
with  ruberoid  held  down  by  battens.  This 
would  give  warm,  tight,  durable  walls  and 
roof  at  a  cost  much  less  than  that  of 
shingles,  and  would  not  look  unfinished, 
as  this  thick,  rough  sheathing  material 
comes  in  good,  dull  colors  and  the  battens 
could  be  stained  to  match.  When  the 
owner  felt  ready  to  undertake  the  cost  of 
shingling,  the  whole  house  could  be 
shingled  over  this  covering.  The  built-in 
fixtures  could  be  added  one  by  one,  and  the 
interior  woodwork  finished  by  the  owners 
themselves.  This  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  gradual  growth  of  a  home  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  features  from  time  to  time.  Of 
course,  the  house  would  be  made  comfort¬ 
able  from  the  start,  and  much  of  the  work 
required  afterward  could  be  done  very 
cheaply,  especially  if  the  wood  were 
finished  by  a  method  that  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  anyone,  and  if  the  owner  of  the 
house  and  his  boys  maintained  a  home 
workshop  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  home 
carpentry  and  cabinet  work. 

If  our  readers  are  interested  in  either  of 
these  suggestions,  will  they  be  good  enough 
to  write  us  their  opinion?  If  anyone 
wishes  to  try  the  experiment  of  building 
a  house  in  either  one  of  the  two  ways  we 
have  suggested,  we  shall  be  glad  to  offer 
them  any  assistance  in  our  power. 
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SOME  POTTERY  BOWLS  WITH  INCISED  DECORA¬ 
TION,  THE  WORK  OF  STUDENTS  IN  A  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA  SCHOOL 


WE  take  special  pleasure  in  showing 
the  group  of  pottery  bowls  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  opposite  page,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  work  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  students  at  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Philadelphia.  Each  piece  is  en¬ 
tirely  the  work  of  its  young  maker,  from 
the  bowl  itself,  which  was  built  up  by  hand 
or  thrown  on  the  wheel  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  decoration,  which  was  incised  or 
pierced  according  to  an  original  design 
drawn  and  executed  by  the  maker  of  the 
bowl.  These  pieces  illustrate  the  deco¬ 
rative  work  in  pottery  that  precedes  the 
more  elaborate  arts  of  inlay  painting  and 
mosaic  which  form  part  of  the  work  done 
by  the  advanced  students.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  unglazed  and  are  burnt  to 
various  tones  of  red,  cream  and  gray. 

The  pottery  done  at  this  school  is  en¬ 
tirely  educational  and  is  considered  by  the 
instructors  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  a  thorough  understanding  of  de¬ 
sign,  because  of  the  knowledge  of  form 
which  becomes  second  nature  to  the  potter. 
The  decoration  is  done  in  connection  with 
the  regular  lessons  in  drawing  and  design, 
and  serves  to  apply  the  principles  of  orna¬ 
mentation  after  a  manner  that  develops 
rapidly  the  power  of  creative  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  student. 

Teachers  of  manual  training  in  schools 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  the 
value  of  clay  work  of  all  kinds  in  training 
the  hand  to  deftness  and  pliability  and  the 
eye  and  brain  to  quick  perception  and  a 
just  estimate  of  form  and  proportion.  The 
clay  is  so  easy  to  manipulate  that  it  forms 
a  most  desirable  medium  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  artistic  idea,  for  a  material  so 
plastic  that  it  comes  readily  under  the 
control  of  the  fingers  offers  an  unexam¬ 
pled  opportunity  for  developing  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  especially  as 
the  hand  is  considered  better  than  any  tool 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  potter’s  work. 
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The  students  are  taught  to  make  their  de¬ 
signs  for  decoration  big  and  simple,  the 
instructors  holding  that  intricacy  is  out  of 
place  on  anything  so  sturdy  in  its  char¬ 
acter  as  one  of  these  heavy  pottery  bowls, 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  training,  the  idea 
of  ornamentation  develops  just  as  it  should 
from  the  interest  of  the  maker  in  beautify¬ 
ing  the  thing  he  has  made. 

No  great  measure  of  technical  skill  is 
required  to  do  this  sort  of  work,  but  the 
utmost  care  and  accuracy  is  imperative. 
The  pottery  is  made  both  by  hand  and  on 
the  wheel,  the  two  methods  of  work  offer¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  for  all-around  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  perception  of  form  and  the 
sense  of  touch.  When  the  bowl  is  built 
up,  coil  by  coil,  either  by  the  help  of  a 
cardboard  outline  or  by  shaping  it  within 
a  plaster  mold,  a  kind  of  skill  is  needed 
to  make  the  outlines  firm  and  smooth  and 
to  see  that  all  the  coils  are  properly  joined 
together,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the 
training  that  is  given  by  molding  a  lump 
of  clay  with  the  pressure  of  the  hands  as 
it  revolves  upon  the  flying  wheel.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  method  of  work  is 
the  more  interesting  to  the  student,  for 
the  fascination  of  building  up  a  piece  of 
work  bit  by  bit  is  almost  equal  to  the  thrill 
of  feeling  the  clay  give  and  spring  under 
the  pressure  of  skilled  fingers  as  it  grows 
into  shape  on  the  wheel.  But  both  alike 
demand  the  most  concentrated  attention 
and  the  firmest  control  of  the  muscles,  in 
order  to  produce  just  the  right  effect.  As 
the  form  grows  under  the  hands,  either 
precisely  according  to  a  preconceived  idea 
or  varying  in  shape  as  it  develops,  the 
mind  of  the  student  is  apt  to  see  at  the 
same  time  a  mental  image  of  the  kind  of 
decoration  that  would  make  it  most  com¬ 
plete,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  give  free 
expression  to  his  idea  in  being  allowed  to 
ornament  his  own  work  as  he  thinks  best, 
the  teacher  doing  little  more  than  guide 
him  in  its  expression  and  keep  him  from 


POTTERY  BOWL  MADE  BY  STU¬ 
DENTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  ART  OF  THE  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  MUSEUM,  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  MR.  CHARLES  T. 
SCOTT  AND  MR.  LEON  A.  VOLK - 
MAR. 


FRUIT  OR  FLOWER  BOWL, 
SHOWING  A  MORE  ELAB¬ 
ORATE  FORM  OF  DECORATION 
FOUNDED  UPON  A  CONVEN¬ 
TIONALIZED  LEAF  AND 
FLOWER  MOTIF. 


BOWL  OF  CREAM- 
COLORED,  UNGLAZED 
POTTERY,  SHOWING 
A  MORE  SCULPTURAL 
EFFECT  BY  THE 
MODELING  OF  THE 
INCISED  DECORA¬ 
TION. 


FRUIT  BOWL  OF 
UNGLAZED  POT¬ 
TERY,  FIRED  TO 
A  VERY  DARK 
RED.  THE  MOTIF 
OF  THE  DECORA¬ 
TION  IS  BYZAN- 
T  I  N  E  AND 
SHOWS  CAREFUL 
MODELING 
WITHIN  THE 
INCISING. 


LARGE  PUNCH  BOWL  GLAZED  TO  A 
GRAY-GREEN  TONE.  THE  INCISED 
DECORATION  IS  SHARPLY  DONE,  BUT 
THE  FILLING  OF  THE  INCISIONS  OF 
THE  GLAZE  GIVES  A  SUGGESTION  OF 
MOTTLING. 


FRUIT  BOWL  OF  UNGLAZED 
POTTERY,  DECORATED  WITH 
A  BOLD  DESIGN  THAT  IS 
PARTLY  IN  RELIEF  AND 
PARTLY  PIERCED. 


POTTERY  WITH  INCISED  DECORATION 


departing  from  the  fixed  principles  of 
good  design. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  work  done  in  the 
school  comes  glazing  and  the  use  of  color, 
and  then  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  dec¬ 
oration,  so  that  the  possibilities  before  the 
student  are  constantly  growing  and  his 
interest  never  wanes.  There  are  so  many 
delightful  by-paths  to  be  followed  in 
studying  the  effect  of  inlaying  various  col¬ 
ored  clays,  of  slip  and  underglaze  painting 
and  the  treatment  of  sunken  designs  in  flat 
mosaics  of  color,  as  well  as  the  unexpected 
beauties  produced  by  the  skilful  flowing 
of  the  glaze,  that  this  work  alone  would 
amount  almost  to  a  complete  education  in 
artistic  perception  and  expression,  while 
observation  is  constantly  stimulated  by  the 
use  of  natural  plant  forms  as  a  basis  for 
decorative  motifs. 

Aside  from  its  educational  value,  the 
study  of  pottery  offers  an  opportunity  for 
acquiring  technical  training  in  a  craft 
which  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
cabinetmaking  and  metal  work,  in  the 
making  of  beautiful  household  belongings. 
The  Craftsman  urges  constantly  that  all 
furnishings  and  ornaments  in  a  home 
should  bear  the  stamp  of  the  individuality 
that  belongs  to  that  home, — a  thing  which 
is  well-nigh  impossible  when  the  articles 
are  bought  here  and  there  as  they  may  be 
needed.  If  collected  by  someone  with  dis¬ 
criminating  taste,  the  articles  that  are 
bought  may  be  many  times  more  beautiful 
in  themselves,  because  in  most  cases  they 
will  be  the  work  of  craftsmen  possessing 
technical  power  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  amateur  worker,  but  the  personal 
touch  is  apt  to  be  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  house,  as  this  grows  only  out  of  an 
intimate  understanding  of  what  is  needed 
in  the  home  and  a  definite  effort  to  meet 
that  need.  For  this  reason  a  fruit  bowl, 
flower  jar,  tray  or  candlestick,  made  spe¬ 
cially  for  the  place  it  is  to  fill  and  with  a 


keen  sense  of  what  is  required  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  all  its  surroundings,  is  apt  to  fit 
into  the  general  scheme  of  household  fur¬ 
nishing  much  more  comfortably  than  a 
similar  article  bought  from  the  store. 

Then,  too,  the  interest  that  centers  in 
the  home  workshop,  where  the  boys  and 
girls  may  make  practical  application  of  the 
lessons  in  carpentry,  pottery,  basketry,  and 
so  forth,  that  they  learned  at  school,  and 
where  the  young  people  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  will  gather  because  they  too  are 
skilled  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  offers  a 
center  of  wholesome  attraction  that  is  hard 
to  overcome.  If  the  father  works  with 
his  boys  in  the  making  of  some  chair,  table 
or  settle  that  is  needed  in  the  house  or  for 
a  gift  to  some  friend,  or  the  mother  shares 
with  her  girls  the  pleasant  work  of  model¬ 
ing  or  beating  out  the  lighter  and  smaller 
articles  in  pottery,  copper  or  brass,  an 
interest  and  sympathy  will  exist  between 
parents  and  children  that  is  hard  to  arrive 
at  in  any  other  way.  Creative  work  of  any 
sort  is  always  a  meeting  ground,  and  in 
the  old  days  when  home  crafts  were  of 
necessity  a  part  of  the  family  life,  the 
training  of  children,  narrow  and  stern  as 
it  undoubtedly  was  in  some  ways,  was  yet 
carried  on  upon  a  healthier  basis  than 
exists  now,  and  the  honest  pride  of  skill 
in  some  useful  craft  formed  a  basis  for 
genuine  self-respect  that  lasted  all  through 
life. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  reestablish 
handicrafts  as  an  industry,  for  the  needs 
of  the  world  must  be  supplied  in  the 
quickest  and  most  economical  way,  but  at 
least  they  can  be  restored  to  the  life  of  the 
home.  Every  school  that  emphasizes  the 
value  of  sound  instruction  in  the  training 
of  the  hand  to  useful  work  is  therefore 
helping  to  bring  about  a  healthier  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  character  and  to  put 
our  national  life  upon  a  more  enduring 
basis. 
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WILL  A  NEW  POLITICAL  PARTY  COME  INTO 
BEING  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY? 


RESULTS  most  important  to  the 
future  of  the  nation  will  inevitably 
follow  the  agitation  over  the  high 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  has  swept  the  whole  country  during 
the  past  two  or  three  months.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  outcome  will 
be  very  different  from  what  is  expected  by 
people  who  see  in  it  nothing  more  than 
an  effort  to  obtain  regulation  of  abuses 
through  legislation,  or  to  use  the  boycott 
as  a  weapon  to  overcome  the  trusts.  Were 
it  nothing  more  than  this,  the  prediction 
of  those  pessimists  who  assert  that  such 
agitations  in  this  country  are  apt  to  be 
but  short-lived  flurries  would  very  likely 
be  justified  by  the  event,  but  the  present 
movement  is  deeper  and  broader  and  more 
significant  than  any  political  or  labor  up¬ 
heaval.  It  reaches  farther  down  into  the 
heart, — and  also  deeper  into  the  pockets, — 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  final 
result,  although  it  may  be  long  deferred, 
will  inevitably  be  the  gaining  of  some  real 
knowledge  of  life  and  its  conditions,  which 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  happy,  normal  living  and  the  proper 
relation  of  productive  work  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  artificial  conditions  with 
which  we  have  surrounded  ourselves,  for 
the  present  feeling  of  strain,  anxiety  and 
discontent  that  has  come  to  be  the  prevail¬ 
ing  mental  attitude  of  most  of  us.  We  are 


slowly  coming  to  recognize  this,  and  with 
the  American  people  the  realization  that 
a  state  of  things  exists  which  ought  to  be 
remedied,  is  sure  to  bring  with  it  an  effort 
to  find  the  remedy  in  one  way  or  another. 
As  the  United  States  has  developed  politi¬ 
cal,  sociological  and  economic  conditions, 
it  has  brought  into  existence  three  groups 
of  people.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  agitation,  politicians  and  econo¬ 
mists  have  recognized  only  two,  and  in 
fact  only  two  have  to  any  great  extent 
been  conscious  of  their  existence.  The 
first  and  most  important  has  comprised 
the  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  laboring 
interests.  The  second  is  the  agricultural 
class,  including  all  people  actively  engaged 
in  producing  things  from  the  soil.  The 
history  of  politics,  and  nearly  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  activities  in  this  country,  shows  that 
these  groups  have  had  almost  the  entire 
consideration  of  the  thinkers  and  the 
talkers.  Very  definitely,  however,  we  see 
today,  behind  this  vital  discussion  over 
the  increased  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  the  appearance  of  a  third  group  of 
people, — a  group  made  up  of  those  whose 
incomes  tend  to  remain  fixed ;  whose  re¬ 
muneration  is,  in  most  cases,  termed 
“salary.” 

The  salaried  man  or  woman  is  the  one 
who  is  in  the  position  to  know  best  the 
measure  of  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Heretofore  political  parties  have 
come  and  gone,  and  they  have  made  ad- 
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justments  in  political  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  but  not  in  the  interest  of  the  salary 
earners.  This  group,  in  fact,  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  itself  at  all  as  a  group,  and  hence 
could  not  make  any  impression  on  politi¬ 
cians  or  even  the  theories  of  economists. 
When  it  seemed  necessary  to  rearrange 
political  conditions,  the  great  industries 
have  always  had  ample  consideration,  and 
so  have  the  wage  earners, — the  laborers. 
The  latter  have  always  been  told  that  if 
the  price  of  materials  went  up,  their  wages 
would  go  up  also.  The  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  have  also  had  their 
wishes  considered.  The  result  of  these 
changes  has  inevitably  been  to  raise  the 
money  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
distinguishing  quality  of  salaries,  as  dis¬ 
criminated  from  wages,  is  that  they  tend 
to  remain  fixed  and  to  respond  but  slug¬ 
gishly,  if  at  all,  to  any  changes  in  political 
conditions.  A  professor  gets  so  many 
thousand  dollars,  and  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  so  many  hundred  less ;  a  bookkeeper 
so  much  per  week ;  a  shoe  clerk  so  much ; 
a  cash  girl  so  much,  and  so  on.  Merchants 
count  these  among  their  fixed  charges  in 
estimating  the  costs  of  their  business,  and 
this  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  toward  them. 

This  great  group  of  salaried  people, 
which  includes  one-third  of  the  entire 
population,  is  really  what  we  mean  when 
we  refer  to  the  “ultimate  consumer”  out 
of  whose  pocket  must  be  paid  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  whole 
industrial  organization,  and  who  therefore 
feels  more  strongly  than  any  other  the 
pinch  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  He 
feels  it  all  the  more  because  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  his  class  call  for  a  standard  of 
living  higher  than  that  of  the  laborer,  and 
more  complex  than  that  of  the  farmer. 
The  laborer  can  live  as  cheaply  as  he 
must ;  the  farmer  can  reduce  his  personal 
expenses,  and  those  of  his  family,  to  suit 
his  income,  but  as  a  rule  the  salaried 
worker  must  live  up  to  certain  conven¬ 
tions  of  dress  and  surroundings,  at  peril 
of  forfeiting  his  chance  to  earn  a  living. 
And  if  he  should  forfeit  this  chance,  and 


should  find  the  market  for  what  he  has  to 
offer  so  crowded  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
another  chance,  he  has  absolutely  nowhere 
to  turn  and,  unless  he  happens  to  have 
been  so  exceptionally  fortunate  as  to  have 
been  able,  out  of  his  salary,  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  future,  he  has  no  resources 
to  fall  back  upon. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  incident  to  earning  a  living 
that  this  class  has  evinced  so  little  sense  of 
solidarity.  It  is  made  up  of  individualists, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  preoccupied 
with  their  own  affairs  and  anxieties  and 
who  make  no  effort  to  act  in  concert  with 
others  whose  interests  are  identical  with 
their  own,  and  so  make  themselves  felt  as 
a  power  in  the  nation.  This  inaction  has 
inevitably  resulted  in  the  conditions  that 
exist  today.  In  spite  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  wages  are  high ;  the  farmer  has 
had  bumper  crops,  which  he  is  selling  at 
good  prices;  the  manufacturer  has  found 
his  protecting  wall  but  little  reduced  by 
tariff  revision,  and  the  only  person  who 
has  received  no  benefits  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  political  parties  or  Providence, 
is  the  salaried  man.  It  is,  of  course,  dif¬ 
ficult  to  draw  any  definite  line  between 
salaried  people  and  the  so-called  wage 
earners,  but  all  those  who  have  separated 
themselves  from  productive  or  creative 
labor  and  who  seem  to  serve,  in  one  v/ay 
or  another,  just  as  middlemen  to  pass  on 
things  from  producer  to  consumer,  would 
seem  to  come  in  this  class,  which  is  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  city  dwellers,  and  is 
therefore  helpless  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  control  the  supplies  upon  which  life 
depends. 

As  this  group  of  people  includes  the 
vast  majority  of  the  brain  workers  of  the 
nation,  it  is  amazing  that  they  have  taken 
so  little  thought  of  their  own  condition, 
and  have  been  so  indifferent  concerning 
any  effort  to  devise  a  means  for  its  amelio¬ 
ration.  Manufacturers  and  business  men 
have  always  protected  themselves ;  for 
they  have  always  banded  together  to  study 
the  conditions  which  confronted  them  and 
to  devise  some  means  of  coping  with  them. 
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The  farmers  have  done  the  same  thing, 
and  their  organizations  are  nearly  as  com¬ 
plete  and  effective  as  those  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Labor  unions,  as  we  all  know, 
have  made  themselves  a  factor  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with,  and  even  unskilled  laborers, 
who  congregate  at  the  corner  saloon  day 
in  and  day  out,  discuss  political  questions 
as  bearing  upon  their  own  interests,  and 
use  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  the 
power  given  them  by  the  franchise. 

But  the  salaried  worker  apparently  has 
not  even  considered  his  defenseless  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  body  politic.  In  many  cases  he 
does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  cast  his 
vote,  regarding  politics  as  something  en¬ 
tirely  outside  of  his  sphere  of  action,  if 
not  as  something  which  it  would  contami¬ 
nate  him  to  dabble  with.  In  fact,  he  thinks 
it  rather  smart  and  fastidious  to  play  golf 
on  Election  Day,  and  is  inclined  to  boast 
of  the  fact  that  he  does  not  consider  it 
worth  while  to  cast  his  vote.  The  strange 
part  of  it  is  that  he  pays  the  penalty  with¬ 
out  seeing  that  it  is  a  penalty,  and  grum¬ 
bles  at  oppressive  conditions  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  special  effort  to  remedy  them.  It 
may  be  said,  in  explanation  of  the  lack  of 
any  united  action  by  this  group  of  people, 
that  they  are  by  nature,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  ex¬ 
tremely  conservative.  It  does  not  breed 
much  manhood,  or  any  great  inclination  to 
take  up  new  ventures,  for  a  man  to  be 
dependent  for  his  life  and  the  life  of  his 
loved  ones,  upon  a  few  dollars  in  an  en¬ 
velope  passed  to  him  each  week  by  some¬ 
one  else.  But  while  this  conservatism  and 
timidity  offers  an  explanation  of  the  pas¬ 
sivity  of  the  salary  earner,  it  is  hardly  an 
excuse,  and  until  this  great  group  of  citi¬ 
zens  achieves  a  vital  class  consciousness 
commensurate  with  its  numerical  power  as 
well  as  its  brain  power,  it  will  inevitably 
suffer  from  abuses  which,  through  sheer 
inertia,  it  allows  to  exist. 

Whether  or  not  the  agitation  over  the 
increased  cost  of  living  is  destined  to  pro¬ 
duce  permanent  results  in  the  way  of  legis¬ 
lative  and  industrial  reform,  there  are  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  that  it  is  already  produc¬ 


ing  a  most  significant  effect  upon  these 
people.  They  are  beginning  to  think  seri¬ 
ously  upon  the  fact  that  every  ounce  of 
food  they  eat  is  taxed  heavily  by  extrava¬ 
gant  methods  in  transportation,  and  people 
living  in  the  suburbs  are  realizing  that  in 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  meat  or  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  must  be  figured  the  cost  of 
sending  it — perhaps  from  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood — into  the  city,  paying  possibly  a 
certain  amount  for  storage  and  finally  an¬ 
other  price  for  transportation  from  the 
city  back  to  the  local  grocery  store.  In 
short,  he  is  beginning  to  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  waste  that  goes  on  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  American  life,  from  the  careless 
and  extravagant  methods  of  cooking  in  his 
own  kitchen,  and  the  slipshod  fashion  of 
ordering  each  day’s  supplies  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  or  from  the  butcher’s  or  grocer’s 
man  who  calls  at  the  door  for  orders,  up 
to  the  suppressing  or  destroying  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  needed  supplies  in  order 
that  the  prices  may  be  kept  up  to  a  point 
where  they  will  bring  inordinate  profits  to 
the  men  who  are  able  to  control  them. 

And  when  once  the  brain  workers  really 
begin  to  think  seriously  of  these  problems 
and  to  study  means  to  solve  them,  we  shall 
see  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
present  upheaval.  From  thinking  over 
these  things  individually  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  help  in  bringing  about  better  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  formation  of 
clubs  and  organizations  for  the  study  of 
domestic  and  political  economy,  and  then 
will  come  such  associations  as  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  League  in  England,  which  buys 
what  is  needed  by  its  members  directly 
from  the  producers  and  pays  only  a  fair 
price,  or  the  A^ooruit  of  Belgium,  which 
began  with  a  little  association  of  laborers 
who,  under  the  pinch  of  dire  necessity, 
banded  together  to  make  the  bread  which 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy,  and  which 
now  is  a  tremendous  cooperative  concern 
importing  wheat  from  America  in  its  own 
ships,  buying  all  supplies  in  the  most 
economical  way,  and  speaking  with  no  un¬ 
certain  voice  in  the  councils  of  those  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
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All  great  movements  rise  from  small 
beginnings.  Were  we  to  suggest  the  for¬ 
mation,  at  the  outset,  of  a  great  national 
party  made  up  of  this  enormous  and 
hitherto  unrecognized  element  in  the  popu¬ 
lation,  it  would  probably  end  with  a  flash 
in  the  pan.  But  if  each  group  of  salaried 
workers  who  dwell  together  as  neighbors 
in  some  suburb  of  a  great  city  were  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some 
practical  way  to  lower  the  cost  of  living, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  the  movement 
would  grow  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  and  that 
before  we  knew  it  we  would  have  a 
country-wide  application  of  the  idea  that 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  English  Con¬ 
sumers’  League.  And,  once  given  this 
class  consciousness  of  common  interests 
and  a  realization  of  what  can  be  done 
through  organization,  we  will  have  among 
us  a  party  so  strong  that,  if  it  presented  a 
solid  front  against  any  abuse  or  corrup¬ 
tion,  no  power  of  fraud  or  chicanery  could 
stand  against  it.  It  would  be  a  party  of  the 
people,  born  with  a  vigorous  and  live  issue 
in  its  hand,  and  the  great  political  parties 
that  now  rule  this  country  would  find 
themselves  in  imminent  peril  before  the 
straightforward  action  of  this  mighty  mass 
of  people,  awakened  through  need  to  a 
realization  that  their  interests  differ  from 
those  of  the  producing  and  manufacturing 
classes,  and  standing  ready  to  insist  upon 
a  sounder  basis  for  our  industrial  and 
commercial  expansion  as  well  as  our  legis¬ 
lation. 

NOTES 

TOPPING  in  Macbeth’s  second  gal¬ 
lery  during  the  exhibition  of  Paul 
Dougherty’s  marine  painting,  there 
was  a  sense  of  clamor.  The  booming 
of  the  surf  sounded  about  your  ears  and 
the  war  of  the  waves  striking  the  rocky 
coast  of  Cornwall  smote  upon  your  senses. 
You  were  no  longer  there  to  consider  tech¬ 
nique,  handling  of  light  (although  both 
were  wonderful),  to  hunt  for  mannerisms 
(in  order  to  “understand”  Mr.  Dough¬ 
erty’s  “vogue”)  or  to  say  pert  things  about 


the  “use  of  blue”  or  “less  sentiment.” 
Some  critics  may  have  been  able  to  hold 
to  their  serious  business  purpose  in  this 
room  of  sea  and  spray  and  sunlight  and 
mist;  but  you  would  say  that  a  man  who 
had  made  the  great  ocean  alive  under  his 
brush,  had  saturated  that  ocean  with  sun¬ 
light  or  drowned  it  in  shadows,  who  had 
seemingly  caught  up  the  sea,  and  by 
Nature’s  own  miracle  scattered  it  in 
fine  transparent  mist  up  to  the  sky,  trans¬ 
parent  and  hovering,  or  held  it  suspended 
in  a  cloud  of  spray,  detached,  quivering, 
a  ghost  of  a  wave,  that  such  a  man,  you 
would  hold,  could  paint, — paint  until  your 
brain  responded  with  the  same  poignant 
joy  that  Nature  herself  wrings  from  you 
when  she  moves  in  her  mysterious  ways 
toward  beauty.  There  were  many  marines 
exhibited;  probably  you  may  not  recall 
a  single  title.  I  do  not.  But  you  will 
never  forget  the  tenderness  of  the  moon¬ 
light  dripping  through  the  silent  night- 
water  of  one  canvas  or  the  glory  of  the 
sun  sinking  to  the  depths  of  the  water  in 
another.  Nature  has  withheld  no  moods, 
not  the  most  intimate,  from  this  lover  of 
the  sea.  In  the  paintings  shown  at  this 
exhibit  Mr.  Dougherty  has  done  that  fine 
and  splendid  thing  in  art, — he  has  used  his 
work,  not  to  swell  the  store  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  world,  but  to  convey  to  you 
the  rapture  of  his  own  impression  of  the 
spell  of  the  moment.  I  doubt,  if  you  follow 
his  work,  that  you  will  miss  one  ecstasy 
which  has  flooded  his  heart  out  on  the 
fierce  rockbound  coast  of  Cornwall;  so 
keen  is  his  vision,  so  sensitive  his  power 
of  response  that  his  paintings  are  records 
for  you  of  what  life  held  for  him  while 
he  used  brush  and  paint  to  show  the  won¬ 
der.  Just  how  this  has  been  done  must 
be  left  to  other  more  serious  critics. 
For  myself,  I  still  have  the  thrill  and  the 
joy  of  that  seabound,  remote  room,  with 
the  sound  in  my  ears  of  the  great  waters 
washing  the  Cornish  coast. 

IN  the  recent  exhibition  of  Wilhelm 
Funk’s  portraits  at  Scott  &  Fowles 
Gallery,  there  was  the  usual  immediate 
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impression  of  distinction,  of  that  special 
style  which  does  not  inevitably  charac¬ 
terize  the  work  of  American  portrait 
painters, — the  quality,  in  fact,  of  seeing 
things  in  very  beautiful  relation  to  each 
other,  of  knowing  inevitably  what  the  best 
relation  would  be  in  the  association  of 
details. 

In  addition  to  this  sense  of  distinction 
this  year  one  recognized  a  difference  in 
the  method  of  presentation.  Mr.  Funk 
seemed  to  be  handling  his  brush  more 
lightly,  perhaps  one  should  say  more 
broadly,  giving  the  impression  that  he  is 
working  through  his  medium  more  swiftly 
and  fluently.  The  most  significant  paint¬ 
ing  was  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wiltsee  and 
child,  published  as  a  frontispiece  in  The 
Craftsman  for  January,  1910. 

In  every  exhibition  of  Mr.  Funk’s  one 
feels  that  he  is  a  student,  as  every  artist 
should  be  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  that  he 
is  painting  for  his  own  development,  not 
to  be  ready  for  an  annual  exhibition.  His 
painting  of  red  is  marvelous.  Few  artists 
do  this  well.  It  is  a  color  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  ignore  in  the  studio.  But  Mr. 
Funk  has  thought  it  interesting  to  paint 
red,  with  all  its  possibility  of  luminous 
startling  beauty.  And  the  note  is  repeated 
again  and  again  with  ever  fresh  delight  in 
his  collection  of  portraits. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  man  could  at  one 
and  the  same  time  paint  children  so  bril¬ 
liantly  and  lovingly  as  Mr.  Funk  does. 

TFIE  drawings  of  Glenn  O.  Coleman, 
portraying  present-day  life  in  New 
York,  were  exhibited  in  January  at  the 
Flaas  Galleries  in  New  York.  Readers  of 
The  Craftsman  will  remember  the  article 
dealing  with  Mr.  Coleman’s  work  in  a 
recent  issue  of  this  magazine.  A  second 
opportunity  to  view  these  pictures  as  a 
group  confirms  the  impression  that  they 
form  a  most  striking  and  intimate  portrait 
of  the  city,  and  lie  very  close  to  its  soul. 
These  people  of  the  crowded  tenement  sec¬ 
tion  and  their  sordid  surroundings  make  a 
very  real  appeal  to  him,  and  he  finds  in 
them  and  their  life  what  is  most  charac¬ 


teristic  of  New  York  as  a  city  today. 
What  interests  and  affects  him  are  the 
stories  of  these  people,  and  his  interest  is 
in  telling  these  stories  rather  than  in  just 
making  pictures.  Whatever  he  does,  there¬ 
fore,  has  what  is  known  as  “human  in¬ 
terest”  in  plenty.  He  tells  his  story  lightly, 
with  here  and  there  a  touch  that  is  close 
to  caricature,  yet  always  with  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  humanity  of  it  all.  One 
sees  that  he  is  drawing  from  something 
more  than  the  mere  exteriors  of  these 
people.  He  knows  their  lives  and  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  them,  and  his  pathos  is  al¬ 
ways  sincere.  Considered  merely  as  a 
truthful,  understanding  record  of  places 
and  types  in  New  York  today,  the  pictures 
are  valuable.  He  gives  us  “Thanksgiving 
Day”  on  Broadway  looking  up  from  the 
Empire  Theatre  to  Times  Square  with  its 
swarm  of  comically-dressed,  begging  chil¬ 
dren  ;  “The  Old  Haymarket”  with  a 
typical  group  of  men  and  women ;  “Forty- 
Second  Street;”  “The  Doctor;”  “An  East 
Side  Corner  Saloon”  with  its  loafers  and 
patrons;  “Future  Show  Girls,”  small  girls 
imitating  a  ballet  step  to  the  music  of  a 
barrel  organ  ;  “Gas  House  Gang  at  Work,” 
showing  a  pair  of  thugs  relieving  an  in¬ 
toxicated  gentleman  of  his  watch  and  valu¬ 
ables  on  a  remote  and  deserted  comer. 
Down  to  the  very  misspelled  words  on  the 
signs  these  are  realistic  and  truly  observed. 

Certain  Parisian  illustrators  and  news¬ 
paper  artists,  of  whom  Steinlen  is  typical, 
have  recorded  the  spirit  of  Parisian  low 
life  with  sympathy  and  humor.  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man’s  work  shows  a  kinship  with  that  of 
these  brilliant  men,  not  only  in  its  humor, 
understanding  and  sympathy,  but  also  in 
the  somewhat  ingenuous  quality  of  its 
technique. 

Avery  strange  exhibit  was  recently 
held  at  the  Union  League  Club, 
New  York.  It  was  called  “Portraits  of 
Actresses  and  Opera  Singers.”  The  fine 
large  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Club  were 
given  over  wholly  to  this  display,  and 
crowds  of  visitors  were  there  early  and 
late  on  the  exhibition  days  —  intelligent 
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people,  one  judged,  because  friends  of  the 
Club  members.  And  yet  among  the  thirty- 
three  paintings  with  which  the  walls  were 
hung,  not  more  than  six  were  up  to  the 
average  Academy  picture,  selected  hap¬ 
hazard,  and  of  these  six  not  all  were  the 
best  examples  of  what  the  particular 
artists  who  painted  them  have  done 
and  can  accomplish,  whereas  the  other 
twenty-seven  were  so  poor  as  to  startle 
with  their  eccentricity  and  inefficiency. 
“Why,  they  don’t  even  look  like  the 
actresses,”  complained  one  visitor,  and 
this  was  happily  true. 

Among  the  few  really  excellent  paint¬ 
ings  was  Maurice  Fromkes’  portrait  of 
Doris  Keane.  It  was  delightful  in  its  deli¬ 
cate  presentation  of  youth.  The  colors, 
though  dark,  suggested  light  and  were 
most  happily  harmonized.  Throughout 
the  painting,  in  pose,  form  and  tone  there 
was  a  charming  lyric  note.  One  thought 
of  a  June  garden,  somehow,  and  birds 
near  by.  In  the  garish  surroundings  this 
picture  seemed  withdrawn,  as  though  more 
of  its  beauty  would  be  revealed  under 
happier  circumstances.  In  the  same  gal¬ 
lery  hung  Mr.  Everett  Shinn’s  vigorously 
painted  portrait  of  an  English  actress.  It 
caught  a  large  audience,  partly  of  people 
who  resented  the  straightforward  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subject,  evidently  not  realiz¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Shinn  had  other  reasons  in 
painting  beyond  producing  a  likeness,  and 
thus  failing  to  grasp  the  fine  sweep  of  the 
pose,  the  essentially  vital  presentation  of 
the  type,  the  technique  adapted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  most  interesting  handling  of 
draperies,  and  of  others  who  came  to  it 
with  immediate  response  and  realized  that 
the  man’s  art  was  interesting  him  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  features.  But  then, 
Sargent’s  sketch  of  Ethel  Barrymore  fur¬ 
nished  some  perplexities  also  to  groups  of 
men  and  women.  In  the  good  things  one 
must  include  Ben  Ali  Haggin’s  portrait  of 
Mary  Garden  as  Salome.  The  sweep  of 
the  vital  pose  and  the  stretch  of  orange 
draperies  suggests  Miss  Garden’s  entrance 
in  the  first  act  of  “Salome,” — one  of  the 
most  dramatic  stage  entrances  New  York 


opera  has  ever  achieved.  And  this  dra¬ 
matic  quality  is  in  the  picture.  It  is  vibrant 
and  very  Egyptian  in  suggestion,  without 
the  slightest  effort  to  make  it  so  in  detail. 
It  possessed  as  a  whole  a  vividness  which 
somewhat  menaced  the  kindergarten  art 
which  surrounded  it.  Another  excellent 
painting  was  Wilhelm  Funk’s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  harmoniously  colored  portrait  of 
Jeanne  Towler.  A  piece  of  sincere  art 
also  was  Louis  Loeb’s  kindly  realistic  por¬ 
trait  of  Eleanor  Robson  as  Merely  Mary 
Ann ,  and  William  Chase  presented  a  most 
characteristic  study  of  Hilda  Spong  in 
“Wheels  within  Wheels,” — all  of  these 
portraits  seeming  a  bit  overwhelmed  at 
finding  themselves  in  such  surroundings. 

And  there  was  a  seventh,  and  that  tak¬ 
ing  rank  among  the  best, — Irving  Wiles’s 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  painted  with  a 
charm  and  a  certain  tender  truth  that  ren¬ 
dered  it  a  canvas  of  especial  charm  and 
interest. 

ONE  is  grateful  for  much  in  Willard  L, 
Metcalf’s  work,  but  most  of  all  for 
the  native  quality  of  it.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  usual,  but  certainly  prominently,  this 
characteristic  stood  forth  in  his  recent  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Montross  galleries  in  New 
York.  He  seems  more  and  more  to  realize, 
and  more  and  more  to  put  into  successful 
practice,  his  conviction  that  our  landscape 
requires  an  artist  to  divorce  himself  almost 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by 
the  schools  of  landscapists  of  Europe 
whom  we  have  so  carefully  studied  and 
slavishly  copied  in  the  past.  In  this  would 
seem  to  lie  the  reason  for  his  thoroughly 
successful  treatment  of  the  material  that 
his  own  country  affords  him.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  landscapists  we  are  wont  to  hold  up 
as  models  in  composition  and  coloring, 
from  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  to  the  mod¬ 
em  French  impressionists,  had  at  hand 
a  clean-cut  country  that  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  itself  into  certain  formal  clumps 
and  open  reaches  which  required  ordering 
in  a  more  or  less  formal  way.  It  bred  out 
of  its  own  characteristics  certain  rules  of 
balance  and  contrast,  because  its  masses 
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were  such  that  form  became  the  most  im¬ 
portant  quality.  It  is  admirable,  and  cor¬ 
rect,  of  course,  to  approach  the  European 
landscape  with  the  formulas  thus  devel¬ 
oped  in  mind.  But  it  is  not  correct  to 
make  these  formulas  the  basis  for  pictures 
of  our  country.  Form  is  really  the  least 
characteristic  quality  of  our  truly  native 
landscape.  It  is  thoroughly  formless, 
measured  by  European  standards.  It  has 
certain  form  of  its  own  which  Metcalf 
and  some  others  recognize,  but  its  leading 
qualities  are  color  and  character,  and  so 
to  speak,  texture.  It  might  be  said  to  have 
temperament,  too.  Spring  is  beautiful  to 
the  eye  everywhere,  and  autumn,  too.  but 
nowhere  have  they  quite  the  color  or  the 
poignancy  that  they  have  here.  It  is  Met¬ 
calf’s  great  good  luck  that  he  has  an  un¬ 
failing  power  to  catch  the  tender  wistful¬ 
ness  of  these  American  half  seasons.  His 
canvases  glisten  with  that  wonderful 
yellow-green  of  the  mixed  spring  sun  and 
tender  leaves  (seen  nowhere  quite  as 
tender  and  formless  as  here),  and  are 
sweetly  pompous  with  the  reds  and 
oranges  of  autumn.  Any  one  picture 
shown  in  his  recent  exhibit  would  be  a 
priceless  treasure  to  a  homesick  exile  in 
foreign  lands.  They  are  each  and  all 
thoroughly  of  this  country. 

THE  interesting  Retrospective  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  work  of  William  M. 
Chase  held  at  the  gallery  of  the  National 
Arts  Club  will  be  noticed  at  length  in  the 
April  number.  The  collection  included  ex¬ 
amples  of  practically  all  of  Chase’s  various 
manners  and  subjects,  and  represented,  the 
painter  says,  about  one-tenth  of  his  accom¬ 
plished  work.  There  were  canvases  of  his 
Munich  student  days  exhibiting  a  touch,  a 
style  and  technique  that  seemed  to  bespeak 
the  master  rather  than  the  student.  There 
were  still-life  subjects,  interiors,  Shinne- 
cock  landscapes,  portraits  of  the  vivid,  di¬ 
rect,  realistic  type,  portraits  that  are  tone 
effects  and  decorative  arrangements.  There 
were  examples  of  some  of  his  very  best 
latest  ventures, — Italian  subjects,  glimpses 
of  the  garden  of  his  Florentine  home,  bits 
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of  the  Arno,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
portraits  of  his  extremely  paintable  family. 
Some  of  Chase’s  most  distinguished  can¬ 
vases  were  missing ;  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  achieving  an  ideally 
representative  exhibition  are  considerable. 
But  the  collection  as  it  stood  was  most 
significant  and  valuable.  The  famous 
“Woman  in  the  White  Shawl”  was  there, 
also  the  full-length  portrait  of  Whistler, 
the  splendid  portrait  of  Louis  Windmuller 
and  the  impressive  one  of  Emil  Paur.  The 
various  influences  that  have  played  upon 
the  painter  were  interestingly  revealed  in 
this  gathering  together  of  his  various 
periods, — the  Dutch  solidity  and  richness 
and  certain  robust  technique ;  the  Spanish, 
the  Manet,  the  Whistler,  the  Japanese 
print  influences,  yet  all — in  the  painter’s 
maturity — converted  into  the  thing  that  is 
finally  and  unmistakably  “a  Chase.” 

COLOR — high  color,  low  color,  misty 
and  subdued  color,  but  always  color — 
that  is  the  strongest  impression  one  gained 
from  the  exhibition  of  Eduard  J.  Stei- 
chen’s  pictures  held  in  January  in  the 
Montross  Galleries  in  New  York.  It  is 
only  natural  that  Mr.  Steichen  should  revel 
in  color,  it  being  a  new  and  therefore  de¬ 
lightful  addition  to  his  medium  of  artistic 
expression.  In  the  past  he  has  come  as 
near  as  anyone  could  with  monotone  to 
expressing  color  value,  feeling  and  quality. 
Connected  with  the  exhibition  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  was  an  exhibition  of  his  photographs 
to  recall  to  our  minds  his  original  and 
masterly  achievement  in  that  branch,  and 
to  form  a  sort  of  basis  for  a  comparison 
with  his  paintings.  Mr.  Steichen  is  ex¬ 
uberant  in  his  rejoicing  at  being  free  from 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  his  former  me¬ 
dium, — flexible  as  he  made  it, — and  there 
is  a  vigor  and  courage  and  verve  to  his 
work,  and  especially  his  coloring,  that  is 
thoroughly  delightful.  In  his  handling  one 
sees  traces  of  the  influences  that  touched 
him  when  working  only  in  photography, 
and  if  he  seems  to  look  to  anyone  as  his 
master  in  his  painting,  it  is  to  the  new 
French  open-air  school  in  his  handling 
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and  color  and  to  the  new  German  school 
of  decorative  landscapes  in  his  composi¬ 
tion.  Compared  with  the  pictures  exhib¬ 
ited  in  New  York  a  year  or  so  ago,  these 
new  ones  seem  to  have  more  strength  and 
more  realism,  but  less  of  the  charm  of 
remote  and  fanciful  mystery. 

At  the  galleries  of  the  Photo-Secession, 
Mr.  Steichen  recently  showed  a  series  of 
color  photographs,  interesting  and  very 
characteristic  of  him,  which  contained  sev¬ 
eral  clever  experiments  in  color  recording, 
notably  a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  trans¬ 
parent  green  veil  over  her  face,  which  is 
remarkable  as  showing  how  sensitive  the 
process  is  under  the  hands  of  an  expert. 

TN  a  recent  issue  The  Craftsman  gave 
an  all  too  brief  consideration  of  the 
significant  and  delightful  work  of  F.  Luis 
Mora.  During  January  New  York  art 
lovers  had  an  opportunity  to  view  his  oils 
at  the  Macbeth  Galleries,  in  a  collection 
consisting  of  twenty-one  canvases  full  of 
striking  qualities. 

What  seemed  the  most  to  stand  out 
through  this  grouping  of  his  work  was 
the  extreme  range  of  his  palette,  and  espe¬ 
cially  his  frank,  untrickv  and  thoroughly 
successful  painting  of  sunshine.  His 
garden  scenes  seemed  veritable  sparkling 
jewels;  wonderful  masses  of  color 
drenched  with  light ;  never  harsh  nor  crude 
nor  over-strained,  but  always  well  in  hand. 
His  pictures  from  the  palace  of  the 
Generalife  are  just  such  fanciful  gardens 
as  belong  to  dream  castles  in  Spain.  One 
is  grateful  to  him  for  such  a  beautiful  and 
imaginative  rendition  of  places  that  are. 

The  exhibition  contained  numerous 
studies  of  Spanish  character,  individual 
and  strong,  notably  “El  Torero  el  Imme- 
diato,”  a  carefully  painted  sturdy  figure 
of  a  bull-fighter,  whose  dignity  and  repose 
is  cleverly  brought  into  relief  by  several 
humorous  and  sinister  faces  and  figures  in 
the  background. 

AN  exhibition  to  which  such  painters 
contribute  as  Everett  Shinn,  W.  J. 
Glackens,  Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  Wil¬ 
helm  Funk,  E.  W.  Deming  and  Augustus 


Koopman,  can  be  counted  on  to  prove  in¬ 
teresting. 

Interesting  certainly  was  that  held  dur¬ 
ing  February  in  the  rooms  of  the  City 
Club,  New  York.  In  addition  to  the  artists 
named  above,  Gifford  Beale,  Reynolds 
Beale,  Frank  A.  Bicknell,  Emil  Carlson, 
Frederick  Crane,  Albert  Groll,  W.  Meritt 
Post,  Edward  Pothast,  Arthur  Hoeber, 
Granville  Smith,  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  F.  J. 
Waugh  and  Cullen  Yates  were  represent¬ 
ed.  The  exhibition,  which  was  strong  and 
varied,  was  chiefly  of  landscapes,  and  the 
larger  number  dealt  with  American  sub¬ 
jects.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  work 
was  thoroughly  representative  of  the  best 
spirit  and  the  most  encouraging  tendencies 
of  American  art.  If,  as  a  group,  the  pic¬ 
tures  showed  any  one  particular  quality  to 
be  specially  mentioned,  it  was  their  mani¬ 
fest  sincerity  in  choice  of  subject  and  han¬ 
dling.  There  was  a  notable  absence  of 
trickiness  of  technique,  the  unwholesome 
or  the  abnormal.  ,A  vigorous  picture  by 
W.  J.  Glackens,  entitled  “Portsmouth 
Harbor,”  was  a  brilliant  success,  strong 
and  full  of  clear  atmosphere. 

Everett  Shinn  and  Colin  Campbell 
Cooper  gave  up  some  canvases  to  New 
York.  “Columbus  Circle,”  seen  from  a 
roof  top  looking  west,  and  “Lower  Broad¬ 
way”  by  Cooper  seemed  to  contribute 
something  new  to  a  hackneyed  subject. 
While  realistic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ex¬ 
ternal,  they  were  vivified  by  imagination 
and  a  shade  of  affection.  They  seemed 
pictures  of  a  busy,  but  not  a  squalid  nor 
an  altogether  ugly  city. 

Mr.  Shinn’s  contribution  was  a  night 
scene  on  Madison  Square,  dominated  by 
the  storied  lights  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  an  interesting  and  effective  study 
in  deep  greens.  In  his  “Morning,  Cape 
Ann,”  calm,  on  a  rocky  shore,  Cullen  Yates 
gave  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  the  peace 
of  the  opalescent  daybreak  moments.  Wil¬ 
helm  Funk  was  represented  by  two  land¬ 
scapes,  “Near  Fontainebleau”  and  “Mon- 
tigney,”  worthy  of  note  as  examples  of 
his  work  in  a  field  in  which  we  do  not 
frequently  see  him. 
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THE  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Mrs. 

Mary  Curtis  Richardson,  of  San 
Francisco,  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries  re¬ 
vealed  a  passion  for  the  exquisite  evanes¬ 
cent  charm  of  childhood.  Mrs.  Richard¬ 
son’s  vision  is  clear ;  possibly  too  clear  and 
exalted  for  her  brush  quite  to  reach  up 
to  it.  Occasional  pictures  catch  the  real 
child,  as  “The  Little  Carpenter,”  a  sturdy 
youngster,  standing,  all  curious,  by  a  beam 
on  a  saw-horse  into  which  he  has  evidently 
been  driving  nails.  He  is  caught  in  action, 
with  his  pudgy,  investigative  fingers  in 
mid-air  and  a  tilt  of  inquiry  to  his  head 
that  is  true  child,  truly  transcribed.  Many 
of  the  others,  however,  fall  into  more  con¬ 
ventional  and  less  interesting  forms,  as 
“The  Dancer,”  “The  Dutch  Cap,”  “The 
White  Sunbonnet,”  “The  Girl  and  the 
Dog,”  and  do  not,  because  of  this  conven¬ 
tionality,  say  what  she  would  seem  to  have 
them  say.  And  yet  not  one  is  without 
some  bit  of  revelation  of  what  a  child  can 
mean  in  the  making  of  the  joy,  the  good¬ 
ness,  or  the  aspiration  of  a  life. 

It  is  in  her  more  intimate  pictures  that 
Mrs.  Richardson  is  most  successful.  Her 
rosy,  unclothed  and  half-clothed  babies, 
sprawling  their  delicious  plump  bodies 
about,  can  surely  not  fail  to  give  a  jog  to 
the  primeval  father  or  mother  in  the 
breast  of  any  onlooker.  Also,  the  childish 
form  in  one  of  her  larger  canvases,  to 
which  she  has  given  the  title  “Reluctant 
Springtime,”  has  a  wonderfully  appealing 
quality,  for  the  artist  has  embodied  her 
fancy  in  a  slight,  tender  and  dryad-like 
little  figure,  standing  amid  a  landscape  of 
fresh  spring  greens  and  shrinking  with 
just  a  shade  of  timidity  to  the  shelter  of 
the  arms  of  an  elder  child,  who  stands 
behind. 

Although  Mrs.  Richardson’s  pictures  are 
but  little  known  in  New  York,  in  1887  she 
captured  the  first  Dodge  prize  at  the 
Academy  and  has  long  been  affectionately 
known  in  San  Francisco,  her  home,  where 
she  has  been  a  close  friend  of  that  grand 
old  man  of  the  Pacific  coast,  William 
Keith.  Among  her  teachers  have  been 
William  Sartain  and  Benoni  Irwin,  traces 
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of  whose  influences  are  to  be  found  in  her 
technique. 

AN  interesting  exhibition  of  portraits 
of  painters  is  to  be  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York 
from  February  second  to  sixteenth. 
Among  the  canvases  shown  will  be  a  por¬ 
trait  of  John  Alexander  by  himself,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Chase  by  Pierre  Troubetskoy, 
Irving  Wiles  by  Smedley,  Paul  Cornoyer 
by  Irving  Wiles,  Paul  Dougherty  by  Ben 
Ali  Haggin,  Robert  Blum  by  William  M. 
Chase,  Hobart  Nichols  by  Mrs.  Hobart 
Nichols,  and  Hugo  Ballin  by  Irving  Wiles. 
There  are  also  self  portraits  by  Smedley, 
Turcas,  and  Rouland. 

The  exhibition,  which  will  be  open  daily 
from  two  until  six,  was  brought  together 
by  the  MacDowell  Club  Committee  on 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  of  which  Mrs. 
Irving  Wiles  is  chairman. 

WE  regret  very  much  that  through  an 
error  of  our  own  on  page  558  of 
the  February  issue  of  The  Craftsman 
the  name  of  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  building  of  the  Shively 
Tenements  and  many  other  philanthropic 
works  of  importance,  appeared  as  Andrew 
D.  White. 

REVIEWS 

OW  fearful  we  have  been,  painters, 
musicians,  writers,  to  look  about  us 
for  inspiration,  through  the  streets 
we  tread,  into  the  homes  where  we 
live,  into  the  faces  of  our  friends.  We 
have  skipped  Broadway  and  seated  our¬ 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  we 
have  fled  from  the  home  of  our  friend  to 
trudge  up  Parnassus,  and  our  high  in¬ 
spiration  has  grown  worn  and  thin  with 
travel. 

At  last,  however,  our  artists  have  re¬ 
fused  to  longer  accept  the  tradition  that 
their  brand  of  Muse  could  not  be  made  to 
earn  her  living  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  acquired  American 
art,  strong,  humorous,  intimate  to  our 
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civilization,  native,  with  the  vitality  of 
youth  and  sincerity.  In  verse,  fashion  is 
still  too  strong  for  us,  and  until  very  lately 
poetry  accepted  inspiration  mainly  from 
any  foreign  nation  whose  poets  had  no 
copyright.  Not  that  America  was  abso¬ 
lutely  ignored  in  “American  poetry;”  a 
rondel  was  permitted  of  native  source,  or 
a  sonnet,  or  a  quatrain  was  perhaps  more 
suited  to  the  quality  of  inspiration  to  be 
found  at  home;  but  the  longer  poem,  the 
serious  note,  must  repeat  the  triumph  of 
ancient  Greek  or  modern  Gaul.  “Of  what 
could  one  write  in  America  ?”  the  poet  has 
inquired  plaintively.  And  the  question  has 
at  last  been  fully  answered  in  Charles 
Hanson  Towne’s  latest  poem,  “Manhat¬ 
tan,”  a  portrait  of  New  York,  covering 
some  forty  pages  or  so.  Mr.  Towne  has 
found  ample  inspiration  right  in  New 
York  for  a  short-long  poem  that  is  at 
once  sincere,  absolutely  simple  in  form, 
and  beautiful.  All  the  phases  of  the  great 
city’s  power,  lure,  cruelty  and  terror  are 
presented.  She  is  shown  as  a  siren,  a 
tyrant,  a  companion;  full  of  friendliness, 
without  mercy ;  a  mother  to  her  children, 
a  tyrant  lashing  her  slaves;  offering  joy 
and  poison  in  one  cup ;  a  lover  wooing 
many  sweethearts,  a  coquette  true  to 
none;  with  magic  beauty;  with  tawdry 
desolation,  powerful,  futile,  inescapable, 
insatiable. 

Of  the  pathos  of  the  passing  of  the 
city’s  early  home  intimacy,  Mr.  Towne 
writes : 

“They  tear  them  down — the  little  homes — 
They  cannot  leave  them  long ; 

It  is  as  if  they  robbed  the  world 
Of  every  little  song. 

“Turrets  and  towers  leap  in  their  place, 
When  frantic  Commerce  calls ; 

And  underneath  Trade’s  ruthless  hand 
Each  little  homestead  falls.” 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  equal 
understanding  that  the  essentials  of  life, 
the  great  qualities,  love,  courage,  tender¬ 
ness,  flower  in  the  city  through  every  ob¬ 
struction,  a  leaven  which  renders  progress 
conceivable.  The  verse  “love  in  the  city” 


is  worth  committing  to  memory,  it  speaks 
such  truth  with  such  rare  beauty : 

“I  love  to  think  of  all  the  true  love  here, 
Pillowed  upon  the  City’s  throbbing 
breast ; 

Though  false  love  stalks  through  mean 
or  glowing  streets, 

The  painted  semblance  of  the  dream  God 
gave, 

I  know  the  opulent  Rose  of  all  the  World 
FloAvers  into  life  with  each  reviving  day, 
Is  fed  by  tears  from  wells  of  kindliness, 
And  breathes  its  deathless  perfume  on  the 
heart.” 

The  technique  of  the  poem  is  as  modern 
as  the  subject.  It  has  the  essential  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  city  herself,  directness,  strength, 
fearlessness,  friendliness.  Mr.  Towne  has 
sacrificed  tradition  and  found  truth. 
(“Manhattan.”  By  Charles  Hanson 
Towne.  Illustrated.  44  pages.  Price, 
$1.00.  Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley, 
New  York.) 

IF  one  wishes  to  gain  a  vivid,  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  life  in  a  Mediaeval  city, 
one  cannot  do  better  than  to  read  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Schevill’s  “Siena,”  which  is 
further  described  as  “The  Story  of  a 
Mediaeval  Commune.”  The  author  did  not 
write  his  book  until  he  had  made  himself 
one  with  the  very  soul  of  the  city,  so  he 
has  not  attempted  to  write  a  political  his¬ 
tory  of  Siena,  although  he  has  dealt  with 
the  political  evolution  of  the  commune  as 
one  phase  of  the  larger  problem  of  its 
civilization.  The  book  is  rather  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  all  that  went  to  make  up  the 
individuality  of  this  famous  Italian  city, 
and  in  reading  it  one  gains  an  intimate 
understanding  of  the  Mediaeval  spirit  in 
Italy, — especially  that  phase  of  it  which 
prompted  the  rise  of  the  free  cities  in 
opposition  to  the  power  of  feudalism. 

After  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Etruscan 
origin  of  Mediaeval  Siena,  Mr.  Schevill 
gives  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  feudal  age 
and  the  causes  which  finally  led  to  the 
emergence  of  the  free  commune.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  are  chapters  devoted  to  different 
phases  of  Sienese  life  and  history;  the 
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church,  the  burghers,  the  peculiar  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  city,  its  great  commer¬ 
cial  rivalry  with  Florence,  the  part  it  took 
in  the  civil  struggles  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  development  of  the  re¬ 
ligious,  civic  and  artistic  spirit,  which  led 
to  the  building  and  adornment  of  the 
town,  and  gave  background  to  its  literary 
and  intellectual  activity. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface :  “The 
Siena  of  the  Middle  Age,  in  spite  of  its 
narrow  limits,  was  a  nation,  and  had  a 
distinctive  soul  as  certainly  as  any  nation 
which  plays  a  role  on  the  political  stage 
of  our  own  day.  Shy  as  a  swallow,  this 
imperishable  personality  still  flits  over  the 
hills  among  the  silvery  olives,  or  in  the 
purple  dusk  wanders  like  a  stray  wind 
among  the  narrow  streets.  As  the  one 
gift  utterly  worth  giving,  I  would  fain 
hope  that  I  had  disclosed  to  the  reader 
something  of  the  charm  and  diffused 
fragrance  of  this  local  spirit,  integral  and 
indestructible  part  of  the  eternal  spirit  of 
truth  and  beauty;  failing  in  this,  I  have 
failed  in  the  most  essential  part  of  my 
task,  and  must  consider  myself  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  poor  return  for  the  generous  hospi¬ 
tality  of  which,  during  many  years  and  at 
various  seasons,  I  have  been  the  grateful 
recipient.”  His  object  in  writing  the  book 
has  assuredly  been  fulfilled,  and  the  fact 
that  its  pages  are  instinct  with  such  vital 
charm  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important 
of  recent  contributions  to  historic  litera¬ 
ture.  (“Siena:  The  Story  of  a  Mediaeval 
Commune.”  By  Ferdinand  Schevill.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tone  plates  and  maps.  422 
pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

IN  his  “Cities  of  Italy,”  Arthur  Symons 
chooses  to  distinguish  his  chapter  on 
Florence  as  an  “interpretation.”  Such  it  is, 
indeed,  and  most  sympathetic,  but  hardly 
less  “interpretations”  are  his  chapters  on 
the  other  cities.  In  his  dedication  to  the 
volume,  Mr.  Symons  says,  “For  me,  cities 
are  like  people,  with  souls  and  tempera¬ 
ments  of  their  own,”  and  one  senses  this 
feeling  of  personality  of  cities  throughout 


the  book.  It  would  seem  difficult  to  give 
a  more  sympathetic  or  more  understand¬ 
ing  analysis  of  a  city’s  meaning  and  spirit 
than  he  gives  in  his  first  chapter,  dealing 
with  Rome.  It  is  learned  too,  but  with 
the  learning  that  stands  as  a  background, 
and  not  for  itself.  He  sees  Rome  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  the  pagan  domineering,  material 
child  of  its  cruel  material  past.  Of  Flor¬ 
ence  he  says,  “Florence  is  a  corridor 
through  which  the  beauty  and  finery  of 
the  world  have  passed,”  and  that  she  “is 
like  a  woman  who  has  been  praised  so  long 
that  she  has  become  self-conscious.  She 
has  no  sorcery,  and  there  is  no  part  of  her 
charm  that  you  cannot  define.”  Yet  for 
all  that  he  makes  her  charming,  and  de¬ 
fines  her  beauties  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  her  seem  almost  irresistible. 

A  few  of  the  chapters  in  the  present 
book  were  published  as  the  Italian  section 
of  an  earlier  volume,  bearing  the  title 
“Cities.”  As  it  stands  now,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  glorified  guide  book  to  all  the  im¬ 
portant  towns  of  Italy,  or,  one  might  say, 
furnishes  a  personally  conducted  tour  in 
which  one  has  the  advantage  of  a  spright¬ 
ly,  imaginative  and  not  too  impressively 
learned  courier.  Rome,  Venice,  Naples, 
Florence,  Ravenna,  Pisa,  Siena,  Verona, 
Bologna,  Brescia,  Milan,  are  each  given 
chapters.  As  a  book  to  read  before  a 
journey  to  Italy,  it  is  certainly  excellent 
and  sure  to  whet  the  voyager’s  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation.  (“Cities  of  Italy.” 
By  Arthur  Symons.  268  pages.  Price, 
$2.00  net.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton, 
New  York.) 

JUST  now  the  idle  farms,  so  numerous 
in  the  Eastern  States,  are  occupying  a 
good  share  of  the  public  attention.  People 
are  beginning  to  wonder  whether,  after  all, 
it  might  not  be  practicable  to  give  the 
modern  methods  of  farming  a  fair  trial 
and  see  if  by  this  means  the  cost  of  living 
could  not  be  brought  once  more  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  level.  Therefore,  there  is  renewed 
interest  in  all  authoritative  books  on 
agriculture,  especially  those  relating  to 
modern  methods  of  fertilization  and  drain- 
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age.  With  reference  to  the  last-mentioned 
subject,  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  seen 
is  Mr.  Charles  Gleason  Elliott’s  “Practical 
Farm  Drainage,”  a  comprehensive  and 
clearly-written  manual  for  the  use  of  the 
farmer  and  the  student,  of  which  a  new 
and  revised  edition  has  just  been  issued. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Elliott  is  the  chief  drain¬ 
age  engineer  and  the  chief  of  drainage  in¬ 
vestigators  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  gives  this  little  volume 
a  background  of  authority  that  arouses 
confidence  from  the  beginning,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  it  contains  justifies  this  confi¬ 
dence  more  and  more  with  each  succeeding 
chapter. 

The  book  deals  with  the  relation  of  soil 
to  drainage;  with  drainage  systems  and 
the  different  kinds  of  drains;  their  loca¬ 
tion,  construction  and  cost,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  cooperative  work  among  farmers 
in  draining  their  land.  Several  chapters 
are  given  to  such  special  branches  of  the 
subject  as  the  drainage  of  farm  premises, 
irrigated  lands,  roads  and  some  special 
problems.  The  subject  is  illustrated  with 
a  number  of  diagrams,  showing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  drains,  the  leveling  and  laying 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  soil  structure  as 
influenced  by  various  modifications.  This 
is  the  second  edition  of  this  book,  which 
was  published  twenty-five  years  ago  to 
meet  an  urgent  demand  for  a  simple 
manual  upon  the  draining  of  farm  lands. 
It  has  been  a  standard  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  in  the  present  edition  the 
author  has  entirely  rewritten  it,  bringing  it 
up  to  date  and  adding  much  valuable  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  benefit  of  both  farmers  and 
students.  (“Practical  Farm  Drainage.”  By 
Charles  Gleason  Elliott,  C.E.  Illustrated. 
182  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.) 

FILLED  with  sunshine  and  the  song  of 
birds  is  “The  Garden  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,”  a  book  which  comes  to  us  anony¬ 
mously,  as  the  author, — unquestionably  a 
woman, — signs  herself  simply  “A  Her¬ 
mit.”  It  is  the  story  of  two  people,  not 
over-burdened  with  worldly  goods,  who 


sought  happiness  and  health  in  a  little 
house  and  garden  somewhere  “up  the 
Hudson”  and  found  it  in  full  measure, 
pressed  down  and  overflowing.  Written  in 
the  form  of  a  somewhat  intermittent  and 
erratic  diary,  the  story  is  merely  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  delicious  glimpses  into  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  life  under  these  conditions. 
It  is  most  picturesquely  expressed,  and 
every  line  carries  with  it  the  suggestion 
of  a  charming  personality  in  the  writer. 
It  would  be  dangerous  for  anyone  who  is 
already  possessed  of  a  secret  leaning  to¬ 
ward  country  life  to  read  this  book,  be¬ 
cause  the  sweet,  wholesome  life  of  which 
it  tells  might  be  found  an  irresistible  temp¬ 
tation  to  the  reader  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
The  illustrations  are  quaint  and  humorous 
little  pen  sketches,  supplemented  with 
photographs  of  the  actual  garden  in  the 
wilderness.  (“The  Garden  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  By  “A  Hermit.”  Illustrated.  210 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  the 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York.) 

THE  mellowness  and  delicious  good 
humor  that  temper  the  keenness  of 
Mr.  William  Dean  Howells’  outlook  upon 
life  were  never  more  in  evidence  than  in 
his  latest  book  of  travel,  “Seven  English 
Cities.”  This  is  not  in  the  least  like  most 
books  of  travel.  It  is  rather  a  comfortable 
reminiscence  of  the  pleasant  experiences 
that  are  good  to  talk  over  with  one’s 
friends,  and  to  anyone  who  knows  and 
loves  England  the  charm  of  them  is  so 
poignant  as  to  bring  a  pang  of  homesick¬ 
ness. 

There  is  no  American  writer  living  who 
is  so  attuned  to  life  in  all  its  phases  as  Mr. 
Howells,  and  so  absolutely  sincere  in  the 
expression  of  what  he  sees  and  experi¬ 
ences,  and  his  ripened,  kindly,  half- 
humorous  comprehension  of  men  and 
things  enables  him  to  give  to  the  reader 
for  the  time  something  of  the  same  per¬ 
ception.  The  seven  English  cities  of  which 
he  writes  are  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Shef¬ 
field,  York,  Doncaster,  Durham  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  he  throws  in  two  quaint  little 
watering  places  in  Wales  just  for  good 
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measure,  and  winds  up  with  some  glimpses 
of  English  character  such  as  could  be  given 
only  by  himself.  The  book  is  one  to  read 
slowly  and  luxuriously,  and  then  put  away 
and  read  again  after  a  hard  day’s  work, 
when  the  tired  brain  needs  rest  as  well  as 
stimulus.  We  owe  many  charming  im¬ 
pressions  of  other  lands  to  Mr.  Howells, 
but  of  them  all  none  is  more  entirely  satis¬ 
fying  than  this  latest  group  of  sketches, 
overflowing  as  they  are  with  pleasant 
memories  of  the  country  which,  after  all, 
is  nearest  to  our  own.  (“Seven  English 
Cities.”  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated. 
200  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  and 
London.) 

117  E  have  grown  so  used  to  looking  for 
V  V  the  unexpected  from  Mr.  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton  that  the  only  thing  which 
could  surprise  us  would  be  something  that 
we  might  naturally  have  expected.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  actually  something  of  a  surprise 
to  find  that,  in  a  novel  which  he  calls  “The 
Ball  and  the  Cross,”  he  sets  forth  all  the 
brilliant  heterodoxies,  theories  and  opin¬ 
ions  that  he  so  joyously  advanced  in  essay 
form  in  his  earlier  books. 

The  plot  of  “The  Ball  and  the  Cross”  is 
so  fantastically  insane  that  one  hardly  gets 
an  idea  of  it  even  by  reading  the  book 
through.  It  begins  in  an  airship  operated 
by  a  personage  whom  the  reader  after¬ 
ward  infers  to  be  the  devil.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  unkindly  drops  an  inoffensive  old 
philosopher  on  top  of  the  ball  on  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  London,  and  sails  away  into 
space.  The  philosopher  manages  to  climb 
down,  and  is  very  naturally  put  into  the 
insane  asylum.  Then  an  atheist  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  have  a  serious  falling  out 
about  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  duel, 
which  they  are  always  going  to  fight  and 
which  never  comes  off,  skips  merrily 
through  the  story  until  the  duelists,  and 
nearly  everybody  else  concerned  in  the 
plot,  are  also  landed  in  the  insane  asylum 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  his 
Satanic  Majesty. 

There  is  some  interesting  philosophy  in 


the  book,  but  it  is  so  bedizened  with  epi¬ 
gram  and  paradox,  and  so  ingeniously  hid¬ 
den  in  the  intricacies  of  the  freakish  plot, 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  discover  it. 
(“The  Ball  and  the  Cross.”  By  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton.  403  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.) 

IN  “The  Moccasin  Ranch”  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  has  given  us  one  of  his  burn- 
ingly  truthful  tales  of  life  far  out  on  the 
Western  plains.  We  feel  the  hardships 
and  the  desolation,  as  well  as  the  exhilara¬ 
tion,  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  pioneer, 
and  we  also  realize  that  out  here  human 
nature  is  stripped  of  all  conventions  and 
shows  for  what  it  is. 

The  story  is  not  unusual  in  itself,  for 
it  deals  with  a  woman  of  rich,  restless 
nature,  inclined  to  rebel  at  the  limitations 
which  cramp  her  life  and  none  too  patient 
with  her  gentle,  weak  husband.  Of  course, 
she  meets  the  inevitable  man  who  is  too 
strong  for  her.  Lie  is  the  typical  man  of 
the  plains, — not  the  plains  of  fiction,  but 
the  plains  of  fact, — a  big,  handsome,  shal¬ 
low,  good-natured  creature  with  plenty  of 
physical  courage  and  a  good  deal  of  reck¬ 
lessness  as  to  consequence.  The  attraction 
between  the  two  grows  stronger  as  the 
story  develops,  and  at  last,  when  winter 
isolates  the  Moccasin  Ranch  and  brings 
real  suffering,  the  woman  can  bear  it  no 
longer  and  goes  away  with  her  lover,  leav¬ 
ing  her  husband  without  a  thought  as  to 
what  his  life  must  be  afterward.  The  two 
seek  refuge  from  a  blizzard  with  the  man 
who  has  been  a  good  friend  to  both  of 
them.  He  disapproves  the  course  they 
have  taken  so  thoroughly  that  he  is  almost 
at  the  point  of  turning  them  out,  but 
gradually  the  realization  comes  to  him 
that  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  biggest 
issues  of  life  and  that,  according  to  the 
law  which  is  above  all  human  laws,  it  is 
decreed  that  this  woman  must  follow  the 
promptings  of  her  own  nature,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  child  that  is  to  come.  So 
he  tells  them  to  go  in  peace,  free  of 
hindrance  or  blame  from  him. 
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“The  Moccasin  Ranch”  is  not  a  long 
story,  and  it  is  very  simply  told,  but  it  is 
vital  from  beginning  to  end  because  of 
the  unflinching  courage  with  which  it  faces 
life  and  truth.  (“The  Moccasin  Ranch.” 
By  Hamlin  Garland.  Illustrated.  137 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  and  London.) 

A  series  of  eight  books  designed  to  give 
the  outline  of  eight  years  training  in 
drawing,  design  and  construction,  have 
been  issued  under  the  title  of  “The  Manual 
Arts  for  Elementary  Schools.”  These 
books  begin  with  very  simple  subjects 
drawn  in  outline  or  sketched  in  wash  or 
charcoal,  and  the  work  in  each  volume 
grows  a  little  more  complicated  until  the 
later  years  include  fairly  elaborate  draw¬ 
ings  and  designs,  the  elements  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  color  and  simple  problems  in  con¬ 
struction.  The  books  are  planned  to  help 
in  the  work  of  unifying  drawing  and 
manual  training,  with  the  hope  of  making 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  manual  training  more  artistic. 
The  series  as  a  whole  is  marked  by  a  most 
commendable  simplicity  of  subject  and 
directness  of  treatment.  The  color  plates 
are  especially  simple  and  good  in  their 
combinations  of  two  or  three  harmonious 
tones,  and  should  have  an  excellent  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  formation  of  the 
student’s  taste  as  well  as  his  perception  of 
color  values. 

The  books  intended  for  school  use  con¬ 
tain  only  the  drawings  and  sketches  which 
are  to  be  followed  by  the  pupils,  but 
accompanying  the  set  is  a  tiny  “Teacher’s 
Manual”  which  may  be  slipped  into  the 
pocket  or  handbag  of  the  instructor,  and 
which  contains  all  necessary  directions  for 
the  use  of  the  books.  These  directions 
are  in  very  condensed  form,  but  are  quite 
comprehensive  enough  to  be  great  aid  to 
the  teacher.  The  manual  includes  a  well- 
selected  list  of  reference  books  on  draw¬ 
ing  and  design.  (“The  Manual  Arts  for 
Elementary  Schools.”  By  C.  S.  &  A.  G. 
Hammock.  8  volumes  and  Teacher’s 
Manual.  Price  of  first  three  volumes, 


$1.50;  of  the  remaining  five,  $2.25.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

NOTHER  of  the  “Handbooks  of 
Practical  Gardening,”  issued  by  the 
John  Lane  Company,  is  “The  Book  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,”  by  D.  B.  Crane,  who  already 
has  written  delightfully  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  pansies  and  violets.  This  latest 
book  is  exactly  what  its  name  indicates, 
and  gives  every  kind  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  history,  character,  varieties, 
cultivation  and  growth  of  the  sweet  pea, 
even  to  the  inclusion  of  a  complete  list  of 
books  and  periodicals  upon  this  charming 
flower.  It  is  a  work  that  the  amateur 
gardener  with  an  enthusiasm  for  sweet 
peas  could  hardly  do  without,  and  one 
effect  of  its  free  circulation  among  horti¬ 
culturists  would  be  to  arouse  general 
ambition  to  grow  prize  blossoms  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  scientific  methods, — which 
are  all  set  forth  in  this  small  but  most  use¬ 
ful  volume.  (“The  Book  of  the  Sweet 
Pea.”  By  D.  B.  Crane,  F.  R.  H.  S.  131 
pages.  Illustrated  with  reproductions 
from  photographs.  Price  $1.00  net. 
Postage  8  cents.  Published  by  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.) 

SCHOOL  teachers  and  students  who  are 
interested  in  making  gardening  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
inspiration  as  well  as  information  in  “The 
School  Garden  Book,”  written  by  Clarence 
M.  Weed  of  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Philip  Emerson  of  the 
Cobbet  Grammar  School  in  Lynn.  The 
authors  have  evidently  developed  their 
theory  of  school  gardens  from  extensive 
practical  experience,  and  the  book  is  meant 
to  encourage  the  starting  of  more  gardens 
by  children  at  school  and  at  home.  It  is 
written  clearly  and  simply,  so  that  any 
bright  boy  or  girl  could  understand  it  and 
apply  its  instructions,  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  many  a  new  garden  will  be 
started  and  many  an  old  one  will  be  im¬ 
proved  as  a  result  of  its  teachings.  (“The 
School  Garden  Book.”  By  Clarence  M. 
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Weed  and  Philip  Emerson.  Illustrated. 
314  pages  with  index  and  bibliography. 
Price  $1.25.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

A  little  volume  of  poetry  that  has  the 
true  ring  is  “Songs  of  a  Cripple,”  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Johnson.  Not  only  is  it  good 
verse,  but  being  the  work  of  one  who  is 
himself  a  cripple  and  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  learning  to  draw  from  the  depths  of 
pain  the  serenity  and  content  of  a  deep 
understanding  of  life,  it  has  an  emotional 
appeal  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  is  entitled  “Little 
Boy  Verses,”  and  the  poems  speak  simply 
and  in  childish  language  of  the  incidents 
and  experiences  of  daily  life  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  child  who  was  surrounded 
with  much  love  and  care  because  he  was 
not  like  other  children.  The  pathos  in 
these  little  verses  is  like  the  pathos  of  such 
a  child,  largely  unconscious,  because  he 
knows  no  other  kind  of  life.  While  the 
form  is  reminiscent  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley’s  “Songs  of  Children,”  the  emo¬ 
tional  quality  is  more  convincing  because 
of  this  very  simplicity  and  serenity.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
verse  embodying  the  quiet  philosophy 
which  the  man,  still  a  cripple,  had  man¬ 
aged  to  wrench  out  of  life  as  he  had  found 
it.  (“Songs  of  a  Cripple.”  By  Maurice 
Johnson.  Illustrated.  103  pages.  Limited 
edition  bound  in  decorative  cover  and 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  $1.50  net. 
Half  leather,  $2.00.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Grafton  Press,  New  York.) 

ONCE  in  a  while  it  is  very  wholesome 
for  this  big  and  thriving  nation  of 
ours  to  be  told  a  few  plain  truths  about 
itself.  Especially  it  is  wholesome  for  the 
women  of  the  nation,  and  most  of  all  for 
that  marvel  of  calm  self-complacency, — 
the  American  girl.  In  a  modest  little  vol¬ 
ume,  entitled  “Why  American  Marriages 
Fail,”  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Rogers  has  given  us 
about  the  shrewdest  estimate  of  our  own 
individual  and  social  characteristics  that 
we  remember  to  have  seen.  Foreigners, 


looking  at  us  from  the  viewpoint  of  other 
nationalities,  have  endeavored  more  or  less 
successfully  to  analyze  our  national  pecu¬ 
liarities,  but  for  the  most  part  such  anal¬ 
yses  have  borne  the  earmarks  of  prejudice 
rather  than  insight  and  judgment. 

But  this  book  was  written  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  who  knows  her  own  people 
through  and  through,  and  who  moreover 
has  gained  her  own  perspective  during 
long  years  of  life  abroad.  She  tells  us 
trenchantly,  good-naturedly  and,  alas,  most 
truthfully,  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  American  marriages  fail,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  the  responsibility  for  such  failure 
pretty  evenly  between  our  girls,  absorbed 
in  themselves ;  our  men,  absorbed  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  our  mothers,  too  often  foolishly 
absorbed  in  society  or  in  pampering  their 
children.  Also,  she  reminds  us,  in  terms 
that  are  not  the  less  forcible  because 
they  are  so  amusing,  of  some  of  the  things 
we  Americans  put  up  with,  and  a  few  of 
the  fallacies  in  our  ideas  of  training  the 
young  that  help  to  make  our  educational 
system  such  a  fit  subject  for  constant 
tinkering.  This  book  is  emphatically  one 
to  be  read,  for  such  common  sense  is  not 
found  every  day.  (“Why  American  Mar¬ 
riages  Fail.”  By  Anna  A.  Rogers.  214 
pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Published  by  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York.) 

ANYONE  who  delights  in  reading  the 
reminiscences  of  a  day  gone  by  can 
but  be  charmed  with  “My  Day:  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  Long  Life,”  by  Mrs.  Roger 
A.  Pryor.  The  Southern  life  of  that 
period,  with  which  we  associate  the  ro¬ 
mance  and  chivalry  of  America,  is  al¬ 
ways  fascinating  reading,  and  in  this  book 
the  happenings  and  events  are  fold  in  an 
unusually  pleasant  and  graceful  manner. 
The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographs 
of  the  famous  beauties  and  political  and 
social  characters.  (“My  Day:  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  Long  Life.”  By  Mrs.  Roger 
A.  Pryor.  Illustrated.  554  pages.  Price, 
$2.25.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 
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Art,  Modern  British,  as  Seen  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  at  the  Grafton  Galleries : 
Notable  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  and  the  Grafton  Galleries  during  the 
summer  of  1909;  the  exhibition  at  the 
Academy  thoroughly  conventional ;  a  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  at 
the  Grafton  Galleries  were  evidences  of 
an  awakening  art  spirit;  work  of  men 
who  are  vigorous  and  sincere  and  who 
honestly  reveal  what  they  see,  think  and 
feel ;  some  of  the  notable  pictures  shown, 
12. 

Art,  Modern  Japanese,  The  Influence  of  the 
West  on — By  Yone  Noguchi :  Work  of 
the  modern  Japanese  School  discussed ; 
pictures  seen  at  the  Annual  Government 
Exhibition  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
494- 

Art  of  Wilson  Eyre,  The  Rational,  an 
Architect  Who  Designs  Houses  to  Meet 
the  Needs  and  Express  the  Qualities  of 
Today — By  Frederick  Wallick:  Individ¬ 
uality  of  Mr.  Eyre’s  work;  his  thorough¬ 
ness  in  constructive  work;  his  method  of 
design ;  harmony  maintained  between  a 
building  and  its  surroundings;  houses  of 
especial  charm  recently  built  by  Mr. 
Eyre,  537. 

Beloved,  A  Woman’s :  A  Psalm — By  Mar¬ 
guerite  Ogden  Bigelow,  493. 

Blankets,  Baskets  and  Bowls,  Indian :  The 
Product  of  the  Original  Craftworkers  of 
This  Continent :  Work  of  the  Indian  an 
absolute  expression  of  individuality ;  his 
craftsmanship  always  an  expression  of 
religious  symbolism  or  some  natural  force 
or  phenomenon,  588. 

Book  Reviews :  “Roads  of  Destiny,”  by  O. 
Henry;  “Red  Horse  Hill,”  by  Sidney  Mc¬ 
Call:  “Are  the  Dead  Alive?”  by  Freemont 
Rider;  “England  and  the  English,”  by 
Price  Collier;  "Alaska,”  by  Ella  Higgin- 
son ;  “Vital  American  Problems,”  by 
Harry  Earle  Montgomery;  “Glass  Manu¬ 
facture,”  by  Walter  Rosenhain,  no. 

“One  Hundred  Country  Houses,”  by  Ay- 
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mar  Embury  II ;  “The  Story  of  New 
Netherland,  The  Dutch  in  America,”  by 
William  Elliott  Griffis;  “The  Danger 
Mark,”  by  Robert  W.  Chambers ;  “The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Children,”  by  L. 
Emmett  Holt ;  “Open  Country,”  by  Mau¬ 
rice  Hewlett ;  “The  Melting  Pot,”  by 
Israel  Zangwill ;  “Sketching  Grounds,”  by 
Grace  Holme;  “Mental  Hygiene;  A  Talk 
on  Relaxation ;  The  Point  of  View,”  by 
Alice  Katherine  Fallows ;  “Decorative 
Glass  Processes,”  by  Arthur  Louis  Du- 
thie;  “Martin  Eden,”  by  Jack  London; 
“Illuminated  Manuscript,”  by  John  W. 
Bradley;  “The  Architectural  Directory 
and  Specification  Index,”  229. 

“The  English  House:  How  to  Judge  the 
Periods  and  Styles,”  by  W.  Shaw  Spar¬ 
row  ;  “Some  Friends  of  Mine,”  by  E.  V. 
Lucas;  “The  Wayfarer  in  New  York”; 
“The  Christmas  Book”;  “Romantic  Ger¬ 
many,”  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler; 
“Sanitation,  Water  Supply  and  Sewage 
Disposal  of  Country  Houses,”  by  Wm. 
Paul  Gerhard;  “Felicita,”  by  Christopher 
Hare;  “My  Quest  of  the  Arabian  Horse,” 
by  Homer  Davenport ;  “The  Great  Di¬ 
vide,”  by  William  Vaughn  Moody,  350. 
“Scottish  Painting:  Past  and  Present,”  by 
James  L.  Caw ;  “Fraternity,”  by  John 
Galsworthy;  “A  Wanderer  in  Paris,”  by 

E.  V.  Lucas ;  “The  Hungry  Heart,”  by 
David  Graham  Phillips;  “French  Pastel- 
lists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  Their 
Lives,  Their  Times,  Their  Art  and  Their 
Significance,”  by  Haldane  Macfall ;  “A 
Certain  Rich  Man,”  by  William  Allen 
White;  “Pocket  Series  of  American  and 
English  Classics”;  “The  House  of  the 
Heart  and  Other  Plays  for  Children,”  by 
Constance  D’Arcy  Mackay;  “The  Spell  of 
Italy,”  by  Caroline  Atwater  Mason ;  “The 
Great  English  Portrait  Painters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century :  Reynolds,  Gains¬ 
borough  and  Romney,”  edited  by  T.  Le¬ 
man  Hare ;  “Artists  Past  and  Present,” 
by  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary;  “The  Haven.” 
by  Eden  Phillpotts :  “Candles  in  the 
Wind,”  by  Maud  Diver:  “Stradella,”  by 

F.  Marion  Crawford;  “Travels  with  a 
Donkey”  and  “An  Inland  Voyage,”  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson ;  “The  House  on 
the  North  Shore,”  by  Marion  Foster 
Washburne ;  “The  Song  of  Sixpence  Pic¬ 
ture  Book.”  by  Walter  Crane ;  “Precious 
Stones,”  by  W.  Goodchild ;  “Dutch  Bulbs 
and  Gardens,”  by  Una  Silberrad  and  So¬ 


phie  Lyall ;  “Beyond  the  Skyline,”  by 
Robert  Aitken ;  “An  Adventure  in  Exile,” 
by  Richard  Duffy;  “Walks  in  Paris,”  by 
Georges  Cain ;  “Lady  Hollyhock  and  Her 
Friends,”  by  Marguerite  Coulson  Walk¬ 
er;  “A  Gentle  Knight  of  Old  Branden¬ 
burg,”  by  Charles  Major;  “The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  of  Art,”  by  A.  E.  and  Sir 
Martin  Conway;  “The  Arts  of  Japan,”  by 
Edward  Dillon,  473. 

“The  Ethics  of  Progress  or  the  Theory 
and  the  Practice  by  which  Civilization 
Proceeds,”  by  Charles  F.  Dole;  “The 
Water  Babies,”  by  Charles  Kingsley; 
“Town  Planning  in  Practice:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Art  of  Designing  Cities 
and  Suburbs,”  by  Raymond  Unwin ; 
“Woodwork,”  by  J.  T.  Bailey  and  S. 
Pollit ;  “Problems  in  Wood-Turning,”  by 
Fred  T.  Crawshaw;  “The  Children’s 
Book  of  Gardening,”  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sidgwick  and  Mrs.  Paynter;  “Concrete 
Houses  and  Cottages,”  “Concrete  in  Gar¬ 
ages,”  “Concrete  in  Railroad  Construc¬ 
tion,”  “Concrete  in  Highway  Construc¬ 
tion,”  “Concrete  in  Pottery  and  Garden 
Furniture,”  by  Ralph  C.  Davison; 
“Spon’s  Workshop  Receipts”;  “Modern 
Lettering.  Artistic  and  Practical,”  by 
William  Heyny;  “Delftware,  Dutch  and 
English,”  by  N.  Hudson  Moore ;  “Houses 
for  Town  and  Country,”  by  William  Her¬ 
bert ;  “Two-Family  and  Twin  Houses”; 
“A  Handbook  of  General  Instruction  for 
Mechanics,  Containing  Useful  Rules  and 
Memoranda  for  Practical  Men.”  by 
Franklin  E.  Smith ;  “Old  Chinese  Porce¬ 
lain,”  “Old  Bow  China,”  “Royal  Sevres 
China,”  all  by  Egan  Mew ;  “Masterpieces 
of  Handicraft  Series,”  edited  by  T.  Le¬ 
man  Hare:  “Clay  Work,”  by  Katherine 
Morris  Lester ;  “Games  for  the  Play¬ 
ground.  Home.  School  and  Gymnasium, 
by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  599. 

“Manhattan,”  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne; 
“Siena :  The  Story  of  a  Mediaeval  Com¬ 
mune.”  by  Ferdinand  Schevill ;  “Cities  of 
Italy,”  by  Arthur  Symons ;  “Practical 
Farm  Drainage,”  by  Charles  Gleason  El¬ 
liott:  “The  Garden  in  the  Wilderness.”  by 
“A  Hermit”;  “Seven  English  Cities,”  by 
William  Dean  Howells ;  “The  Ball  and 
the  Cross,”  by  Gilbert  K  Chesterton ; 
“The  Moccasin  Ranch,”  by  Hamlin  Gar¬ 
land  ;  “The  Manual  Arts  for  Elementary 
Schools,”  by  C.  S.  and  A.  G.  Hammock  ~ 
“The  Book  of  the  Sweet  Pea,”  by  D.  B. 
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Crane;  “The  School  Garden  Book,”  by 
Clarence  M.  Weed  and  Philip  Emerson ; 
“Songs  of  a  Cripple,”  by  Maurice  John¬ 
son;  “Why  American  Marriages  Fail,”  by 
Anna  A.  Rogers ;  “My  Day :  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  Long  Life,”  by  Mrs.  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  718. 

Bowls,  Some  Pottery,  with  Incised  Decora¬ 
tion,  the  Work  of  Students  in  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  School :  The  work  of  children  and 
young  students  at  the  School  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  in 
Philadelphia;  how  creative  work  is  en¬ 
couraged;  some  interesting  designs,  706. 

Building  for  Health :  Sensible  and  Hygienic 
House  Plans  Are  One  Significant  Result 
of  the  Present  Campaign  against  Disease 
— By  The  Editor:  How  improved  housing 
and  sanitation  have  been  accomplished; 
The  Shively  Tenements,  gift  of  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr. ;  work  of  Dr.  Henry  L. 
Shively  and  Mr.  Henry  Atterbury  Smith, 
552. 

Bungalow,  A  Mountain,  Whose  Appearance 
of  Crude  Construction  Is  the  Result  of 
Skilful  Design :  A  bungalow  by  Greene  & 
Greene  built  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Madres ;  its  roughness  the  chief  charm  of 
its  interior  finishing  and  furnishings,  329. 

Bungalows,  Summer,  in  Delaware,  De¬ 
signed  to  Afford  Comfort  in  Little  Space : 
Some  week-end  cottages  in  Delaware  de¬ 
signed  by  the  owners ;  how  these  bunga¬ 
lows  have  been  made  to  fit  the  needs 
of  their  occupants ;  their  artistic  value, 
198. 

Cabinetmaking  and  Metal  Work,  Practical, 
Lessons  in :  Designs  and  instructions  for 
building  a  telephone  table,  square  table 
and  library  table ;  directions  for  making 
copper  umbrella  stand,  vase  and  two  jar¬ 
dinieres,  99. 

How  to  make  a  smoking  set  of  copper; 
three  bookcases ;  a  metal  bookrack,  216. 
Designs  for  making  a  side  chair,  arm¬ 
chair,  reclining  chair  and  three  Crafts¬ 
man  lamps,  334. 

Designs  and  instructions  for  making 
large  Craftsman  dining  table ;  Craftsman 
hall  seat;  hood  for  Craftsman  fireplace; 
Craftsman  hall  mirror ;  Craftsman  and¬ 
irons  ;  fireplace  fittings,  452. 

The  Craftsman  designs :  Why  We  Do 
Not  Put  Out  New  Things  Merely  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety:  The  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Craftsman  furnishings ;  designs 


for  making  Craftsman  library  table,  piano 
bench,  jardiniere  stand,  candle  sconces 
and  candlestick,  698. 

Camera,  The  Educational  Value  of  the : 
How  It  Develops  the  Power  of  Receiv¬ 
ing  and  Classifying  Impressions :  Educa¬ 
tional  power  of  the  camera ;  its  value  in 
scientific  and  humanitarian  work;  its 
value  in  training  the  perceptive  powers, 

647. 

Canterbury  Cathedral :  A  History  in  Stone 
of  Gothic  Architecture  and  of  the  Life 
from  which  It  Sprang — By  M.  Irwin  Mac¬ 
Donald  :  History  and  traditions  of  Can¬ 
terbury;  the  cathedral  described;  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  and  rebuilding  ;  its  dominating 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  community; 
life  of  today  in  Canterbury,  367. 

Carpenter,  Edward,  A  Visit  with— By  M. 
Irwin  MacDonald :  Carpenter’s  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life  revealed  in  his  books  and  per¬ 
sonal  utterances ;  his  personal  appearance 
and  simple  home  life ;  his  views  on  Amer¬ 
ica  and  her  people,  115. 

Cathedrals,  The  City  of  the  Three;  Secret 
of  the  Old-World  Charm  of  Rouen — By 
Alvan  F.  Sanborn:  Cathedrals  of  Notre 
Dame,  Saint-Ouen,  Saint  Maclou ;  the 
picturesque  houses  of  Rouen ;  civic  build¬ 
ings,  528. 

City  and  Town  Planning  Suggesting  Beauty 
Based  on  Business  Conditions — By  Ar¬ 
nold  W.  Brunner :  City  improvement  ab¬ 
solutely  practical  and  profitable;  city  im¬ 
provement  in  Cleveland,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Rochester,  Grand  Rapids  and 
Denver;  the  purpose  of  the  city  plan  to 
better  the  lives  of  the  citizens ;  how  city 
improvement  has  been  and  may  be 
achieved,  657. 

City,  The  Beautiful — By  William  L.  Price : 
The  Golden  Age  and  the  City  Beautiful 
the  dreams  of  mankind ;  there  must  first 
be  a  People  Beautiful ;  work  must  become 
a  joy;  plenty  must  destroy  fear  and 
brotherliness  take  the  place  of  greed  be¬ 
fore  the  gates  of  the  City  Beautiful  may 
swing  open,  53. 

Civic  Improvement,  The  Interest  in — By 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson:  Causes  for 
the  universal  interest  in  civic  improve¬ 
ment  ;  true  civic  improvement  created  by 
great  motives  of  the  nation ;  the  outlook, 
425- 

Cloister  on  the  Rhine,  A :  Its  Beauty  and 
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Romance — By  Hugo  Erichsen :  Benedic¬ 
tine  cloister  of  St.  George  at  Stein;  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  buildings  and  their  pur¬ 
pose;  artistic  beauty  of  construction  and 
decoration ;  their  history,  504. 

Coleman,  Glenn  O.,  Undercurrents  of  New 
York  Life  Sympathetically  Depicted  in 
the  Drawings  of:  The  eternal  novelty  of 
life  lies  in  the  infinity  of  points  of  view ; 
every  artist  shows  us  life  as  it  appears  to 
him;  unusual  glimpses  of  life  in  New 
York  streets;  Coleman’s  drawings  evince 
subtle  satire  rather  than  caricature ;  their 
historical  value,  142. 

Color:  A  Story — By  Marie  Louise  Goet- 
chius,  26. 

Concrete,  Experiments  in  Coloring — By 
Charles  E.  Pellew :  Methods  of  coloring ; 
materials ;  prices,  331. 

Cost  of  Living :  The  American  Boast :  How 
It  Has  Helped  to  Increase  the — By  The 
Editor:  The  warfare  against  the  increased 
cost  of  living;  warning  sounded  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill;  the  Government  and  the 
Trusts;  decline  in  agriculture  and  conse¬ 
quences;  our  dependence  upon  the  mid¬ 
dleman  ;  modern  methods  of  food  preser¬ 
vation  and  distribution ;  too  few  pro¬ 
ducers,  too  many  purveyors ;  the  situation 
and  its  remedy  discussed,  629. 

Cottage,  Building  a  Summer,  201. 

Cottage  in  Kent,  A  Four-Hutidred-Year- 
Old,  Where  Ellen  Terry  Lives  in  the 
Summertime:  Miss  Terry’s  Kentish  cot¬ 
tage  described;  the  charm  of  the  interior; 
curious  carvings  on  the  posts  of  the 
porch;  a  lesson  in  home  construction  to 
be  found  in  this  fine,  simple,  durable  old 
building,  58. 

Crane,  Walter,  An  Afternoon  with :  His 
Views  on  the  Artistic,  Social  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Conditions  Prevailing  in  England 
Today — By  M.  Irwin  MacDonald:  The 
home  of  Mr.  Crane  a  silent  witness  to  a 
lifetime  of  experiments  and  achieve¬ 
ments;  home  life;  views  on  Socialism, 
the  New  Art,  the  handicrafts,  33. 

Education,  True  (From  "England’s  Ideal” 
— Edward  Carpenter)  73. 

Elektra  in  Dresden :  Richard  Strauss’s 
Latest  Opera — By  Katharine  M.  Roof : 
Elektra  a  barbaric  tonal  picture ;  the 
score  reveals  effects  bizarre  and  unimag¬ 
inable  ;  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plot ;  Frau 
Krull’s  Elektra  in  Dresden,  281. 


Exhibition  of  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen  Shows  a  Marked  Advance  in 
Some  Forms  of  Craftsmanship :  Exhibi¬ 
tion  confined  to  the  work  of  American 
craftworkers  ;  silverwork,  jewelry,  leather 
and  pottery  of  especial  interest ;  a  word 
as  to  prices,  586. 

Eyre,  Wilson.  See  Art  of  Wilson  Eyre,  p. 
537-  _ 

Floors,  Hardwood,  How  to  Protect,  697. 

Forests,  American,  The  Destruction  of: 
Our  Loss  and  Our  Compensation:  The 
forest  a  basis  of  our  material  wealth; 
lessons  learned  from  the  destruction  of 
our  forests;  conservation  and  reforesta¬ 
tion  ;  growing  appreciation  of  the  right 
uses  of  wood  in  building  American 
homes,  150. 

Garden  City  Movement,  which  Promises  to 
Reorganize  Social  Conditions  All  Over 
the  World,  Rapid  Growth  of  the :  How 
great  cities  are  abolishing  slums  and  af¬ 
fording  healthier  conditions  of  life;  the 
Garden  City  movement  abroad ;  Hamp¬ 
stead  Garden  Suburb,  near  London ;  ar¬ 
chitectural  beauty  of  cottages  and  more 
pretentious  dwellings  planned  by  Parker 
and  Unwin ;  prospect  of  the  Garden  City 
movement  in  America,  296. 

Garden  of  the  Many  Little  Paths,  The — 
By  the  author  of  "The  Garden  in  the 
Wilderness,”  619. 

Gardens  in  the  Air  Where  the  Children 
Flourish  with  the  Flowers :  A  place  to 
play  the  great  need  of  the  children ;  how 
New  York  roofs  have  been  utilized;  the 
Phipps  tenements ;  roof  garden  of  the 
Jacob  Riis  house,  253. 

Greatness:  A  Poem — By  Arthur  Wallace 
Peach,  618. 

Hayes-Barton,  At:  The  Birthplace  of 
Raleigh — By  Edna  Bourne  Holman :  The 
home  of  Raleigh ;  its  picturesque  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  his  career  briefly  sketched, 
417- 

Honiton  and  the  Revival  of  Lacemaking  in 
Devon — By  Katharine  Lord  :  Revival  of 
lacemaking  in  Devon  by  Mrs.  Fowler ; 
philanthropy  among  the  laceworkers ; 
methods  employed  in  lacemaking  by  the 
cottagers.  444- 

House.  A  Town,  with  Opportunity  for 
Outdoor  Living — By  Una  Nixson  Hop¬ 
kins:  House  in  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  de- 
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signed  by  Myron  Hunt  and  Elmer  Grey; 
the  house  described,  688. 

House  on  the  Hudson,  An  Historic:  The 
Silent  Witness  of  the  Growth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Freedom — By  Natalie  Curtis:  House 
of  Gomez  the  Jew,  later  in  possession  of 
Wolfert  Acker ;  its  historical  significance, 
restoration,  3. 

House  Showing  the  Value  of  Cooperation 
between  the  Owner  and  the  Workmen: 
A  Long  Island  cottage  which  fulfils  the 
lifelong  dreams  of  its  owner ;  the  house 
and  the  manner  of  its  building  described, 
80. 

House,  The  Minister’s :  An  Example  of 
what  May  Be  Done  with  Two  Thousand 
Dollars  when  Supplemented  by  Taste  and 
Ingenuity — By  Una  Nixson  Hopkins :  An 
eight-room  house  built  for  less  than 
$2,000;  how  the  house  was  built;  materi¬ 
als,  construction,  arrangement,  695. 

Houses,  California,  Two  Typical ;  Showing 
Vigor  and  Originality  in  Plan  and  Con¬ 
struction — By  Helen  Lukens  Gaut : 

House  of  E.  N.  Wright  designed  by 
Timothy  Walsh;  home  of  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Masac  designed  by  G.  Lawrence  Stimson, 
456. 

Houses,  Country,  Designed  by  Aymar  Em¬ 
bury,  which  Express  the  Modern  Ameri¬ 
can  Spirit  in  Home  Architecture :  Ethical 
correctness  characteristic  of  Aymar  Em¬ 
bury’s  work;  homes  of  Ralph  Peters,  J. 
C.  Bull,  Henry  S.  Orr,  Douglas  Z.  Doty, 
all  noticeable  for  beauty  of  design,  164. 

Houses,  Craftsman,  for  the  Homebuilders’ 
Club:  Country  Houses  for  All-Year  Use: 
A  Two-Story  Bungalow  and  a  Little 
House  with  Big  Comforts — A  two-story 
bungalow  built  in  Maplewood,  N.  J. ;  a 
house  adapted  to  hillside  construction;  a 
second  house  twenty-eight  and  a  half  by 
twenty-six  feet  which  contains  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  small 
family  in  the  country  or  a  suburban 
town,  74. 

A  Well-Constructed  Wood  Cottage:  A 
Roomy  Cement  House :  A  cottage  covered 
with  rived  shingles ;  color  treatment ;  con¬ 
veniences  ;  features  of  the  cement  house ; 
treatment  of  the  interior  woodwork,  the 
various  rooms  and  their  comfort,  191. 
Inexpensive  Cement  Construction  for 
Summertime  and  Week-End  Cottages 
that  the  Owner  May  Erect  for  Himself : 


Plans  and  detailed  drawings  for  a  bunga¬ 
low  which  may  be  put  up  by  amateur 
workmen;  a  two-story  bungalow  of  sim¬ 
ple  design ;  mill  bills  and  suggestions  for 
building,  315. 

A  Craftsman  House  that  Shows  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  a  New  Idea:  What  The 
Craftsman  has  gained  by  actually  build¬ 
ing  homes  of  its  own  design ;  description 
of  a  country  house  of  Craftsman  design, 
430. 

Two  Craftsman  Houses  so  Arranged 
that  the  Cost  of  Construction  Will  Be 
Moderate :  House  of  concrete  or  plaster ; 
cottage  of  cement  and  shingles ;  details  of 
construction  and  design,  567. 

The  Cost  of  the  Craftsman  House :  Why 
These  Designs  Do  Not  Lend  Themselves 
to  what  Is  Called  “Cheap  Building”: 
Thoroughness  of  construction,  good  ma¬ 
terials,  the  impress  of  individuality  are 
characteristics  of  a  Craftsman  house;  re¬ 
quests  for  moderate-priced  homes; ’two 
Craftsman  houses  planned  in  answer  to 
these  requests;  houses  described:  a  ce¬ 
ment  house  and  a  shingle  cottage,  680. 

How  Apple  Culture  Is  Becoming  a  Big  In¬ 
dustry— By  E.  J.  Hollister:  How  the 
Western  apple  has  been  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  business  methods  of  Western 
farmers  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
East ;  the  lesson  of  apple  culture,  668. 

How  Beauty  and  Labor  Are  Interwoven  in 
the  Daily  Life  of  Japan — By  M.  L.  Wake- 
man  Curtis:  Toil  an  ugly  thing  in  West¬ 
ern  civilization ;  the  humblest  Japanese 
a  lover  of  beauty ;  daily  toil  not  shut  away 
from  daily  joy;  how  Japanese  craftsmen 
work  ;  traditions,  inheritances  ;  their  sim¬ 
ple  pleasure  and  sound  taste  in  carrying 
on  their  varied  crafts,  517. 

How  It  Is  Possible  to  Build  a  House  You 
Want  at  a  Price  You  Can  Afford,  705. 

How  Pergolas  Add  to  the  Appreciation  and 
Enjoyment  of  Outdoor  Life;  A  gradual 
adjustment  of  our  homes  to  outdoor  life; 
the  pergola  in  wood,  stone  and  stucco; 
how  beauty  and  grace  may  be  embodied 
in  the  pergola ;  what  vines  may  be  chosen 
to  climb  over  it  and  why,  202. 

Hudson-Fulton  Memorial  Art  Exhibit  in 
New  York,  The — By  Natalie  Curtis:  A 
loan  exhibit  commemorating  Henry  Hud¬ 
son  and  Robert  Fulton  and  his  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  a  collection  of  Dutch  paintings 
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never  equalled  in  America ;  art  of  the 
American  colonies ;  interesting  silverwork 
and  furniture  of  the  Colonial  period;  the 
exhibition  reviewed,  124. 

Illustrators,  Foremost  American :  Vital 
Significance  of  Their  Work:  Good  illus¬ 
trating  must  have  truth  to  tell  and  sin¬ 
cerity  in  telling  it;  people  represented  by 
Glackens  and  Sloan ;  artists  who  translate 
life  into  art ;  works  of  William  J.  Glack¬ 
ens,  John  Sloan,  Everett  Shinn,  George 
Bellows,  Jerome  Myers,  G.  Wright,  May 
Wilson  Preston,  Charles  Livingston  Bull, 
Henry  Raleigh,  Boardman  Robinson,  266. 

Is  It  So,  Oh  Christ  in  Heaven?  A  Poem, 
238. 

Japan,  Daily  Life  of.  See  How  Beauty  and 
Labor  Are  Interwoven  in  the  Life  of 
Japan,  p.  517. 

Jewelry  and  Engraved  Medals,  Interesting 
Modern  French  Work  in:  Jewelry  seen 
at  the  exhibition  at  the  Galliera  Museum 
in  Paris;  work  of  medalists  at  the  last 
Paris  Salon,  90. 

Lace,  Filet,  *A  Lesson  in  Making — By  Kath¬ 
arine  Lord:  The  decorative  possibilities 
of  Filet  lace;  early  methods  of  lacemak¬ 
ing  ;  how  to  make  Filet  lace,  208. 

Lacemakers  of  Aspley  Guise — By  Katharine 
Bunner:  Lacemaking  in  Bedfordshire  the 
work  of  the  older  women  only;  a  visit  to 
three  of  the  most  skilled  workers ;  how 
they  were  taught  to  make  Bedfordshire 
point  and  the  valuers  they  put  upon  it,  87. 

Life:  A  Poem — By  C.  M.  Garrett,  176. 

Life,  The  Sane — By  Marguerite  Ogden 
Bigelow,  646. 

Lighting,  The  Best,  for  Country  Houses : 
Some  Facts  about  Acetylene  Gas,  458. 

Living,  The  Work  of:  A  Story — By  Marie 
Louise  Goetchius,  258. 

Manet  and  Modern  American  Art — By 
Walter  Pach:  Manet,  the  father  of  mod¬ 
em  painting;  American  artists  who  are 
portraying  types  of  today;  Manet’s  art 
many-sided;  his  early  life;  studies;  char¬ 
acter  of  his  work;  “the  chiefest  modern 
expounder  of  the  truth,  ’  483. 

Marie:  A  Poem:  By  Elsa  Barker,  429. 

Metal  Work,  Lessons  in.  See  Cabinetmak¬ 
ing  and  Metal  Work,  pp.  99,  216,  334,  452. 

Mother,  Poor — By  Gertrude  Russell  Lewis, 
492. 


Music  of  Finland,  The  National  Quality  of 
the — By  Maria  O.  Mieler:  The  “Kale- 
vala,”  the  epic  of  Finland;  Jean  Sibelius 
the  most  prominent  Finnish  composer; 
original  power  and  beauty  shown  in  the 
new  Finnish  music;  the  later  composers, 
their  inspiration  and  work,  173. 

Nasturtiums:  A  Poem — By  Marjorie  Suth¬ 
erland,  65. 

National  Society  of  Craftsmen.  See  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  National  Society  of  Craftsmen, 
p.  586. 

Needlecraft,  A  Revival  of:  Some  Fresh 
Suggestions  for  Ornamenting  Bedroom 
Draperies — By  Kathrine  Sanger  Brinley: 
A  lesson  in  simple  and  effective  embroid¬ 
ery,  94. 

Night,  A  Stormy:  A  Poem — By  Aileen 
Cleveland  Higgins,  516. 

Notes :  Foreign  prints  exhibited  by  Robert 
Henri  at  the  opening  of  his  school;  Edu¬ 
cational  opera  in  New  York,  106. 
Exhibition  at  the  National  Arts  Club  in 
the  interest  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Cele¬ 
bration  ;  Exhibition  in  craftwork  by  the 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen;  Monday 
afternoon  lectures  on  “The  Technique  of 
Art”  before  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of 
Columbia  University;  Prof.  Pellew’s 
courses  at  Columbia  University  on  handi¬ 
craft  dyeing;  Photographs  by  Mrs.  Orrin 
Sheldon  Parsons  of  some  recently  en¬ 
acted  pageants,  226. 

The  new  art  museum  and  the  new  opera 
house  in  Boston ;  Opening  of  the  New 
Theatre  in  New  York;  Exhibitions  of  the 
Work  of  the  Old  Masters  at  the  Knoedler 
Galleries;  Pictures  by  Claude  Monet  at 
the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries ;  Collections  at 
the  Macbeth  Galleries;  Pictures  loaned 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art;  Portraits  by  August  Fran- 
zen  at  the  Folsom  Galleries,  467. 

Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  American 
Bronzes  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries;  Some 
American  pictures  which  are  going 
abroad;  Work  of  Childe  Hassam  at  the 
Macbeth  Galleries ;  Paintings  by  Frederic 
Remington  at  Knoedler ’s ;  The  death  of 
Frederic  Remington ;  Exhibit  at  the  Al¬ 
bright  Art  Gallery  at  the  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy ;  Paintings  by  George 
Haushalter  at  the  Cincinnati  Museum; 
English  mezzotints  shown  bv  W.  Wun¬ 
derlich  &  Co. ;  Bolles  collection  of  Ameri- 
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can  furniture  given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  594. 
The  marines  of  Paul  Dougherty  at  the 
Macbeth  Galleries;  Exhibition  of  Wilhelm 
Funk’s  pictures  at  Scott  &  Fowles  Gal¬ 
leries;  Drawings  of  Glenn  O.  Coleman  at 
the  Haas  Galleries ;  “Portraits  of  Ac¬ 
tresses  and  Opera  Singers”  exhibited  at 
the  Union  League  Club,  New  York; 
Works  of  Willard  L.  Metcalf  at  the 
Montross  Galleries;  Retrospective  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  work  of  William  M.  Chase 
at  the  National  Arts  Club;  Exhibit  at 
Montross  Galleries  of  pictures  by  Eduard 
J.  Steichen;  Work  of  F.  Luis  Mora  at 
the  Macbeth  Galleries :  Exhibit  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  at  the  City  Club ;  Exhibition  of 
pictures  by  Mrs.  Mary  Curtis  Richardson 
of  San  Francisco  at  the  Macbeth  Gal¬ 
leries;  Exhibition  of  portraits  of  painters 
in  the  rooms  of  the  MacDowell  Club,  713. 

Operetta,  A  Plea  for  the,  as  a  Means  of 
Sincere  Musical  Expression  in  America — 
By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton :  Grand  opera 
an  exotic;  need  of  a  gay  and  honest  ex¬ 
pression  of  contemporary  life;  value  of 
the  operetta;  our  love  of  rhythm  and 
melody;  its  possible  musical  expression, 
382. 

Pantomime :  Its  Place  in  Education  and  Its 
Significance  to  the  Arts — By  Giles  Edger- 
ton :  Pantomime  the  language  of  gesture ; 
the  study  of  pantomime  at  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege:  Rita  Sacchettc  and  her  work;  her 
conception  of  Peer  Gynt;  Mme.  Pilar- 
Morin,  Sada  Yacco,  Mme.  Hanako; 
Beauty  of  the  “Silent  Drama” ;  its  educa¬ 
tional  value,  637. 

Parker,  Barry:  An  Architect  Who  Designs 
Houses  as  a  Whole  and  According  to 
Need  Rather  than  Precedent:  Work  <pf 
Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin  in 
building  commodious  and  comfortable 
houses  for  people  of  moderate  means  ;  a 
simple  and  direct  method  of  construction 
in  homebuilding ;  the  evolution  of  home 
architecture  in  Mr.  Parker’s  experience; 
some  charming  examples  of  his  work, 
409- 

Park  Hill,  a  New  and  Delightful  Suburb 
that  Is  Being  Built  on  a  Plateau  Over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson,  572. 

Pergolas.  See  How  Pergolas  Add  to  the 
Appreciation  and  Enjoyment  of  Outdoor 
Life,  p.  202. 


Pictures  at  the  Recent  New  York  Water 
Color  Exhibition  Characteristic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Life :  This  exhibition  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  the  best  expression  of  American 
life;  subjects  of  pictures  depicting  simple 
everyday  life;  a  noticeable  blue  tone  in 
the  canvases;  ugly  picturesqueness  of 
New  York  City  in  the  sketches  of  Colin 
Campbell,  Elmer  MacRae  and  Jerome 
Myers;  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  360. 

Plants,  Hardy,  the  Most  Satisfactory  for 
the  Permanent  Home — By  Adeline  Thayer 
Thomson,  581. 

Rockies,  the  Canadian,  Unexplored  Beauty 
in — By  Louis  Akin,  31 1. 

Romance  of  the  Road,  The  New :  How  the 
motor  car  is  readjusting  relations  be¬ 
tween  urban  and  rural  communities;  the 
intimacy  and  romance  of  the  old  stage 
days  returning;  men  of  the  cities  and  of 
the  country  rediscovering  one  another  on 
their  spiritual  and  human  sides ;  the  “lure 
of  the  road,”  46. 

Romance,  The  Greatest,  of  the  World: 
Christmas  Day  and  its  significance ; 
Christmas  observances ;  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  giving,  233. 

Rouen.  See  Cathedrals,  The  City  of  the 
Three,  p.  528. 

Rugs,  Good  Domestic,  that  Are  within  the 
Reach  of  People  with  Moderate  Means : 
The  Oriental  rug;  worthy  imitations  of 
domestic  make ;  some  facts  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  selecting  rugs,  461. 

Shadows — By  Gertrude  Russell  Lewis,  679. 

Song  of  Content,  A:  A  Poem — By  Edith 
Vaughan  Michaux,  424. 

Spanish  Life  and  Landscape  as  Painted  by 
Luis  Mora:  Mr.  Mora’s  life  and  studies; 
the  lure  of  Spain;  the  artist’s  interest  in 
the  human  quality  of  life;  his  works  re¬ 
viewed,  402. 

Streeton,  Arthur:  An  Australian  Painter 
Who  Has  Solved  the  Problems  of  Art  in 
His  Own  Way — By  M.  Irwin  MacDon¬ 
ald:  The  man  who  goes  directly  to  the 
heart  of  things  attains  convincing  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  thought;  the  revolutionary 
group  in  London  art  circles ;  Streeton’s 
pictures  full  of  life  and  air ;  a  self-taught 
artist;  his  early  life  and  training;  some 
notable  examples  of  his  work,  155. 

Studio-Bungalow  Designed  and  Built  by 
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the  Owner  in  Accordance  with  Crafts¬ 
man  Ideas — By  Frank  W.  Nye:  Studio 
of  Mr.  H.  Vance  Swope  at  Mardean,  New 
Jersey,  576. 

Tito,  Ettore,  Modern  Italian  Painter,  The 
Art  of — By  Charles  H.  Caffin:  Tito  most 
conspicuous  of  modern  Italian  painters ; 
his  technique ;  some  of  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  works  and  their  value  as  works  of 
art,  240. 

Town  Planning  in  Theory  and  in  Practice: 
The  Work  of  Raymond  Unwin — By  The 
Editor:  Book  review,  391, 

Tree  Surgery:  A  Lesson  in  the  Care  of 
Trees  along  Scientific  Lines:  Trees  do 
not  die  of  age  but  of  disease  which  may 
be  cured ;  the  science  of  tree  surgery ; 
transplanting;  the  care  of  trees,  177. 

Trinity,  A:  A  Poem — By  Marguerite  Og¬ 
den  Bigelow,  25. 

Vandergrift,  The  Town  of,  an  Industrial 
Settlement  Owned  and  Governed  by 
Workmen:  The  laying  out  of  Vander¬ 
grift  ;  planned  by  Frederic  Law  Olmsted 
under  supervision  of  Mr.  George  G.  Mc- 
Murtry;  policy  of  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  Company  in  planning  this  town  for 
its  workmen,  562. 


Vision,  the  Source  of  Achievement — By 
Mary  Fanton  Roberts :  Genius  only  a  real 
perception  of  beauty;  success  is  only  for 
those  who  see  things  as  they  are  or  should 
be ;  the  lifelong  vision  of  one  man  and  its 
fulfilment,  66. 

Waiter :  A  Story — By  A.  Tennyson,  512. 

Water  Color  Exhibition.  See  Pictures  at 
the  New  York  Water  Color  Exhibition, 
p.  360. 

What  Drawing  Is — By  Bolton  Coit  Brown: 
Drawing  an  expression  of  ideas ;  draughts¬ 
manship  a  purely  intellectual  power; 
what  the  great  masters  have  taught  us 
about  drawing,  214. 

Why  Carving  Is  the  Most  Intimately  Ex¬ 
pressive  of  All  the  Arts :  Carvings  at  La 
Sainte  Chapelle  at  Pax'is ;  notable  carvings 
in  English  cathedrals,  345. 

Work,  The  Truth  about:  Work  which 
creates  to  meet  a  need,  creates  sincerely 
and  vitally ;  the  lessons  of  restraint,  con¬ 
centration  and  discipline  taught  by  work; 
false  standards  adopted  in  the  teaching  of 
the  young;  necessity  of  a  new  ideal  of 
work,  184. 

You,  To:  A  Poem— By  Kelsey  Percival 
Kitchel,  237. 
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